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PART   II. 


CHAP.  1. 

Of  what  passed  between  the  Priest,  the  Barber,  and 
Don  Quixote,  concerning  his  Indisposition* 

Cid  H  ambtb  Bekekgkli  relates,  in  the  second  part  of 
this  history,  and  third  sally  of  Don  Quixote,  that  the 
priest  and  the  barber  were  almost  a  whole  month  without 
seeing  him,  lest  they  should  renew  and  bring  back  to  his 
mind  the  remembrance  of  things  past.  Yet  they  did  not 
therefore  forbear  visiting  his  niece  and  his  housekeeper, 
charging  them  to  take  care  and  make  much  of  him,  and 
to  give  him  comforting  things  to  eat,  such  as  are  proper 
for  the  heart  and  brain,  from  whence,  in  all  appearance, 
his  disorder  proceeded.  They  said,  they  did  so,  and 
would  continue  so  to  do  with  all  possible  care  and  good- 
will ;  for  they  perceived  tb.  :  :heir  master  was  ever  and 
anon  discovering  signs  of  being  in  his  right  mind;  at 
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which  the  priest  and  the  barber  were  greatly  pleased, 
thinking  they  had  hit  upon  the  right  course,  in'  bring- 
ing him  home  enchanted  upon  the  ox -waggon,  as  is  re- 
lated in  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  this  no  less 
great  than  exact  history.  They  resolved  therefore  to  visit 
him,  and  make  trial  of  his  amendment ;  though  they 
reckoned  it  almost  impossible  he  should  be  cured  ;  and 
agreed  between  them  not  to  touch  in  the  least  upon  the 
subject  of  knight-errantry,  for  tear  of  again  opening  a 
wound  that  was  yet  so  tender. 

In  short,  they  made  him  A  visit,  and  found  him  sitting 
on  his  bed,  clad  in  a  waistcoat  of  green  baize,  with  a  red 
Toledo. bonnet  on  his  head,  and  so  lean  and  shriveled, 
that  he  seehied  as  if  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  mummy* 
They  were  received  by  him  wíúi  much  kindness :  they 
inquired  after  his  health ;  and  he  gave  them  an  account 
of  it  and  of  himself  with  much  judgment,  and  in  very 
elegant  expressions.  In  the  course  of  their  conversa* 
tion,  they  fell  upon  matters  of  state  and  forms  of  go» 
f  ernment,  Correcting  this  abuse  and  condemning  that} 
reforming  one  custom  and  banishing  another ;  each  of 
the  three  setting  up  himself  for  a  new  legislator,  a  mo* 
fledt  Lycntgus  Or  Solon ;  and  in  sueh  flumner  did  ihey 
nefw-'módel  the  commonwealth*  that  one  would  have 
thought  they  had  clapped  it  into  a  fo*ge>,  and  taken 
it  out  quite  altered  from  what  it  was  before.  Don  Quixote 
deliveted  him&lf  with  so  much  good  sense  on  all  the 
subject*  they  tohched  upon,  that  the  two  examiner» 
undoubtedly  believed  he  was  entirely  well  and  in  hi* 
perfect  senses.  The  niece  and  the  housekeeper  were 
present  at  the  conversation ;  and,  seeing .  their  «taster 
give  such  proofs  of  a  sound  mind,  thought  ihey  could 
never  sufficiently  thank  heaven.  But  the  priest,  chan- 
ging his  former  purpose  of  not  touching  upon  matters 
of  chivaky,  was  turn  reaolved  to>  make  a  thorough  ex* 
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perfn>ent,  whether  Don  Quixote  was  perfectly  reco- 
vered or  &ot ;  #nd  so,  from  one  thing  f*>  anqther,  he  came 
at  length  to  tell  him  son^e  news  lately  brought  from  court ; 
and,  fnooug  ethef  things. ,  said,  it  was  given  opt  for  certain, 
that  the  Turk  «ras  coming  down  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
that  it  vr%*  not  know#  wlpt  his  design  was,  nor  where  so 
great  sl  storm  would  burst ;  that  all  Christendom  was 
tltnqrf  at  it,  as  it  used  tobe  almost  every  year ;  and  that 
the  Jáyg  had  ajroty  ppwdffl  "for  the  sépujr¿ty  of  the, 
coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily*  and  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
To  this  Dan  Quixote  replied :  K  His  majesty  has  done 
like  a  most  prudent  warrior,  in  providing  in  time  for  the 
defence  of  his  dominions,  that  the  epemy  may  not  surprise 
Mm;  but,  if  my  counsel  might  he  taken,  I  would  advis¡e 
fcjip  to  qwfce  ji*e  of  a  precaution,  which  his  majesty  is  at 
pceaent  very  for  from  thinking  of."  Scarcely  had  tlpe 
próst  heard  this,  when  he  said  within  himself;  "  God 
defend, thee,  poor  Don  Quixote  1  for  methinks  thou  art 
felling  hqadlong  from  the  top  of  thy  madness  down  to  the 
profound  abyss  of  thy  Jfolly . "  But  the  barber,  who  had 
already  mofe  tifie  same  inflection  as  the  priest  haA  (fóne, 
asked  O^n  Quixote  whatpiecayticp  it  was,  that  he  thought 
so  piqper  to  tie  ¿sJtep ;  for,  perhaps,  it  was  such  as  might 
be  put  im(9  the  lij$  tf  ,the  many  impertinent  axUnpnitions 
namfy  givqnito  princes.  "  Mane,  gpodman  shaver,"  an- 
swered jQop  Quixote,  "  shall  not  ,be  impertinent,  but  i? 
the  flPQK**/ Vr"  J  njee^t  no  Jiarm,"  replied  ,the  barjtxpr ; 
^{bu^wJydh^tje^^i^pce  has  shown,,  that  all  or  mo^t  qjf 
the  pieces  ,qf  ftdviqe  people  give  his  majesty,  are  either 
iu^pi^Oticable.or.sJ^urd,  pr  to  the  prejpflice  qf  the  king  or 
JtWgdom."--'"  Ti^ie,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  but 
mine  lis  ¿teithep  impracticable  nor  absurd,  but  the  .most 
easy  >  the  mpst¿pstj¿lp(woqtfeas¿ble  aijd  expeditious,  thitf 
«an  «enter  in^p  ¿he  imagination  of  any  projector."— 
^SigporjOon  Quy^te/9  ¿fildejl  the  priest,  "  you  keep  us 
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too  long  in  suspense." — "  I  have  no  mind,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  "  it  should  be  told  here  now,  and  to-morrow 
by  daybreak  get  to  the  ears  of  the  lords  of  the  privy* 
council,  and  so  somebody  else  should  run  away  with  the- 
thanks  and  the  reward  of  my  labour." — "  I  give  you  my 
word/9  said  the  barber,  "  both  here  and  before  God,  that 
I  will  not  reveal  what  your  worship  shall  say,  either  to 
king  or  rook1,  nor  to  any  man  upon  earth ;  an  oath  which 
1  learned  from  the  romance  of  the  priest,  in  the  preface, 
whereof  he  tells  the  king  of  the  thief  that  robbed  him  of 
the  hundred  pistoles  and  his  ambling  mule." — "  I  know 
not  the  history,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  I  presume  the 
oath  is  a  good  one,  because  I  am  persuaded  master  barber 
is  an  honest  man." — "  Though  he  were  not,"  said  the 
priest,  "I  will  make  it  good,  and  engage  for  him,  that,  as 
to  this  business,  he  will  talk  no-  more  of  it  than  a  dumb 
man,  under  what  penalty  you  shall  think  fit,"— "And 
who  will  be  bound  for  your  reverence,  master  priest  ?•• 
said  Don  Quixote.  "  My  profession,"  answered  the 
priest,  "which  obliges  meto  keep  a  secret." — "  Body 
of  me  then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  is  there  any  thing  ' 
more  to  be  done,  but  that  his  majesty  cause  proclama* 
tion  to  be  made,  that  all  the  knights-errant,  who  are 
now  wandering  about  Spain,  do  on  a  certain  day  repair 
to  court?  for,  should  there  come  but  half  a  dozen, 
there  may  happen  to  be  among  them  one,  who  may 
Be  able  alone  to  destroy  the  whole  power  of  the  Turk. 
Pray,  gentlemen,  be  attentive,  and  go  along  with  me. 
Is  it  a  new  thing  for  a  knight-errant  singly  to  defeat 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  as  if  they  had 
a!l  but  one  throat,  or  were  made  of  sugar-paste  ?  Pray 
tell  me,  how  many  histories  are  full  of  these  wonders  t 
How  unlucky  is  it  for  me,  I  will  not  say  for  any  one 
else,  that  the  famous  Don  Belianis,  or  some  one  of  the 
numerous   race  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  is   not  now  iq 
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being!  For,  were  any  of  them  alive  at  this  day,  and 
were  to  confront  the  Turk,  in  good  faith,  I  would  not 
farm  his  winnings.  But  God  will  provide  for  hit  people, 
and  send  somebody  or  other,  if  not  as  strong  as  4  he  former 
knights-errant,,  at  least  not  inferior  to  them  in  courage: 
God  knows  my  meaning ;  I  say  no  more."— "  Alas!"  cried 
the  niece  at  this  instant,  "  may  I  perish,  if  my  uncle  has 
not  a  mind  to  turn  knight-errant  again  1"  Upon  which 
Don  Quixote  said, "  A  knight-errant  I  will  live  and  die  ; 
and  let  the  Turk  come,  down  or  up,  when  he  pleases,  and 
as  powerful  as  he  can ;  I  say  again,  God  knows  my  mean* 
ing."  Here  the  barber  said :  "  I  beg  leave,  gentlemen, 
to  tell  a  short  story  of  what  happened  once  in  Seville: 
for  it  comes  in  so  pat  to  the  present  purpose,  that  I  must 
needs  tell  it."  Don  Quixote  and  the  priest  gave  him 
leave,  and  the  rest  lent  him  their  attention :  and  he  be- 
gan thus: 

"  A  certain  man  was  put  by  his  relations  into  the  mad- 
house of  Seville,  for  having  lost  his  wits.  He  had  taken 
his  degrees  in  the  canon-law  in  the  university  of  Ossuna; 
and,  had  he  taken  them  in  that  of  Salamanca,  most  people 
think  he  would  nevertheless  have  been  mad.  This  gra- 
duate, after  some  years  confinement,  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  was  in  his  right  senses  and  perfect  understanding : 
and  with  this  conceit  he  wrpte  to  the  archbishop,  beseech- 
ing him,  with  great  earnestness,  and  seeming  good  rea* 
sons,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  and  deliver  him 
from  that  miserable  confinement  in  which  he  lived :  since, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  he  had  recovered  his  lost 
tenses:  adding,  that  his  relations,  that  they  might  enjoy 
part  of  his  estate,  kept  him  still  there,  and,  in  spite  of 
truth,  would  have  him  be  mad  till  his  dying  day. 
The  archbishop,  prevailed  upon  by  his  many  letters,  all 
penned  with  sense  and  judgment,  ordered  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  inform  himself  frpm  the  rector  of  the  mad- 
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house,  whether  what  the  licentiate  had  written  to  him  w«s 
true,  and  also  to  talk  with  the  madman,  and*  if  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  in  his  senses,  to  take  him  out  and  set 
huouat  liberty.    The  chaplain  did  so,  and  the  rector 
assured  him  the  man  was  still  mad;  for,  though  he  some* 
times  talked  like  a  man  of  excellent  senae,  he  would  in 
(he  end  break  out  into  such  distracted  flights,  as  more 
than  counterbalanced  his  former  rational  discourse ;  as 
he  might  experience  by  conversing  with  him.    The  chap* 
lain  resolved  to  make  the  trial,  and  accordingly  talked 
above  an  hour  with  the  madman,  who,  in  all  that  time, 
never  returned  *  disjointed  or  extravagant  anttwer :  on 
the  contrary,  he  spoke  with  such  sobriety,  and  so  much 
to  the  purpose,  that  the  chaplain  was  foroed  to  believe  he 
was  in  his  right  mind.    Among  other  tilings,  he  said,  that 
the  rector  misrepresented  hiss,  for  the  sake  of  the  pre* 
sent*  his   relations  sent    him,   that  he  might  say  he 
was  still  mad,  aspi  had  only  some  lucid  intervals :  for  his 
great  estate  was  the  greatest  enemy  he  bad  in  bis  wafer- 
tune,  since,  to  enjoy  that,  his  .enemies  had  recourse  to 
fraud,  and  pretended  to  doubt  of  the  mercy  of  God  to- 
ward him,  in  restoring  him  from  the  condition  of  á  brute" 
to  that  of  a.  man.    In  short,  he  talked  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  made  the  rector  to  be  suspected,  his  relations 
thought  covetous  and  unnatural,  and  himself  so  discreet, 
that  thcx&aplam  determined  to.casry  him  away  with  him, 
that  the  archbishop  himself  mi<»ht  see,  and  ley  ids  finger 
itptKthe  truth  of  this  business.    TJie  good  chaplain,  pos* 
sessed  with  this  opinion,  desired  the  rector  to  order  the 
dothesto  be  given  him  whichiie  wore  when  he  was  brought 
in.  The  rector  again  deriicd  him  to  talke  care >what  he  did, 
6Ínoe,withoutall  doubt,  thelicentiate  was  still  mad.  But  the 
precautions  and  remunstianoes  of  the  rector  ay&Uftl  no* 
thingtowards  'hindering  the  chaplain  from  carrying  hw 
away.    The  rector,  seeing  H  was  by  order  <tf  the  arch: 
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bishop,  obeyed.    They  put  the  licentiate  oij  his  clothes, 
which  were  fresh  and  decent.    And  now,  finding  himself 
stripped  of  his  madman's  weeds,  and  habited  like  a  ra- 
tional creature)  he  begged  of  the  chaplain,  that  he  would, 
for  charity's  sake,  permit  him  to  take  leave  of  the  mad- 
men  his  companions.     The  chaplain  said,  he  would  bear 
him  company,  and  take  a  view  of  the  lunatics  confined  in 
that  house.     So  up  stairs  they  went,  and  with  them  some  - 
other  persons,  who  happened  to  be  present.    And  the  li- 
centiate, approaching  a  kind  of  cage,  in  which  lay  one 
that  was  outrageously  mad,  though  at  that  time  he  was 
still  and  quiet,  said  to  him,  '  Have  you  any  service,  dear 
brother,  to  -command  me  i     I  am  returning  to  my  own 
house;  God  having  been  pleased,  of  his  infinite  good- 
ness and  mercy,  without  any  desert  of  mine,  to  restore 
me  to  my  senses»    I  am  now  sound  and  well ;  for  with 
God  nothing  is  impossible.     Put  .great  trust,  and  confi- 
dence in  him :  for,  since  he  has  restored  me  to  my  for- 
mer state,  he  will  also  restore  you  if  you  trust  in  him. 
I  will  take  cafeto  send  you  some  refreshing  victuals;  and 
he  sure  to  eat  of  them*  for  I  must  needs  tell  you,  I  find, 
having  experienced  H  -myself,  that  all  our  distractiohs 
proceed  from  our  stomachs  being  empty,  and  our  brains 
fiHed  with  wind.     Take  heart,  take  heart;  for  despond* 
ency  under  misfortunes  impairs-  our  health,  and  hastens 
our  death/     All  this  discourse  of  the  licentiate's  was 
overheard  by  another  madman,who  was  in  an  opposite  ceH : 
and  raising  himself  up  from  an  old  mat,  whereon  he  had 
thrown  himself  stark-naked,  he  demanded  aloud,  who 
it  was  that  was  going  away  recovered  and  in  his  senses  ? 
'It  is  I,  brother,'  answered  the  licentiate,  'that  am  go- 
ing ;  for  I  need  stay  no  longer  here,  and  am  infinitely 
thankful  to  heaven  for  having  bestowed  so  great  a  bless- 
ing upon  me.9 — '  Take  heed,  licentiate,  what  you  say, 
let  not  the  devil  delude  you,'  replied  the  madman :  '  stir 
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not  á  foot,  but  keep  where  you  are,  and  jou  will  spare 
yourself  the  trouble  of  being  brought  back/ — *  I  know/ 
replied  the  licentiate, '  that  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  shall 
have  no  more  occasion  to  visit  the  station-churches8/  '  You 
well !'  said  the  madman  ;  '  we  shall  soon  see  that ;  fare- 
well! but  I  swear  by  Jupiter,  whose  majesty  I  repre- 
sent upon  earth,  that,  for  this  offence  alone,  which  Sc- 
*  villeisnow  committing,  in  carrying  you  out  of  this  house, 
and  judging  you  to  be  in  your  senses,  I  am  determined 
to  inflict  such  a  signal  punishment  on  this  city,  that  the 
memory  thereof  shall  endure  for  ever  and  ever,  amen» 
Know  you  not,  little  crazed  licentiate,  that  I  can  do  it, 
since,  as  I  say,  I  am  thundering  Jupiter,  who  hold  in  my 
hands  the  flaming  bolts,  with  which  I  can,  as  foriherly, 
threaten  and  destroy  the  world  ?  But  in  one  thing  only 
will  I  chastise  this  ignorant  people ;  and  that  is,  there 
shall  no  rain;  fall  on  this  town,  or  in  all  its  district,  for 
three  whole  years,  reckoning  from  the  day  and  hour  in 
which  this  threatening  is  denounced.  You  at  liberty ! 
you  recovered  and  in  your  senses !  and  I  a  madman ! 
I  distempered  and  in  bonds !  I  will  no  more  rain  than 
I  will  hang  myself.*  All  the  bystanders  were  very 
attentive  to  the  madman's  discourse  :  but  our  licentiate, 
turning  himself  to  our  chaplain,  and  holding  him  by 
both  hands,  said  to  him :  <  Be  in  no  pain,  good  sir,  nor 
faake  any  account  of  what  this  madman  has  said  ^  for, 
if  he  is  Jupiter  and  will  not  rain,  I,  who  am  Neptune, 
the  father  and  god  of  the  waters,  will  rain  as  often  as  I 
please,  and  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion . '  To  which 
the  chaplain  answered:  '  However,  Signor  Neptune,  it 
will  not  be  convenient  at  present  to  provoke  Signor  Ju-~ 
piter;  therefore  pray  stay  where  you  are;  for,  some 
other  time,  when  we  have  a  better  opportunity  and 
more  leisure,  we  will  come  for  you.'  The  rector  and 
the  bystanders  laughed;  which  put  the   chaplain  half 
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oat  of  countenance.  They  disrobed  the  licentiate,  who 
remained  where  he  was;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
stoiy." 

"  This  then,  master  barber/9  said  Don  Quixote,  "is 
the  story,  which  comes  in  here  so  pat,  thai  you  could 
not  forbear  tetfing  it?  Ah!  signor  cut'beard,  signor 
cot-beard!  he  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  cannot  see 
through  a  sieve.  -  Is  it  possible  you  should  be  ignorant, 
that  comparisons  made  between  understanding  and  un* 
derstanding,  valour  and  valour,  beauty  and  beauty,  and 
family  and  family,  are  always  odious  and  ill  taken  ?  I, 
maste*  barber,  am  not  Neptune,  god  of  the  waters;  nor 
do  I  set  myself  up  for  a  wise  man,  being  really  not  so :  all 
I  aim  at  is,  to  convince  the  world  of  its  error  in  not  re* 
vivmg  those  happy  times,  -  in  which  *  the  order  of 
knight-errantry  flourished.  But  Ais  our  degenerate  ago 
deserves  not  to  enjoy  so  great  a  blessing  as  that  which 
former  ages  could  boast,  when  knights-errant  took  upon 
themselves  the  defence  of  kingdoms,  the  protection  of 
orphans,  the  relief  of  damsels,  the  chastisement  of  the 
haughty,  and  the  reward  of  the  humble.  Most  of  the 
knights  now  in  fashion  make  a  rustling  ralbar  in  damasks, 
brocades,  and  other  rich  stuffs,  than  in  coats  of  mail. 
You  have  now  no  knight  that  will  lie  in  the  open  field, 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  heavens,  incomplete  armour 
from  head  to  foot :  no  one  now,  that,  without  stirring  his 
feet  out  of  his  stirrups,  and  leaning  upon  his  lance,  takes 
a  abort  nap,  like  the  knights-errant  of  old  times :  no  one 
now,  that,  issuing  ¿nit  of  this  forest,  ascends  that  moun- 
tain, and  from  thence  traverse?  a  barren  and  desert  shove 
of  die  sea,  which  is  most  commonly  stormy  and  tempes- 
tuous ;  where*  finding  on  the  beach  a  small  skiff,  without 
oara,  sail,  mast,  or  any  kind  of  tackle,  he  boldly  throws 
himself  into  it,  exposing  himself  to  the  implacable  bil- 
lows of  the  profound-sea,,  which  now  mount  Urn  up  to  the 
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skies,  and  then  cast  htm  down  to  the  abyss :  and  her 
opposing  his  courage  to  the  irresistible  hurricane,  when* 
he  least  dreams  of  it,  finds  himself  above  three  thousand 
leagues  from  the  place  where  he  embarked ;  and,  leaping 
on  the  unknown  and  remote  shore,  encounters  accident» 
worthy  to  be  written,,  not  on  parchment,  but  brass.     But 
now,  sloth  triumphs  ovci  diligence,  idleness  over  labour,, 
vice  over  virtue,  arrogance  over  bravery,,  and  the  theory 
over  the  practice  of  arms,  which  only  lived  and  flourished 
in  those  golden  ages,  and  in  those  knights-errant.     For, 
pray  tell  me,  who  was  more  civil  and  more  valiant  than 
the  famous  Amadis  de  Gaul  ?     Who  more  discreet  than 
Palmerin  of  England  ?     Who  more  affable  and  obliging 
than  Tirante  the  White  ?    Who  more  gallant  than  Li- 
cuarte of  Greece  ?    Who  gave  or  received  more  cuts  and 
slashes  than  Don  Belianis  ?     Who  was  more  intrepid  thaa 
Perion  of  Gaul?     Who  more  enterprising  than  Felix» 
marte  of  Hyrcania  ?     Who  more   sincere  than  Espían» 
dian  ?    Who  more  daring  than  Don  Cirongilio  of  Thrace  ? 
Who  more  brave  than  Rodomonte  ?     Who  more  pru- 
dent than  King  Sobrino?  •    Who   more  intrepid  than 
Reynaldo?    Who  more  invincible  than  Orlando?  and 
who  more  courteous  than  Rogero,  from  whom,  according 
toTtirpin's  Cosmography,  are  descended  the  present  dukes 
of  Ferrara  ?   All  these,  and  ethers  that  I  could  name,  mas» 
ter  priest,  were  knights-errant,  and  the  light  and  glory  of 
chivalry*     Now  these,  or  such  as  these,  are  the  men  I 
would  advise  his  majesty  to  employ  ;  by  which  means  he 
would  be  sure  to  be  well  served,  and  would  save  a  vast 
.expense,  and  the  Turk  might  go  tear  his  beard  for  very 
madness :  and  so  I  will  stay  at  home,  since  the  chaplain 
does  not  fetch  me  out ;  and  if  Jupiter,  as  the  barber  has 
said,  will  not  rain,  here  am  I,  who  will  rain,  whenever  I 
think  proper.     I  say  all  this,  to  let  goodman  bason  see 
that  I  understand  him»" 
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*  In  truth,  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  barber,  "  I 
meant  no  harm  in  what  I  said :  so  help  me  God,  as  my 
intention  was  good,  therefore  your  worship  ought  not  to 
take  it  ill."    "  Whether  I  ought  to  take  it  ill  or  no," 
«aid  Don  Quixote,  "  is  best  known  to  myself."  "  Well," 
said  the  priest,  u  I  have  hardly  spoken  a  word  yet,  and 
I  would  willingly  get  rid  of  a  scruple,  which  gnaws  and 
disturbs  my  conscience,  occasioned  by  what  Signor  Don 
Quixote  has  just  now  said." — "  You  have  leave,  master 
priest,  for  greater  matters,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  and 
«o  you  may  out  with  your  scruple :  for  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  going  with  a  scrupulous  conscience." — "  With  this 
licence,    then,"  answered  the  priest,  "  my  scruple,  I 
say,  is,  that  I  can  by  no  means  persuade  myself,  that 
the  multitude  of  knights-errant,  your  worship  has  men- 
tioned, were  really  and  truly  persons  of  flesh  and  blood 
in  this  world;  on  the  contrary,  I  imagine,  that  it  is  all 
fiction,  fable,  and  a  lie,  and  dreams  told  by  men  awake, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,   half  asleep." — "  This   is 
another  error,"   answered  Don  Quixote,  u  into  which 
many  have  fallen,  who  do  not  believe  there  were  ever 
any  such  knights  in  the  world ;  and  I  have  frequently,  in 
company  with  divers  persons,   and  upon  sundry  occa- 
sions,   endeavoured  to  confute  this   common   mistake. 
Sometimes  I  have  failed  in  my  design,  and  sometimes 
succeeded,  supporting  it  on  the  shoulders,  of  a  truth, 
which  is  so  certain,  that  I  can  almost  say,  these  eyes  of 
mine  have  seen  Amadis  ¿e  Gaul,  who  was  tall  of  «tature, 
of  a  fair  complexion,  with  a  well-set  beard,  though  black; 
his  aspect  between  mild  and  stern ;  a  man  «f  few  words, 
not-  easily  provoked,  and  soon  pacified.    And  in  like 
jnanner  as  I  have  described  Amadis,  I  fancy  I  could 
paint  and  delineate  all  the  knights-errant  that  are  found 
in  all  the  histories  in  the  world.     For  apprehending,  as 
I  do,  that  they  were  such  as  their  histories  represent 

c  2 
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then>,  ¿toe  may,  by  the  exploits  they  performed  tad 
their  dispositions,  give  a  good  philosophical  guess  at 
their  features»  their  complexions,  and  their  stature*." 
u  Pray,  good  Signer  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  barber, 
"  how  big,  think  you>  ought  the  giant  Morgante  be  F'— * 
u  As  to  the  business  of  giants,"  answered  Dob  Quixote, 
"  it  is  a  controverted  point,  whether  there  really  have 
been  such  in  the  world  or  not :  but  the  Holy  Script!»?» 
•which  cannot  deviate  á  tittle  from  the  truth,  shows  us 
there  have  been  sueh,  giving  us  the  history  of  that  huge 
Philistine  Goliath,  who  was  aeren  cubits  and  a  half 
high,  which  is  a  prodigious  stature.  Besides,  in  the 
island  of  Sieily  there  have  been  found  (high-bones  and 
shoulder-banes  so  large,  that  their  size  demonstrates^ 
that  thoie  to  whom  they  belonged  were  giants,  and  as 
Mg  ás  large  steeple»,  as  geometry  evince*  beyond  all 
doubt.  But  for  all  that,  I  cannot  say  with  certainty 
how  big  Morgante  was,  though  I  fancy  he  could  not  be 

.  extremely  tall :  and  I  am  inclined  to  this  opinion  by 
adding  in  the  story,  in  whitb  his  achievements  ate  par* 
ticularly  mentioned,  that  he  often  slept  under  a  roof; 
and,  since  he  foutid  -a  house  large  enough  to  hold  him) 
it  i<  plain,  be  was  not  himself  of  an  tinmcasureable  big- 
Bess."—"  That  is  true,"  replied  the  priest;  who,  being 
delighted  to  hear  him  talk  'so  wildly  and  extravagantly, 

„  asked  him  what  be  thought  of  the  faces  of  Reynaldo  of 

t^feutalvan,  Orlando,  and  the  rest  of  the  twelve  peen 
of  Frailee,  since  they  Were  all  knigbts-ormnt.  "  Of 
iUyiteldo,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  I  dure  fetidly 
afcoi»  he  was  broad-faced,,  of  a  ruddy  tompJexion, 
blr£e  rbHing  eyes,  pu*ctf  hot**,  ohoktic  to  an  extreme, 
fcftd  a  friend  to  logues  arid  prtfligate  fellows.  Of  Roí- 
tie»,  or  Rcftdlaiido,  or  Orlando,  for  histories  give  him 
all  these  names,  I  ara  of  opinion,    and  assert,  that  he 

"ve*  ef  a  riddling  statute,  broad-shotiidered,  bendy- 
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legged,  brown-complexiéncd,  carroty-bearded,  hairy» 
bodied,  of  a  threatening  aspect,  sparing  of  speech,  yet 
▼try  civil  and  weU-bred."--v"  If  Orlando,"  replied  the 
priest,  "  waa  no  finer  a  gentleman  than  you  have  de* 
scribed  him,  no  wonder  that  Madam  Angelica  the  Fair 
disdained  and  forsook  him  for  the  gaiety,  sprightliness, 
and  good-humour,  of  the  downy-chinned  little  Moor, 
with  whom  she  had  an  affair ;  and  she  acted  discreetly 
in  preferring  the  softness  6f  Medoro  to  the  roughness  of 
Orlando/'— "  That  .Angelica,  master  priest,"  replied 
Don  Quixote,  "  was  a  light,  gossiping,  wanton,  hussy, 
and  left  the  world  as  full  of  her  impertinencies,  as  of 
the  fame  of  her  beauty.  She  undervalued  a  thousand 
gentlemen,  a  thousand  valiant  and  wise  men,  and  took 
up  with  a  paltry  beardless  page,  with  no  other  estate  or 
reputation  than  what  the  affection  he  preserved  for  his 
friend  could  give  him.  Even  the  great  extoller  of  her 
.beanty,  the  famous  Ariosto,  either  not  daring  or  not 
caring  to  celebrate  what  befel  this  lady  after  her  pitiful 
intrigue,  the  subject  not  being  over-modest,  left  her 
with  these  verses : 

How  h*  becsmfe  Caftiaya's  noble  king 
la  Utter  ffaftn  aaothér  bard  may  dag. 

And,  without  doubt,  this  was  a  kind  of  prophecy ;  for 
poets  are  also  called  Vates,  that  is  to  say,  áMners*. 
And  this  truth  is  plainly  seen :  for,  since  that  time,  a 
fimoas  Andalnsianpoet  has  bewailed  and  sung  her  tears ; 
and  another  famous  and  singular  CastiH&n  poet4,  has 
cfclebtated  her  beanty . " 

"  Pray  tell  me,  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  cried  the  bar- 
Vet  ¿t  this  instant,  u  has  no  poet  written  a  satire  upon 
this  Lady  Angelica,  among  so  many  ithfr  have  sung 
her  praises  ?"—"  I  verily  believe,"  answered  Don  Quix- 
ote, "  that,  if  Sacripattte  or  Orlando  had  been  poets, 
they  would  long  ago  have  paid  her  off ;  for  H  Is  peculiar 
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and  natural  to  poets,  disdained  or  rejected  by  their  false 
mistresses,  or  sueh  as  were  feigned  in  effect  by  those, 
who  chose  them  to  be  the  sovereign  ladies  of  their  thoughts', 
to  revenge  themselves  by  satires  and  lampoons — a  venge* 
anee  certainly  unworthy  a  generous  spirit.  But  hitherto 
I  have  not  met  with  any  defamatory  verses  against  the 
Lady  Angelica,  though  she  turned  the  world  upside 
down."  —  "  Strange  indeed  l"  said  the  priest.  But 
now  they  heard  the  housekeeper  and  niece,  who  had  al- 
ready quitted  the  conversation,  and  were  bawling  aloud 
in  the  court -yard ;  and  they  all  ran  towards  the  noise» 


CHAP.  II. 

Which  treats  of  the  notable  Quarrel  between  Sancho 
Panza  and  Don  Quixote's  Niece  and  Housekeeper^ 
with  other  pleasant  Occurrences. 

1  HE  history  relates,  that  the  outcry,  which  Don  Quix- 
ote, the  priest,  and  the  barber,  heard,  was  raised  by  the 
niece  and  the  housekeeper,  who*  were  defending  the  door 
against  Sanche*  Panza,  who  was.  striving  to  get  in  to  see 
Don  Quixote.  u  What  would  this  paunch-gutted  fellow 
have  in  this  house?''  said  they:  "  get  you  to  your 
own,  brother;  for  it  is  you,  and  no  other,  by  whom  our 
master  is  seduced  and  led  astray,  and  carried  rambling 
up  and  down  the  highways."  To  which  Sancho  replied  t 
w  Mistress  housekeeper  for  the  devil,  it  is  1  that  am  se- 
duced and  led  astray,  and  carried  rambling  up  and 
down  the  highways,  and  not  your  master:  it  was  he 
who  led  me  this  dance,  and  you  deceive  yourselves  half 
in  half:  He  inveigled  me  from  home  with  fair  speeches, 
promising  me  an  island,  which  I  still  hope  for."— ¿f  May 
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the  damned  islands  choke  thee,  accursed  Sancho !"  an-. 
iwered  the  niece ;  "  and  pray,  what  are  islands  ?  Are 
they  any  thing  eatable,  glutton,  cormorant  as  thou  art  ?" 
— "  They  are  not  to  be  eaten/*  replied  Sancho,  "  but 
governed;  and  better  governments  than  any  four  cities, 
or  four  justiceships  at  court/' — "  For  all  that/9  said -the 
housekeeper,  "  you  come  not  in  here,  sack  of  mischiefs, 
bundle  of  rogueries !  Get  you  home,  and  govern  there ; 
go,  plough  and  cart,  and  cease  pretending  to  islands  or 
¡slanders."  The  priest  and  the  barber  took  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  hearing  this. dialogue  between  the 
three.  But  Don  Quixote,  fearing  lest  Sancho  should  blun- 
der out  some  unseasonable  follies,  and  touch  upon  some 
points  not  very  much  to  his  credit,  called  to  him,  and 
ordered  the  women  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  let  him  in* 
Sancho  entered,  and  the  priest  and  the  barber  took  their 
leave  of  Don  Quixote,  of  whose  cure  they  despaired, 
perceiving  how  bent  he  was  upon  his  extravagancies, 
and  how  intoxicated  with  the  folly  of  his  unhappy 
chivalries.  And  therefore  the  priest  said  to  the  barber, 
"  You  will  see,  neighbour,  when  we  least  think  of  it, 
our  gentleman  take  the  other  flight." — "  I  make  no 
doubt  of  it,"  answered  the  barber :  "  yet  I  do  not  so 
much  wonder  at  the  madness  of  the  knight,  as  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  squire,  who  is  so  possessed  with  the 
business  of  the  island,  that  I  am  persuaded  all  the  de? 
monstrations  in  the  world  cannot  beat  it  out  of  his  nod- 
dle."—"God  help  them  !"  said  the  priest;  "  and  let 
us  be  upon  the  watch,  and  we  shall  see  the  drift  of  this 
machine  of  absurdities,  of  such  a  knight,  and  such  a 
squire,  whp  one  would  think  were  cast  in  the  same  mould ; 
and,  indeed,  the  madness  of  the  master  without  the  fol- 
lies of  the  man  would  not  be  worth  a  farthing." — ■ 
4i  True,"  said  the  barber;  "and  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  what  they  two  are  now  talking  of." — ^  I  lay 
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my  life/'  answered  the  priest,  "  the  niece  and  the  house* 
keeper  will  tell  us  all  by  and  by ;  for  they  are  not  of  a 
temper  to  forbear  listening. " 

In  the  mean  while,  Don  Quixote  had  shut  himself  up 
in  hia  chamber  with  'Sancho  only,  and  said  to  him  :  "  I 
am  very  sorry,  Sancho,  you  should  say,  and  stand  in  it, 
that  it  was  I  who'  drew  you  out  of  your  cottage,  when 
you  know  that  I  my  self  stayed  not  in  my  own  house.  We 
set  out  together  ;  we  went  on  together ;  Mid  together  we 
performed  our  travels.  We  both  ran  the  same  fortune 
and  the  same  chance.  If  you  were  once  tossed  in  a  blan- 
ket, I  have  been  thrashed  a  hundred  times :  and  herein 
only  have  I  had  the  advantage  of  you."—"  And  reason 
good,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  for,  as  your  worship  holds, 
misfortunes  belong  more  properly  to  knights-errant  them- 
selves, than  to  their  squires."  —  "  You  mistake,  San- 
cho," said  Don  Quixote;  "for  according  to  the  say- 
ing, Quando  caput  dolety  fyc." — "  I  understand  no  other 
language  than  my  own,"  replied  Sancho.  "  I  mean,** 
«aid  Don  Quixote,  "  that,  when  the  head  aches,  all  the 
members  ache  also  ;  and  therefore  I,  being  your  master 
and  lord,  am  your  head,  and  you  are  a  part  of  me,  as 
being  my  servant :  and  for  this  reason,  the  ill  that  does 
or  shall  affect  me,  must  affect  you  also ;  and  so  on  the 
contrary. "— "  Indeed,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  it  should  be 
so :  but  when  I,  as  a  limb,  was  tossed  in  the  blanket,  my 
bead  stood  on  t'other  side  of  the'  pales,  beholding  me 
frisking  in  the  air,  without  feeling  any  pain  at  all ;  and 
since  the  members  are  bound  to  grieve  at  the  ills  of  the 
head,  that  afeo,  in  requital,  ought  to  do  the  like  for 
them."-~-"  Would  you  insinuate  now,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  "that  I  was  not  grimed  when  I  saw  you  tossed  ? 
If  that  be  your  meaning,  say  no  more,  nor  so  much  as 
think  H ;  for  I  felt  move  pain  then  in  my  mind  than  you 
did  in  your  body. 
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"  But  no  more  of  this  at  present ;  for  a  time  will  come, 
-Hiten  we  may  set  this  matter  upon  its  right  bottom.  In 
the  mean  time,  tell  me,  friend  Sancho,  what  da  folks  say 
of  me  about  this  town  ?  \  What  opinion  have  the  com- 
toon  people  of  me?  What  think  the  getatlemen  and  the 
cavaliers  i  What  ifr  said  of  my  prowess,  of  my  exploits, 
and  of  my  courtesy?  What  discourse  is  there  of  the  de- 
sign I  have  -engaged  in,  to  revive  and  restore  to  the  world 
thelong-forgotten  order  of  chivalry  ?  In  short,  Sancho, 
I  would  have  you  tell  me  whatever  you  have  heard  con* 
cerning  these  matters :  and  this  you  must  do,  without 
-adding  to  the  good,  or  taking  from  the  bad,  one  tittle  t 
for  this  is  the  part  of  faithful  vassals  to  tell  their  lords  the 
truth  in  its  native  simplicity  and  proper  figure,  neither  en- 
larged by  adulation,  nor  diminished  out  of  any  other  idle 
regard.  And  I  would  have  you,  Sancho,  learn  by  the  way, 
that,  if  naked  tenth  could  come  to  the  ear»  of  princes,  with- 
out the  disguise  of  flattery,  we  should  see  happier  days,  and 
"former  ages  would  be  deemed  «s  iron,  in  comparison  of 
-ours,  which  would  then  be  esteemed  the  golden  age* 
Let  this  advertisement,  Sancho,  be  a  caution,  to  you  to 
give  me  an  ingenuous  and  faithful  aocount  of  what  you 
know  concerning  the  matters  I  have  inquired  about/'—* 
*'  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,  sir/1  answered  Sancho, 
*"  on  condition  that  your  worship  shall  not  be  angry  at 
what  I  say,  since"  you  will  have  me  show  you  the  naked 
♦truth,  without  arraying  her  in  any  other  dress  than  t&at 
in  which  she  appeared  to  me." — "I  will  in  no  wise  be 
angry,"  replied  Don  Quixote  :  "  you  may  speak  freely, 
Sancho,  and  without  any  circumlocution."  f 

"  First  and  foremost  then/9  said  Sancho,  "the  com- 
mon people  take  your  worship  for  a  downright  madman, 
and  me  for  no  less  a  fool.  The  gentlemen  say,  that,  not 
containing  yourself  within  the  bounds  of  gentility,  you 
have  taken  upon  you  the  style  of  Don,  and  invaded  the 
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dignity  of  knighthood,  -with  no  more  than  a  paltry 
fineyard  and  a  couple  of  acres  of  land,  with  a  tatter 
before  and  another  behind.  The  cavaliers  say,  they 
would  not  have  the  gentlemen  set  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  especially  those  gentlemen-enquires,  who 
clout  their  shoes,  and  take  up  the  fallen  stitches  of  their 
black  stockings  with  green  silk-" — "  That,*'  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  is  no  reflection  upon  me ;  for  I  always  go 
well  clad,  and  ftiy  clothes  never  patched  -*■  a  little  torn 
they  may  bey  but  more  so  through  the  fretting  of  my 
armour,  than  by  length  of  time," — "  As  to  whatcqneerns  m 
your  valour,  eourtesy,  achievements;,  and  your  under- 
taking," quóth  Sancho,  "  there  are  very  different  opi- 
nions. Some  say,,  mad  but  humourous ;  others,  valiant 
but  unfortunate  t  otters,  courteous  but  impertinent : 
and  thus  they  run  divisions  upon  us,  till  they  leave  neither 
your  worship  nor  me  a  whole  bone  in  our  skins."— 
"  Take  notice,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  thai 
wherever  virtue  is  found  in  any  eminent  degree,  it  is  al- 
ways persecuted.  Few  or  none  of  the  famous  men  of 
times  past  escaped  being  calumniated  by  their  malicious 
contemporaries.  Julius  Caesar >  the  most  courageous,  the 
most  prudent,  and  most  valiant,  captain,  was  noted  for 
being  ambitious,  and  somewhat  unclean  both  in  his  ap- 
parel and  manners*  Alexander,,  whose  exploits  gained 
him  the  surname  of  Great,  is  said  to  have  had  a  little 
smack  of. the  drunkard.  Hercules,  with  all  his  labours, 
is  censured  for  being  lascivious  and  effeminate.  Don 
Galaor,  brother  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  was  taxed  with  being 
quarrelsome,  and  his  brother  with  being  a  wh  imperes. 
So  that,  Sancho,  amidst  so  many  calumnies  cast  on  the 
worthy,  mine  may  very  well  pass,  if  they  are  no  more 
than  those  you  have  mentioned." — "  Body  of  my  father! 
there  is  the  jest,"  replied  Sancho. — "  What  then,  is 
there  more  yet  behind  ¿"  said  Don  Quixote. — "  The  tail- 
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remains  still  to  be  flayed,"  quoth  Sancho;  "all  hitherto 
has  been  tarts  and  cheesecakes :  but  if  your  worship  has  a 
mind  to  know  the  very  bottom  of  these  calumnies  people 
bestow  upon  you,  I  will  bring  one  hither  presently,  who 
shall  tell  you  them  all,  without  missing  a  tittle :  for,  last 
night  arrived  the  son  of  Bartholomew  Carrasco,  who  comes 
from  studying  ttt  Salamanca,  having  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor;  and  when  I  went  to  bid  him  welcome  home,  he 
told   me,   that  the  history  of  your  worship  is  already 
printed  in  books,  under  the  title  of  The  Ingenious  Gen- 
tleman Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha;    and  he  s^jsy   it 
mentions  me  too  by  my  very  name  of  Sancho  Panza,  and  . 
the  Lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and  several  other  things 
which  passed   between  us  two  only;    insomuch  that  I 
crossed  myself  out  of  pure  amazement,  to  think  how  the 
historian,  who  wrote  it,  could  come  to  know  them/' — 
"  Depend  upon  it,  Sancho,7'  «aid  Don  Quixote,  "  that 
the  author  of  this  our 'history   must  be   some  sage  en* 
chanter;  for  nothing  is  hidden  from  them  that  they  have 
a  mind  to  write." — "  A  sage,  and  an  enchanter!"  quoth 
Sancho;   u  why  the   bachelor    Sampson  Carrasco  {for 
that  is  his  name)  says,  the  author  of  this  history  is  called 
Cid  Hamete  Berengena." — u  This  is  a  Moorish  name," 
answered  Don  Quixote.—"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  San?» 
cho;  "  for  T  have  heard  that  your  Moors,  far  the  most 
part,  are  lovers  of  Berengena'sV — "Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  you  must  mistake  the  surname  of  that  same 
Cid,  which  ip i  Arabic  signifies  «/orrf6." — "  It  may  be  so," 
answered  Sancho ;  "  but  if  your  worship  wishes  me  to 
bring  him  hither,  I  will  fly  to  fetch  him."— "  You  will 
do  me  a  singular  pleasure,  friend,"  said  Don  Quixote; 
"  for  I  am  surprised  at  what  you  have  told  me,  and  I 
shall  not  eat  a  bit. that  will  do  me  good   till  I  am  in- 
formed of  all."— "  Then  I.  am  going  for  him,"  answered 
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Sancho ;  and,  leaving  his  master,  he  went  to  seek  the  ba 
¿helor,  with  whom  he  returned  soon  afters  and  between 
them  there  passed  a  most  pleasant  conversation. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  pleasant  Conversation  which  passed  between  Don 
Quixote,  Sancho  Panza ,  and  the  Bachelor  Sampson 
Carrasco. 

-DON  Quixote  remained  over  and  above  thoughtful,  ex- 
pecting the  coming  of  the  bachelor  Carrasco,  from  Whom 
he  hoped  to  hear  some  accounts  of  himself,  printed  in  a 
book,  as  Sancho  had  told  him ;  and  could  not  persuade 
himself  that. such  a  history  could  be  extant,  since  tire 
blood  of  the  enemies  he  had  slain  was  still  reektng  on  hid 
sword-blade;  and  could  people  expect  his  high  feats  of 
Arms  should  be  already  in  print  ?  However,  at  last  he 
concluded,  that  some  sage,  either  friend  or  enemy,  by  # 
art  magic  had  sent  him  to  the  press:  if  a  friend,  to  ag- 
grandize and  extol  them  above  the  most  signal  achieve* 
ments  of  any  knight-errant ;  if  an  enemy,  to  annihilate 
and  sink  them  below  the  meanest  that  ever  were  written 
óf  any  squire;  "although"  (he  said  to  himself)  "the 
feats  of  squires  never  were  written.  But  if  it  shoul£prove 
true,  that  such  a  history  was  really  extant,  since  it  was 
the  history  of  a  knight-errant,  it  must  of  necessity  be  sub* 
lime,  lofty,  illustrious,  magnificent,  and  true."  This 
thought  afforded  him  some  comfort;  but  he  lost  it  again 
upon  considering  that  the  author  Was  a  Moor,  as  was  plain 
from  the  naftie  of  Cid,  and  that  no  truth  could  be  ex* 
pected  from  the  Moors,  who  were  all  impostors,  liars* 
and  visionaries.    He  was  apprehensive  he  might  treat  of 
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his  lore  with  some  indecency,  which  might  redouhd  to 
the  disparagement  and  prejudice  of  the  modesty  of  hig 
lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  He  wished  he  might  find  & 
faithful  representation  of  his  own  constancy,  and  the  de- 
corum he  had  always  inviolably  preserved  towards  her  ; 
slighting,  for  her  sake,  queens*  empresses,  and  damsels 
of  all  degrees,  and  bridling  the  violent  impulse  of  natural 
desire.  Tossed  and  perplexed  with  these  and  a  thousand 
other  imaginations,  Sancho  and  Carrasco  found  him; 
and  Don  Quixote  received  the  bachelor  with  much  cour- 
tesy. 

This  bachelor,  though  his  name  was  Sampson,  wa4 
none  of  the  biggest,  but  an  arch  wag,  of  a  wan  complex- 
ion, but  of  a  very  good  understanding.  He  was  about 
twenty-four  yean  of  age,  round-faced,  flat-nosed,  and 
wide-mouthed:  all  signs  of  his  being  of  a  waggish  dispo- 
sition, and  a  lover  of  wit  and  humour;  as  he  made  ap- 
pear at  seeing  Don  Quixote,  before  whom  *he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  knees,  and  said  to  him,  "  Signor  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  let  me  have  the  honour  of  kissing* 
your  grandeur's  hand;  for,  by  the  habit  of  St.  Peter, 
which  I  wear,  though  I  have  yet  taken  no  other  degrees 
towards  holy  orders  but  the  four  first,  your  worship  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  knights-errant  that  have  been,  or  shall 
be,  upon  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth.  A  bless- 
ing light  on  Cid  Hamete  Benengeli,  who  has  left  us  the 
history- of  your  mighty  deeds!  and  blessings  upon  bless-, 
ings  light  on  that  virtuoso,  who  took  care  to  have  them 
translated  oat  of  Arabic  into  our  vulgar  Castilian,  for  the 
universal  entertainment  of  ail  sorts  of  people!"  Don 
Quixote  made  him  rise,  and  said,  "  It  seems,  then,  it  is 
true  that  my  history  is  really  extant,  and  that  he  who 
composed  it  was  a  Moor  and  a  sage." — "  So  true  it  is, 
sir,'9  said  Sampson,  "  that  I  verily  believe  there  are, 
this  rery  day,  about  twelve  thousand  books  published  of 
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that  history:  witness  Portugal,  Barcelona,  and  Valentía, 
where  they  have  been  printed;  and  there  is 'a  rumour, 
that  it  is  now  printing  at  Antwerp ;  and  I  foresee  that  no 
nation  or  language  will  be  without  a  translation  of  it." 
Here  Don  Quixote  said,  u  One  of  the  things,  which 
ought  to  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to  a  virtuous  and 
eminent  man,  is,  to  find,  while  he  is  living,  his  good 
name  published  and  in  print,  in  every  body's  mouth 
and  in  every  body's  hand:  I  say,  his  good  name;  for  if 
it  be  the  contrary,  no  death  can  equal  it." — "  If  fame 
and  a  good  name  are  to  carry  it,"  said  the  bachelor, 
"  your  worship  alone  bears  away  the  palm  from  all 
knights-errant:  for  the  Moor  in  bis  language,  and  the 
Castilian  in  his,  have  taken  care  to  paint  to  the  life  that 
gallant  deportment  of  your  worship,  that  greatness  of 
soul  in  confronting  dangers,  that  constancy  in  adversity 
and  patient  enduring  of  mischances,  that  modesty  and 
continence  in  love,  so  very  platonic  as  that  between 
your  worship  and  my  lady  Donna  Dulcinea  del  Ton 
boso." 

Sancho  heTe  said,  "  I  never  heard  my  lady  Dulcinea 
called  Donna  before,  but  only  plain  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ; 
so  that  here  the  history  is  already  mistaken." — "  That 
objection  is  of  no  importance/'  answered  Carrasco» 
<c  No,  certainly,"  replied  Don  Quixote:  "  but  pray 
tell  me,  signor  bachelor,  which  *of  my  exploits  are  most 
esteemed  in  this  same  history  ?" — "  As  to  that,"  answered 
the  bachelor,  "  there  are  different  opinions,  as  there  are 
different  tastes.  Some  are  for  the  adventure  of  the  wind- 
mills, which  your  worship  took  for  so  many  Briareus's 
and  giants :  others  adhere  to  that  of  the  fulling-hammers: 
these  to  the  description  of  the  two  armies,  which  after- 
wards fell  out  to  be  two  flocks  of  sheep :  another  cries 
up  tliat  of  the  dead  body,  which  was  carrying  to  be  in- 
terred at  Segovia :  one  says,  the  setting  the  galley-slaves 
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at  liberty  was  beyond  tfhcra  all :  another,  that  none  can 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  two  Benedictine  giants,  with 
the  combat  of  the  valorous  Biscainer." — "  Pray  tell  me, 
signor  bachelor,"  quoth  Sancho,  u  is  there  among  the 
rest  the  adventure  of  the  Yangueses,  when  our  good 
Rozinante  liad  a  longing  after  the  forbidden  fruit?" — 
"  The  sagé,"  answered  Sampson,  "  has  left  nothing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  inkhorn ;  he  inserts  and  remarks  every 
thing,  even  to  the  capers  Sancho  cut  in  the  blanket."—*» 
"  I  cut  no  capers  in  the  blanket,"  answered  Sancho  r  u  im. 
the  air  I  own  I  did,  and  more  than  I  desired." — *'  In  my 
opinion,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  there  is  no  history  in  the 
world  that  has  not  its  ups  and  downs,  especially  those 
which  treat  of  chivalry ;  for  such  can  never  be  altogether 
filled  with  prosperous  events." — "  For  all  that,"  replied 
the  bachelor,  "  some,  who  have  read  the  history,  say, 
they  should  have  bepn  better  pleased,  if  the  authors 
thereof  had  forgotten  some  of  those  numberless  drub- 
bings given  to  Signor  Don  Quixote  in  different  encoun- 
ters."— "  Therein,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  consists  the  truth 
of  the  history." — "  They  might  indeed  as  well  have  omit- 
ted them,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  since  there  is  no  necessity 
of  recording  those  actions,  which  do  not  change  nor  alter 
the  truth  of  the  story,  and  especially  if  they  redound  to 
the  discredit  of  the  hero.  In  good  faith^  iEneas  was  not 
altogether  so  pious  as  Virgil  -paints  him,  nor  Ulysses  so 
prudent  as  Homer  describes  him."—- &  It  iá  true,"  re- 
plied Sampson;  "  but  it  is  one  thing  to  write  as  a  poet, 
and  another  to  write  as  an  historian.  The  poet  may  say, 
or  sing,  not  as  things  were,  but  as  they  ought  to  have 
been ;  but  the  historian  must  pen  them,  not  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  but  as  they  really  were,  without  adding  to 
or  diminishing  any  thing  from  the  truth." — "  Well,  if 
it  be  so,  that  Signor  Moor  is  in  a  vein  of  telling  truth," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  there  is  no  doubt,  but,  among  my  mas* 
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ter's  rib-roastings,  mine  arc  to  be  found  also :  far  the/ 
never  took  measure  of  his  worship's  shoulders,  but  at  the 
mane  time  they  took  the  dimensions  of  my  whole  body : 
but  why  should  I  wonder  at  that,  since,  as  the  self-same 
master  of  mine  says,  the  members  must  .partake  of  the  ail- 
ments of  the  head  ?"— "  Sandio,  you  ate  a  sly  wag,"  .an- 
swered Don  Quixote:  "  in  faith,  you  want  not  for  a 
memory,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  have  one."' — "Thougfc 
I  had  never  so  much  ja>mind  to  forget  the  drabs  I  have  re- 
ceived," quoth  Sancho,  "  the  tokens,  that  are  still  fresh 
op  my  ribs,  would  not  .let  -mc." 

f6  Hold  your  peace,  -Sancho,"  said  J>on  Quixote, 
"  and  do.  not  interrupt  signer  bachelor,  whom  I  entreat 
to  go 'on,  and  tell  ¡me  'what  is  farther  sai<J  of  me  in  the 
aforesaid  .history."-^"  And  of  me  too,"  quoth  Sancho; 
cc  for  I  hear  that  I  am  one  of  the  principal  parsons  in 
it."— "Persons^  not  parsons,  friend 'Sancho,"  j»id  Samp- 
son.—"  What!  another  corrector  of  hard  wordsl"  quoth 
Sancho;  "  if  this  be  the  trade,  we  shall  never  have 
idone."— "  Let  medie,  Sancho,"  answered  the  bachelor, 
"  if  you.  are  not  the  second  person  of  the  history:  nay, 
there. are  some  who  would. rather  hear  you  talk  than  the 
¿finest  follow  of  them  all :  though  there  are  also  some,  who 
«y  you  was  a  little  too  tnredulous  in  the  matter  of  the 
¿government  tfthrtt  island,  promised  you  by  Signor  Don 
Quixote  here  present." — "There  is  still  sunshine  on  the 
•wall/9  said  Don  Quixote;  "  and,  when  Sancho  is  more 
.ad vanned  in  age,  with  the  experience  that  years  give, 
.he  will  be  better  qualified  to  be  a  governor  than  he  is 
jrow."— >"  Before  God,  air,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  if  I  am 
not  ¿it  to  govern  an  island  at  these  years,  I  shall  not 
know  how  to  govern  it  at  the  age  of  Methusalem.  The 
mischief  of  it4s,  that  the  said  island  sticks  I  know  not 
where,  and  not  in  my  want  of  a  bead-piece  'to  govern 
it." — "  Recommend  it  to  God,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quix- 
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ote ;  "  for  all  will  be  well,  and  perhaps  better  than  you 
think ;  for  a  leaf  stirs  not  on  the  tree  without  the  will  of 
God."—"  That  is  true,"  replied  Sampson ;  "  and,  If  it 
pleases  God,  Sancho  will  not  want  a  thousand  islands  to 
govern,  much  less  one;" — "  I  have  seen  governors  ere 
mm"  quoth  Sancho,'"  who,  in  my  opinion,  do  not 
come  up  to  the  sole  of  my  shoe  ;  and  yet  they  ¿re  called 
your  lordship,  and  are  served  on  plate," — "Those  are 
not  governors  of  islands,"  replied  Sampson,  "  but  of 
other  governments  more  manageable ;  for  those  who  go- 
vern islands,  must  at  least  understand  grammar."—- 
"  Gramercy  for  that !"  quóth  Sancho ;  "  it  is  all  Greek 
to  me,  for  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  But  let  us  leave 
the  business  of  governments  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  let 
him  dispoiR^  me  so  as  I  may  be  most  instrumental  in 
his  service;  I  say,  Signpr  Bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco, 
I  am  infinitely  pleased  that  the  author  of  the  history  has 
spoken  of  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  what  he  says  of  me 
is  not  at  all  tiresome ;  for,  upon  the  faith  of  a  trusty 
squire,  had  he  said  any  thing  of  me  unbecoming  an  old 
Christian,  as  I  am,  the  deaf  should  have  heard  it."— 
"  That  would  be  working  miracles,"  answered  Sampson» 
"Miracles,  or  no  miracles,"  quoth  Sancho,  "let  eveiy 
one  take  heed  how  they  talk  or  write  of  people,  and  not  , 
set  down  at  random  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  their 
imagination." 

"  One  of  the  faults  people  charge  upon  that  history," 
said  the  bachelor,  "  is,  that  the  author  has  inserted  in  it 
a  novel,  entitled»  The  Curious  Impertinent ;  not  that  it 
is  bad  in  itself  or  ill  written,  but  for  having  no  relation 
to  that  glace,  nor  any  thing  to  do  with  the  story  of  his 
worship  Signor  Don  Quixote." — "  I  will  lay  a  wager," 
replied  Sancho,  "  the  son  of  a  bitch  has  made  a  jumble 
of  fish  and  flesh  together." — "  I  aver  then,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  that  the  author  of  my  history  could  not  be  a 
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sage,  but  some  ignorant  pretender,  who,  at  random  ancf 
*  it  bout  any  judgment,  has  set  himself  to  write  it,  come* 
of  it  what  would  :  like  Orbaneja,  the  painter  of  Ubedar 
Who,  being  asked  what  be  painted,  answered,  "  As  it 
may'  hit."  Sometimes  he  would  paint  a  cock  after  such 
a  guise,  and  so  preposterously  designed,  that  he  was 
forced  to  write  under  it  in  Gothic  characters,  %#*  i*  a  ml : 
and  thus  it  will  fare  with  my  history ;  it  will  stand  in 
need  of  a  comment  to  make  it  intelligible*" — "  Not  at 
all,"  answered  Sampson  ;  "  for  it  is  so  plain,  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  it  i  children  thumb  it,  boys  read  it,  men 
«ndersümd  it,  and  old  folks  commend  it;  in  short,  it  is 
so  tossed  about,  so  conned,  and  so  thoroughly  known  by 
all  sorts  of  people,  that  they  no  sooner  espy  a  lean  scrub* 
iorse,  than  they  cry,  _"  Yonder  goes  Rozinante  ln  But 
none  art  so  mach  addicted  to  reading  it  as  your  pages» 
Then?  is  not  a  nobleman's  anti-chamber  in  which  you  wilt 
not  find  a  Don  Quixote.  If  one  fays  it  down,  another 
take»  it  tip ;  on*  asks  for  itt  another  snatches  it :  in  short, 
it  it  tile  motft  pleasing  and  least  prejudicial  entertainment 
hitherto  published  z  for  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  ap~ 
f&kitowé  ot  «a»  fantnodest  word  in  it,  nor  a  thought  that  is 
Mt  entirety  Catholic,"—"  To  write  otherwise,"  said' 
Bon  Quixote,  "  had  not  been  to  write  truths,  but  lies  ; 
and  historians,  who  are  fond  of  renting  falsehoods,  should 
be  burnt,  like  coiners  of  false  money.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  imagine  what  moved  the  author  to  introduce  novel» 
or  foreign  relations,  my  own  story  affording  matter 
«noUgh ;  but  without  doubt  we  may  apply  the  proverb* 
With  hay  ot  with  straw 8,  &c. ;  for  verily,  had  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  publishing  my  thoughts,  my  sighs, 
my  tears,  my  good  wishes,  and  my  achievements  alone, 
he  might  have  compiled  a  volume  as  big  or  bigger  than 
all  the  works  of  Tostatu*9.  In  short,  signor  bachelor, 
trhatl  mean  is,  that,  in  order  to  the  compiling  histories, 
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r  books  of  any  kind  whatever,  a  man  had  need  of  a 
great  deal  of  judgment,  and  a  mature  understanding :  to 
to  talk  wittily,  and  write  pleasantly,  are  the  talents  of  a 
great  genius  only*  The  most  difficult  character  in  co- 
medy is  that  of  the  fool,  and  he  must  be  no  simpleton  who 
plays  that  part.  History  is  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  be* 
cause  truth  is  essential  to  it  ?  and  where  truth  is,  there 
God. himself  is,  so  far  as  truth  is  concerned?  notwith- 
standing which,  there  are  those,  who  compose  Woks  and 
toss  them  out  into  the  world  like  fritters." 

"  There  are  few  books  go  bad,"  said  the  bachelor, 
4€  but  there  is  something  good  in  them." — u  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that,"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  u  but  N  it  often, 
happens,  that  they,  who  have  deservedly  acquired  a 
good  share  of  reputation,  by  their  writings,  lessen  or  lose 
it  entirely  by  committing  them  to  the  press." — u  The 
reason  of  that,"  said  Sampson,  "  is,  that  printed  works 
being  examined  at  leisure,  the  faults  thereof  are  the  more 
easily  discovered ;  and  the  greater  the  fame  of  the  author 
is,  the  more  strict  and  severe  is  the  scrutiny.  Men  fa- 
mous for  their  parts,  great  poets,  and  celebrated  histo- 
rians, are  always  envied  by  those  who  take  a  pleasure 
and  make  it  their  particular  entertainment  to  censure 
other  men's  writings,  without  ever  having  published  any 
of  their  own."—"  That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,"  said 
Don  Quixote ;  "  for  there  are  many  divines  who  make 
•o  figure  in  the  pulpit,  and  ydL  are  excellent  at  espying 
the  defects**  superfluities  of  preachers."—"  All  this  is 
very  true,  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  said  Carrasco ;  "  but  I 
wish  such  ¿ritics  would  be  more  merciful  and  less  nice, 
nndifat  dwell  so  much  upon  the  motes  of  that  bright  sun, 
the  work  they  censure.  For,  though  alt  guando  bonus 
éormiiat  Homer  its,  they  ought  to  consider  how  much  he 
was  awake  to  give  hi*  work  ap  much  light  and  leave  as 
liUleahade  as  he  could:  and  perhaps  those. very  parts 
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which  some  men  do  not  taste,  are  like  moles  which 
sometimes  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  face  that  has  them. 
And  therefore  I  say,  that  whoever  prints  a  book  runs  a 
very  great  risk,  it  being  of  all  impossibilities  the  most 
impossible  to  write  such  a  one  as  shall  satisfy  and  please 
idl  kinds  of  readers,"— "  That  which  treats  of  me," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  has  pleased  but  a  few/'— "  On  the 
contrary,"  replied  the  bachelor,  "  as  stultorum  infinites 
est  numerus,  so  infinite  is  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  delighted  with  that  history  ;  though  some  have  taxed 
the  author's  memory  as  faulty  or  treacherous,  in  forgct- 
tingtotelluswhothe  thief  was  that  stole  Sancho's  Dapple l0; 
which  is  not  related,  but  dnly  inferred  from  what  is  there 
written,  thathe  was  stolen :  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  we 
find  himmountedupon  the  self-same  beast,  without  hearing 
how  Dapple  appeared  again.  It  is  also  objected,  that 
he  has  omitted  to  mention  what  Sancho  did  with  the  hun- 
dred crowns  he  found  in  the  portmanteau  upon  the  Sable 
Mountain  ;  for  he  never  speaks  of  them  more,  and  many 
persons  would  be  glad  to  learn  what  he  did  with  them, 
Or  how  he  spent  them  ;  for  that  is  one  of  the  most  substan- 
tial point!  wanting  in  the  work."  Sancho  answered  : 
«  Master  Sampson,  I  am  not  now  in  a  condition  to  tell 
tales,  or  to  make  up  accounts ;  for  I  have  a  qualm  come 
over  my  stomach,  and  shall  be  upon  the  rack  tul  I  have 
removed  it  with  a  couple  of  draughts  of  stale.  I  have 
it  at  home,  and  my  chuck  stays  for  me.  As  soon  as  I 
have  dined,  I  will  come  back  and  satisfy  your  worship 
and  the  whole  world,  in  whatever  they  are  pleased  to 
ask  me,  both  concerning  the  loss  of  Dapple,  and  what 
became  of  the  hundred  crowns."  So,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  or  speaking  a  word  more,  he  went  to  his 
own  house.  Don  Quixote  pressed  and  entreated  the 
bachelor  to  stay  and  do  penance  with  him.  The  ba- 
chelor accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  staid.    Two  p* 
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geons  'were  added  to  the  usual  commons,  ami  the  conver- 
sation at  table  fell  upon  the  subject  of  chivalry.  Car- 
rasco carried  on  the  humour ;  the  banquet  was  ended  ; 
they  slept  out  the  heat  of  the  day ;  Sancho  came  back  j 
and  the  former  discourse  was  resumed.  * 


CHAP.  IV. 

Wherein  Sancho  Panza  answers  the  Bachelor  Sampson 
Carrasco'* s  Doubts  and  Questions,  with  other  Inci«' 
dents  worthy  to  be  known  and  recited, 

SANCHO  came  back  to  Don  Quixote's  house,  and, 
resuming  the  former  discourse,  in  answer  to  what  the  ba- 
chelor Sampson  Carrasco  desired  to  be  informed  of, 
namely,  by  whom,  when,  and  how,  the  ass  was  stolen, 
he  said:  "  That  very  night,  when,  flying  from  the 
holy  brotherhood,  we  entered  into  the  Sable  Mountain, 
after  the  unlucky  adventure  of  the  galley-slaves,  and  of 
the  dead  body  that  was  carrying  to  Segovia,  my  master 
and  I  got  into  a  thicket,  where,  he  leaning  upon  his 
lance,  and  I  sitting  upon  Dapple,  being  both  of  us 
mauled  and  fatigued  by  our  late  skirmishes,  we  fell 
asleep  as  soundly  as  if  we  had  had  four  feather-beds  under 
us ;  especially  I  for  my  part  slept  so  fast,  that  the  thief, 
whoever  he  was,  had  leisure  enough  to  suspend  mc  on 
four  stakes,  which  he  planted  under  the  four  corners  of  the 
pannel,  and  in  this  manner,  leaving  me  mounted  thereon, 
got  Dapple  from  under  me  without  my  feeling  it." — 
"  That  is  an  easy  matter,  and  no  new  accident,"  «aid 
Don  Quixote ;  "for  the  like  happened  to  Sacripante  at 
the  siege  of  Albraca,  where  that  famous  robber  Brúñelo, 
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by  this  self-same  invention,  stole  his  horse  from  between 
his  legs." — "The  dawn  appeared,"  contiuued  ¿Sancho, 
"  and  scarcely  had  I  stretched  myself,  when,  the  stakes  giv- 
ing way,  down  came  I  with  a  confounded  squelch  to  the 
ground.  I  looked  about  for  my  ass,  but  saw  him  not : 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  I  made  such  a  lamenta- 
tion, that,  if  the  author  of  our  history  has  not  set  it 
down,  he  may  reckon  that  he  has  omitted  an  excellent 
thing.  At  the  end  of  I  know  not  how  many  days,  as  I 
was  accompanying  the  Princess  Micomicona,  I  saw  and 
knew  my  ass  again,  and  upon  him  came,  in  the  garb  of 
a  gipsy,  that  cunning  rogue  and  notorious  malefactor 
Gines  de  Passamonte,  whom  my  master  and  I  freed  front 
the  galley-chain." — "  The  mistake  ¿loes  not  He  in  this,** 
replied  Sampson,  "  but  in  the  author's  making  Sancho 
still  ride  upon  the  very  same  beast,  before  he  gives  us 
any  account  of  his  being  found  again." — "  To  this^"  said 
Sancho,  "  I  know  not  what  to  answer,  unless  it  be  that  the 
historian  was  mistaken ;  or  it  might  be  an  oversight  of 
the  printer.  "-*-"  It  must  be  so  without  doubt,"  said 
Sampson :  "  but  what  became  of  the  hundred  crowns ; 
were  they  sunk  ?" — u  I  laid  them  out,"  quoth  Sancho, 
u  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  my  own  person,  and  those 
of  my  wife  and  children ;  and  they  have  been  the  cause 
of  my  wife's  bearing  patiently  the  journies  and  rambles 
I  have  taken  in  the  service  of  my  master  Don  Quixote  : 
for,  had  I  returned,  after  so  long  a  time,  pcnnylcss  and 
without  my  ass,  black  would  have  been  my  luck.  If  you 
would  know  any  thing  more  of  me,  here  am  I,  ready 
to  answer  the  king  himself  in  person :  and  nobody  has 
any  thing  to  meddle  or  make,  whether  I  brought  or 
brought  not,  whether  I  spent  or  spent  not ;  for,  if  the 
blows  that  have  been  given  me  in  these  sallies,  were  to  be 
paid  for  in  ready  money¿  though  rated  only  at  four  ma* 
ra vedis  apiece,  another  hundred  crowns  would  not  pay 
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for  half  of  them :  and  let  every  man  lay  bis  band  upon 
his  heart,  and  let  him  not  be  judging  white  for  black, 
nor  black  for  white ;  for  every  one  is  as  God  has  made  him, 
and  oftentimes  a  great  deal  worse. " 

"  I  will  take  care,"  said  Carrasco,  "  to  inform  the  au-' 
thor  of  the  history ,  that,  if  be  reprints  the  book,  he  shall 
.not forget  what  honest  Sancho  has  told  us,  which  will  make 
the  book  as  good  again/' — "  Is  there  any  thing  else  to  be 
corrected  in  that  legend,  signor  bachelor  ?"  added  Don 
Quixote.  u  There  may  be  others,"  answered  Carrasco, 
"  but  none  of  equal  importance  with  those  already  men- 
tioned."— "  And,  peradventure,"  said.  Don  Quixote, 
"the  author  promises  a  second  part." — "He  does,"  an- 
swered Sampson,  "  but  says  he  has  not  met  with  It,  nor 
can  learn  who  has  it;  and  therefore  we  are  in  doubt 
whether  it  will  appear  or  no :  and  as  well  for  this  reason, 
as  because  sortie  people  say,  that  second  parts  are  never 
good  for  any  thing ;  and  others,  that  as  there  is  enough 
of  Don  Quixote  already,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  no 
second  part;  though  some,  who  are  more  jovial  than 
saturnine,  cry,  Lei  us  have  more  Quixotades ;  let  Don 
Quixote  encounter j  and  Sancho  Panza  talk,-  and,  be  the 
-test  what  it  an'//,  we  shall  be  contented." — "  And  pray, 
how  stands  the  author  affected  f  "  demanded  Don  Quixote» 
"  How  !"  answered  Sampson;  "why,  as  soon  as  ever  he 
can  find  the  history  he  is  looking  for  with  extraordinary 
diligence,  he  will  immediately  send  it  to  the  press,  being 
prompted  thereto  more  by  interest  than  by  any  motive  of 
praise  whatever."  To  which  Sancho  said :  "  Does  the 
author  aim  at  money  and  profit  ?  It  will  be  a  wonder  then 
if  he  succeeds,  since  he  will  only  stitch  it  away  in  great 
haste,  like  a  tailor  on  Easter-eve ;  for  works  that  are  done 
hastily  are  never  finished  with  that  perfection  they 
require.  I  wish  this  same  Signor  Moor  would  consider 
*  little  what  lie  is  about :  for  I  and  my  master  will  furnish 
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him  so  abundantly  with  lime  and  mortar  in  matter  of  adven* 
ture»  and  variety  of  accidents,  that  he  may  not  only  com- 
pile a  second  part,-  but  a  hundred.  The  good  man  thinks, 
without  doubt,  that  we  lie  sleeping  here  in  straw  ;  but  let 
him  hold  up  the  foot  while  the  smith  is  shoeing,  and  he 
will  see  on  which  we  halt.  What  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  this 
master  of  mine  had  taken  my  counsel,  we  had  ere  now  been 
in  the  field,  redressing  grievances  and  righting  wrongs,  as 
is  the  practice  and  usage  of  good  knights-errant." 

Sancho  had  scarcely  finished  this  discourse,  when  the 
neigh  ings  of  Rozinante  reached  their  ears  ;  which  Don 
Quixote  took  for  a  most  happy  omen,  and  resolved  to 
make  another  sally  within  three  or  four  days ;  and,  decla- 
ring his  intention  to  the  bachelor,  he  askedv  his  advice 
which  way  he  should  begin  his  journey.     The  bache- 
lor replied,  he  was  ot  opinion  that  he  should  go  directly 
to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and  the  city  of  Sáragossa, 
where,  in  a*  few  days,  there  was  to  be  held  a  most  solemn 
tournament,  in  honour  of  •  the  festival  of  Saint  George,  in 
which  he  might  acquire  renown  above  all  the  Arragonian 
knights,  which  would  be  the  same  thing  as  acquiring  it 
above  all  the  knights  in  the  Irorld.     He  commended  his 
resolution  as  most  honourable  and  most  valorous,  and 
gave  him  a  hint  to  be  more  weary  in  encountering  dangers, 
because  his  life  was  not  his  own,  but  theirs  who  stood  in 
need  of  his  aid  and  succour  in  their  distresses.     "  This  is 
what  I  renounce,  Signor  Sampson,'*  quoth  Sancho ;  "  for 
my  master  makes  no  more  of  attacking  a  hundred  armed 
-  men,  than  a  greedy  boy  would  do  half  a  dozen    melons. 
Body  of  the  world  !  signor  bachelor,  yes,  there  must  be 
a  time  to  attack,  and  a  time  to  retreat ;  and  it  must  not  be 
always,  Saint  Jago,  and  charge!  Spain  !  u  And,  farther,. 
I  have  heard  say  (and,  if  I  remember  right,  from  my  mas- 
ter himself)  that  the  mean  of  true  valour  lies  between  the 
extremes  of    cowardice  and  rashness  :  and  if  this  be  so,  I 
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would  not  bave  kirn  run  ayay ,  when  there  is  no  needaf  it; 
nor  would  I  bare  him  faH  on*  -when  lie  too  great  superior 
rty  requites  another  thin; :  but  above  all  things  I  would 
let  ny  master  knew,  that,  if  lie  will  take  me  with  turn,  it 
must  be  «pa»  condition,  thai  he  shall  battle  it  ail  himself, 
and  that  I  frill  not  be  obliged  to  do  any  other  thing  bulto 
look  After  his  clothes  and  his  diet  •;  to  which  purpose  I  wül 
¿fetch  andtoany  like  any  spaniel :  butt»  imagine  .that  I  will 
toty  hand  fa  my  fiwoud,  ¿though  it  be  against  «ascally  /wood** 
titfttnrs  mÜh;haaks>aod  hatchets,  ástoibe  vory-much  mista- 
ktiu  X>fiignorJSaBaf»on,ído'not»8etüpfor1:he  fame  of  be- 
ing reliant,  but  for  that  «if  being  the  best  and  foithfullett 
nquwre  thatfenrorjwpveda  knight-errant:  and  if  m^  lord  Don 
Qaiodple,  in  foonside  ration  of  my  many, and  good  services, 
has  a  mind  to  bestow  on  me  some  one  island  of  the  many  his 
.woiship.*ays  te  shall  light  upon,  I  shall  be  npttcfa  bebold- 
4»  to  Adas  for  the  {honour ;  and  .though  be  should  not  give 
n*  one,' bora  I  am ;  and  we  must  not  rely  u pan-one  another, 
tat  upon  «God;;  4and.  perhaps  the  bread  I  shall  eat  without 
ll»g«v»niiÉ£n¿»may  g»;down  more  sarour fly 'than  that»! 
should  eat  with  it  :  and  how. do  I  iknowbut  the  devil,  in 
oneof  theseigovemments,may  jprovide-me  some  stumbling- 
¿dock,  that  I.may  ¡fall  and  dash.otft  my  grinders?  Sandio 
imsiiorfi,  andfianchoJ.intend'tb  die  t  yet,  for  all  that,  if 
taidy  smcLoquánriy,  withoutmnch -solicitude  or  much  dan- 
ger,, tnwemskoáld  dbanoe  to  2brów  an  Island,  or  tsome 
such  iking,  in  .my  way,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  neither  as 
to  nefose.it;  air  it  as  a  saying,  Wken  they  groe  yoy  « 
Jtafety  mááce&a&e  with  ihe  rope  ;  arid  when  good  fortune 
i<mte*y'bc*itreit*ke)her*m;t' 

"•¡Brahá*  Sansám,"  Jsi»id')Gaf*asco,i"<ytta  ka^e  spoken 
Jbkahny  professor :  inrtmiftholéss' trust  in  God,  and  Signer 
Don  Quinóte,  th&bhe  will  gi*e  you,  nofcotfly  an  island,  . 
tat  era*»*  kingdcsn/V*"  One  ue  likely  as  the  othet,*' 
faMwiuujd^qacfap;  -u  ttxtigh  I  could  tell  Signar  Carrasco  . 
vt)t.  ii.  r  * 
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that  m  y  master  will  not  throw  the  kingdom  he  gives  me  into 
a  bag  without  a  bottom  :  for  I  have  felt  my  own  pulse,  and 
find  myself  in  health  enough  to  rule  kingdoms  and  govef* 
islands,  and  so  much  I  have  signified  before  now  to  my 
lord/' — u  Look  you,  Sancho,9'  said  Sampson,  "  honours 
change  manners ;  and  it  may  come  to  pass,  when  you  at* 
a  governor,  that  you  may  not  know  the  very  mother  that 
bore  you." — "That,"  answered  Sancho,  "  may  be  the 
case  with  those  that  are  born  among  the  mallows,  bvt  not 
with  those  whose  souls,  like  mine,  arexoreied  four  inches 
thick  with  grease  of  the  old  Christian :  no;  consider  my 
disposition,  whether  it  is  likely,  to  be  ungrateful  to  any 
body."—"  God  grant  it!"  said  Don  Quixote,  «  and  wc 
shall  see  when  the  government  comes ;  for  methinks  I  have 
it  already  in  my  eye." 

This  said,  he  desired  the  bachelor,  if  he  were  a  poet, 
that  he  would  do  him  the.  favour  to  compose  for  him  some 
verses  by  way  of  a  farewell  to  his  lady  Dulcinea  det 
Toboso,*  and  that  he  would  place  a  letter  of  her  n^mtrat 
the  beginning  of  each  verse,  in  such  manner,  thatot  theetld 
of  the  verses,  the  first  letters  taken  together  might  inakt 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso..  The  bachelor  answered*  though 
Jie  was  not  of  the  famous  poets  of  Spain,  who  were  said  to 
be  but  three  and  a  half,  he  would  not  fail  to  compose  those 
versus;  though  he  was  sensible  it  would  be  no  easy 
task,  the  name  consisting  of  seventeen  letters ;  for,  if  he 
made  four  stanaas  of  four  verses  each,  there  would  be  a 
letter  too  much ;  and  if  he  made  them  of  five,  which  they 
call  décimas  or  redondillas,  there  would  be  three  letters 
wanting :  nevertheless  he  would  endeavour  to  sink  a  letter 
as  well  a»  fee  emild,  so  aa  that  the  name  of  Dulcinea  del 
Tobop?  shoakl  be  included  in  the  four  stanzas;"  "  IM  it 
be  so  by  all  means,"  said  Don  Quixote  ;  "  for,  if  the  name 
be  not  plain  and  manifest,  no  woman  will  believe  the 
Thymes  were  made  for  her. " »  They  agreed  upon  this,  and 
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that  they  should  set  out  eight  days  after.  Don  Quixote 
enjoined  the  bachelor  to  keep  it  secret,  especially  from 
the  priest  and  master  Nicholas,  and  from  his  niece  and 
housekeeper,  that  they  might  not  obstruct  his  honourable 
and  valorous  purpose.  All  which  Carrasco  promised, 'and 
took  his  leave,  charging  Don  Quixote  to  give  him  advice 
of  his  good  or  ill  success,  as  opportunity  offered :  and 
so  they  again  bid  each  other  farewell,  and  Sancho  went  to 
provide  and  put  in  order  what  was  necessary  for  the 
expedition. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  wise  and  pleasant  Discourse  which  passed  .be- 
tween Sancho  Panza  and  his  Wife  Teresa  Panic 

1HE  translator  of  this  history,  coming  to  write  this 
fifth  chapter,  says,  he  takes  it  to  be  apocryphal,  be- 
cause in  it  Sancho  talks  in  another  stile  than  could  be 
expected  from  his  shallow  understanding,  and  says  such 
subtile  things,  that  he  reckons  impossible  that  he  should 
know  them  ;  nevertheless,  he  would  not  omit  translating 
them,  to  comply  with  the  duty  of  his  office,  and  so  went 
on,  saying: — 

Sancho  came  home  so  gay  and  so  merry,  that  his  wife 
perceived  his  joy  a  bow-shot  off,  insomuch  that  she 
could  not  bat  ask  him,  "  What  is  the  matter,  friend 
Sancho,  you  are  so  merry  V*  To  which  he  answered, 
u  Dear  wife,  if  it  were  God's  will,  I  should  be  very 
glad  not  to  be  so  well  pleased  as  I  appear  to  be."— ~ 
"Husband,"  replied  she,  "  I  understand  you  not,  and 
know  not  what  you  mean  by  saying,  you  should  bo 
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glad,  if  it  were  God1*  will,  you  were  not  so  much  pleased  ;. 
now,  ¿illy  as  I  am,  I  cannot  gmeae  how  one  can  taJte 
pleasure  in  not  being  pleased."— "  Look  yo»,  Teresa," 
answered  Sancho,  "  lam  thus  merry  because  I  am  re- 
solved to  return  to  the  service  of  my  master  Don  Quixote, 
who  fe  determined  to  make  a  third  sally  in  quest  of  ad- 
Venture»;  and  I  am  to  accompany,  him,  for  so  my  neces- 
sity will  have  it :  besides,  I  am  pleased  with  the  hopea 
of  finding  the  other  hundred  crowns ,  like  those  we  have, 
spent :  though  it  grieves  me  that  I  must  part  from  you 
and  my  children ;  and  if  God  would  be  pleased  to  give 
me  bread',  dryshod  and  at  home,  without  dragging  me 
over  rough  and  smooth,  and  through  thick  and  thin, 
which  he  might  do  at  a  small  expense,  and  by  only 
willing  it  so,  it  is  plain  my  joy  ¿would  be  more  firm  and 
solid,  since  it  is  now  mingled  with  sorrow  for  leaving 
you :  so  that  I  said  right  when  I  said  I  should  be  glad, 
if  it  were  God's  will,  I  were  not  so  well  pleased." — - 
"  Look  yóu,  Sancho,"  replied  Teresa,  "  ever  since  you 
have  been  a  member  .of  a  knight-errant^  you  talk  in  such 
a  roundabout  manner,  that  there  is  nobody  understands 
you."—- "  It  is  enough  that  God  understands  me,  wife," 
answered  Sancho ;  "  for  he  is  the  unddrstander  of  all 
things ;'  and  so  ranch  for  that  j  and  do  you  hear,  sister, 
it  is  convenient  you  should  take  more  than  ordinary 
care  of  Dapple  these  three  days,  that  he  may  be  in  a 
condition  to  bear  arms;  double  his  allowance,  and  get 
the  pack-saddle  in  order,  and  the  rest  of  his  tackling  ;■ 
for  we  are  not  going  to  a  wedding,  but  to  roam  about 
the  world,  and  to  have  now  and  then  a  bout  at  give 
and  take  with  giants^  fiery  dragons,  and  goblins,  and  to 
hear  hissing*,  roarings*  bellowings,  and  bleatinga ;  all 
which  would  be  but  flowers  of  lavender  if  we  had  not 
to  do  .with  Yanguescs  and  enchanted  Moors." — u  I  bev 
lleve  indeed,  husband,"  ^replied  Teresa,  "  that  your 
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sqrfiea»  cnaisf  do  not  eat  their  broad  for  nothing,  and . 
therefore  I  shall  not  fail  to  beseech  our  Lord  to  deliver 
yon  speedily  from  so  mack  evil  hap."—"  I  tell  you, 
wife,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that,  did  I  not  expect  era 
long  to  see  myself  a  governor  of  an  island,  I  should  drop 
down  dead  upon  the  spot."—"  Not  so,  my  dear  hus- 
band!" answered  Teresa.  "Let  the  hen  lire,  though 
it  be  with  the  pip.  Live  yon,  and  the  devil  take  all  the 
governments  in  the  world.  Without  a  government  yod 
came  from  your  mother's  womb  ;  without  a  government 
have  you  lived  hitherto;  and  without  a  government 
wiH  you  go  or  be  carried  to  your  grave.,  whenever  it 
shall  please  God.  How  many  folks  are  there  in  the  world, 
that  have  not  a  government !  and  yet  they  live  for  all 
that,  and  are  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  people.  The 
best  sauce  in  the  world  is  hunger,  and,  as  that  is  never 
wanting  to  the  poor,  they  always  eat  with  a  relish.  But 
if,  perchance,  Sancho,  you  should  get  a  government, 
do  not  forget  me  and  your  children.  Consider  that  little 
Sancho  is  just  fifteen  years  old,  and  it  is  fit  he  should  go 
to  school,  if  so  be  his  uncle  the  abbot  means  to  breed 
him  up  to  the  church.  Consider  also,  that  Mary  Sancha 
your  daughter,  will  not  break  her  heart  if  we  marry 
her ;  for  I  am  mistaken  if  she  has  not  as  much  mind  to  ' 
a  husband  as  you  have  to  a  government :  and  indeed, 
indeed,  better  a  daughter  but  indifferently  married  than 
well  kept." 

"  In  good  faith,"  answered  {Sancho,  "if  God  be  so 
good  to  me,  that  I  get  any  thing  like  a  government,  afear 
wife,  I  will  match  Mary  Sancha  so  highly  that  thero 
will  be  no  coming  near  her  without  calling  her  Your 
Ladyship." — "Not  so,  Sancho,"  answered  Teresa;  "the 
^  best  way  isto  marry  her  to  her  equal ;  for  if,  instead  of  pat- 
tens, you  put  her  on  clogs,  and,  instead  of  her  russet  petti- 
coat of  jfourteen-penny  stuff,  you  give  her  a  farthingale  and 
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petticoats  of  silk,  and,  instead  of  plain  Molly  and  You, 
she  be  called  My  Lady  Such-a-oneand  Your  Ladyship, 
the  girl  will  not  know  where  she  is,  and  will  fall  into  a 
thousand  mistakes  at  every  step,  discovering  the  coarse 
thread  of   her    home-spun   country-stuff." — "  Peace, ' 
fool !"  quoth  Sancho  ;  "  for  all  the  business  is  to  prac- 
tise two  or  three  years,  and  after  that  the  ladyship  and 
the  gravity  will  sit  upon  her  as  if  they  were  made  for 
her;  and  if  not;  what  matters  it?    Let  her  be  a  lady, 
and  come  what  will  of  it." — "  Measure  yourself  by 
your  condition,  Sandio,"  answered  Teresa;  u seek  not 
to  raise  yourself  higher,  ond  remember  the  proverb,  Wipe 
¡four  neighbour's  son's  nose,,  and  take,  him  into  your 
house 13 .     It  would  be  a  pretty  business  truly  to  marry 
our  Mary  to  some  great  count  or  knight,  who,  when  the 
fancy  takes  him,  would  look  upon  her  as  some  strange 
thing,  and  be  calling  her. country-wench,  clod-breaker's 
brat,  and  I  know  not  what:  not  while  I  live,  husband ; 
I  have  not  brought  up  my  child  to  be  so  used.    Do  you 
provide  money,  Sancho,  and  leave  the  matching  of  her 
to  my  care ;  for  there  is  Lope  Tocho,  John  Tocho's  son, 
a  lusty  hale  young  man,  whom  we  know,  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  girl ;   she  will  be 
very  well  married  to  him,  considering  he  is  our  equal, 
and  will  be  always  under  our  eye;  and  we  shall  be  all 
as  one,  parents  and  children,  grandsons  and  sons-in-law, 
and  so  the  peace  and  blessing  of  God  will  be  among  us 
all :    and  do  not    you  pretend  to  be  marrying  her  now 
aty#ur  courts  and  great  palaces,  where  they  will  nei- 
ther understand   her,    nor   she   understand  herself,"— 
"  Hark  you,   beast,    and  wife  for.  Barabbas,"   replied 
Sancho;    "  why  would  you   now,   without  rhyme    or 
reason,  hinder  me  from  marrying  our  daughter  with  one 
who  may  bring  me  grandchildren  that  may  bestiled  Your 
Lordships  I     Look  you,  Teresa,  I  have  always  heard 
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my  better»  say/4  he  that  will  riot  when  ic  may,  when  he 
will  he  shall  hare  nay  ¡'  and  it  would  be, very  wrong,  now 
that  fortunes  is  knocking  at  oar  deoí,  to  Ahut*  it  against 
her:  let  Ms  spréfrd  our  sails  to  the  favofttable  gale  that 
now  blows.?'  This  kind  of  language,  and  what  Sancho 
says  farther  below,  made  the  translator  of  this  history 
«ay,  he  takes  this  chapter  to. he  apocryphal» 

"  Do  you  think,  nptmal,"*  continued  Sancho,  íí  that  it 
would  be  .well  for  me  to  be  really'  possessed:  of  tome  be* 
neicial  government,  that)  may  lift  us  but  ¡of  ihe  :dkt> 
and  enable  me  to  match  Mary  Sancha  to  wdtom  I  pleased  t 
You  will  then  see  how  people  will  call  you  itaima  Teresa 
Panza ;  and  you  will  sit  in  the  church  with  velvet  cushions, 
carpets,  and /tapestries,  in  spkb.of  ¿he  best  gentlewomei 
of  the'parish.  .^Continue  ás  you  ate,  aixLirc  always  !the 
same  thmg,  ivHhout  being  increased  or  diminished,  like 
a  figure  in  the  hangings!  No>  no ;  let  us  haVc  no  mere 
of  this*  pray;  fori  little  Shndha  shall  be  a  countess,  in 
jpite  of  yonrtorthl"-^u  For  all  thai,  kasband;"  answer- 
ed Teresa,  "  i  am  afraid  this  .courtship,  will  he  my 
daughter's  undoing.  But,  what  yon  please:  make  her 
4  dutches*  or  a  princess;  but  I  can  tell  you,  .it  shall  no 
-*er  'be  with  ray  «goodwill  or.  contents  I  was  always  a 
lover  of  equality^  and  cannot  abide  to»- w^e; folks  taking 
jtatewpod  thtfrbetoes-  Teresa  ray.  pftreute  named  me 
afcdheáwit,  a  plain  ample  namt^  without  tfce  .additions» 
bees*  or  gphrnitiwes,  oí  dons  or  dppnas..  Myjfetiiert 
name  whs.  Cascajo ;  and  I,  bj:l*ing  ywe  wife,  ¿lm  called 
Teie6a.Jftmzar  though  indéfid  by  g*e»d  ¿right  J  ehpuld  .fee 
ttfediXema  Cascajo.  :  Jfcit  Uu*  fews  follow  still  «the 
prince'*  iwilL  1  iam  ton  tented  ,^iüi  tJuus  aarae,  with  <Hit  the 
ndditiomrl  weighledEiIkínna,  to  make,  it  so  heavy  that  I 
jfaalLnoibtíébleto  carryit;  and  1  would  not  have  peo» 
pie, .  whtm  4hey  sen  >  mfe  decked  out  like  any  little  count- 
ns*  or  ginrernets,'  ¡«mediately  say,   Loek\  ko&  tiiUety 
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tnndam  hog-feedcr  moves/  Yesterday  she  totied  at  her 
distaff  from  morning  to  night,  and  went  U  mm»  with  the 
tml  of  her  petticoat  wcer  her  head  instead  of  *<txtiy  .and 
to-day,  forsooth,  she  gees  zoéák  Jitrfartkingaée,  her  em- 
broideries, and  with  an  air  a$  if  we  Si  not  know  her. 
God  keep  me  innry  seven,  or  my  fcve  «enees,  aras  many 
as  I  have ;  for  I  do  not  intend  to  expose  myself  after  this 
manner.  Go  you,  brother,  to  yoar^vetnh^andisland- 
ing,  and  puff  yourself  up  as  you  pecase:  asofia»  mygiri 
and  I,  by  the  life  of  my  mother.,  we  wiH  neither  of  us 
stir  a  rtep  from  oar  own  town.  The  honest  woman,  Hike 
her  whose  leg  is  broken,  is  ¿heaps  at  home,  and  the  vir- 
tuous damsél  lotes  to  be  employed.  Go  you  with  ymm 
Don  Quixote  to  your  acUreatnes,  and  leave  to  with  oar 
ill  fortunes;  Gbd  will  better  them  for  us,  if -we  deserve 
it:  and  truly  I  cannot  imagine  who'tnade  bio*  aDoa;  .a 
title  whioh  neither  hie  father  nor  his  grandfather  «sror 
had."— "  Certainly,"  refflied  Sancho,  "  you mustlhwe 
someftmiliar  in  that  foody  ofyours.  Heavens  bless  thee, 
woman!  what  a  parcel  of  things  have  you  bee»  striliging 
one  upon  another,  without either  head  «r.  tail!  'Wfaaifcas 
Cascajo,  the  embroideries,  or  the  provfttos,  to  do  with 
what  I  am  saying?  Hark  you,  foot  and  ignorant.!  {for 
90 1  may  call  y9u<,)*«ince  you  undetstaad  not  what  I  Bay, 
and  are  flying  tfftrn'.  good  fortune,  bad  I  told  ypn,  lisrt_ 
our  daughter  waft  to  throw  berpeif  hw#ongír*ntník>ite 
high  tower,  or  go  «trolling  about  the  world,  :as  did  Ihe 
Infanta  Donna  Urraca,  you  would  be  tin  Ibeüght  natto 
come  into  my  opinio* ¿  but'*f,  in  ¿wo  tarn*  of  ia  ianl, 
and  less  than  one  twinkling  ¿of  an  eye,  Lean  >equi£  bar 
with  a  Don  and Yeutf  Ladyship,  and  unite  from  ¿be  otfnfr 
to  «it  under  a  canopy  of  state,  andmpo*  a  ¿o&r*étbjmote 
▼eforet  cushions  than  att  fee  Almohadas1»  óf  Morocco  bed 
Moors  in  ihetr  lineage,  wby  willycai  net  oowent,  aiafl 
deswe  what  I  do?"—"  Would  yoa  know  why,  Js*» 
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band  ?"  answered  Teresa.  "  It  is  because  of  the  pro* 
verb,  which  says,  He  that  covers  thee,  discovers  thee^ 
All  glance  their  eyes  hastily  over  the  poor  man,  and  fix 
them  upon  the  rich  \  and  if  that  rich  man  was  once  poor* . 
then  there  is  work  for  your  murmurers  and  backbiters» 
who  swarm  every  where  like  bees.' — "  Look  you,  Te- 
resa," answered  Sancho,  "  and  listen  to  what  I  amgoihg 
to  say  to  you;  perhaps  you  have  never  heard  it  in  all  the 
days  of  your  life;  and  I  do  not  now  speak  of  my  own 
head ;  for  all  that  I  intend  to  say .  are  sentences  of  that 
good  father,  the  preacher  who  held  forth  to  us  last  Lent 
in  this  village ;  who,  if  J  renumber  right,  said,  that  all 
the  things  present,  which  our  eyes  behold,  do  appear 
and  exist  in   our  minds  much  better  and  with  greater 

force  than  things  past." -All  these  reasonings  of  San» 

cho  still  more  incline  the  translator  to  think  that  this 
chapter  is  apocryphal,  as  exceeding  the  capacity  of  San- 
cho, who  went  on,  saying, — 

u  From  hence  it  proceeds,  that,  when  we  see  any  per- 
son finely  dressed,  and  set  off  with  rich  apparel  and 
with  a  train  of  servants,  we  are,  as  it  were,  compelled  to 
show  him  respect,  although  the  memory,  in  that  instant, 
recalls  to  our  thoughts  some  mean  circumstances  under 
which  we  have  seen  him;  which  meanness,  whether  it 
he  of  poverty  or  descent,  being  already  past,  no  longer 
exists,  and  there  remains  only  what  we  see  present  before 
our  eyes.  And  if  this  person,  whom  fortune  has  raised 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  native  meanness,  proves  well- 
behaved,  liberal,  and  courteous,  to  every  body,  and 
does  not  set  himself  to  vie  with  the  ancient  nobility,  be 
assured,  Teresa,  that  nobody  will  remember  what  he 
was,  but  will  reverence  what  he  is,  excepting  the  en- 
vious, from  whom  no  prosperous  fortune  is  secure." — 
"  I  do  not  understand  you,  husband,"  replied  Teresa: 
"do  what  you  think  fit,  and  break  not  my  brains  any 
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more  with  your  speeches  and  flourishes.     And  if  yon 

are  revolved  to  do  as  you  say " — "  Resolved,  you 

should  say,  wife,"  quoth  Sancho,  u  ftnd  not  revolved." — 
"  Set  not  yourself  to  dispute  with  me,"  answered  Teresa  s 
"  I  speak  as  it  pleases  God,  and  meddle  not  with  what 
does  not  concern  me.     I  say,  if  you  hold  still  in  the  same 
mind  of  being  a  governor,  take  your  son  Sancho  with 
you,  and  henceforward  train  him  up  to  your  art  of  go- 
vernment;  for  it  is  fitting  the  sons  should  inherit  and 
learn  their  fathers'  calling." — "  When  I  have  a  govern- 
ment," quoth  Sancho,  "  I  will  send  for  him  by  the  post/ 
and  will  send  you  money,   which  I  shall  not  want;  for 
there  are  always  people  enough  to  lend  governors  money 
when  they  have  knot:  but  then  be  sure  to  clothe  the  boy 
so,  that  he  may  look,  not  like  what  he  is,  but  what  he  is 
to  be."—"  Send  you  money,"  replied  Teresa,  "  and  I 
will  equip  him  as  fine  as  a  palm-branch  w." — ■"  We  are 
agreed  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  "that  our' daughter  is  to 
be  a  countess?" — "  The  day  that  I  see  her  a  coun*ess," 
answered  Teresa,  "  \  shall  reckon  I  am  laying  her  in  her 
grave :  but  I  say  again,  you  may  do  as  you  please ;  for 
we  women  are  born  to  bear  the  clog  of  obedience  to  ouv 
husbands,  be  they  never  such  blockheads."    And  then 
she  began  to  weep  as  bitterly  as  if  she  already  saw  lit- 
tle Sancha  dead  and  buried.     Sancho  comforted  her,  and 
promised,  that  though  he  must  make  her  a  countess,  he 
would  see  and  put  it  off  as  long  as  he  possibly  could. 
Thus  ended  their  dialogue,   and  Sancho  went  back  to 
visit  Don  Quixote,  and  put  things  in  order  for  their  de- 
parture. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  what  passed  between  Don  Quixote,  his  Niece,  and 
Housekeeper;  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  Chap- 
ters of  the  whole  History. 

WHILE  Sancho  Panza  and  his  wife,  Teresa  Cascajo, 
were  holding  the  foregoing  impertinent  dialogue,  Don 
Quixote's  niece  and  housekeeper  were  not  idle;  who 
guessing,  by  a  thousand  signs, '  that  their  uncle  and  mas- 
ter would  break  loose  the  third  time,  and  return  to  the 
exercise  of  his  (and  to  them)  unlucky  knight-errantry, 
endeavoured  by  all  possible  means  to  divert  him  from 
so  foolish  a  design :  but  it  was  all  preaching  in  the  de- 
sert and  hammering' on  cold  iron.  However,  among 
many  other  various  reasonings  which  passed  between 
them,  the  housekeeper  said  to  him,  "Sir,  if  your  wor- 
ship will  not  tarry  quietly  at  home,  and  leave  this  ram- 
bling over  hilts  and  dales,  like  a  'disturbed  ghost,  in 
quest  of  those  same  adventures,  which  I  call  misadven- 
tures, I  am  resolved  to  complain  aloud  to  God  and  the 
king,  to  put  a  stop  to  it."  To  which  Don  Quixote  re- 
plied, "  Mistress  housekeeper,  what  answer  God  will  re- 
turn to  your  complaints,  I  know  not;  and  what  his 
majesty  will  answer,  as  little:  I  only  know,  that,  if  I 
were  king,  I  would  dispense  with  myself  from  ansWering 
that  infinity  of  impertinent  memorials,  which  are  every 
day  presented  to  him ;'  for  one  of  the  greatest  fatigues  a 
king  undergoes,  is  the  being  obliged  to  hear  and  an- 
swer every  body ;  and  therefore  I  should  be  loath  my  con- 
cerns should  give  him  any  trouble."  To  which  the  " 
housekeeper  replied,  "  Pray,  sir,  are  there  not  knights 
in  his  majesty's  court?" — "  Yes,"  answpred  Don  Quix- 
ote, "there  are  many;  and  it  is  fitting  there  should,  for 
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the  ornament  and  grandeur  *of  princes,  and  for  the  os- 
¿entation  of  the  royal  dignity." — "  Would  it  not  then 
be  better,"  v replied  she,  "  that  your  worship  should  be 
one  of  them,  and  quietly  serve  your  king  and  lord  at 
court  ?"-•—"  Look  you,  friend,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
€€  all  knights  cannot  be  courtiers,  neither  can  nor  ought 
all  courtiers  to  be  knights-errant:  there  must  be  of  all 
sorts  in  the  world :  and  though  we  are  all  knights,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  us ;  for  the  courtiers* 
•without  stirring  out  of  their  apartments  or  over  the 
threshold,  traverse  the  whole  globe,  in  a  map,  without  a 
farthing  expense,  and  without  suffering  heat  or  cold,  hun- 
ger or  thirst.  But  we,  the  true  knights-errant,  measure 
the  whole  earth  with  our  own  feet,  exposed  to  the  sun 
Und  the  cold,  to  the  air  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky, 
by  night  and  by  day,  op  foot  and  on  horseback ;  nor  do  we 
know  our  enemies  in  picture  only,  but  in  their  proper 
persons,  and  attack  them  at  every  turn  and  upon  every 
occasion,  without*  standing  upon  trifles  or  upon  the 
laws  of  duelling;  such  as,  whether  our  adversary  bears 
a  shorter  or  longer  lance  or  sword,  whether  he  carries, 
about  him  any  relics  or  wears  any  secret  coat  of  mail, 
or  whether  the  sun  be  duly  divided  or  not;  with  other 

_  ceremonies  of  the  same  stamp,  used  in  single  combats  be- 
tween man  and  man,  which  you  understand  not,  but  I  do. 
And  you  must  know  farther,  that  your  true  knight-errant, 

.  though  he  should  espy  ten  giants,  whose  heads  not  only 
touch  but  overtop  the  clouds,  and  though  each  of  them 
stalk  on  two  prodigious  towers  instead  of  legs,  and  have 
arms  like  the  main-mast  of  huge  and  mighty  ships  of 
■war,  and  each  eye  like  a  great  mill-wheel,  and  more 
fiery  than  the  furnace  of  a  glass-house,  jet  he  must  in 
no  wise  be  affrighted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  gen* 
tee V  air  and  an  undaunted  heart,  encounter,  assail,  and, 
if  possible,  overcome  and  rout  them  in  an  instant  of 
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lime,  though  they  should  come  armed  with  the  shell  of 
a  certain  fish,  which,  they  say,  is  harder  than  adamant ; 
and  though,  instead  of  swords,  they  should  bring  trench* 
ant  sabres  of  Damascan  steel,  or  iron  maces  pointed  also 
with  steel,  as  I  have  seen  more  than  once  or  twice. 
All  this  I  have  said,  mistress  housekeeper,  to  show  you 
the  difference  between  some  knights  and  others;  and 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  every  prince  knew  how  to 
esteem  this  second,  or  rather  first,  species  of  knights- 
errant,  since,  as  we  read  in  their  histories,  some  among 
them  have  been  the  bulwark,  not  of  one  only,  but  of 
many  kingdoms." 

iC  Ah!  dear  uncle,"  said  the  niece,  "  then  be  assured, 
that  what  you  tell  us  of  knights-errant  is  all  invention 
and  lies;  and,  if  their  histories  must  not  be  burnt,  at 
least  they  deserve  to  wear  each  of  them  a  Sanbenito l6,  or 
some  badge  whereby  they  may  be  known  to  be  infa- 
mous, and  destructive  of  good  manners." — "  By  the  God 
in  whom  I  live!"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  were  you  not  my 
niece  directly,  as  being  my  own  sister's  daughter,  I 
would  make  such  an  example  of  you,  for  the  blasphemy 
you  have  uttered,  that  the  whole  world  should  ring  of 
it.  How  is  it  possible,  that  a  young  baggage,  who 
scarcely  knows  how  to  manage  a  dozen  of  bobbins,  should 
presume  to  put  in  her  oar,  and  censure  the  histories  of 
knights-errant?  What  would  Sir  Amadis  have  said, 
should  he  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  But  now  I  think 
of  it,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  forgiven  you ;  for  he 
was  the  most  humble  and  most  courteous  knight  of  his 
time,  and  the  greatest  favourer  of  damsels.  But  some 
other  might  have  heard  you,  from  whom  you  might  not 
have  come  off  so  well ;  for  ail  are  not  courteous  and  good- 
natured;  some  are  rude  and  uncivil.  Neither  are  all 
they,  who  call  themselves  knights,  really  such  at  bot* 
torn;  for  some  are  of  gold,  others  of  alchymy;  and  yet 
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all  appear  to  be  knights,  though  all  cafmot  abide  the 
touch-stone  of  truth.  Mean  fellows  there  are,  who 
break  their  winds  in  straining  to  appear  knights;  and 
topping  knights  there  are,  who,  one  would  think,  die 
with  desire  to  bethought  mean  men.  The  former  raise 
themselves  by  their  ambition  or  by  their  virtues,;  the  lat- 
ter debase  themselves  by  their  weakness  or  their  vices : 
and  one  had  need  of  a  good  discernment  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  kinds  of  knights,  so  near  in  their 
names  and  so  distant  in  their  actions." — "/  Bless  me! 
untie,"  cried  the  niece,  "  that  your  worship  should  be 
so  knowing,  that,  if  need  were,  you  might  mount  a 
pulpit,  and  hold  forth  any  where  in  the  streets,  and  yet 
should  give  into  so  blind  a  vagary,  and  so  exploded  a 
piece  of  folly,  as  to  think  to  persuade  the  world  that 
you  are  valiant  now  you  are  old;  that  you  are  strong, 
when,  alas!  you  are  infirm;  and  that  you  are  able  to 
make  crooked  things  straight,  though  stooping  yourself 
under  the  weight  of  years;  above  all,  that  you  are  a 
knight,  when  you  are  really  none :  for,  though  gentle- 
men tnay  be  such,  yet  poor  ones  hardly  can." 

"  You  are  much  in  the  right,   niece,  in  what  you 
cay,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "and  I  could  tell  you 
such  things  concerning  lineages  as  would  surprise  you : 
but,  because  I  would  not  mix  things  divine  with  human, 
J  forbear.     Hear  me,  friends,  with  attention.     All  the 
genealogies  in  the  world  may  be  reduced  to  four  sorts, 
which  are  these.     First,  of  those  who,   having  had  low 
beginnings,  Tiave  gone  on  extending  and  dilating  them- 
selves, till  they  have  arrived  at  a  prodigious  grandeur* 
-    Secondly,  of  those  who,  having  had  great  beginnings, 
'    have  preserved  and  continue  to  preserve  them  in  the 
♦ '  same  condition  they  were  in  at  first.     Thirdly,  of  those 
who,  though  they  have  had  great  beginnings,  have  ended 
in  a  small  point  like  a  pyramid,  having  gone  on  diruw 
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aishing  and  decreasing  continually,  till  they  have  come 
almost  to  nothing ;  like  the  point  of  the  pyramid,  which, 
in  respect  of  its  base  or  pedestal,   is  next  to  nothing. 
Lastly,  of -those,  and  they  are  the  most  numerous,  who, 
having  had  neither  a  good  beginning  nor  a   tolerable 
middle,  will  therefore  end  without  a  name,  like  the  fa- 
milies of  common  and  ordinary  people.     Of  the  first  sort, 
who,  having  had  a  mean  beginning,  have  risen  to  great- 
ness   and  still  preserve  it,  we  have  an  example  in  the 
Ottoman  family,  which,  from  a  poor  shepherd,  its  foun- 
der, is  arrived  at  the  height  we  now  sec  it  at.     Of  the 
second  sort/of  genealogies,  which  began  great,  and  pre- 
serve themselves  without  augmentation,  examples  may 
be  fetched  from  sundry  hereditary  princes,  who  contain 
themselves  peaceably  within  the  limits  of  their  own  do- 
minions,   without  enlarging  or  contracting  them.      Of 
those,    who  began  great,    and  have  ended  in  a  point, 
there  are  thousands   of  instances :  for  all  the  Pharaohs 
and  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  the  Caesars  of  Rome,  with  all 
the  herd,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  of  that  infinite  number 
of  princes,  monarchs,  and  lords,  Mcdes,  Assyrians,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  barbarians  ;  all  these  families  £nd  do- 
minions, as  well  as  their  founders,  have  ended  in  a  point 
and  next  to  nothing :  for  it  is  impossible  now  to.  find  any 
ef  their  descendants,   and,   if  one  should  find  them,  it 
would  be  in  some  low  and  abject  condition.      Of  the 
lineages  of  the  common  sort  I  have  nothing  to  say,  only, 
that  they  serve  to  swell  the  number  of  the  living,  without 
deserving  any  other  fame  or  eulogy.     From  all  that  has 
been  said,  I  would  have  you  infer,  my  dear  fools,  that 
the  confusion  there  is  among  genealogies  is  very  great, 
and  that  those  only  appear  great  and  illustrious,  which 
*how  themselves  such  by  the  virtue,  riches,  and  liberality, 
of  their  possessors.     I  say  virtue,  riches,  and  liberality, 
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because  the  great  man,  that  is  vicious,  will  be  greatly 
«  vicious ;  and  the  rich  man,  who  is  not  liberal,  is  but  a 
covetous  beggar ;  for  the  possessor  of  riches  is  not  happy 
in  having  but  in  spending  them,  and  not  in  spending 
them  merely  according  to  his  own  inclination,   but  in 
knowing  how  to  spend  them  properly.     The  knight,  who 
is  poor,  has  no  other  way  of  showing  himself  to  be  one, 
but  that  of  virtue,  by  being  affable,  well-behaved,  cour- 
teous, kind,  and  obliging ;  not  proud,  not  arrogant,    no 
murmurer,   and  above  all  charitable;  for,  by  two  far- 
things given  cheerfully  to  the  poor,  he  shall  discover  as 
much  generosity  as  he  who  bestows  large  alms  by  sound 
of  bell :  and  there  is  no  one,  who  sees  him  adorned  with 
the  aforesaid  virtues,  though  he  knows  him  not,  but  will 
judge  and  repute  him  to  be  well  descended.     Indeed  it 
would  be  a  miracle  were  it  otherwise :  praise  was  always 
the  reward  of  virtue,  and  the  virtuous  cannot  fail  of  being 
commended.     There  are  two  roads,  daughters,  by  which 
men  may  arrive  at  riches  and  honours;  the  one  by  the 
way  of  letters,  the  other  by  that  of  arms.     I  have  more  in 
me  of  the  soldier  than  of  the  scholar ;  and  was  born,  as 
it  appears  by  my  propensity  to  arms,  under  the  influence 
of  the  planet  Mars ;  so  that  I  am,  as  it  were,  forced  into 
that  track,  and  that  road  I  must  take  in  spite  of  the  whole 
"world:  and  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  tire  yourselves  in 
persuading  me  not  to  attempt  what  heaven  requires,  for- 
tune ordains,  and  reason  demands ;  and,  above  all,  what 
my  inclination  leads  me  to.     I  know  the  innumerable  toils 
attending  on  knight-errantry.     1  know  also  the  number- 
less advantages  obtained  by  it.     I  know,  that  the  path  of 
virtue  is  strait  and  narrow,  and  the  road  of  vice  broad 
and  spacious.     I  know  also,  that  their  end  and  resting, 
places  are  different :  for,  those  óf  vice,  large  and  open; 
ejid  in  death ;  and  those  of  virtue,  narrow  and  intricate. 
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end  in  life,  and  npt  in  life  that  has  an  end,  but  in  that 
which  is  eternal.  And  I  know,  as  our  great  Castilian 
poet  expresses  it,  that 

"  He,  Vho  to  Fame's  immortal  seat  woald  climb* 
Most  traverse  ragged  paths  and  rocks  sublime  | 
Regardless  of  defeat  pursue  his  way, 
Nor  flinch,  till  perseverance  gains  the  day."  ' 

u  Ah,  woe  is  me!'*  cried  the  niece;  €C.  what!  my, 
uncle  a  poet  too!  he  knows  every  thing;  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  him.  I  will  lay  a  wager,  that,  if  he  had  a  mind 
to  turn  mason,  he  would  build  a  house  with  as  much  ease 
as  a  bird-cage." — "  1  assure  you,  niece,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  c-'  that  if  these,,  knightly  thoughts  did  not  em* 
ploy  all  my  senses,  there  is  nothing.  I  could  not  do,  nor 
any  curious  art  but  what  I  could  turn  my  hand  to,  cspe* 
cially  bird-cages  and  tooth-picks  *. " 

By  this  time  there  was  knocking  at  the  door,  and  upon, 
asking,  who  is  there?  Sancho  Panza  answered,  "It  is  I.'* 
The  housekeeper  no  sooner  knew  his  voice,  but  she  ran 
to  hide  herself,  so  much  she  abhorred  the  sight  of  him. 
The  niece  let  him  in,  and  his  master  Don  Quixote  went 
out  and  received  him  with  open  arms;  and  they  two, 
being  locked  up  together,  in  the  knight's  chamber,  held 
another  dialogue,  not  a  jot  inferior  to  the  former. 


CHAP.  VIL 


Of  what  passed  between  Don  Quixote  and  k(¿  Squire, 
with  other  most  famous  Occurrences. 

1  HE  housekeeper  no  sooner  saw  that  Sancho  and  hef 
master  had  locked  themselves  up  together,  but  she  pre- 
■ently  began  to  suspect  the  drift  of  their  conference ;  and, 
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imagining  that  it  would  end  in  a  resolution  for  a  third 
sally,  she  took  her  veil,  and,  full  of  anxiety  and  iron-  * 
blc,  went  in  quest  of  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco, 
thinking,  that  as  he  was  a  well-spoken  person,  and  a 
new  acquaintance  of  her  master's,  he  might  be  able  to 
dissuade  him  from  so  extravagant  a  purpose.  She  found 
him  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  court-yard  of  his  house, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  espied  him,  she  fell  down  át  his  feet 
in  violent  disorder  and  a  cold  sweat.  When  Carrasco 
beheld  her  with  signs  of  so  much  sorrow  and  heart-beat* 
ing,  he  said,  u  What  is  the  matter,  mistress  house- 
keeper, what  has  befallen  you,  that  you  look  as  if  your 
heart  was  aj  your  mouth?" — "  Nothing  at  all,  dear  mas- 
-  ter  Samp6on,,r  cried  she,  "  only  that  my  master  is  most 
certainly  breaking  forth»" — "  How  breaking  forth,  ma- 
dam?19 demanded  Sampson;  "  has  he  broken  a  hole  in 
any  part  of  his  body  ?" — "No,"  said  she,  "  he  is  only 
breaking. forth  at  the  door  of  his  own  madness.  I  mean, 
8ignor  bachelor,  that  he  has  a  mind  to  sally  out  again, 
and  this  will  be  his  third  time,  to  ramble  about  the  world 
in  quest  of  what  he  calls  adventures w,  though,  for  my 
part,  I  cannot  tell  why  he  calls  them  so.  The  first  time, 
he  was' brought  home  to  us  across  an  ass,  and  mashed  to» 
mummy»  The  second  time,  be  camelóme  in  an  ox-wag- 
gon, locked  up  in  a  cage,  in  which  he  persuaded  himself 
he  was  enchanted :  and  the  poor  soul  was  so  changed, 
that  he  could  not  be  known  by  the  mother  that  bore  him; 
feeble,  wan,  his  eyes  sunk  to  the  inmost  lodgings  of  his 
brain ;  insomuch  that  I  ¿pent  above  six  hundred  eggs  in* 
getting  him  a  little  up  again,  as  God  and  the  world  is 
my  witness,  and  my  hens,  that  will  not  let  me  lie." — u  I 
can  easily  believe  that,"  answercd-the  bachelor;  u  for 
they  are  so  good,  so  plump,  and  so  well  nurtured,  that 
they  will  not  say  one  thing  for  another,  though  they 
should  burst  for  it.    In  short  then,  mistress  housekeeper,. 
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there  is  nothing  more,  nor  any  other  disaster,  only  what 
is  feared  Signor  Don  Quixote  may  perad venture  have  a 
mind  to  do  ?" — "  No,  sir,"  answered  she. — u  Be  in  no 
pain  then,"  replied  the  bachelor,  "  but  go  home  in  God's 
name,  and  get  me  something  warm  for  breakfast,  and 
by  the  way,  as  you  go,  repeat  the  prayer  of  Saint  Apol- 
Ionia,  if  you  know  it;  and  I  will  be  with  you  instantly, 
and  you  shall  see  wonders." — "  Dear  me!"  replied  the 
housekeeper,  u  the  prayer  of  Saint  Apolionia,  say  you  t 
That  might  do  something  if  my  master's  distemper  lay 
in  his  gums;  but,  alasi  it  lies  in  his  brain." — "  I  know 
what  I  say,  mistress  housekeeper,"  replied  Sampson: 
4S  get  you  home,  and  do  not  stand  disputing  with  me ;  for 
you  know  I  am  a  Salamanca  baqhelor  of  arts,  and  there  is 
no  bachelorizing 19  beyond  thai."  With  that  away  went 
the  housekeeper,  and  the  bachelor  immediately  went  to 
find  the  priest,  and  consult  with  him  about  what  you» 
will  hear  of  in  due  time. 

While  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  continued  locked  up 
together,  there  passed  some  discourse  between  them,, 
which  the  history  relates  at  large  with  great  punctuality 
and  truth.  Quoth  Sancho  to  his  master,  "  Sir,  I  have 
now  reluced  my  wife  to  consent  to  let  me  go  with  your 
worship  wherever  you  please  to  carry  me." — "  Reduced, 
you  should  say,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and 
not  reluced." — "  Once  or  twice  already,"  answered  San- 
cho, "  if  I  remember  right,  I  have  besought  your  wor- 
ship not  to  mend  ray  words,  if  you  understand  my  mean- 
ing; and  when  you  do  not,  say,  Sancho,  or  devil,  J 
understand  you  not;  and  if  I  do  not  explain  myself,  then 
you  may  correct  me;  for  I  am  so  focible,"— *"  I  do  not 
understand  you,  Sancho/9  said  Don  Quixote;  "for  I 
know  not  the  meaning  offacible" — "  So  focible,"  an- 
swered Sancho,  "  means,  I  am  so  much  so."—"  I  under- 
stand less  now,'*  replied  Den  Quixote*— «  Why,  if  yon 
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do  not  understand  me,"  answered  Sancho,  "  I  know  not 
how  to  express  it;  1  know  no  more,  God  help  me!"— 
"  Oh,  now  I  have  it,"  answered  Don  Quixote:  "you 
mean  you  are  so  docible,  so  pliant,  and  so  tractable,  that 
you  will  readily  comprehend  whatever  I  shall  say  to 
you,  and  will  learn  whatever  I  shall  teach  you." — €i  I 
will  lay  a  wager,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  you  took  me  from 
the  beginning,  and  understood  me  perfectly;  only  you 
liad  a  mind  to  put  me  out,  to  hear  me  make  two  hundred 
blunders  more." — "  That  may  be,"  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote: "but,  in  short,  what  says  Teresa?" — "  Teresa," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  says,  that  fast  bind  fast  find,  and  that 
we  must  have  lesstalkmg  and  more  doing;  for  he  who 
shuffles  is  not  he  who  cuts,  and  one  performance  is  worth 
two  promises:  and  say  I,  there  is  but  little  in  woman's 
advice,  yet  he  that  won't  take  it  is  not  over-wise." — "  I 
say  so  too,"  replied  Don  Quixote :  "  proceed,  Sancho, 
for  you  talk  admirably  to-day." — "  The  caséis,"  replied 
Sancho,  c*  that,  as  your  worship  vci'y  well  knows,  we 
are  all  mortal,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow ;  that  the 
lamb  goes  to  the  spit  as  soon  as  the  sheep;  and  that  no- 
body can  promise  himself  in  this  world  more  hours  of  life 
than  God  pleases  to  give  him;  for  death  is  deaf,  and 
when  he  knocks  at  lifers  door,  is  always  in  haste ;  and 
nothings  can  stay  him,  neither  fprce,  nor  entreaties,  nor 
sceptres,  nor  mitres,  according  to  public  voice  and  re* 
port,  and  according  to  what  is  told  us  from  our  pul- 
pits."—"  All  this  is  true,"  said  Don  Quixote:  «but  I 
do  not  perceive  what  you  would  be  at."—"  What  I 
would  be  at,"  quoth  Sancho,  *<  is,  that  yotur  worship 
would  be  pleased  to  appoint  me  a  certain  salary,  at  so 
much  per  month,  for  the  time  I  shall  serve  you,  and  that 
the  said  salary  be  paid  me  out  of  your  estate;  for  I  have 
no  mind  to  stand  to  the  courtesy  of  recompenses,  which 
qome  late,  or  lame,  or  never ;  Gad  help  me  with  my 
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own !  In  short,  I  would  know  what  I  am  to  get,  be  it  lit* 
tie  or  much  :  for  the  hen  sits,  if  it  bé  but  upon  one  egg, 
and  ninny  littles  make  3  mickle,  and  while  one  is  getting 
something,  one  is  losing  nothing.  In  good  truth,  should 
it  fall  out>  which  I  neither  believe  nor  expect,  that  your 
worship  should  give  me  that  same  island  you  have  pro* 
miseá  me,  I  am  not  so  ungrateful,  nor  am  I  for  making 
so  hard  a  bargain,  as  not  to  consent  that  the  amount  of 
the  rent  of  such  island  be  appraised,  and  my  salary  bt 
deducted,  cantity  forcantity." — "  Is  not  quantity  as  good 
as  cantity 9  friend  Sancho?"  answered  Don  Quixote. — 
"  I  understand  you,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  I  will  lay  a  w'a- 
ger  I  should  have  said  quantity,  and  not  cantity:  but 
that  signifies  nothing,  since  your  worship  knew  my  / 
meaning." — "  Yes,  and  so  perfectly  too,"  returned  Don 
.Quixote,  u  that  I  see  to  the  very  bottom  of  your  thoughts, 
and  the  mark  you  drive  at  with  the  innumerable  arrows  of 
your  proverbs.  Look  you,  Sancho ;  I  could  easily  ap- 
jpoint  you  wages,  had  I  ever  met  with  any  precedent, 
among  the  histories  of  knights-errant,  to  discover  or 
show  me  the  least  glimmering  of  what  they  usee!  to  get  , 
monthly  or  yearly.  I  have  read  all  or  most  of  those  his-  ' 
tones,  and  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read,  that  any 
knight-errant  allowed  his  squire  set  wages.  I  only  know 
that  they  all  served  upon  courtesy ;  and  that,  when  they 
least  thought  of  it,  if  their  masters  had  good  luck,  they 
were  rewarded  with  an  island,  or  something  equivalent, 
or  at  least  remained  with  a  title  and  dignity  *  If,  Sancho, 
upon  the  strength  of  these  expectations,  you  are  willing 
to  return. to  my  service,  in  God's  -name  do  so :  but  to 
think  that  I  will  force  the  ancient  usage  of  knight-errantry 
off  the  hinges,  is  a  very  great  mistake.  And  therefore, 
Sancho,  go  home,  and  tell  your  wife  my  intention,  and 
if  she  is  willing,  and  you  have  a  mind  to  stay  with  me 
ppon  courtesy,  bene  quidem;  if  not,  we.are  as  we  were; 
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for,  if  the  dove-house  wants  not  bait,  it  will  never  want 
pigeons :  and  take  notice,  son,  that  a  good  reversion  is 
better  than  a  bad  possession,  and  a  good  demand  than 
bad  pay 4  I. talk  thus,  Sancho,  to  let  you  see  that  I 
can  let  fly  a  volley  of  proverbs  as  well  as  you.  To  be 
sliort  with  you,  if  you  are  not  disposed  to  go  along 
with  me  upon  courtesy,  and  run  the  same  fortune  wi^b 
tee,  the  Lord  have  thee  in  hi»  keeping,  and  I  pray  God 
t»  make  thee  a  saint ;  for  I  can  never  want  a  squire 
who  will  be  more  obedient,  more  diligent,  'and  neither  so 
selfish  nor  so  talkative,  as  you  are." 

When  Sancho  heajrd  his  master's  fixed  resolution, 
the  sky  clouded  over  with  jam,  and  the  wings  of  his  heait 
downright  flagged ;  for  till  now  he  verily  believed  his 
master  would  not  go  without  him  for  the  world's  worth. 
While  he  stood  thus  thoughtful  and  in  suspense,  in  came 
Sampson  Carrasco,  and  the  niece  and  the  housekeeper, 
who  had  a  mind  to  hear  what  arguments  he  made  use 
of  to  dissuade  their  master  and  uncle  from  going  agaii} 
in  quest  of  adventures.  Sampson,  who  was  a  notable 
wag,  drew  near,  and  embracing  Don  Quixote,  as  ho 
did  the  time  before,  he  exalted  his  voice,  and  said,  "  O 
flower  of  knight-errantry  !  O  resplendent  light  of  arms ! 
O  mirror,  and  honour  of  the  Spanish  nation !  may  it 
please  Almighty  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  that  the 
person  or  persons  who  shall  obstruct  or  disappoint  your 
third  sally  may  never  find  the  way  out  of  the  labyrinth 
of  their  desires,  nor  ever  accomplish  what  they  so  ar- 
dently wish !"  And,  turning  to  the  housekeeper,  he  laid, 
"  Now,  mistress  housekeeper,  you  may  save  yourself 
the  trouble  of  saying  the  prayer  of  St.  Apollonia ;  for  I 
know  that  it  is  the  precise  determination  of  the  stars  that 
Signor  Don  Quixote  shall  once  more  put  in  execution, 
his  glorious  and  uncommon  designs,  and  I  should 
greatly  burden  my  conscience  did  I  not  give  intimation 
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thereof,  and  persuade  this  knight  no  longer  to  detain 
and  withhold  the  force  of  his  valorous  arm  and  the 
goodness  of  his  most  undaunted  courage,  lest  bj  his  , 
delay  he  defraud  the  world  of  the  redress  of  injuries, 
the  protection  of  orphans,  the  maintaining^the  honour 
of  damsels,  the  relief  of  widows,  and  the  support  of 
married  women,  with  other  matters  of  this  nature,  which 
concern,  depend  upon,  appertain,  andaré  annexed  to, 
the  order  of  knight-errantry.  Go  on  then,  dear  Signor 
Don  Quixote,  beautiful  and  brave !  and  let  your  wor- 
ship and  grandeur  lose  no  time,  but  set  forward  rather 
to-day  than  to-morrow ;  and  if  any  thing  be  wanting 
towards  putting  your  design  in  execution,  here  am  I, 
ready  to  supply  it  with  my  life  and  fortune ;  and  if  your 
magnificence  stands  in  need  of  a  squire,  I  shall  think  ¡I 
a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  to  serve  you  as  such." 

Don  Quixote  thereupon  turning  to  Sancho,  said ;  "  Did 
I  not  tell  you,  Sancho,  that  I  should  have  squires  enough, 
and  to  spare  ?  Behold,  who  is  it  that  offers  himsejf  to 
be  one,  but  the  unheard-of  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco, 
the  perpetual  darling  and  delight  of  the  Salamancas 
schools,  sound  and  active  of  body,  no  prater,  patient  of 
heat  and  cold,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  with  all  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  the  squire  of  a  knight-errant  ?  But 
heaven  forbid,  that,  to  gratify  my  own  private  inclina* 
tton,  I  should  endanger  this  pillar  of  literature,  this  urn 
of  sciences,  and. lop  off*  so  emincnf  á  branch  of  the  noble 
and  liberal  arts*.  Let  our  new  Sampson  abide  in  his 
country,  and,  .in  doing  it  honour,  at  the  sarae'timfe 
reverence  the  gray  hairs  of  his  ancient  parents ;  for  I 
will  make  shift  with  any  squire  whatever,  since  Sancho 
deigns  not  to  go  along  with  me." — "I  do  deign,"  quoth 
Sancho,  melted  into  tenderness,  and  his  eyes  overflowing 
with  tears,  and  proceeded :  "  It  shall  never  be  said  of 
me,  dear  master,  the  bread  is  eaten  and  the  company 
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broke  up.     I  am  not  come  of  an  ungrateful  stock :  sinte 
all  the  world  knows,  especially  our  village,  \yho  the  Pane- 
ras were,  from  .whom  I  am  descended :  besides,  I  know, 
and  am  very  well  assured,  by  many  good  works  and 
more  good  words,  of  the  desire  your  worship  has  to  do 
mea  kindness-;  and  if  I  have  taken  upon  me  so  much 
more  than  I  ought,  by  intermeddling  in  the  article  of 
wages,  it  was  out  of  complaisance   to  my  wife,  who, 
when  once  she  take*  in  hand  to  persuade  a  thing,   no 
mallet  drives  and  forces  the  hoops  of  a  tub  as  she  does 
to  make  one  do  what  she  has  a  mind  to  :  but  in  short,  a 
man  must  be  a  man,  and  a  woman  a  woman ;  and  since 
I  am  a  man  every  where  else,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  will 
also  be  one  in  my  own  house,  vex  whom  it  will :  and 
therefore  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  but  that  yjour  wor- 
ship  give  orders  about  your  will,  and  its  codicil,  in 
such  manner  that  it  cannot  be  rebuked,  and  let  us~set 
out  immediately,  that  the  soul  of  Signor  Sampson  may 
not  puffer,  who  says  he  is  obliged  in  conscience  to  per- 
suade your  worship  to  make  a  third  sally  ;  and  I  again 
offer  myself  to  serve  your  worship,  faithfully  and  loyally, 
as  well  and  better  than  all  the  squires  that  ever  served 
knight-errant  in  past  or  present  times." 

The  bachelor  stood  in  admiration  to  hear  Sancho 
Panza's  style  and  manner  of  talking;  for,  though  be 
had  read  the  first  partaf  his  master's  history,  he  never 
1  believed  he  was  so  ridiculous  as  he  is  therein  described : 
but  hearing  him  now  talk  of  will  and  codicil  that  could 
not  be  rebuked,  instead  of  revoked,  he  believed  all  he 
had  read  of  him,  and  concluded  him  to  be  one  of  tho 
.  most  solemn  coxcombs  of  the  age  :  and  said  to  himself, 
that  two  such  fools  as  master  and  man  were  never  be- 
fore seen  in  the  world»  In  short,  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho, being  perfectly  reconciled,  embraced  each  other; 
and,  \tith  the  approbation  and  good  liking  of  the  grand 
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Carrasco,  now  their  oracle,  it  was  decreed  their  departare 
should  be  within  three  days,  in  which  time  they  might 
have  leisure  to  provide  what  was  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pedition, especially  a  complete  helmet,  which  Don  Quix- 
ote said  he  must  by  all  means  carry  with  him.  Sampsóik 
offered  him*  one  belonging  to  a  friend  of  his,  who,  he 
was  sure,  would  not  deny  it  him,  though,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  brightness  of  the  steel  was  not  ^  little  obscured7 
by  the  tarnish,  and  rust.  The  curses  which  tire  house* 
keeper  and  niece  heaped  upon  the  bachelor  were  not  to 
be  numbered:  they  tore  their  hair,  and  scratched  their 
faces*,  and,  like  the  funeral  mounters  formerly  in  fashion, 
lamented  the  approaching  departure  as  if  it  had  bee» 
(the  death  of  their  master.  The  design  Sampson  bad,  iaf 
persuading  him  to  sally  forth  again,  was  to  do  what  the 
history  tells  us  hereafter,  all  by  the  adricé  of  the  priest 
and  the  barber,  with  whom  he  had  plotted  beforehand. 

In  short,  in  those  three  days,  Don  Quixote  and  Sanchot 
famished  themselves  with  what  they  thought  convenient? 
and  Sancho  having  appeased  his  wife,  and  Don  Quixote 
his  niece  and  housekeeper,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,, 
unobserved  by  any  body  but  the  bachelor,  who  would 
needs  bear  them  company  half  a  league  from  the  village, 
they  took  the  road  to  Toboso ;  Don  Quixote  upon  hi* 
good  Roznante,  and  Sancho  upon  his  old  Dapple,  hi» 
wallets  stored  with  provisions,  and  his  purse  with  money, 
which  Don  Quixote  had  given  him  against  whatever 
might  happen»  Sampson  embraced  him,  praying  him 
fa  give  advice  of  hk  good  or  ill  fortune,  that  he  might 
rejoice  or  condole  with  him,  as  the  laws  of  their  mutual 
friendship  required.  Don  Quixote  promised  he  woujd; 
Sampson  ltetarned  to  the  village,  and  the  knight  andr 
aquke  took  -their  way  toward  the  great  city  of  Toboso. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

fVherei*  is  related  what  be fel  don  Quixote  as  he  tea* 
goifig  *9  ™$*t  his  Lady  Dulcinea  Del  Toboso 4 

u  PRAISED  be  the  mighty  Alia!"  says  Hametc  Be* 
nengeli,-  at  the  beginning  of  this  eighth  chapter: 
"  praised  be  Alia!"  repeating  it  thrice,  and  saying  he 
gave  these  praises  to  find  that  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
liad  again  tpken  the  fiald,  and  that  the  readers  of  their 
delightful  history  may  make  account»  that,  from  this 
moment,  the  exploits  and  witty  sayings  of  Don  Quixote 
and  his  squire  begin.  He  persuades  them  to  forget  th* 
$rmer  chivalries  of  ¿he  ingenious  gentleman,  and  fix 
their  eyes  upon  his  future  achievements,  which  now  be- 
gin upon  the  road  to  Toboso,  as  the  former  began  in  the 
fields  of  Montiel;  and  this  is  no  very  unreasonable  re- 
quest,  considering  what  great  things  he  promises  j^and  he 
goes  on  thus  t 

Don  Quixote  atad  Sancho  remained  by  themselves) 
tyad  scarcely  was  Sampson  parted  from  them,  when  Ro- 
cinante began  to  neigh  and  Dapple  to  sigh  3  which  was 
held  by  both  knight  and  squire  for  a  good  sign*  anda' 
inost  happy  omen,  though,  if  the  truth  weft  to  be  told, 
the  sighs  and  brayings  of  the  ass  exceeded  the  neighing* 
Of  the  steed  j  from  whence  Sancho  gathered  that  his  good 
luck  was  to  surpass  and  get  above  that  of  his  master. 
But  whether  he  drew  this  inference  from  judicial  astro- 
logy >  I  cannot  say,  it  not  being  known  whether  he  was 
versed  in  it,  since  the  history  says  nothing  of  it  s  only  he 
had  been  heard  to  say,  when  he  stumbled  or  fell,  that 
he  would  have  been  glad  he  had  not  gone  out  of  doors  ; 
for,  by  a  stumble  or  a  full,   nothing,  was  to  be  got  but  a 
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a  torn  shoe  or  a  broken  rib;  and,  though  lie  was  a  sim- 
pleton, he  was  not  much  out  of  the  way  in  this.  i  ' 
Don  Quixote  said  to  him,  "  Friend  Sancho,  the  night, 
is  coming  on  apace,  and  with  too  much  darkness  for  u4 
to  reach  Toboso  by  daylight ;  whither  I  am  f  esolved  to 
gOj  before  I  undertake  any  other  adventure :  thcr$  will 
I  receive  the  blessing,  and  the  good  leave,  of  the  peer* 
less  Dulcinea,  with  which  I  am  well  assured  of  finishin  ' 
and  giving  a  happy  conclusion  to  every  perilous  adven-' 
tore  :  for  nothing  in  this  world  inspires  ¿nights-errant 
with  so  much  valour,  as  the  finding  themselves  favoured* 
by  their  mistresses." — "  I  believe  it,"  answered  Sancho  $ 
"but  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  be  difficult  for  your  wor- 
ship to  come  to  the  speech  of  her,  or  be  alone  with  hcr,r 
at  least  in  any  place  where  you  may  receive  her  bene- 
diction, unless  she  tosses  it  over  the  pales  of  the  yard, 
from  wheitce  I  saw  her  the  time  before,  when  I  carried 
her  the  letter  with  the  news  of  the  follies  and  extrava- 
gancies which  your  worship  was  playing  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sable  Mountain."—"  Pales,  did  you  fancy  them 
to  be,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  over  which  you 
saw  that  paragon  of  gentility  and  beauty  ?  Impossible ! 
you  must  mean  galleries,  arcades,  or  cloisters  of  some 
rich  and  royal  palace." — "  All  that  may  be,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  but  to  me  they  seemed  pales,  or  I  have  a 
shallow  memory."— u  However,  let  us  go  thither,  San- 
cho," replied  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  so  I  do  but  see  her, 
be  it  through  {mies,  through  windows,  through  crannies, 
or  through  the  rails  of  a  garden,  this  I  shall  gain  by  it, 
that,  how  small  soever  a  ray  of  the  sun  of  her  beauty 
reaches  my  eyes,  it  will  so  enlighten  my  understanding 
and  fortify  my  heart,  that  I  shall  remain  without  a  rival 
either  in  wisdom  or  valour." — "  In  truth,  sir,"  answered 
Sancho,  u  when  I  saw  this  sun  of  the  Lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso,  it  was  not  so  bright  as  to  send  forth  any  rays'; 
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*nd  the  reason  most  be,  that,  as  her  ladyship  wat  win» 
nowing  that  wheat  I  told  you  of,  the  great  quantity  of 
dust  that  flew  out  of  it  overcast  her  face  like  a  cloud,  and 
obscured  it." — "  Wh^tt  Sancho/'  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  do  you  persist  in  saying  and  believing  that  my  Lady 
Dulcinea  was  winnowing  wheat ;  a  business  and  employ- 
ment quite  foreign  to  persons  of  distinction,  who  are  de- 
signed and  reserved  for  other  exercises  and  amusements, 
which  distinguish  their  high  quality  a  bow-shot  off? 
You  forget,  Sancho,  our  poet's  verses,  in  which  he  de~ 
acribes  the  labours  of  those  four  nymphs,  in  theyr  crystal 
mansions,  when  they  raised  their  heads  above  the  de- 
lightful Tagus,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  green  mea-  . 
dow,  to  work  those  rich  stuffs,  which,  as  the  ingenious 
poet  there  describes  them,  were  all  embroidered  with 
gold,  silk,  and  pearls.  And  in  this  manner  must  my 
lady  have  been  employed  when  you  saw  her :  but  the 
epvy  some  wicked  enchanter  bears  roe  changes  and  con- 
verts into  different  shapes  every  thing  that  should  give 
ijac  pleasure ;  and  therefore  in  that  history,  said  to  be 
published,  of  my  exploits,  if  peradventure,  the  author 
was  some  sage  my  enemy,  he  has,  I  fear,  put  one  thing 
for  another,  with  one  truth  mixing  a  thousand  lies,  and 
amusing  himself  with  relating  actions  foreign  to  what  is 
requisite  for  the  continuation  of  a  true  history.  O  en\j  I 
thou  root  of  infinite  evils  and  canker-worm  of  virtues  I 
All  other  vices,  Sancho,  carry  somewhat  of  pleasure 
along  with  them  i  but  ényj  is  attended  with  nothing  bul 
distaste,  rancour,  and  rage.9' — "  That  is  what  I  say  too," 
replied  Sancho ;  "  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  in  that  same 
legend  or  history  of  us  the  bachelor  Carrasco  tells  us  he 
has  seen,  my  reputation  is  tossed  about  like  a  tennis-ball. 
Now,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  never  spoke,  ill  of 
any  enchanter,  nor  have  I  wealth  enough  to  be  envied* 
ty  k  Uue,  indeed,  I  am  said  to  be  somewhat  sly,  and  to  havf 
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a  little  «pice  of  the  knave ;  bat  the  grand  cloke  of  my 
simplicity,  always  natural  and  never  artificial,  hides 
and  covers  all.  And  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  boast  of,  but" 
the  believing,  as  I  do  always,  firmly  and  truly  in  God,  and 
in  all  that  the  holy  Catholic  Roman  church  holds  and 
believes*  and  the  being,  as  I  really  am*  a  mortal  enemy  to 
the  Jews,  the  historians  ought  to  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  treat  me  well  in  their  writings.  But  let  them  say  what 
they  will :  naked  was  I  born,  and  naked  I  am  :  I  neither 
lose  nor  win;  and,  so  my  name  be  put  in  print,  and  go 
about  the  world  from  hand  to  hand,  I  care  not  a  fig,  let 
people  say  of  me  whatever  they  list. " 

"  That,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote, «  is  just  like  what 
happened  to  a  famous  poet  of  our  times,  who,  having  wrote 
an  ill-natured  satire  upon  the  court-ladies,  a  certain  lady, 
who  was  not  expressly  named  in  it,  so  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  she  was  implied  in  it  ór  not,  complained  to  the 
poet,  asking  him  what  he  had  seen  in  her,  that  he  had  ñót  in- 
sertad her  among  the  rest,  telling  him  he  must  enlarge  his 
satire,  and  put  hef  in  the  supplement,  or  woe  be  to  him. 
The  poet  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  set  her  down  for  such 
a  one  as  duennas  will  not  name.  As  for  the  lady,  sbe  was 
satisfied  to  find  herself  infamously  famous.  Of  the  same  ' 
kind  is  the  story  they  tell  of  that  shepherd,  who  set  fire  to 
and  burnt  down  the  famous  temple  of  Diana*  reckoned 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  only  that  his  name 
might  live  in  future  ages ;  and,  though  it  was  ordered  by 
public  edict,  that  nobody  should  name  or  mention  him 
either  by  word  or  writing,  that  he  might  not  attain  the  end 
he  proposed,  yet  still  it  is  known  he  was  called  Erostratos. 
To  the  same  purpose  may  be  alleged  what  happened  to  the 
great  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  with  a  Roman  knight. 
The  emperor  had  a  mind  to  see  the  famous  church  of  the 
Rotunda,  which  by  the  ancients  was  called  the  Pantheon, 
or  temple  of  all  the  gods,  and  now,  by  a  better  name,  the 
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churfch  of  All  Saints,  and  is  one  of  the  most  entire  edifices 
remaining  of  heathen  Rome,  and  which  most  preserves  the 
fame  of  .the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  its  founders. 
It  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  half-orange,  very  spacious 
and  very  light,  though  it  has  but  one  window,  or  rather  a 
round  opening  at  top  ;  from  whence  the  emperor  haying 
surveyed  the  inside  of  the  structure,  a  Roman  knight,  who 
stood  by  his  side,  showing  him  the  beauty  and  ingenious 
contrivance  of  that  vast  machine  and  memorable  piece  of 
a*chitecture,when  they  were  come  down  from  the  skylight, 
aaid  to  the  emperor,  Sacred  sir,  a  thousand  times  it  came 
into  my  head  to  clasp  your  majesty  in  my  arms  ¡and  cast  my* 
self  down  with  you  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  churchy 
merely  to  leave  an  eternal  name  behind  me. — I  thank  you9 
answered  the  emperor,  for  not  putting  so  wicked  a  thought 
in  execution,  and  henceforward  I  will  never  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  like  proof  of  your  loyalty , 
and  therefore  command  you  never  to  speak  to  me  more,  or 
come  into  my  presence.  And  after  these  words  he  bestowed 
some  great  favour  upon  him.     What  I  mean,  Sancho,  is, 
that  the  desire  of  fame  is  a  very  active  principle  in  us. 
What,  think  you,  cast  Horatius  down  from  the  bridge, 
armed  at  all  points,  into  the  depth  of  the  Tiber  ?   What 
burnt  the  arm  and  hand  of  Mutius  ?  What  impelled  Cur- 
tius  to  throw  himself  into  the  flaming  gulf,  that  opened 
itself  in  the  midst  of  Rome  ?    What  made  Caesar  pass  the 
Rubicon  in  opposition  to  all  presages  ?  And,  in  more 
modern  examples,  what  bored  the  ships  and  stranded  those 
valiant  Spaniards,  conducted  by  the  most  courteous  Cortez, 
in  the  new  world?     All  these,  and  other  great  and  very 
different  exploits,  are,  were,  and  shall  be,  the  works  of 
fkme,  which  mortals  desire  as  the  reward  and  earnest  of 
that  immortality  their  noble  deeds  deserve  ;  though  we 
Christian  and  Catholic  knights-errant  ought  to  be  more 
intent  upon  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come,  which  is  eter- 
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ftal  in  the  ethereal  and  celestial  regions,  than  upon  the 
vanity  of  fame,  acquired  in  this  present  and  transitory 
world ;  for,  let  it  last  never  so  long,  it  mujrt  end  with  the 
world  itself,  which  has  its  appointed  period*  Therefore, 
O  Sancho,  let  not  our  works  exceed  the-bounds  prescribed 
by  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  profess.  In  kilting 
giants  we  are  to  destroy  pride ;  we  must  overcome  envy 
by  generosity  and  good  nature,  anger  by  sedateness  and 
composure  of  mind,  gluttony  and  sleep  by  eating  little 
•  and  watching  much,  lust  and  lasciviousness  by  the  fide* 
Kty  we  maintain  to  those  we  hare  made  mistresses  of  our 
thoughts,  laziness  by  going  about  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  seeking  occasions  which  may  make  us,  besides  be* 
iog  Christians,  renowned  knights.  These,  Sancho,  are 
the  means  of  obtaining  those  extremes  of  praise  which  a 
good  name  brings  along  with  it." 

"  All  that  your  worship  has  hitherto  told  me,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  I  very  well  understand :  but,  for  all  that,  I 
wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  dissolve  me  one  doubt 
which  is  this  moment  come  into  my  mind." — "  Resolve, 
you  would  say,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote :  "out 
with  it,  in*  God's  name j  for  I  will  answer  as  far  as  I 
know."—"  Pray  tell  me,  sir,"  proceeded  Sancho,  "  those 
Julys  and  Augusts,  and  all  those  feat-doing  knights 
you  spoke  of,  that  are  dead,  where  are  they  now?"— 
"  The  Gentiles,"  Answered  Don  Quinarte, u  are  doubtled»' 
«in  hell :  the  Christians,  if  they  were  good  Christians,  are* 
either  in  purgatory  or  in  heaven. "-— '• 6.  Very  well,"  quóth 
Sancho;  "  but  let  us  know  now  whether  the  sepulchres, 
in  which  the  bodies  of  those  great  lords  lie  interred,  have 
silver  lamps  burning  before  them,  and  whether  the  wall» 
of  their  chapels  are  adorned  with  crutches,  winding-sheets, 
old  perukes,  legs,  and  eyes*0 ;  and,  if  not  with  these, 
pray,  with  what  are  they  adorned?"  To  which  Dob 
Quixote  answered :  "  The  sepulchre»  of  the  heathens 
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were  lor  the  most  part  sumptuous  temples.    The  ashes 
of  Julius  Caesar  were  deposited  in  an  urn,  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  pyramid  of  atone,   of  a  prodigious  bigness, 
which  is  now  called  the  obelisk  of  St.  Peter.    The  se- 
pulchre of  the  Emperer  Adrián  was  a  castle  as  big  as  a 
good  village,  called  Moles  Adriani,  and  now  tbecastleof 
St.  Angelo  in  Rome.  •  Queen  Artemisia  buried  her  hus- 
band Mausolus  in  a  toaab^  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.    Bat  none  of  these  sepulchres,  nor 
many  others  of  the  Gentiles,  were  hung  about  with  wind- 
¡»g-sheets,  or  other  offerings  or  sigas,  to  denote  those  to 
be  saints  who  were  buried  in  them." — "  That  is  what  I 
am  coming  to,"  replied  Sancho;  "  and  now,  pray  tejl 
rae,  which  is  the  more  difficult,  to  raise  a  dead  man  to 
life,  or  to  slay  a  giant?"—"  The  answer  is  very  ob- 
vious," answered  Don  Quixote;  "  to  raise  a  dead  ma»."— 
"  There  I  have  caught  you,"  quoth  Sancho.    "  His  feme, 
then,  who  raises  the  dead,  gives  sight  to  the  blind, 
makes  the  lame  walk,  and  cures  the  sick;  before  whose 
sepulchre  lamps  aae  continually"  burning,  and  whose 
chapels  are  crowded  with  devotees,  adpring  his  relics 
upon  their  knees ;  his  fame,  I  say,  shall  be  greater  both 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  than  that  which  att-the  hea- 
then emperors  and  knights-errant  in  the  world  ever  had, 
or  ever  shall  hare. " — "  I  grant  it,"  answered  Don  Quix- 
ote,—" Then,"  replied  Sancho,  <<  the  bodies  and  reMcs 
of  saints  havethis  fame,  these  graces,  these  prerogatives, 
or  how  do  you  call  them,  with  the  approbation  and  li- 
cence of  our  holy  mother  church,  and  also  their  lamps, 
windings-sheets,  crutches,  pictures,   perukes,  eyes,  and 
legs,    whereby  they  increased  people's  devotion,   and 
sjpr^ad  their  own  Christian  fame.    Besides,  kings  them* 
selvea  carry  the  bodies  or  jelics  of  saints  upon  their 
shoulders,  kiss  bits  of  their  bones,  and  addru  and  enrióla 
vheir  chapels  and  most  fttvourite  altars  with  than*"-— 
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M  What  would  yon  hare  roc  infer  ¿  Sancho,  frota  aH  you 
have  been  saying?"  said  Don  Quixote. — "  I  would  in* 
fer,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  we  had  better  iurn  saints  im- 
mediately, and  we  shall  then  soon  attain  to  that  renown 
we  aim  at.  And  pray  take  notice,  sir*  that  yesterday, 
or  t'other  day  (for  it  uso  tittle  a  while  ago,  that  I  may 
so  speak)  a  couple  of  poor  bare»  footed  friars  *  were  beati' 
lied,  or  canonized,  whose  iron  chairo,  wherewith  they 
girded  and  disciplined  themselves,  people  now  reckon  H 
a  great  happiness  to  touch  or  kiss;  and  they  are  now 
held  in  greater  veneration  than  Orlando's  sword  in  the  ar* 
moury  of  our  lord  the  king,  God  bless  him.  So  that, 
master  of  mine,  it  is  better  being  a  poor  friar  of  the  mean- 
est order,  than  the  valiantest  knight-errant  whatever; 
for  a  couple  of  dozen  of  penitential  lashes  are  more 
esteemed  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  two  thousand  tilts 
with  a  lance,  whether  it  be  against  giants,  goblips,  or 
dragons. " — "  I  confess,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  all 
this  is  just  as  you  say :  but  we  cannot  be  all  friars;  and 
many  and  various  are  the  ways  by  which  God  conducts 
his  elect  to  heaven.  Chivalry  is  a  kind  of  religious  pro-» 
fession;  and  some  knights  are  now  saints  in  glory."— i 
"True,"  answered  Sancho;  "  but  I  have  heard  say, 
Aere  aré  more  friarr  in  heaven  than1  knights^errant.99— • 
"  It  may*  well  be  so,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  because 
Ave  number  of  the  religious  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
theknights-ertani?."— "  And  yet,"  quoth  Sancho,  «there 
are  abundance  of  the  erraht  sort." — "  Abundance  in* 
deed,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  few  who  deserve 
Che  name  of  knights." 

In  these  and  the  like  discourses  they  passed  that  night 
and  the  following  day,  without  any  accident  worth  re* 
fating,  lit  which  £>on  Quixote  was  not  a  little  grieved. 
Next  day  they  descried  the  great  city  of  Toboso,  at  sight 
of  which  Don  Quixote's  spirits  were  muph  elevated, 
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and  Sancho's  as  much  dejected,  because  he  did  not  knot? 
Dmlcinea's  house,  and  had  never  seen  her  in  his  life,  no 
more  than  his  master  had ;  so  that  thej  were  both  equally 
in  pain,  the  one  to  see  her,  and  the  other  for  not  having 
seen  hers  and  Sancho  knew  not  what  to  do,  when  his 
master  should  send  him  to  Toboso.,  In  short,  Don  Quix- 
ote resolved  to  enter  the  city  about  night-fall;  and,  tul 
that  hour  came,  they  staid  among  some  oak-trees  near  the 
town;  and  the  time  appointed  being  come,  they  went  in- 
to the  city,,  where  thitogs  befell  them,  that  were  thing» 
tadcccL 


CHAP-  IX. 

Which  contains  what  wilt  be  found  in  it* 

/ 

/ 

HALF  the  night,  or  thereabouts,  was  spent,  when  Doif 
Quixote  and  Sancho  left  the  mountain  and  entered  into 
Toboso*  The  town  wfcs  all  hushed  in  silebec;  for  it» 
inhabitants  were  sound  asleep*  reposing,  as  the  phrase  is, 
with  out-stretched  legs.  The  night  was  not  quite  a  dark 
one;  though  Sancho  could  have  wished  it  were,  that  the 
obscurity  of  it  might  cover  or  excuse  his  prevarication* 
Nothing  was  heard  in  all  the  place  but  the  barking  of 
dogs,  stunning  Don  Quixote's  ears  and  disquieting  San* 
cho's  heart.  Now  and  then  an  ass  brayed,  swine  grunt- 
ed, and  cats  mewed ;  which  different  sounds  were  aug- 
mented by  the  silence  of  the  night.  All  this  the 
enamoured  knight  took  for  an  ill  omen ;  nevertheless  ho 
said  to' Sancho*  <<  Sancho,  son,  lead  on  before  to  Dui- 
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tinea^  palace ;  for  it  may  be  we  shall  fincTher  aWaie."— 
"  To  what  palace,  body «pf  the  sun  ?"  answered  gancho. 
P  That  I  saw  her  highness  in  was  but  a  very  little 
house/' — u  She  must  have  been  retired  af  that  time^" 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  to  some  small  apartment  of  her 
castle,  amusing  herself  with  her  damsels,  as  is  usual  with 
great  ladies  and  princesses." — "  Since  your  worship," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  will  needs  have  my  Lady  Dulcinea'* 
house  to  be  a  castle,  is  this  an  hour  to  find  the  gates 
open;  and  is  it  fit  we  should  stand  thundering  at  the 
door  till  they  open  and  let  us  in,  putting  the  whole 
house  in  an  uproar  ?  Think  you  we  are  going  to  a  baw- 
dy-house, like  your  gallants,  who  knock,  and  call,  and 
are  let  in,  at  what  hour  they  please,  be  it  never  so 
late?" — "  First,  to  make  one  thing  sure,  let  us  find  this 
castle,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  fit  to  be  done:  and  look,  Sancho;  for  either  my  - 
eyes  deceive  me,  or  that  great  dark  bulk  we  see  yonder 
must  be  Dulcinea's  palace." — "  Then  lead  on  yourself^ 
sir,"  answered  Sancho :  u  perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  though, 
if  I  were  to  see  it  with  my  eyes,  and  touch  it  with  my 
hands,  I  will  believe  it  just  as  much  as  I  believe  it  is  now 
day." 

Don  Quixote  led  the  way,  and,  having  gone  about  two 
hundred  paces*  he  came  up  to  the  bulk,  which  cast  the 
dark  shade,  and  perceived  it  was  a  large  steeple,  and 
presently  knew  that  the  building  was  no  palace,  but  the 
principal  church  of  the  placp;  upon  which  he  said, 
tf  We  are  come  to  the  church,  Sancho.  "-!-'<  I  find  we 
are,"  answered  Sancho,' . "  and  pray  God  we  be  not  come 
to  our  graves :  for  it  is  no  very  good  sign  to  be  rambling 
about  church-yards  at  such  hours,  and  especially  since  I 
have  already  told  your  worship,  if  I  remember  right,  that 
this  same  lady's  house  stands  in  an  alley,  where  there  U 
BO  thoroughfare,"—"  God's  curse  light  on  thee,  thou 
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blockhead !"  said  Don  Quixote:  "  when  have  you 
found,  that  castles  and  royal  palaces  are  built  in  alleys 
without  a  thoroughfare?"  — "  Sir/'  replied  Sancho, 
u  each  country  has  its  customs:  perhaps  it  is- the  fashion 
here  in 'Toboso  to  build  your  palaces  and  great  edifices  in 
alleys;  and  therefore  I  beseech  your  worship  to  let  mo 
look  about  among  these  lanes  or  alleys  just  before  me; 
and  it  may  be  in  one  nook  or  other  I  may  po£  upon  this 
same  palace,  which  I  wish  I  may  see  devoured  by  dogs, 
lor  confounding  and  bewildering  us  at  this  rate."-— 
t<  Speak  with  respect,  Sancho,  of  my  lady1»  matters,'1 
•aid  Don  Quixote:  ?<  let  us  keep  our  holidays  in  peace, 
and  not  throw  the  rope  after  the  bucket."—"  I  will  curb 
myself"  answered  Sancho:  «  but1  with  what  patience 
can  I  bear  to  think  that  your  worship  will  meeds  have  mo 
know  our  mistress's  house,  and  find  it  at  midnight^ 
baring  seen  it  but  once,  when  you  cannot  find  it  yourself, 
though  you  must  have  seen  it  thousands  of  times?"—! 
{<  You  will  put  me  past  all  patience,  Sancho,"  said  Dob 
Quixote :  t'  come  hither,  heretic;  hare  I  not  told  you  a 
thousand  time*  that  I  never  saw  the  peerless  Dulcinea 
in  all  the  days  oí  my.  life,  nor  ever  stopped  over  the 
threshold  of  her  palace,  and  that  I  am  enamoured  only 
by  hearsay,  and  by  the  great  feme  of  her  wit  and  faeau* 
ty?" — "  I  hear  it  now,"  answered  Sancho;  <{  and  I  say, 
that  since  your  worship  has  never  seen  her,  no  more  have 
J."—"  That  cannot  be,"  replied  Don  Quixote:  «  for  at 
least  you  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that  you  saw  her  win* 
nowing  wheat,  when  you  brought  me  the  answer  to  the 
letter  I  sent  by  you." — "  Do  not  insist  upon  that,  sir," 
answered  Sancho;  "  for,  let  me  tell  yon,  {he  sight  of 
her,  and  the  answer  I  brought,  were  both  by  hearsay  too; 
and  I  can  no  more  tell  who  the  Lady  Dulcinea  is,  than 
I  am  able  to  box  the  moonu"— "  Sancho,  Sandio,"  an- 
swered Don  Quixote,  "  there  is  a  time  to  jest,  aad  a  tiny 
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when  jests  are  unseasonable.  What!  because  I  say 
that  I  never  saw  .nor  spoke  to  the  mistress  of  my  soul, 
must  you  therefore  say  so  too/  when  you  know  the  coa» 
traiy  so  well?" 

■  While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  they  perceived  one 
passing  by  with  a  couple  of  mules,  and,  by  the  noise  a 
ploughshare  made  ia  dragging  along  the  ground,  they 
judged  it  must  be  some  husbandman,  who  had  got  up 
before  day,  and  was  going,  to  his  work-,  and  so  in  truth  it 
was.  The  ploughman  came  singing  the  ballad  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  in  Roncesvalles.  Don  Quixote  hear- 
ing it,  said,  "Let  me  die,  Sancho,  if  we  shall  have  any 
good  luck  to-night;  do  you  not  hear  what  this  peasant  is 
siting  ?"— «  Yes,  Ido/9  answered  Sancho :  «  but  what 
is  the  defeat  at  Roncesvalles  to  our  purpose  ?  He:  might 
as  well  have  sung  the  haliad  of  Calaínos)  for  it  bad  been 
til  one  as  to  the  good  or  ill  success  of  our  business."  By 
this  time  the  country-fellow  was  came  up  to  them,  and 
Don  Quixote  said  to  him,  "Good^owow,  honest  friend; 
can  you  inform  me  whereabouts  Stands  the  palace  of  the 
peerless  Princess  Doni*  Dulcinea  del  Toboso?"—"  Sir," 
answered  the  yw»gfcltow,  "lam  a  stranger,  and  have 
been  but  a  few  days  in  this  town,  a«4  serve  a  rich  farmer 
in  tilling  his  granad:  in  jen  house  ovar  the  way  live, 
the  parish-priest  and  the  sexton  of  the  placet,  both,  or 
either  of  them,  can  give  your  worship  an  account  of  this 
mte  princess ;  for  they  keep  a  register  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Toboso:  though  I  am  of  opinion  no  princess 
at  all  lives  in  this  town,  but  several  great  ladies,  that 
might  every  one  be  a  princess  in  her  own  house."— 
"  One  qf  these  then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  must  be  she 
I  am  inquiring  after." — <*  Not  unlikely,"  answered  the 
ploughman;  "  and  God  speed  you  well,  for  the  dawn 
begins  to  appear:"  and,  pricking  on  his  mules,  he  staid 
for  no  more  questions. 
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Sancho,  seeing  his  master  in  suspense,  and  sufficiently 
dissatisfied,  said  to  him,  "  Sir,-  the  day  comes  on  apace, 
and  it  will  not  inadvisable  to  let  the  sun  overtake  us  in 
the  street:  it  will  be  better  to  retire  out  of  the  city,  and 
that  your  worship  shelter  yourself  in  some  grove  here- 
abouts, and. I  will  return  by  daylight,  and  leave  no  nook 
or -corner  in  all  the  town  unsearched  for  this  house,  cas- 
tle, or  palace,  of  my  lady's;  and  I  shall  have  ill  luck  if 
I  do  not  find  it:  and  as  soon  as  I  have  found  it,  I  will 
speak  to  her  ladyship,  and  will  tell  her  where  and  how 
your  worship  is  waiting  for  her  orders  and  direction  for 
you  to  see  her  without  prejudice  to  hor  honour  or  repu- 
tation/'— u  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  you  havo 
uttered  a  thousand  sentences  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
words :  the  counsel  you  give  I  relish  much,  and  accept 
of  most  heartily :  come  along,  son,  and  let  us  seek  Where 
we  can  take  covert:  afterwards,  as  you  say,  you  shall 
return  to  seek,  see,  and  speak  ioy  my  lady,  from  whose 
discretion  and  courtesy  I  expect  more  than  miraculous 
favours/9  Sancho  stood  apon  thorns  till  he  got  his  mas- 
ter out  of  the  town,  lest  he  should  detect  the  lie  of  the 
answer  he  earned  him  to  the  Sable  Mountain,  pretending 
it  came  from  Dulcinea;  and  therefore  he  made  haste  to 
begone,  and,  about  two  mile*  from  the  place,  they  found 
a  grove  or  wood,  in  which  Don  Quixote  took  shelter, 
while  Sancho  returned  baclf  to  the  city  to  speak  to  Dul- 
cinea; in  which  embassy  there  befel  him  things  whiclt 
require  fresh  attention  and  fresh  credit. 
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Wherein  is  related  the  Cunning  used  by  Sancho  in  en* 
chanting  the  Lady  Dulcinea^  with  other  Events  as  ri- 
diculous  as  true. 

1HE  author  of  this  grand  history,  coming  to  relate 
what  is  contained  in  this  chapter,  says,  he  had  a  mind  to 
have  passed  it  oyer  in  silence,  fearing  not  to  be  believed, 
because  herein  Don  Quixote's  madness  exceeds  all  bounds, 
and  rises  to  the  utmost  pitch,  even  two  bow-shots  beyond 
the  greatest  extravagance :  however  j  notwithstanding  this 
fear  and  diffidence,  he  has  set  every  thing  down  in  the 
manner  it  was  transacted,  without  adding  to  or  diminish- 
ing a  tittle  from  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  not  regard* 
ing  the  objections  that  might  be  made  against  his  veracity :' 
and  he  had  reason ;  for  truth  may  be  stretched,  but  can- 
not be  broken,  and  always  gets  above  falsehood,  as  oil* 
does  above  water:  and  so,  pursuing  his  story,  he 
says: — 

As  soon 'as  Don  Quixote  had  sheltered .  himself  in  the 
grove,  oak-wood,  or  forest,  near  the  great  Toboso,  he 
ordered  Sancho  to  go  back  tq  the  town,  commanding  him 
notio  return  into  his  presence,  till  he  had  first  spoken  to 
his  lady,  beseeching  her  that  she  would  be  pleased  to 
give  her  captive  knight  leave  to  wait  upon  her,  and  that 
she  would  deign  to  give  him  her  blessing,  that  from 
thence  he  might  hope  for  the  most  prosperous  sufeeess  in 
all  his  encounters  and  difficult  enterprises.  Sancho  un* 
dertook  to  fulfil  his  command,  and  to  bring  him  as  good 
an  answer  now  as  he  did  the  time  before.  "  Go  then, 
son,9'  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and  be  not  in  confusion 
when  you  stand  before  the  blaze  .of  that  sum  of  beauty 
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you  are  going  to  seek.    Happy  thou  above  all  the  squire* 
in  the  world!    Bear  in  mind,  and  be  sure  do  not  forget, 
how  she  receives  you ;  whether  she  changes  colour  while 
you  are  delivering  your  embassy ;  whether  ydu  perceive 
in  her  any  uneasiness  or  disturbance  at  hearing  my  name ; 
whether  her  cushion  cannot  hold  her,  if  perchance  you 
ijnd  her  seated  on  the  rich  Estrado  **  of  her  dignity ;  and, 
if  she  be  standing,  mark  whether  she  stands  sometimes 
upen  one  foot  and  sometime» upoA  the  other;  whether 
she  repeats  the  answer  she  gives  you  three  or  four  times; 
whether  she  change»  k  from  soft  to  harsh»,  from  sharp  to 
funorous;  whether  she  liffc  hat  hand  to  adjust  ber  hair, 
though  U  be  not  disordered :  lastly,  son,  observe  all  her 
action»  and  motions;  for  by  your  relating  them  to  nie 
just  as  they  were,  I  shall  be  aMe  to  given  shrewd  guess 
at  what  she  keeps  concealed  in  the  secret  reeesse»  of  her 
heart,  touching  the  affair  of  my  love.    For  you  must 
knew,  Sanehfty  if  you.  dot  not  know  it  already,  that  among 
-  lovers  the  external  actions  and  gestures,  when  their  loves 
ate  the  subject,  are  most  certain  couriers,  and  bring  in- 
fallible tidings  of  wáat  papscs  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
soul.    Go,  friend ;  and  better  fortune  than  mine  be  your 
guide;  and.  may  better  specessj,  than  what  I  fear  aad  ex- 
pect in  this  hitter  solitude^  sand  you  baek  safe."—-"  I 
will  go»  and  return  quickly,"  quoth  Suncho:  a  in  the 
mean  time,  gotd  sir,,  enlarge  that  little  heart  of  yours, 
yihkh  at  present  can  be  no  bigger  than  arhasel-nut,  and 
eonsidea  the  common  saying,  A  good  heart  breaks  bad 
luck  i  and,  Where  títere  i>  no  fincan,  títere  are  no  pins 
to  hmgiton;  andy  Wbcremeleasttkinkit,  there  starts, 
tA*  hare:  this. I  say,  because,,  tfcbugb  we  couW  not  find 
the  castles  or  palaces  of  my  Lady  Dulcinea  last  night, 
now  it  is  daylight  I  reckon'  to  meet?  with  them,  when  I 
least  think  of  it;  and  when  I  have  found  them,  let  me 
atonto  deal  with  her."— ¿4  Verily,  Sancho,;'  said* Don 
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Qoixote,  "  you  have  the  knack  of  applying  your  pro- 
Verbs,  so  to  the  subjeqt  we  are  upon,  that  I  pray  God  send 
tod  better  luck'  in  obtaining  my  wishes. " 

Upon  ¿Ms  Sancha  i  turned  his  back,  and  switched  his 
Dapple,  leaving  Don  Quixote  on  horseback,  resting 
on  his  stirrups,  and  ldaning  on  his,  lanoe,  full  of  sad 
and  confhaed  ijmagiaatians ;  where  we  will  leave  him, 
and  go  along  with  Sanch»  Pansa,  who  departed  from  his 
master  áa  less  oanfiised  and  thoughtful  than  he ;  inso- 
much that  he  was  scarcely  got  out  of  the  grove,  when» 
turning  abont  his  head,  and  finding  that  Don  Quixote 
was  not  in  sight,»  he  lighted  from  his  beast,  and  setting 
himself  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  he  .began  to  talk  to 
fcim&e)^  and  say :  {'  Tell  me  now,' brother  Sancho,  whi- 
ttle* is  your  wotship  going?  Ave  you  going  to  seek  some 
asa  that  is  lost  ??— «No,  verily.— Then  what  are  you  going 
toseek..* — Why,  I  go  to-lopk  for  a -thing  of  nothing,  a 
princess,  and  in  her  the  sun  of  boauty  and  all  heaven 
together. — Well,  Sancho,  and  where  think  you  to  find 
all  this  <**— W  he»  I  In  the  grand  city  of  Toboso. — Very 
well ;  and  pray  who  sent  you  on  this  errand  ?— Why  the 
renowned  knight  JQton  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  who  re* 
dresses  wrongs,  and  gimes  drink  to  the  hungry  and  meat  . 
to  the  thirsty.— JfU  this  is  very  well:  and  do  you  know 
her  house,  Sancho? — My  master  says  it  must  be  some  , 
royal  paiaoe,  of  stately  castle. — 'And  have  you  ever  seen 
her? — Neither  I  nor  my  master  have- ever  seen  her. — 
And  do  yira  think  it  would  be  right  or  advisable  that  the 
people  of  Toboso  should  know  you  come  with  a  design 
to  inveigle  away  ¿heir  princesses,  and  lead  their  ladies 
astray  1  ,  What  i£<tkey  should  come  and  grind  your  ribs 
with  pilredrjr  basfifig,  and  not  leave  you  a  whole  bone  in 
your  skin  ? — Truly  they  would  be  much  in  the  right  of 
it,  unless  they  please  to  consider  that  I  am  commanded, 
and,  bejpg'but  a  metsenger,  ajn  not  in  fault.— Trust  not 
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to  that,  Sancho;  for  the  Mancheguns  areas  choleric  to 
honourable,  and  so  ticklish  nobody  moat  touch  thmn.-*- 
God's  my  life !  if  they  smoke  us,  woe  be  to  us»  But 
*hy  go  I  looking  fox  three  legs. in  a  cat,  for  aaothcr 
man's  pleasure?  Besides,  to  look  for  Dulcinea  up  and 
down.  Tobosa  is  as  if  one  should  look  for  little  Mary  m 
Rabena,  or  a  bachelor  in  Salamanca.  The  devily  the  de- 
vil, and  nobody  else,  baa  put  aae  upon  this  business." 

This  soliloquy  Sancho  held  with  hianelf,  and  the  up* 
shot  was  to  return  to  it  again,  saying  to  himself:  "  Well, 
there  is  a  remedy  for  every  thing  but  death,  under  whose 
dominion  we  most  all  pass,  in  spite  of  our  teeth,  at  the 
end  of  onr  lives.  This  master  of  mine,  by  a  thousand 
token*  that  I  have  seen,  is  mad  enough  to  be  tied  in  his 
bed ;  and  in  truth  I  come  very  little  behind  him  t  nay, 
I  am  madder  than  he  is,  to  fellow  him  and  serve  him* 
if  there  be  any  troth  in  the  proverb  that  says  ?  Show  me 
thy  company  y  and  1  will  tell  tkte  what  thou  art/  or -in 
that  other,  Not  with  wham  thou  wcrt  breiy  but  with 
whom  thou  art  fed.  He  then,  being  a  madman,  as  he 
really  is,  and  so  mad  as  frequently  tm  mistake  one  thing 
for  another,  taking  black  for  white,  and  white  for  black, 
as  appeared  plainly  when  he  said  the  wiaá*in¿Us  were 
giants,  and  thensonks'  mules  ckomedariea,  and  the  flocks 
of  sheep  armies  of  enemies,  and  many  move  matters,  to 
file  same  tune;  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  hjoi 
believe  that  the  first  osuntry  wench  I  light  on  is  the  lady 
Duleinea ;  and  should  ho  not  betiewe  it,  I.  will  swear  to 
it;  and  if  he  swears»  I  will  outswear  him?  and  if  he 
persists,  I  will' persist  more  than  he*  in  such  marine* 
thai  mine  shall  still  be  uppermost,  ootne  tshat  win  ct  it» 
Perhaps  by  this  positiveness,  I  shall  pat  an  end  to  his 
sending  me  again  upon  such  crouds,  seeing  what  pre» 
posterous  answers  1  bring  him;  or  perhaps  hfe  will 
think,  as  I  imagine  he  will,  that  some  wicked  «acfcontef*, 
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of  those  he  says  bear  kit*  a  spite,  lias  changed  her  form 
4a  nlo  him  mischief  and  harm. " 

This  project  set£ancho's  spirit  at  rest,  and  he  reckoned 
tt§  business  as  good  as  half  done ;  and  so  staying  where 
he  was  tul  towards  evening,  that  Don  Quixote  might, 
have  reom  to  think  be  had  spent  so  much  time  ingoing 
to  and  returning  froift  Toboso,  «very  thing  fell  out  so 
luckily  lor  him,  that,  when  he  got  up  to  mount  his  Dap* 
pie,  he  espied  three  country  wenches,  coming  from  To* 
toso  toward  the  place  where  he  was*  upon  three  young 
asses ;  but,  whether  male  or  female,  the  author  declares  v 
not,  though  it  is  more  probable  they  were  she-asses,  that 
being  the  ordinary  mounting  of  country-women :  but, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  *  c  need  not  giro 
oumelvesany  trouble  to  decide  it. 

In  short,  as  soon  as  Sancho  spied  the  lasses,  he  rode 
hack  at  a  round  rate  to  seek  his  ipaster  Don  Quixote, 
whom  he  found  breathing  a  thousand  sighs  and  amorous 
lamentations.  As  soon  a*  Don.  Quixoie  saw  him,  he 
said:  "  Well,  friend  Saheta,  am  I  to  mark  this  day 
with  a  white  or  a  black  stone  ?*W«  Your  wotahip,"  an* 
swered  Sancho,  "  had  better  mark  it  with  red  ochre,  us 
they  da  the  inscriptions  on  professors'  chairs,  to  be  the 
saure  easily  read  by  the  lookers-on."—^  By  this,"  said 
Don  QotxMe,  "  you  should  bring  good  news."—"  So 
good*"  anstfetod  Sancho,  "  that  your  worship  has  no 
ame  to  dey  but  toolap  spars  to  Aosinante,  and  get  out 
upon  the  plain  to  see  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  who, 
with  a  couple  of  her  damsels,  is  coming  to  make  your 
worship  a  vt«t."-~"  Holy  God  i  what  is  it  you  say, 
friend  Banchol"  said  Dbn  Quixote*  "  Take  care  you 
do  not  impose  on  my  real  sorrow  by  a  counterfeit  joy."—* 
«  What  should  I  get,"  answered  Sancho,  "  by  deceit 
mg  your  warship*  and  being  detected  the  next  moment  t 
Came,  sir,  put  on,  and  you:  will  see  the  princess  out 
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mistress,  arrayed  and  adorned,  in  abort,  like  herself* 
She  and  her  damsels  are  one  blate  of  flaming  gold ;  all 
strings  of  pearls,  all  diamonds*  all  rabies,  all  cloth  of 
tissue  above  ten  hands  deep ;  their  tressefe,  loose  about 
tneir  shoulders,  are  so  many  sun-beams  playing  with  the 
wind;,  and,  "what  is  more*  they  come  mounted  upon 
three  pie-bellied  bclfreys,  the  finest  one  can  -lay  eyes 
on."—"  Palfreys,  you  would  «ay,  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote. — "There  is  no  great  difference,  I  think,"  an- 
swered, Sancho,  "  between  belfreys  and  palfrey s :  but 
let  them  be  mounted  how  they  wiH,  they  are  surely  the 
finest  creatures  one  would  wish  to  see,  especially  my 
distress  the  princess  Dulcinea,  who  ravishes  one's 
senses,"— "  Let  ns  go,  son  Sancho,''  answered  Don 
'Quixote;  "  and,  as  a  reward  for  this  ne*rs,-as  unex- 
pected as  good,  I  bequeath  you  the  choicest  spoils  I 
shall  gain  in  my  next  adventure  ;  and,  if  that  will  not 
satisfy  you,  I  bequeath  you  the  colts  my  three  mares 
will  foal  this  year  upon  our  town  common." — "  I  stick 
to  the  colts,"  answered  JBancho;  u  for  it  is  not  very 
certain  that  the  spoils  of  your  next  adventure  will 'be 
worth  much."  y 

By  this  time  they  were  got  out  of  tbe  Wood,  and  saw 
the  three  wenches  very  near.  Don  Quixote  darted  his 
eyes  over  all  the  road  toward  Toboso,  and  seeing  nobody  " 
but  the  three  wenches,  he  was  much  tTosbled,  and  asked 
Sancho  whether  they  were  come  out  of  the  city  when:  he 
left  them.  "  Out  of  the  city!"  answered  Sancho; 
are  your  worship's  eyes  in  the  nape  of  your  neck,  that  you 
do  not  see  it  is  they  who  are'  coming,  shining  like  die  sun 
at  noon-day  ?" — u  I  see  only  three  country  girb,"'  an- 
swered Don  Quixote,  "  on  three  asses.."*-*4  Noiv  God' 
keep  me  from  the  devil !"  quoth  Sancho ;  u  is  it  possible 
that  three  palfreys,  or  how  do  yod  call  them,  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  should  appear  to  you  to  be  asses  I    As 
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the  -  Loffd  Kveth,  you  'riiall  pluck  off  this  beard'  of  mina 

if  thartfaeso."-**  IteH'you,  friend  Sand*,*'  ¿riswcr&t 

Doh-Qtfbtote,'  "  that  it  is  as  certain  they  are  he  or  áke 

afceej  ás4  «ttt  Dm' Quixote  and»  yóu  Sancho  P*n£a  ?  at 

least  such  they  seem -to  mV:"*-^  Siiy  "  quotteSánoho, 

u -say  not  such  a  word,  bat  «raff*  those»eyes  of  yours, 

and  come  and  make  your  rereteAe*  to  the  mistress 'of 

your  thoughts,  who  is  just  at  hand."    And  so  saying  lie 

aét anead  a  Jittle  forward  tonvfedt  the!  courtly  ivcncltes, 

arid  y  alighting  from  Dapple,  bdtaidrhold'Otfawof  fteür 

asses  ky  tbtr   hatter,  and,   bending  bath  knees  to  the 

ground,  he  said:  <«  Queen,   princess,  and f  duchess  of 

beauty^  ktiyour  haughtiness  and  greatness  be  pleased  to 

receive  into  yarn  grace,  and  good  liking  your  captive 

knight,  who  stands  yonder'  turned  into  stone^  in  .total 

disorder,  and  without  iany  pulse,  to  find-  himself,  before 

your  riaghi&Gofct.'  presence.  >  I  apt  Sancho  Panza    his 

«quire,  and  he  is  that  forlorn  knight  'Don  Quiioto  de  la? 

Maooha,  ¿otherwise  called  the  Knight  of /the' -Sbrrowidl 

Figure."    •  ....:,.:  •'■••..     ! 

•  Don  Quixote  had  now'  placed  himself  on  bis  knees 

¿lose  by:  Sancho,  and  "with  stating  ánd 'dfatnrbwl  ryeri 

looked  wistfully  at  her  whom  Sancho  -  calWd  qusiti*  and 

lády  ;  and,  as*  he  saw  nothing  in  her  but  a  p4áifr**nmtry 

girl,  and  homely  enough,  forishewas: róund-visaged  and: 

flat-nosed,    he  was  rooofqwaded    an*  amásenlo  without 

daring  to  open  his  lips;  :  The  benches  too  ¡were  'adtbaisbett 

to  see  their  companion  stopped  by  two  men  of  suchdifr 

ferent  aspects,  and'  both  on  their  knees;  but  «lie  iwha 

was  stopped,  broke-  silence,  and,  in  ah  angry  tone,  said  5 

"  Get  out  of  *he  K»dy  ind  bo  hanged,  nnd  let  us  pass 

by,  for  wcarein  Júnate/?  \  To/^rhic^fc  Sancho  ártfc;ul4 

swer:  "'O  princess»  and  universal  lady  oi  Toboso^  does 

not  your  magiflRfcent  heart  relent  to  see  knetKá' g  befóse 

your  suUmtócd,  presence  the  pilla*  and  prop  of  knight 
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onftntty  ?"  Which  on»  of  the  other  two  hemriagv  «»& 
(checking  het  beast,  thai  wm  turning  out  of  the  way,) 
«Look  ye,  how  these  small  gentry  oome  U>  inrib*  a  jest 
of  ns  poor  ctfontty  girls,  at  if  we  dk)  «it  knolr  kow  to 
gtVo  them  a*  good  Us  they  bring:  gol  ye*  gtine  your 
way,  ahd  M  usgo  oura;  «ad  so  speed  you  welL"— 
«Rise,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  hearing  this;  "for 
I  now  perceive  that  fortune,  not  yet  satisfied  with  aittst* 
ingme,  has*  barred  all  the-  avenues,  whereby  any  nettsf 
migfcf  cometo 4hU  wretched  soul  I  bear  about  ratita  the 
flesh;  And  thdu,  O  extreme  of  all  that  is  valuable,  nt* 
most  limit  of  all  human  gracefulness,  tole  remedy  of  tUa 
disconsolate  heart  that  adores  thee!  though  now  aotne 
wicked  enchanter  persecutes  me,  spreading  clouds  and 
¿ataracts  over  my  eyes,  and  has  to  them,  and  them  only, 
changed  and  transformed  thy  poetices  beauty  and  oewt* 
tenance  into  that  of  a  poor  country  wench;  if  ho  has  net 
converted  mine  also  itttó  that  of  some  goblin,  to  tender  it 
abonrinableirt  your  eyes,  afibrd  me  one  kind  and  amorous 
look,  and  let  this  submissive  posture,  and  these  headed 
knees»  before  your  disguised  beauty,  tell  you  the  humi- 
Hty  wheienrith'mjraouladomyoQ;"*-»"  Many  oome  up," 
dried Éhe>  wénch,  ><*  with  your  idle  gibberish!  Got  yon 
gone,  and  h&  us  go,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you.'1 
Sancho  moved  oft  and  let  her  go,  highly  delighted  theft 
heutastcopte off eo  *eU  with  hst  contrivance.  Ibe  ima- 
ginary Dulcinea  was  acaroely  at  liberty,  when,  pricking 
her  beast  with  a  goad  sho  had  in  *  stick,  ake  began  to 
aoour  along  the  field;  and  the  ass,  feeling  the  smart  more 
than  usual,  fell  a  kicking  and  wincing  in  such  a  man* 
ner,  that  down  came  the  Lady  Dulcinea  to  the  ground. 
Don  Quixote,  seeing  this,  ran  to  kelp  her  up,  and  San- 
cha to  adjust  the  pannel,  that  was  got  under  the: ass's 
belly.  The  paimel  being  righted,  and  Don  Quixote  de- 
sirous to  raise  his  enchanted  mistress  in  his  aims,  and  set 
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ie¥  Upoa  herpalfrey,  the  lady,  geUimg  ftp  fit»*  the 
grttind»  saved  Urn  «bat  troubU;  for,  tetvfeg  three  or 
four  stepe  back,  ike  tori*  o  littler**,  tod,  elappugbetil 
hands  upon  ihe  áss'a  cnlpper,.  jnKpied  «alo  the  ¿saddle 
tighter  thai*  a  falcdA*  «ad  seated  hecself  astride  like  a 
mam.  Upofa  afhich  Sancha  said,;  «  Bj*  Saint  Aeqee» 
madam  ea^  misteeas  is  lights*  than  aJmwk*  and  able  to 
teach  the  moat  expert  Cordfraa  o*  licctieaa  hrtr  Id 
mount  al+giiutm:  she  spring*  into  th*  tatklk  ata  jiaapj 
and*  iwthout  the  help  of  spurs,  makes  her  palfrey  tan 
Kkeawildass;  aad  her  darafaU  are  sis  g*od  at  it  *s  the; 
they  ail  fly  like  the  mod/'  And  so  st  frehty  was;  fdr* 
DiilataaaheingfreiiMaipt^  they  all  and*  aflts  heiV  and 
ran,  withosft  táokiág  behind  tkeflL,  fo*  aboife  half  a 
league*  -   •    I  '-.-  ■.    I  " 

Don  Quinóte  faUaartd  them  as  far  h4,he  téiúd  witkhie 
eye*,  aad,  ^bentlley^etecmt  of  eighty  turning  to  Sad* 
che,  he  «aid,  ^Sentf»,  vhst  tMnk  jrm  ?  Hqw  am  1 
petstidutedby  ehdbaaterig!  aad  takeaidkioeWw  Ardheii 
malice  aad  the  gmdge  they  bear  to*  .extend*,  *vbn  to 
the  depwrihg^mc  ofdio  jUeasuieJ  ttwwld  haveJwd  irt 
seeing  my  ntíslréss  hi  her  own  proper  finmu  Siufely  f 
tnutbowtto  be  án  «ample  tar  4be  rauhdppy,  aa&fhe>but 
end**rk;aiiwhicli  ULtheairoTObf  éB  forfcufe  «neniase* 
«al  ItteUed.  /  i And  you  ¡mft*  álso  atorre*  *^cho>i  thai 
theie*  tta*oi**ferei^^  chánfcirifc 

sod  ttdnsfaneiágnry  Dakfrea,  bbt  they  aMstlrttutfesife 
sasd  inetaftHirphose  be*  irtothe  anean  aad  ddfomed  se* 
ssaiUaiiaeo£thateoaatrf  wench;  at  the  auné  time  rob* 
king  her  of  that  Whioh  as  peculiar  to  ginrf  ladies,  the; 
fageaateoent  ofccánonedbjt  bring  alíwayí  «inengt  flowere 
aad  perfumea*  for  I  a*a*t  tellymi,  Sancho,  that  wheat 
I  approached  to  hetp  Dulcinea  «po*  her  palftey,  as  jyouv 
call  it,  t&oagh  to  me  it  appeared  fv  be  aatking  tout  a» 
ass,  she  gavettc  such  a  whiff  oí  a*digt<ed  guikr  a* 
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aliñost' knocked  tte  down,  and  poisoned  my  very  soul.  "~ 
«>(>  scouadwlsr    cried  Sancho  at  this  juncture,   "Q 
ttftfttajous  and  eni-minded  énckantertft  oh,  tiró  ¿aright 
see  you  all  strung  anpi  hung  up- fey  the  gills  like  sardines  * 
«•smoking!    Muck  ye  know,  much  ye  can,  andmtah. 
inore  ye  do.  *  It  might,  one  would  think;  hayo  sufficed 
ye,  Yogues  as»  yétate,  tb  have  changed  the  pearls  of  my 
iadyV^eyee  mte  cork*gaite^  and  htx  hair  of  the  purest 
gold  into  bristles  of  a  red, cow's  tail,,  and  lastly  >  all  her 
features  fr#rti  beauiifui  to«  4*ftHn*d>  without  meddling 
.with  he»  breath,  by  which  we  might. have  guessed  at 
what  was  hid  beneath. ¿hat  coarse  disguise:  though*,  to 
say  the  trttfrf  to  me  she  <did  not  appear  tin  the  least.de» 
formed,  but  Tather  all  beauty,  land  that  increased  toa  by 
a  mole  she  had  on  her  right  lip,  like  a  whisker,  with 
seven  or  eight  rod. baits  on  it>.  like  threads  of  gold,  and 
above  a  span   lo0g."— ~"  As^tovthat  mote,"   said  Don 
Quüxote,  a  according  ¿o/  ttaoopraipandence  there  is.  be- 
tween  the  inolea>of  the  Usee  md' those  jof  the  body,  Dulcí* 
nea.  should  have  another  ah  the  bfawn  of  he*  thigh,  on 
the  sotae  side  with  that  on  her  face:  but  haira  off  the 
length  you  meutioq  ato  somewhat  of  the   longest  for 
molest" — ".  Yet  J  .can  assure  your  worship,"  anawered 
Sancho;  ."  that  there  they  were,  and  looked  as  ifiihcp 
had?  bedbborn  with  heri!7^VI.believeit,,fritíiid,V  ne» 
plied  Don  Quixote;   "' for  aature  has  .plated  nothing, 
about  Dulcinea  but  what  is  fisritahed  and  perfect:  and, 
therefore;  had)  she  a  hundred  .moles,   like  those,  yout 
apeak  of,   in. her  they  would /not  be  moles,  but  moons 
and  resplendent  stars.  :  But  tell  me»  Sancho,  that  which 
to  me  appeared  to  he  a  panned  ¡fed  which  you.  adjusted; 
wa$  it  a  side-saddle  or/  a  pillio»?"~"  It  was  a.  side- 
saddle,"  answered    Sancho,    "  with  a  field*covering¿ 
worth  half  a  kingdom  for  the  richness  of  it." — "And, 
why  could  not  I  see  all  this,  Sanofcoi"  said  Don  Quix-, 
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ote.  "  Well,  I  say  it  again,  and  will  repeat  it  a  thou- 
sand times,  that  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  men." 
The  sly  rogue  Sancho  had  much  ado  to  forbear  laughing, 
to  hear  the  fooleries  of  his  master*,  who  was"  so  delicately 
gulled.  In  short,  after  many  other  discourses  passed  be- 
tween them,  they  mounted  their  beasts  again,  and  fol* 
lowed  the  road  to  Saragossa,  which  they  intended  to. 
reach  in  time  to  be  present  at  a  solemn  festival  wont  to  be 
held  every  year  in  that  noble  city.  Bat,  before  their  ar* 
rival,  there  befel  them  things,  which,  for  their  number, 
greatness,  and  novelty,  deserve  to  be  written  and  read, 
as  will  be  seen. 


CHAP.  XL 


Of  the  strange  Adventure  which  befetthe  valorous  Don 
Quixote,  with  the  Wain,  or  Caft,  of  the  Parliament 
of  Death. 

DON  Quixote  went  on  his  way  exceedingly  pensive* 
to  think  what  a  base  trick  the  enchanters  had  played 
him,  in  transforming  his  Lady  Dulcinea  into  the  homely 
figure  of  a  country  wench :  not  could  he  devise  what 
course  to  take  to  restore  her  to  her  former^tate.  And 
these  meditations  so  distracted  him,  that,  without  per* 
ceiving  it,  he  let  drop  the  bridle  on  Rozinante's  neck; 
who,  finding  the  liberty  that  was  given  him,  at  every 
step  turned  aside  to  take  a  mouthful  of  the  fresh  grass, 
with  which  those  fields  abounded.  Sancho  brought  him 
back  out  of  his  maze  by  saying  to  him,  "  Sir,  sorrow 
was  made,  not  for  beasts,  but  men;  but  if  men  give  too 
vol.  u.  M 
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much,  way  to  it,  they  become  befits:  rouse,  sir,  recol- 
lect yourself,  and  gather  up  Roaaiuuite's  reins;  c&eer  up, 
«wake,  and  exert  that  lively  courage  so  befitting  a 
knight-errant.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter?  What 
dejection  is  this?  Are  we  hare,  or  in  France?  Satan 
take  all  the  Dulcineas  in  the  world,  since  the  welfare  of 
a  single  knight-errant  i*  of  more  worth  than  all  the  en» 
chantraents  and  tr*r*sfornmtk>ns  of  the  earth." — "  Peace» 
Sancho,"  answered  Dpa  Quixote,  with  no  very  faint 
voice;  "  peace,  I  say,  and  do  not  utter  blaspfiemiea 
against  that  enchanted  lady,  whose  disgrace  and  misfor- 
.  tune  are  owing  to  me  alone,  since  they  proceed  entirely 
from  the  envy  the  wicked  bear  to  me.'9 — "  I  say  so  too," 
quoth  Sancho :  "  whoever  saw  her  then  and  sees  her 
now,  his  heart  must  melt  with  grief." — "  Well  may  you 
■ay  so,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  you,  who 
*aw  her  in  the  full  lustre  of  her  beauty :  for  the  enchant* 
■lent  extended  not  to  (JUturb  your  sight,  nor  to  conceal 
her  perfections  from  you :  against  me  alone,  and  against 
my  eyes,  was  the  force  of  its  poison  directed/  Never* 
-theless  I  have  hit  upon  one  thing,  Sancho»  which  is, 
that  you  did  not  give  me  a  true  description  of  her  beau- 
ty: for  if  I  remember  right,  you  said  her  eyes  were  of 
pearl ;  now  eyes  that  look  like  pearl  are  fitter  for  a.  sear 
bream  than  a  lady,  I  rather  think  Dulcinea**  eyes  mutf 
he  of  verdant  emeralds,  arched  over  with  two  celestial 
hows,  that  serve  for  eyebrows.  Take  therefore  thos* 
pearls  fiam*her  eye*»  and  apply  them  to  her  teeth;  fora 
doubtless»  Sancho,  you,  mistook  eyes  for  teeth/ —"  It 
may  be  so,"  answered  Sancho;  "  for  her  beapty  con* 
ipunded  me,  as  much  as  her  defonnity  did  your  worship* 
But  let  us  recommend  all  to  God,  who  alone  knows  what 
«hall  befid,  in  this  vale  of  tears,  this  evil  world  we  have 
here,  in  which  there  is  scarce  any  tiling  to  be  found 
without  sane  mixtefp  tf  iftiqnüy»  imposture,  ox  Ima? 
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tery, .  One  tbitfg,  dear  sir,  troubles  mé  taiore  than  all 
Ae  rest;  which  is,  to  think  what  must  be  done,  when 
your  worship  shall  oVeratate  some  giant,  ok  some  other 
knight-errant,  and  send  him  to  pfesent  himself  before  the 
beauty  of  the  Lady  Dulcinea.  Where  shall  this  poor  , 
giant,  or  miserable  Vanquished  knight,  be  able  to  find, 
her  ?  Methinks  I  fee  theta  sauntering  up  and  down  To- 
boso, &nd  looking  about  ^  like  fools,  for  my  Lady  Dulci- 
nea; and  though  they  should  mteet  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  they  will  no  more  know  her  than  they  would 
my  father."—"  Perhaps,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quix- 
ote, u  the  enchantment  tnky  hot  extend  so  far  as  to  con» 
ceal  Dulcinea  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vanquished 
knights,  or  giants,  who  shall  ptfeáteht  themselves  before 
her ;  and  we  wilt  rnake  the  experiment  Apon  one  or  two  of 
the  first  I  overcome,  and  tend  them  with  orders  to  return 
%  and  give  me  an  account  of  what  happens  with  respfect  to 
this  business."—-"  I  say,  Sir/'  replied  Sancho,  "  that  I 
mightily  approve  of  what  your  worship  has  said :  for  bjr 
this  trial  we  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  what  We  de- 
aire;  and,  if  she  is  concealed  from  your  worship  aloüe¿ 
the  misfortune  will  be  more  yours  than  hers :  but,  fió  the 
Lady  Dulcinea  have  health  and  contentment}  We,  for  our 
parte,  will  make  a  shift,  and  bear  it  as  Well  ás  we  can, 
pursuing  our  adventures,  and  leaving  it  to  time  to  do  hid 
Work,  WÍiO  is  the  best  physiciah  for  these  and  ether 
greater  maladies." 

Doh  Quixote  Would  have  answered  Sancho,  but  wad 
prevented  by  a  cart's  crossing  the  road  before  him,  laden 
With  the  .strangest  and  most  different  figures  and  per-» 
sonages  imaginable.  He,  who  guided  the  mules,  and 
ietVed  for  carter,  was  a  frightful  demon.  The  cart  was 
uhcovered,  and  opened  to  the  sky,  without  aWning  or 
Wicker  sides.  The  first  figure  that  preseirt^d  itself  to 
Ifctt  Qüüóte's  eyes,  was  that  tf  Death  itself  Wi&  ahu* 
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man  visage.  Close  by  him  sat  an  angel  with  large  paint- 
ed wings.  On  one  side  stood  an  emperor  with  a  crown, 
seemingly  of  gold,  on  his  head.  AtHDeaih's  feet  sat  the 
god,  called  Cupid,  not  blindfolded,  but  with  his  bow, 
quiver,  and  arrows.  There  was  also  a  knight  completely 
armed,  excepting  oftly  that  he  had  no  morion,  or  casque, 
Jbut  a  hat  with  a  large  plume  of  feathers  of  divers  co- 
lours. With  these  came  other  persons  differing  both  in 
habits  and  countenances.  All  this  appearing  on  a  sud- 
den, in  some  sort  startled  Don  Quixote,  and  frightened 
Sancho  to  the  heart.  But  Don  Quixote  presently  re- 
joiced at.  it,  believing  it  to  be  some  new  and  perilou3 
adventure;  and  with  this  thought,  and  a  courage  pre- 
pared to  encounter  any  danger  whatever,  he  planted 
lumselfjust  before  the  cart,,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  said, 
<*  Carter,  coachman,  or  devil,  or  whatever  you  are,  fie* 
lay,  not  to  tell  me  who  you  are,  whither  you  are  going, 
and  who  are  the  persons  you  are  carrying  in  that  coach* 
waggon,  which  looks  more  like  Charon's  ferry-boat 
than  any  cart  now  in  fashion."  To  which  the  devil, 
Stopping  the  cart,  calmly  replied,  u  Sir,  we  are  strollers 
belonging  to  Ángulo  $1  Malo's  company  r  this  morning, 
which  is  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  we  have  been  per* 
forming,  in.  a  village  on  the  other  side  pf  yon  hill,  a  piece 
representing  the  Cortes ,  or  Parliament  of  Death/  and 
this  evening  we  are  to  play  it  again  in  that  village  just 
before  us;  which  being  so  near,  to  save  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  dressing  and  undressing,  yre  come  in  the  clothes 
we  are  to  act  pur  part*  in.  That  lad  there  acts  Death ;  > 
that  other  an  angel;  yonder  woman,  our  author's  wife,  a 
queen;  that  other  a  soldier;  he  an  emperor,  and  I  a  de- 
vil; and  I  am  one  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
drama;  for  in  this  company  I  have  all  the  chief  parts.  If 
your  worship  would  know  any  more  of  us,  ask  me,  and 
J  will  answer  you  most  punctually  \  for,  being  a  4eyil,  I 
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know  every  thing." — "  Upon  the  faith  of  a  knight-er- 
rant," answered  Don  Quixote,  "  when  I  first  espied  this 
cart,  I  imagined  some  grand  adventure  offered  itself; 
and  I  say  now*  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  one 
would  be  undeceived,  to  lay  one's  hand  upon  appear- 
ances. God  be  with  you,  good  people:  go  and  act  your 
play,  and,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  which  1  may  be  of  ser-» 
vice  to  you,  command  me;  for  I  will  do  it  readily,  and 
with  *good  will,  having  been,  from'  my  youth,  a  great 
admirer  of  masques  and  theatrical  representations." 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  in  discourse,  fortune  so 
ordered  it,  that  there  came  up  one  of  the  company  in  an 
antic  dress,  hung  round  with  abundance  x>f  bells,  and 
carrying  at  the  end  of  a  stick  three  blown  ox-bladders; 
This  masque,  approaching  Don  Quixote,  began  to  fence 
with  the  stick,  and  to  beat  the  bladders  against  the 
ground,  jumping,  and  tinkling  all  his  bells;  which  hor- 
rid apparition  so  startled  Rozinante,  that,  taking  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  Don  Quixote  not  being  able  to  hold 
him  in,  he  began  to  run  about  the  field  with  a  greater 
pace  than  the  bones  of  his  anatomy  seemed  to  promise- 
Sancho,  considering  the  danger  his  master  was  in  of  get- 
ting a  fall,  leaped  from  Dapple,  and  ran  to,  help  him : 
but,  by  that  time  he  was  come  up  to  him,  he  was  already 
upon  the  ground,  and  close  by  him  Rozinante,  who  fell 
together  with  his  master,  the  usual  end  and  upshot  of  Ro- 
zinante's  frolics  and  adventurings.  But  scarcely  ta4 
Sancho  quitted  his  beast  to  assist  Don  Quixote,  when 
the  bladder-dancing  devil  jumped  upon  Dapple,  and, 
thumping  him  with  the  "bladders,  fear  and  the  noise, 
more  than  the  smart,  made  him  fly  through  the  field  to- 
^  ward  the  village,  where  they  were  going  to  act.  Sancho 
beheld  Dapple's  career,  and  his  master's  fall,  and  did  not 
know  which  of  the  two  necessities  he  should  apply  to 
first;  but,  in  short,  like  a  good  squire  and  good  servant» 
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the  lore  he  bore  Ms  master  prevailed  over  his  affection  Tot 
hi*  ass;  though,  every  time  he  saw  the  bladders  hoisted 
in  the  ait,  and  fell  upon  the  buttocks  of  hfs  Dapple,  they 
Were  to  hita  so  many  tortures  and  terrors  of  death,  ahd  he 
could  haré  Wished  those  blows  had  fallen  on  the  apple  of 
his  own  eyes,  rather  than  on  the  least  hair  of  hi¿  ass's 
tail*  In  this  perplexity  and  tribulation  he  came  up  tó 
toon  Quixote,  who  was  in  a  much  Worse  plight  than  he 
eouM  haré  Wished ;  and  helping  him  fc>  get  upon  Rozi- 
nante,  he  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  the  devil  has  run  áway  with 
Dapple."— «  What  devil  ?"  demanded  Don  Quixote.— 
«  Hé  With  the  bladders,"  answered  Sancho.—"  I  will 
recover  him,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  though  he  should 
hide  him  in  the  deepest  ahd  darkest  dungeons  of  hell. 
Foltów  tóé,  Sancho;  For  the  cart  moves  but  slowly,  and 
the  'mules  shall  make  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  Dap- 
ple."—" There  is  no  need,"  answered  Sancho,  cc  to 
¿take  such  haste:  moderate  your  anger,  sir;  for  the  de- 
vil, I  think,  has  already  abandoned  Dapple,  and  is  gone 
hi»  Way."  And  to  it  was;  for  the  devil,  having  fallen 
with  Dapple,  iti  imitation  of  Don  Quixote  and  Rozinante, 
trudged  on  foot  toward  the  town,  and  the  ass  turned  back 
to  hi*  master.  w  Nevertheless,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  chastise  the  unmannerliness  of  this 
deVil  at  the  expense  of  some  of  his  company,  though  it 
were  the  emperor  himself.**—"  Good  your  worship/' 
quoth  Sancho,  u  never  think  of  it,  but  take  my  advice, 
which  is;  never  to  meddle  With  players ;  fot  they  are  a 
people  mightily  beloved.  I  have  seen  a  player  taken  up 
for  two  murders,  and  get  off  scot-frée.  Your  worship 
must  know,  that,  as  they  are  merry  folks  and  give  plea- 
sure, all  people  fhvourthenk;  every  body  protects,  as- 
sists, and  esteems,  them;  and  especially  if  they  are  of  hid 
iftajesty's  company  of  comedians,  or  that  of  some  grandee, 
alitor  most  oí  Whom,  in  their  manner  and  garb,  look 
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like  any  princes*."-—"  For  all  that,"  answered  Dp* 
Quixote,  "  tfcat  farcical  devil  shall  not  escape  me,  no? 
have  cause  to  brag,  though  all  human  kind  favoured 


And  so  saying  he  rode  after  the  cart,  which  was  by  thU 
time  got  very  near  the  town,  and,  calling  aloud,  he  said: 
"  Hold»  stop  a  little,  merry  sirs,  and  let  me  teach  you 
how  to  treat  asses  and  cattle  which  s$rve  to  mount  the 
squires  of  knights-errant."  Don  Quixote's  cries  were  sa 
loud  that  the  plajers  heard  him,  and  judging  of  hi*  de* 
jig*  by  his  words,  in  an  instant  out  jumped  Death,  and 
after  him  the  emperor,  the  carter-devil,  and  the  angel; 
nor  did  the  queen  or  the  god  Cupid  stay  behind ;  and  ajl 
of  them,  taking  up  stones,  ranged  themselves  in  battle* 
amy,  waiting  to  receive  Don  Quixote  at  the  points  of 
their  pebbles  Don  Quixote,  seeing  them  posted  in  such 
order,  and  so  formidable  a  battalion,  with  arms  uplifted 
ready  to  discharge  a  ponderous  volley  of  stones,  checked 
Rozinante  with  the  bridle,  and  set  himself  to  oonsider 
how  he  might  attack  them  with  least  danger  to  his  person. 
While  he  delayed,  Sancho  came  up,  and,  seeing  him 
in  a  posture  of  attacking  that  well-formed  brigade,  he 
laid  to  him :  "  It  is  mere  madness,  sir,  to  attempt  such 
*n  enterprise :  pray,  consider,  there  is  no  fencing  against 
a  flail,  nor  defensive  armour  against  stones  and  brick- 
bats, unless  it  be  thrusting  one's  self  into  a  bell  of  brass. 
Consider  also,  that  it  is»  rather  rashness  than  courage, 
for  one  man  alone  to  encounter  an  army,  where  Death  is 
present,  and  where  emperors  fight  in  person,  and  are  as- 
sisted by  good  and  bad  angels.  But  if  this  consideration 
does  not  prevail  with  you  to  be  quiet,  be  assured,  that^ 
amongall  those  who  stand  there,  though  they  appear  to  be. 
princes,  kings,  and  emperors,  there  is  not  one  knight-er- 
lanl."— "  Nowa  indeed,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "you  have 
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hit  the  point,  Sancho,  which  only  can,  and  must,  make 
me  change  my  determinate*  resolution.  I  neither  can 
nor  ought  to!  draw  my  sword,  as  I  have  often  told  you, 
against  any  who  art  not  dubbed  knights.  Tayou  it  be- 
longs, Sancho,  to  revenge  the  affront  offered  to  your 
Dapple  :  and  I  from  hence  will  encourage  and  assist  you 
with  my  voice,  and  with  salutary  instructions." — u  There 
is  no  need,  sir,  to  be  revenged  on  any  body,"  answered 
Sancho ;  "for  good  Christians  should  not  take  revenge 
for  injuries ;  besides,  I  will  settle  it  with  my  ass  to  sub* 
mit  the  injury  done  him  to  my  will,  which  is  to  Uve 
peaceably  all  the  days  that  heaven  shall  give  me  of  life." 
— "Since  this  is  your  resolution,  good  Sancho,  discreet 
Sancho,  Christian  Sancho,  and  pure  Sanchp,"  re- 
plied Don  Quixote,  "let  us  leave  these  phantoms,  and  seek 
better  and  more  substantial  adventures ;  for  this  country,  I 
gee,  is  likely  to  afford  us  many  and  very  extraordinary  ones. 
Then  he  wheeled  Rozinante  about :  Sancho  took  his  Dap- 
ple :  Death  and  all  his  flying  squadron  returned  to  their 
cart,  and  pursued  their  way.  And  thiswasthe  happy  conclu- 
sion of  the  terrible  adventure  of  Death's  cart ;  thanks  to  the 
wholesome  advice  Sancho  Panza  gave  his  master,  to  whom, 
the  day  following,  there  fell  out  an  adventure,  no  lesa 
surprising  than  the  former,  with  an  enamoured  knight- 
errant. 
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CHAP.  XII.  r 

Of  the  strange  Adventure  which  bef  el  the  valorous  Don 
Quixote y  with  the  brave  Knight  4>f  the  Looking* 
Glasses* 

DON  Quixote  and  his  squire  passed  the  night  ensuing 
the  rencounter  with  Death  under  some  lofty  and  shady 
trees.  Don  Quixote,  at  Sancho's  persuasion,  refreshed 
himself  with  some  of  the  provisions  carried  by  Dapple ; 
and,  during  supper,  Sancho  said  to  his  master:  "Sir* 
what  a  fool  should  I  have  been,  had  I  chosen,  as  a  re- 
ward for  my  good  news,  the  spoils  of  the  first  adventure 
your  worship  should  achieve*  before  the  three  ass-colts  Í 
Verily,  verily,  A  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better  than  A 
vulture  upon  the  wing.'* — "  However*  Sancho,"  an* 
swered  Don  Quixote,  "  had  you  suffered  me  to  attack, 
as  I  had  a  mind  to  do,  your  share  of  the  booty  would  at 
least  have  been  the  emperor's  crowtt  of  gold  and  Cupid's 
painted  wings ;  for  I  would  have  plucked  them  off  agaihst 
the  grain,  and  put  them  into  your  possession;'*— <-"  The 
crowns  and  'sceptres  of  your  theatrical  emperors/'  an-» 
swered  Sancho,  "  never  were  of  pure  goldj  but  of  tía-» 
sel  or  copper."—"  It  is  true,"  replied  Don  Quixote; 
"  nor  would  it  be  fit  that  the  decorations  of  a  play  should 
be  real,  but  counterfeit  and  mere  show,  as  comedy  it-» 
self  is,  which  I  would  have  you  value  and  take  into 
favour,  and  consequently  the  actors  and  authors ;.  for  they 
are  all  instruments  of  much  benefit  to  the  common-weal, 
setting  at  every  step  a  looking-glass  before  our  eyes,  in 
which  we  see  very  lively  representations  of  the  actions 
of  human  life :  and  there  are  no  comparisons  which  more 
truly  present  to  nt  what  we  are,  and  what  we  should  be, 
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than  comedy  and  comedians.  Tell  me ;  have  you  not 
seen  a  playacted,  in  which  kings,  emperors,  popes,  lords, 
and  ladies,  are  introduced,  besides  divers  other  person* 
ages  ?  One  acts  the  pimp,  another  the  cheat,  this  the 
merchant,  tfcat'flhe  soldier,  one  u  designing  feel,  another 
a  foolish  Wer  *  and  when  the  play  is  done*  and  the  actor» 
undressed,  they  are  all  again  upon  a  level." — "  Yes» 
marry,  have  I,"  quoth  Sancho.  u  Why  the  very  same 
tiring,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  happens  09  the  stage  df 
this  world,  whereon  some  play  the  part  of  emperors, 
ethers  uf  popes  ;  in  short,,  all  the  pmrts  that  can  be  intro- 
duced m  &  comedy.  But  in  the  conclusion,  that  is,  at 
the  end  of  our  life,  death  strips  us  of  the  robes  which 
nade  the  difference»  and  we  remain  upon  the  level  and 
equal  in  the  grave v" — "  A  brave  comparison,97  quoth 
>  Sancho»  "  but  -not  so  new  (for  I  have  heard  it  many  and 
different  time*)  as  that  of  the  game  at  chess;  in  winch» 
while  thegame  lapts,  every  .piece  has  its  particular  office, 
and;,  when  the  game  is  ended^  they  are  all  huddled  toge- 
ther, mixed*  and.  pot  into  a  bag*  which  is  just  like  being 
buried  after  we  are  dead."—"  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quix* 
ote,  "  you  are  every  day  growing  less  simple  and  more 
dfecreet." — u  And  good  reason  why,"  answered  Sancho ; 
"  for  some  of  your  worship's  discretion  must  needs  stick 
tome,  as  kinds*  that  in  themselves  are  barren  «id  dry, 
by  dunging  stud  cultivating  come  to  bear  good  fruit.  My 
,  meaning  m>  that  .your  worship's  conversation  has  bee* 
the  d«uqg  bid  upon  the  barren  sou  of  my  djy  understand» 
jug»  aodtbe  cultivation  has  been  the  time  I  have  been  in 
your  service  -and  i^your  company;  and  by  that  I  fcqpt 
to  produce  fruit  lik<?  aay  Mesaing,  und.such.as  will  not 
disparage  or  deviate  from  the  seeds  ef  good  hreeduig». 
which  yoar  worship  has  sown  in  my  shallow  underat&ud» 
**g."  Don  Quixote  «ailed at  Sanoho's  affected  qpeecfaav 
tfc*t  uppeark^  to  him  to  be  true*  which  he  hadeaid.tf' 
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hie  improvement:  for  every  now  and  the*  he  surprised 
him  by  his  manner  of  talking ;  though  alwayq,  as  for  the 
most  part,  when  Sancho  would  either,  speak  in  contra» 
diction  to,  or  in  imitation  of,  the  courtier,  he  ended  hi» 
discourse  with  falling  headlong  from  the  height  of  hi* 
simplicity  into  the  depth  of  his  ignorance;  and  that,,  it* 
which  he  most  displayed  his  elegance  and  memory,  wa* 
hi»  bringing  in  proverbs,  whether  to  the  purpose  or  not 
of  what  he  was  diacoursing:  about,,  aq  may  be  *eea  and 
observed  throughout  the  progress  of  this  history* 

In  these  and  other  discourses  they  spent  great  part  of 
the  night,  and  Sancho  had  a  mind  to  let  down  tb?  por** 
eulliaesof  his  eyes,  as  he  used  to  say,  when  he  wag  in- 
clined to  sleep: .  and  so,  unrigging  Dapple,,  he  turned 
bit»  loose  into  abundant  pasture;  But  he  did  not  take 
off  the  saddle  from  Rosinante's  back,  it  being  th,e  ex- 
press  command  of  his  master,  that  .he  should  continue 
saddled  all  the  time  they  kept  the  field,  or  did  not  sleep 
poder  a  roof--  for  it  was  an  ancient  established  custom, 
and  feUgionsly  observed  among.  knighU-crraut,,  to  tyke 
off  the  bridle,  Und  hang  it  at  the  pommel  of  thoaaddje; 
hot  by  no  means  to  take  off  the  saddle*  Sftaci}o  ok* 
served  this  rule,  and  gave  Rozinante  the  same  liberty 
he  bad-given  Dapple;  the  friendship  of  which  pair  wof 
*a  singular  and  reciprocal,  that  there  b  a  tradition  haftfta} 
down  from  father  to  eon,  that  the  author  of  this  faithfuj 
Mfltojjr  compiled  particular  chapters  upon  that  subject; 
but*  to  preserve  the  decency  and  decorum  due  to  so  he* 
rote  an  history,  he  would  not  insert  them ;  though,  soup* 
team  waving  this  precaution,  lie  writes,  that,  as  soon  a* 
the  two/  beast*  came  together,  they  would  fall  to  emtph* 
iag  one  another  with  their  teeth»  and,  when  th^y  jra* 
feed  pr  satisfied,  Rozinante  would  stretch  hi*  npek  fat 
feast  half*  ya*d  across  Dappie's,  and  both,  fixing  tfoeir 
ftjwsittenttwly  on  the  ground,  would  plndtlwftidegti  in 
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that  manner,  at  least  so  long  as  they  were  let  alone,  or 
till  hunger  compelled  them  to  seek  some  food.  It  is  re- 
ported, I  say,  that  the  author  had  compared  their  friend- 
ship to  that  of  Nisius  and  Euryalus,  or  that  of  Pylades 
tod  Orestes ;  whence  it  may  appear,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  people,  how  firm  the  friendship  of  these  two  peaceable 
animals  must  have  been ;  to  the  shame  of  men,  who  so  lit- 
tle know  how  to  preserve  the  rules  of  friendship  towards 
one  another*  Hence  the  sayings,  A  friend  cannot  find  a 
friend;  Reeds  become  darts;  and,  as  the  poet  sings,- 
From  a  friend  to  a  friend,  the  bug,  &c.  **  Let  no  one 
think  that  the  author  was  at  all  out  of  the  way,  when  he 
compared  the  friendship  of  these  animals  to  that  of  men:  , 
formen  have  received  divers  wholesome  instructions,  and 
many  lessons  of  importance,  from  beasts;  such  as  the 
clyster  from  storks,  the  vomit 'and  gratitude  from  dogs, 
Vigilance  from  cranes,  industry  from  ants,  modesty  from 
elephants,  and  fidelity  from  horses. 

At  length  Sancho  fell  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  cork-tree, 
and  Don  Quixote  slumbered  under  an  oak.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  he  wag  awakened  by  a  noise  behind  him ; 
and  starting  up,  he  began  to  look  about,  and  to  listen 
from  whence  the  noise  came.  Presently  he  perceived  two 
men  on  horseback,  one  of  whom,  dismounting,  said  to 
the  other,  "  Alight,  friend,  and  unbridle  the  horses;  for' 
this  place  seems  as  if  it  would  afford  them  pasture  enough, 
and  me  that  silence  and  solitude  my  amorous  thoughts 
require."  The  saying  this,  and  laying  himself  along  on 
the  ground,  were  both  in  one  instant ;  and,  at  throwing 
himself  down,  his  armour  made  a  rattling  noise:  a  mani- 
fest token,  from  whence  Don  Quixote  concluded  he  nraét 
be  a  knight-errant  i  and  going  to  Sancho,  who  was  fitót 
'  asleep,  -  he  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and  having  with  some 
difficulty  waked  him,  he  said  to  him,  with  a  low  voice, 
"  Brother  Sancho,  we  have  an  adventure."— "  God  send 
ft  be  a  good  one,"  answered  Sancho;  "  and  pray,  sir, 
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where   may    her  ladyship   Madam  Adventure  be?"— 
"  Where,  Sancho!"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "  turn  your 
eyes  and  look,  and  yon  will  see  a  knight-errant  lying 
along,  -who,  to  my  thoughts,  does  not  seem  to  be  over- 
pleased  ;  for  I  saw  him  throw  himself  off  his  horse,  and 
stretch  himself  on  the  ground,  with  some  signs  of  discon- 
tent; and  his  armour  rattled  as  he  fell."—"  But  by  what 
do  you  gather,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  this  i&  an  adven- 
ture?"—" I  will  not   say,"    answered   Don  Quijote, 
u  that. this  is  altogether  an  adventure,  but  an  introduction 
In  one ;  for  adventures  usually  begin  thus.    But  hearken ; 
for  methinks  he  is  tuning  a  lute  of  some  jort  or  other,* 
and  by  his  spitting  and  clearing  his  pipes,  he  should  be 
preparing  himself  to  sing."—"  In  good  faith,  so  it  is," 
-answered  Sancho,-  u  and  he  must  be  same  knight  or  other 
in  love." — "  There  is  no  iknight~errant  but  is  so/'  said 
Don  Quixote?  "  and  let  us  listen  to  him;  for  by  the 
thread  we  shall  guess  at  the  bottom  of  his  thoughts,  if  he 
sings;  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the, mouth 
speaketh."    Sancho  would  have  replied  to  his'  master; 
but  the  Knight  of  the  Wood's  voice,  which  wft*  «either 
very  bad  nor  very  good,  hindered  him ;  and,  *hUe  they 
both  stood  amazed,  they  heard  that  what  he  sjung  waa 
this:  '  .- ;     «:>-.,.? 

.    SONNJ8I..'  ;■  ..  .  #|    ,w    , 

,  Appoiol,  Op>wpb^a^k^retiinúi»ff^»rJ^_  r   0/|rr        , 

By  which  your  utmost  wiaJiCTpTlI  obey;      ,k        .    .' 
With  mine  indeed  they'll  hold  such  even  way,    ' '  1 

That  strict  compliance  will  proclaim  ydurpow'r;         '  *  '•    •    • 
If  silent  anguish*  and,  at  last,  to  dfa* 
Will  meet  your  wishes,  count  me  ewe»  dead  ; 
Or  if,  by  some  strange  means,  my  love  to  spread  .... 
x    Will  meet  year  fancy,  such  strange  means  111  try. 
'  *  1*1!  swear,  that  of  extremes  my  frame  is  mad**  •    v    *  '     '•  '* l  ■ ' 
PUstjcHlw  wax,  was  the  drtmrad  bard: 
My  heart  according  to  love's  laws  I'll  guard*  .         m  t  , 
Which,  hard  or  soft,  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 
Whatever  form  yoa  print  upon  my  breas!,  • 
I  swear  shall  always  strongly  be  imprest,  * 
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With  a  deep  ah!  fetched,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  bis  heart,  (he  Knight  of  the  Wood  ended,  hi* 
jpng  t  aad,  after  some  pause,  with  a  Mournful  and  com- 
plaining voice,  he  said,  "  ©  the  most  beautiful  and* 
toast  ungrttefel  woman  of  the  world!  Is  it  then  penei* 
bin*  Casttdea  de  Vandalia,  that  yow  should  suffer  thia 
ywav  captive  knighf  to  consume  and  pine  away  in  am* 
timnd  travels,  and  in  tough  and  laborious  toils?  lis  it  not 
enough*  ¿that* 1  have  erased  yon  to  be  acknowledged  tho 
Most  consummate  beauty  in  the  world,  by  all  the  knight* 
of  Navarre,  all  thoee'of  Leon,  all  the  Andalusians,  all  tim 
Cast  Hums,  ay,  and  all  the  knights  of  La  Mancha  too?"— ♦ 
**  Not  so/'  said  Don  Quixote;  for  I  am  of  La  Mancha, 
and  never,  have  acknowledged  any  snch  thing;  neither 
ooiild  I,  nor 'ought  I,  to  confess  a  thing  so  pnejudi* 
tmVto  the  beauty  of  my  mistress.  Now  yon-see,  San- 
cho, how  this  knight  raves:  but  fet  as  listen;  perhaps 
he  wiH  make  some  farther  declaration.  "-*-><  Ay,  marry 
witt  he,"  replied  Sandio ;  "  for  he  seems  to  be  in  a  strain 
of  ¿ornplaiáiirg  fot*  a  month  to  come."  But  it  was  not 
sot*  :fb*  the  kliigfct>  ovethearing  somebody  talk  near  hms, 
jtttttieetied'  nV  farther  in  hfc  lamentation,  but  stood  up* 
and  said,  with  an  audible  and  courteous  voice,  "  Who 
goes  there?  What  are  ye?  Of  the  number  of  the  hap- 
py, or  of  the  afflicted  ?"•*-»-*  Of  the  afflicted,"  answered 
Don  Quixote.-*14 "Come*  ñitHbr  to  roe  then,'*  answered 
the  Knight  of  tlje  ^Vood,.  iC  and  make  account  how  you 
cometo  sorrow  and  affliciipniiteelf."  Don  Quixote,  find- 
ing he  returned  so  soft*  and  civil  an  answer,  went  up  to 
him,  and  Sancho  did'the  same.  The  walling  knight  laid 
bold  of  Don tp|iixote  by  the  arm,  saying,  a  .Sit  down 
here,  sir  knight;  f<ff».,to  know  that  you  are  s*uch,  and 
one  of  those  who  profess  knigbt«*rrant*y,  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  found  you  in  this  place,  where  your  companion» 
are  solitude  and  the  night-dew,  the*  natural  beds  and  pro- 
per stations  of  Iwghts-^rf anU f> 
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To  which  Don  Quixote  answered,  "  A  knight  I  am, 
and  of  the  profession  you  .say;  and  although. sorrows* 
disgraces,  und  misfortunes,  have  got  possession  of  my 
miad,  yet  they  have  not  chased  away  that  compassion  I 
have  ifor  other  men's  misfortunes.  Fro»  what  you  sung 
jost  now  I  gathered,  that  yours  are  of  the  amorous  kind,; 
I  lacas,  occasioned  .by  the  love  you  bear  to  that  ungrate* 
ftil  fair  you  named  in  your  complaint."  Whilst  tfcey 
were  thus  discoursing  they  sat  down  together  upon  the 
hard  ground,  very  peaceably  and  sociably,  as  if  at  day- 
break they  were  not  to  break  one  another's  heads.  "  Per- 
adventure  you  are  in  tore¿  -sir -knight,"  said  he  of  the 
wood  to  Don  Quixote.—"  Unfortunately  I  am,"  an- 
swered  Don  Quixote ;  "  though  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  well-placed  affections  ought  rather  to  be  accounted 
blessings  than  disasters." — u  That  is  true,"  replied  he 
of  the  wood,  "  supposing  that  disdains  did  not  dtsturi» 
our  reason  and  understanding ;  but  when  they  art  mtaiy , 
they  seem  to  have  the  nature  of  revenge»" — u  I  never  Iras 
disdained  by  my  mistress,"  answered  Don  Quixote.—» 
"  fío  verily,"  quoth  Sancho,  who  stood  close  by;  ^  for 
toay  lady  is  «a  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  as  soft  as  a  print  of 
butter," — "  Is  this  your  squire?"  demanded  the  Knight 
of  the  WO01L- "  fie  is,"  replied  Don  Quixote;—"  I  ne* 
ver  in  my  -life  -saw  <a  'squire,"  replied  the  knight  of  the 
wood,  "  who  durst  presume  to  talk  where  his  lord  was 
talktQg^  at  feast,  yonder  stands  mine,  as  tail  as  his  father» 
aadit'eansftot  be  proved  that  heever  opened  Us  Jipa  whose 
I  «as  speaking."— *<  In  faith,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  I  haw* 
talked,  «fid  can  tftlk»  before  one  as  good  as -^— and  per- 
haps  >  but  let  that  rest.;  'for  the  mote  you  stir,  it—" 

TheKfttght  of  the  Wood's  squire  took  Saifebo  by  the  aran 
and  ssh4,  "  Let  us  -two  £0  where  we  may  talk  bj  «*u> 
saltes*  in  squtíre-Uke  discourse,' all  *wfe  have  a  mind  to, 
aid  Wr«4ifc*<i»*stetf  4f  <*>is  to  have  thek  bellies  full 
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ef  relating  the  histories  of  their  loves  to  each  other :  for 
I  warrant  they  will  not  have  done  before  to-morrow  morn~ 
ing."— "  With  all  my  "heart,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  and  I 
will  tell  you  who  I  am,  that  yon  may  see  whether  I  am  fit 
to  make  one  among  the  most  talkative  squires/'  Here- 
upon the  two.  squires  withdrew;  between  whom  there 
passed  a  dialogue  as  pleasant  as  that  of  their  masters  was 
grave. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Wherein  is  continued  the  Adventure  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Wood/  with  the  wise,  new,  and  pleasant  y  Dialogue 
between  the  two  Squires. 

THE  knights  and  squires  were  separated,  the  latter 
relating  the  story  of  their  lives,  and  the  former  that  of 
their  loves:  but  the  history  begins  with  the  conversation 
between  the  servants,  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  that  of 
the  masters :  and  it  says,  that,  being  gone  a  little  apart, 
the  squire  of  the  wood  said  to  Sancho,  "  It  is  a  toilsome 
life  we  lead,  sir,  we  Who  are  squires  to  knights-errant : 
in  good  truth  we  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  brows, 
which  is  one  of  the  curses  God  laid  upon  our  first 
parents/'—"  It  may  also  be  said,"  added  Sancho,  "that 
we  eat  it  in  the  frost  of  our  bodies ;  for  who  endure  mora 
heat  and  cold  than  your  miserable  squires  to  knight-er- 
rantry ?  Nay,  it  would  not  be  quite  so  bad,  did  we  but 
eat  at  all;  for  good  fare  lessens  care:  but  it  now  and  then 
happens,  that  we  pass  a  whole  day  or  two  without  break* 
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ing  our  fast,  unless  it  be  upon  air/' — "  All  this  may  be 
,  endured,"  said  he  of  the  wood,  "  with  the  hopes  we  en* 
tertain  of  the  reward:  for  if  the  knight-errant,  whom  a 
squire  serves,  is  not  over  and  above  unlucky,  he  must, 
in  a  short  time,  find,  himself  recompensed  at  least  with 
a  handsome  government  of  some  island,  .or  some  pretty 
earldom." — "  I,"  replied  Sancho,  "have  already  told 
my  master,  that  I  should  be  satisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment of  any  island;  and  he  is  so  noble  and  so  generous, 
that  he  has  promised  it  me  a  thousand  times." — "  I,'? 
said  he  of  the  wood¿  "  should  think  myself  amply  re* 
warded  for  all  my  services  with  a  canonry,  and  my  mas- 
ter has  already  ordered  me  one." — "  Why  then,'*  quoth 
Sancho,  "  belike  your  master  is  a  knight  in  the  ecclesias* 
iical  way,  and  so  has  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  these 
sort  of  rewards  on  his  faithful  squires :  but  mine  is  a  mere 
layman ;  though  I  remember  some  discreet  persons  (but 
in  my  opinion  with  no  very  good  design)  adyised  him  to 
endeavour  to  be  an  archbishop:  but  he  rejected  their 
counsel,  and  would  be  nothing  but  an  emperor.  I  trem- 
bled all  the  while,  lest  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to 
be  of  the  church,  because  I  am  not  qualified  to  hold  ec- 
clesiastical preferments ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  sir,  though 
I  look  like  a  man,  I  am  a  very  beast  in  church  matters» "— • 
*  Truly,  you  are  under  a  great  mistake,'*  said  he  of  the 
wood ;  "  for  your  insular  governments  are  not  all  of  them 
so  inviting;  some  are  crabbed,*  some  poor,  and  some  un- 
pleasant; in  short,  the  best  and  most  desirable  of  them 
carries  with  it  a  heavy  burden  of  cares  and  inconveniences, 
which  the  unhappy  wight,  to  whose  lot  it  falls,  must  un- 
avoidably undergo.  It  would  be  far  better  for  us,  who 
profess  this  cursed  service,  to  retire  home  to  our  houses, 
and  pass  our  time  there  ¿n  more  easy  employments,  such 
as  hunting  or  fishing:  for  what  squire  is  there  in  the 
world  so  poor  as  not  to  have  his  nag,  his  brace  of  grey- 
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hounds,  and  bis  angling-rod,  to  divert  himself  within  bis 
own  Tillage?** 

"  I  want  nothing  of  all  this/9  answered  Sanchos  "  k 
is  true,  indeed,  I  have  no  horse,  but  then  I  have  an  as» 
that  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  my  master's  steed.  God 
send  me  a  bad  Easter,  and  may  it  be  the  first  that  comes, 
if  I  would  swap  with  himy  though  he  should  give  me 
four  bushels  of  barley  to  boot.  Perhaps,  6ir,  you  will 
take  for  a  joke  the  price  I  set  upon  my  Dapple,  for  dap- 
ple is  the  colour  of  my  ass.  And  then  I  cannot  wanf 
greyhounds,  our  town  being  over-stocked  with  theme 
besides,  sporting  is  the  more  pleasant  when  it  \s  at  o^her 
people's  charge." — "  Really  and  truly,  signor  squire," 
answered  he  of  the  wood,  "  I  have  resolved  and  deter* 
mined  with  myself  to  quit  the  frolics  of  these  knights-er- 
rant, and  to  get  me  home  again  to  our  village,  and  bring 
up  my  children;  for  I  have  three,  like  three  oriental- 
pearls/' — *i  And  I  have  two,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  fit  to  be 
presented  to  the  Pope  himself  in  persea,  and  especially 
a  girl,  that  I  am  breeding  up  for  a  countess,  if  it  please 
God,  in  spite  of  her  mother. n— *  And  pray  what  may  be 
the  age  of  the  young  lady  you  are  breeding  up  for  a 
countess?"  demanded  he  of  the  wood. — "  Fifteen  years, 
or  thereabouts,"  answered  Sancho:  "  but  she  is  as  tall  ae 
a  lance,  as  fresh  as  an  April  morning,  and  as  strong  as  a 
porter." — "  These  are  qualifications,"  said  he  of  the 
wood,  "  not  only  for  a  countess,  but  for  a  nymph  of  the 
green  grove.  Ah  the  whoreson  young  slut  I  how  buxoH* 
must  the  maid  be!"  To  which  Sancho  answered  some- 
what angrily,  "  She  is  no  whore,  nor  was  her  mother  one 
before  her,  nor  shall  either  of  them  be  soy  God  willing* 
whilst  I  live.  And,  pray  speak  more  civilly  j  for  such 
language  is  unbecoming  a  person  educated,  as  you  have 
been,  among  knights-errant,  who  are  courtesy  itself."--* 
"  How  little,  signor  squire,  do  you  understand  what  be* 
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longs  to  praising!"  said  he  of  the  woods  "  What!  do 
you  not  know,  that  wherf  some  knight,  at  a  bull*feasty 
gives  the  bull  a  home  thrust  with  his  lance,  or  when  any 
one  does  a  thing  well,  the  oommon  people*  usually  cry, 
4  How  cleverly  the1  ¿on  of  a  whore  did  it!'  aad  what 
saetas  to  carry  re^mmch  with  ky  is  indeed  a  notable  com- 
mendation ?  I  would  have  yotl  ¿enounce  those  sons  or 
daughters  whose  actions  do  not  tender  their  parents  de- 
serving of  praise  in  that  fashion/9 — "  I  do  renounce 
them,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  and  in  this  sense,  and  by 
this  same  rule,  if  you  mean  no  otherwise*  you  may  call 
ray  wife  and  children  all  the  whores  and  bawds  you. 
please ;  for  all  they  do  or  sajr  are  perfections  worthy  of 
such  praises:  andj  that  I  may  return  and  see  them  again* 
I  beseech  God  to  deliver  toe  from  mortal  sin,  that  is, 
from  this  dangerous  profession  of  a  squire,  into  which  I 
have  run  a  second  time,  enticed  and  deluded  by  a  purse 
of  a  hundred  ducats;  which  I  found  ene  day  in  the  midst 
of  the  Sable  Mountain;  and  the  devil  is  oontinually  set* 
ting  before  my  eyes,  here  and  there  and  evety  where, 
a  bag  full  of  gold  pistoles;  sot  that  methink»,  at  every 
step,  I  am  laying  mf  haitd  upon  it*  embracing  it,  and 
carryirfgithome;  buying  lands,  settling  rent?,  and  Irving 
like  a  prince:  and  all  the  while  this  tuna  in  my  head,  all 
flte  tpHs  I  undergo  with  this  fool  my  master,  who  to  ray 
knowledge  i*  more  of  the  madman  than  o£  the  knight, 
become  supportable  and  eisy  to  me." 

"  For  this  reason/9  anáwered  he  of  the  wood,  "  it  is 
¿aid*  that  oovetousness  bursts  the  bag:  and  now  you  talk 
af  madmen,  there  is  toot  a  greater  in  the  world  than  my 
master,  who  is  one  of  th>se  meant  by  the  saying,  Other 
foik's  burdens  break  the  ass's  back:  for,  that  another 
knight  may  recove*  his  wits,  he  loses  his  own,  and  is 
searching  aftet  that,  which,  when  fotfnd,  may  chance  to 
hit  him  in  the  teeth/'— "  By  the  way,  is  he  in  love?19 
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demanded  Sancho. — "  Yes/9  replied  be  of  the  wood, 
"  -with  one  Casildea  de  Vandalia,  one  of  the  most  whim- 
sical dames  in  the  world.  But  that  is  not  the  foot  he  halts 
on  at  present :  he  has  some  other  crotchets  of  more  con- 
sequence in  his  pate,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  them 
anon." — "  There  is  no  road  so  even,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  but  it  has  some  stumbling-places  or  rubs  in  it :  in  other 
folk's  houses  they  boil  beans,  but  in  mine  whole  kettles* 
full:  madness  will  have  more  followers  than  discretion. 
But  if  the  common  saying  be  true,  that  it  is  some  relief  to 
have  partners  in  grief,  I  may  comfort  myself  with  your 
worship,  who  serve  a  master  as  crack-brained  as  my 
own." — u  Crack-brained,  but  valiant,"  answered  he  of 
the  wood,  "  and  more  knavish  than  crack-brained  or 
valiant."— u  Mine  is  not  so,"  answered  Sancho:  "  I  can 
assure  you  he  has  nothing  of  the  knave  in  him ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  a  soul  as  dull  as  a  pitcher;  knows  not 
how  to  do  ill  to  any,  but  good  to  all ;  bears  no  malice ;  a 
child  may  persuade  him  it  is  night  at  noon-day ;  and  for 
this  simplicity  I  love  him  as  my  life,  and  cannot  find  in 
my  heart  to  leave  him,  let  him  commit  never  so  many 
extravagancies/1 — "  For  all  that,  brother  and  signor," 
quoth  he  of  the  wood,  "  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind;  both 
are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  ditch.  We  had  better 
turn  us  fairly  about,  and  go  back  to  our  home»;  for  they 
who    seek  adventures  do  not  always  meet  with  good 


ones." 


Here  Sancho  beginning  to  spit  every  now  and  then,  and 
very  dry,  the  squfre  of  the  wood,  who  saw  and  observed 
it,  said,  '<  Methinks  we  have  talked  till  our  tongues 
cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths-x  but  I  have  brought, 
hanging  at  my  saddle-bow,  that  which  will  loosen  them  :'* 
and  rising  up,  he  soon  returned  with  a  large  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  pasty  half  a  yard  long:  and  this  is  no  exag« 
|feration;  for  it  was  of  a  tame  rabbit,  so  large,  that  San» 
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cho,  at  lifting  it,  thought  verily  it  must  contain  a  whol* 
goat,  or  at  least  a  large  kid.  Sancho,  viewing  it,  said» 
"  And  do  you  cany  all  this  about  with  you?" — "  Why, 
what  did  you  think?"  answered  the  other:  "  did  you 
take  me  for  some  holiday  squire?  I  have  a  better  cup- 
board behind  me  on  my  horse,  than  a  general  has  with 
him  upon  a  march."  Sancho  fell  to,  without  staying  to 
be  entreated,  and,  swallowing  mouthfuls  Jn  the  dark, 
said,  "  Your  worship  is  indeed  a  squire,  trusty  and 
loyal,  wanting  for  nothing,  magnificent  and  great,  as 
this  banquet  demonstrates,  which,  if  it  came  not  hither 
by  enchantment,  at  least  it  looks  like  it,  and  not  as  I 
am,  a  poor  unfortunate  wretch,  who  have  nothing  in  my 
wallet  but  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  that  so  hard  that 
you  may  knock  out  a  giant's  brain»  with  it,  and,  to  bear 
it  company,  four  dozen  of  carobes**  and  as  many  hazel- 
nuts and  walnuts,  thanks  to  my  master's  stinginess,  and 
to  the  opinion  he  has,  and.  the  order  he  observes,  that 
knights-errant  ought  to  feed  and  diet  themselves  only 
upon  dried  fruits  and  wild  salads."—"  By  my  faith, 
brother,"  replied  he- of  the  wood,  "  I  have  no  stomach 
for  your  wild  pears,  nor  your  sweet  thistles,  nor  your 
mountain  roots:  let  our  masters  have  them,  with  their 
opinions  and  laws  of  chivalry,  and  let  them  eat  what 
they  comment).  I  carry  cold  meats,  and  this  bottle 
hanging  at  my  saddle-pommel,  ^happen  what  will;  and 
such  a  reverence  I  have  for  it,  and  so  much  I  love  it, 
that  few  minutes  pass  but  I  give  it  a  thousand  kisses  and 
a  thousand  hugs."  And  so  saying,  he  put  it  into  San- 
cho't  hand,  who,  grasping  and  setting  it  to  his  mouth, 
stood  gazing  at  the  stars  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and, 
having  done  drinking,  he  let  fall  his  head  on  one  side, 
and,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  said,  "  O  whoreson  rogue  t 
Jjpw  catholic  it  is!" — "  You  see  now,"  cried  he  of  the' 
wood,  hearing  Sanpbo's  whoreson,  "  how  you  have  com- 
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mended  (his  wine  in  calling  it  whoreson." — u  1  confes» 
.  my  error,"  answered  Sancho,  "  and  see  plainly  that  it 
is  no  discredit  to  any  body  to  be  called  soft  of  a  whore, 
when  it  comes  under  the  notion  of  praising, 
*  "  But  tell  me,  sir,  by  the  Hfe  of  him  you  lore  best,  is 
riot  this  Vine  of  Ciudad  Iteal?"— «  You  have  a  distiri- 
guishing  palate/'  answered  he  of  the  wood :  "  it  is  of  no 
other  growth',  and  besides  has  dome  years  over  it» 
head."— «  Trust  me  for  that,"  quoth  Sancho:  "de- 
pend  upon  it  I  always  hit  right,  and  guess  the  kind. 
But  is  it  not  strange,  signor  squire,  that  I  should  have  so* 
great  and  natural  an  instinct  in  the  business  oí  knowing 
wines  ?  Let  me  but  smell  to  any,  I  hit  npon  the  coun- 
try, the  kind,  the  flavour,  and  how  long  it  will  keep, 
how  many  changes  it  will  undergo,  with  all  other  cir- 
cumstances appertaining  to  wines.  But  no  wonder;  for 
t  have  had  in  my  family,  by  the  father's  side,  the  two 
most  exquisite  tasters  that  La  Mancha  has  known  for 
many  ages;  for  proof  whereof  there  happened  to  them 
what  I  am  going  to  relate.  To  each  of  them  was  given 
4  taste  of  a  certain  hogshead,  and  their  opinion  asked  of 
the  condition,  quality,  goodness,  or  badness,  of  the 
wine.  The  one  tried  it  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue;  and 
the  other  put  it  to  his  nose.  The  first  said  the  wine  sa- 
voured of  item ;  the  second  said  it  had  rather  a  tafrig  of 
goat's  leather.  The  owner  protested  the  vessel  was  cleanf 
and  the  wine  neat,  so  that  it  could  not  taste  either  of  irorf 
or  leather.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  two  famous  tasters 
stood  positively  to  what  (hey  had  s$id.  Time  went  on; 
the  wine  was  sold  off,  and,  at  rincing  the  hogshead,  there 
was  found  in  it  a  small  key  hanging  to  a  leather  thong. 
Judge  then,  sir,  whether  one  of  that  race  may  not  very 
well  undertake  to  give  his  opinion  in  these  matters."— 
u  Therefore,  I  say,"  replied  he  of  the  wood,  "  let  ui 
give  over  seeking  adventures,  and,  since  we  have  »  good 
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loaf  of  bread,  let  us  not  look  for  cheesecakes ;  and  let  us 
get  home  to  our  cabins,  for  there  God  will  find  us,  if  it 
be  his  will." — "  I  will  serve  my  master  till  he  arrives  at 
Saragossa,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  and  then  wc  shall  all  un- 
derstand one  another." 

In  short,  the  two  good  squires  talked  and  drank  so 
much,  that  it  was  high  time  sleep  should  tie  their 
tongues  and  allay  their  thirst,  for  to  quench  it  was  im- 
possible :  and  thus  both  of  them,  keeping  fast  hold  of  the 
almost  empty  bottle,  with  their  meat  half  chewed,  fell 
last  asleep,  where  we  will  leave  them  at  present,  to  re- 
late what  passed  between  the  Knight  of  the  Wood  ana 
him  of  the  sorrowful  figure. 


*sa 


CHAP.  XIV. 


In  which  it  continued  the  Adventure  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Wood. 

AMONG  sundry  discourses,  which  passed  between  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Knight  of  the  Wood,  the  history  tells  us, 
that  he  of  the  wood  said  to  Don  Quixote,  "  In  short,  sir 
knight,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  my  destiny,  or 
father  my  choice,  led  me  to  fall  in  love  with  the  peerless 
Casildea  de  Vandalia.  Peerless  I  call  her,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  her  stature,  as  the  excellency  of  her  state 
and  beauty.  This  same  Casildea  I  am  speaking  of,  re* 
paid  my  honourable  thoughts  and  virtuous  desires  by 
employing  me,  as  Hercules  was  by  his  stepmother,  in 
many  and  various  perils,  premising  me,  at  the  end  of  each 
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of  them,  that  the  next  should  crown  my  hopes:  but  sh« , ' 
still  goes  on,  adding  link  upon  link  to  the  chain  of  my 
labours,  insomuch  that  they  are  become  without  num- 
ber; nor  can  I  guess  which  will  be  the  last,  and  that  ' 
which  is  to  give  a  beginning  to  the  accomplishment  of 
my  good  wishes.  One  time  she  commanded  me  to  go 
and  challenge  the  famous  giantess  of  Seville,  called  Gi- 
ralda26, who  is  so  stout  and  strong,  as  being  made  of 
brass,  and,  without  stirring  from  the  place,  is  the  most 
changeable  and  unsteady  woman  in  the  world.  I  came, 
I  saw,  I  conquered;  Í.  made  her  stand  still  and  fixed 
her  to  a  point;  for  in  above  a  week's  time  no  wind  blew 
but  the  north.  Another  time  she  sent  me  to  weigh  the 
ancient  stones  of  the  stout  bulls  of  Guisando9?,  an  en* 
terprise  fitter  for  porters  than  knights:  and  another  time 
«he  commanded  me  to  plunge  headlong  into  Cabra's  cave, 
an  unheard-of  and  dreadful  attempt,  and  to  bring  her 
a  particular  relation  of  what  is  locked  up  in  that  ob~ 
scare  abyss.  I  stopped  the  motion  of  the  Giralda,  I 
weighed  the  bulls  of  Guisando,  I  precipitated  myself  in- 
to the  cavern  of  Cabra,  and  brought  to  light  the  hidden 
secrets  of  that  abyss:  and  yet  my  hopes  are  deadl  oh, 
how  deadl  and  her  commands  and  disdains  alive!  oh, 
how  alive !  In  short,  she  has  at  last  commanded  me  to 
travel  overall  the  provinces  of  Spain,  and  oblige  all  the' 
knights  I  shall  find  wandering  therein  to  confess  that 
she  alone  excels  in  beauty  all  beauties  this  day  living, 
and  that  I  am  the  most  valiant  and  the  most  completely 
enamoured  knight  in  the  world.  In  obedience  to  which 
command,  I  have  already  traversed  the  greater  part  of 
Spain,  and  have  vanquished  divers  knights,  who  have 
dared  to  contradict  me.  But  what  I  am  most  proud  of, 
and  value  myself  most  upon  is,  the  having  vanquished  in 
single  combat  the  so  renowned  knight  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  and  qadci  him  copfess,  that  my  Casildea  is 
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more  beautiful  than  his  Dulcinea ;  and  I  make  account, 
that,  in  this  conquest  alone,  I  have  vanquished  all  the 
knights  in  the  world;  for  that  very  Don  Quixote  I  speak 
of  has  conquered  them  all,  and  I  having  overcome  him, 
his  glory,  his  fame,  and  his  honour,  are  transferred  and 
passed  over  to  my  person;  for  the  victor's  renown  rises  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  vanquished:  so  that  the  innu- 
merable exploits  of  the  said  Don  Quixote  are  already 
mine,  and  placed  to  my  account." 

Don  Quixote  was  amazed  to  hear  the  Knight  of  the 
Wood,  and  was  re^dy  a  thousand  times  to  give  him  the 
lie,  and  You  lie  was  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue:  but  he 
restrained  himself  the  best  he  could,  in  order  to  make 
him  confess  the  lie  with  his  own  mouth ;  and  therefore 
he  said,  very  calmly,  "  Sir  knight,  that  you  may  have 
vanquished  most  of  the  knights-errant  of  Spain,  yea,  and 
of  the  whole  world,  I  will  not  dispute ;  but  that  you  have 
conquered  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  I  somewhat 
doubt:  it  might  indeed  be  somebody  resembling  him¿ 
though  there  are  very  few  such." — "  Why  not?"  re* 
plied  he  of  the  wood.  "  By  the  canopy  of  heaven!  I 
fought  with  Don  Quixote,  vanquished  him,  and  made 
him  submit ;  by  the  same  token  that  he  is  tall  of  stature, 
thin-visaged,  upright-bodied,  robust-limbed,  grizzle- 
haired,  hawk-nosed,  with  la,rge  black  mustaches:  he 
gives  himself  the  name  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful 
Figure;  his  squire  is  a  country  fellow,  called  Sancho 
Panza:  he  oppresses  the  back  and  governs  the  reins  of 
a  famous  steed  called  Rozinante :  in  a  word,  he  has  for 
the  mistress  of  his  thoughts  one  Dulcinea  del  Toboso, 
sometime  called  Aldonza  Lorenzo:  in  like  manner  as 
mine,  who,  because  her  name  was  Casildea,  and  being 
of  Andalusia,  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Casil- 
dea de  Vandalia.  If  all  these  tokens  arc  not  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  here  is  my  sword,  which 
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«hall  make  incredulity  itself  believe  it." — u  Be  not  in  a 
passion,  sir  knight,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  hear  what 
I  have  to  say.     You  are  to  know,  that  this  Don  Quixote, 
you  speak  of,  is  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the  world, 
insomuch  that  I  may  say  he  is  as  it  were  my  very  self; 
and  by  the  tokens  and  marks  you  have  given  of  him,  so 
exact'  and  so  precise,  I  cannot  but  think  it  must  be  he 
himself  that  you  have  subdued.     On  the  other  side,  I 
see  with  my  eyes,  and  feel  with  my  hands,  that  it  cannot 
be  the  same,  unless  it  be,  that,  having  many  enchanters 
his  enemies,    one  especially,  who  is  continually  perse-  - 
cuting  him,  some  one  or  other  of  them  may  have  assumed 
his  shape,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  vanquished,  in  or- 
der to  defraud  him  of  the  fame  his  exalted  feats  of  chi- 
valry have  acquired  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
And,  for  confirmation  hereof,  you  must  know,  that  these 
enchanters  his  enemies,  but  two  days  ago,  transformed 
the  figure  and  person  of  the  beautiful  Dulcinea  del  To- 
\>oso  into  those  of  a  dirty,  mean,  country  wench ;  and 
in  like  manner  they  must  have  transformed  Don  Quix- 
ote.    And  if  ajl  this  be  not  sufficient  to  justify  this  truth, 
here  stands  Don  Quixote  himself,  ready  to  maintain  it  by 
force  of  arms,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  or  in  whatever 
manner  you  please."    And  so  saying,  he  rose  up,  and, 
grasping  his  sword,  expected  what  resolution  the  Knight 
of  the  Wood  would  take ;  who  very  calmly  answered, 
and  said,  '<  A  good  pay-master  is  in  pain  for  no  pawn : 
he,  who  could  once  vanquish  you,  Signor  Don  Quixote, 
when  transformed,  may  well  hope  to  make  you  yield  in 
your  own  proper  person.    But  as  knights-errant  should 
by  no  meant  do  their  feats  of  arms  in  the  dark,  like  rob- 
bers and  ruffians,  let  us  wait  for  daylight,  that  the  sun 
may  be  witness  of  our  exploits:  and  the  condition  of  our 
combaUhall  be,  that  the  conquered  shall  be  entirely  at 
the  mercy  and  disposal  of  the  conqueror,  to  do  with  him 
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whatever  he  pleases,  provided  always  that  he  command 
nothing  but  what  a  knight  may  with  honour  submit  to." — 
"  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  this  condition  and  compact/' 
answered  Don  Quixote ;  and  upon  this  they  both  went  to 
look  for  their  squires,  whom  they  found  snoring  in  the 
very  same  posture  in  which  sleep  had  seized  them. 
They  awakened  them,  and  ordered  them  to  get  ready 
their  steeds;  for,  at  sun-rise,  they  were  to  engage  in  a 
bloody  and  unparalleled  single  combat.  At  which  news 
Sancho  was  thunderstruck,  and  ready  to  swoon,  in  dread 
of  his  master's  safety,  from  what  he  had  heard  the  squire 
of  the  waod  tell  of  his  master's  valour.  But  the  two 
squires,  without  speaking  a  word,  went  to  look  for  their 
cattle,  and  found  them  all  together ;  for  the  three  horses 
and  Dapple  bad  already  smelt  one  another  out. 

By  the  way  the  squire  of  the  wood  said  to  Sancho^ 
"  You  must  understand,  brother,   that  the  fighters  of 
Andalusia  have  a  custom,  when  they  are  godfathers  in 
any  combat,  not  to  stand  idle  with  their  arm?  across, 
while  their  godsons  are  fighting88.     This  I  say  to  give 
you  notice,  that,  while  our  masters  are  engaged,  we  must 
fight  too,  and  make  splinters  of  one  another." — "  This 
custom,  signor  squire,"  answered  Sancho,  "may  be  cur- 
rent and  pass  among  the  ruffians  and  fighters  you  speak 
of;  bnt  among  the  squires  of  knights-errant,  no,  not  in 
thought;  at  least  I  have  not  heard  my  master  talk  of  any 
such  custom?  and  he  has  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
knight-errantry  by  heart.     But,  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  there  is  an  express  statute  lor  the  squires  engaging 
while  their  masters  are  at  it,  yet  will  I  not  comply  with 
it,  but  rather  pay  the  penalty  imposed  upon  such  peaces 
able  squires;  which  I  dare  say  cannot  be  above  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  white  wax*?;  and  I  will  rather  pay  them% 
for  I  know  they  will  cost  me  less  than  the  money  I  shall 
spend  in  tents  to  get  ray  head  cured,  which  I  already 
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reckon  as  cut  and  divided  in  twain.    Besides,  another 
thing,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  fight,  is,  my 
having  no  sword ;  for  I  never  wore  one  in  my  life." — 
u  I  know  a  remedy  for  that,"  said  he  of  the  wood ;  <É  1 
have  here  a  couple  of  linen  bags  of  the  same  siae ;  you 
shall  take  one,  and  I  the  other,  and  we  will  have  a  bout 
at  bag-blows  with  equal  weapons." — <*  With  all  my 
heart,"  answered  Sancho ;  i(  for  such  a  battle  will  rather 
dust  our  jackets  than  wound  our  persons." — "  It  must 
not  be  quite  so,  neither,"  replied  the  other :  '<  for,  lest 
the  wind  should  blow  them  aside,  we  must  put  in  them 
half  a  doaen  clean  and-  smooth  pebbles,  of  equal  weight; 
and  thus  we  may  brush  one  another  without  muoh  harm 
or  damage." — "  Body  of  my  father!"  answered  Sancho, 
"  what  6able  fur,  what  bottoms  of  carded  cotton,  he  puts 
into  the  bags,  that  we  may  not  break  our  noddles  nor 
beat  our  bones  to  powder!     But  though  they  should  be 
filled  with  balls  of  raw  silk,  be  it  known  to  you,  sir,  I 
shall  not  fight;  let  our  masters  fight,  and  hear  of  it  in 
another  world,  and  let  us  drink  and  live ;  for  time  takes 
care  to  take  away  our  lives,  without  our  seeking  new  ap-. 
petites  to  destroy  them,  before  they  reach  their  appointed 
term  and  season,  and  drop  with  ripeness." — "  For  all 
that,"  replied  he  of  the  wood,  "  we  must  fight,  if  it  be 
but  fox  half  an  hour." — "  No,  no,"  answered  Sancho, 
<'  I  shall  not  be  so  discourteous  nor  so  ungrateful  as  to 
have  any  quarrel  at  all,  be  it  never  so  little,  with  a  gen- 
tleman, after  haying  eaten  of  his  bread  and  drunk  of  his 
drink;  besides,  who  the  devil  can  set  about  dry  fighting 
without  anger  and  without  provocation  ?w — «  If  that  be 
all/*  said  he  of  the  wood,  <'  I  will  provide  a  sufficient 
remedy;  whiph  is,  that,  before  we  begin  the  combat,  I 
will  come  up  to  your  worship,  and  fairly  give  you  three 
or  four  good  cuffs,  which  will*  lay  you  flat  at  ray  fcet> 
mid  awaken  your  choler,  though  it  slept  sounder  than  9. 
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dormouse." — u  Against  that  expedient,"  answered  San- 
cho, "  I  have  another  not  a  whit  behind  it:  1  will  take  a 
good  cudgel,  and,  before  you  reach  me  to  awaken  my 
cboler,  I  will  bastinado  yours  so  sound  asleep,  that  it 
shall  never  awake  more  but  in  another  world,  where  it  is 
well  known  I  am  not  a  man  to  let  any  body  handle  my 
face ;  and  let  every  one  take  heed  to  the  arrow :  though 
the  safest  way  would  be  for  each  man  to  let  his  choler 
*  sleep ;  for  nobody  knows  what  is  in  another,  and  some 
people  go  out  for  wool,  and  come  home  shorn  them- 
selves ;  and  God  in  all  times  blessed  the  peace-makers 
and  cursed  the  peace-breakers ;  for  if  a  cat,  pursued, 
pent  in  a  room,  and  hard  put  to  it,  turns  into  a  lion, 
God  knows  what  I,  that  am  a  man,  may  turn  into:  and 
therefore  from  henceforward  I  intimate  to  your  worship, 
signor  squire,  that  all  the  damage  and  mischief  that 
shall  result  from  our  quarrel  must  be  placed  to  your 
account." — "  It  is  well,"  replied  he  of  the  wood: 
"  God  send  us  daylight,  and  we  shall  see  what  will 
come  of  it." 

And  now  a. thousand  sorts  of  enamelled  birds  began  to 
chirp  in  the  trees,  and  in  variety  of  joyful  songs  seemed 
to  give  good-morrow,  and  salute  the  blooming  Aurora, 
who  began  now  to  discover  the  beauty  of  her  face  through 
the  gates  and  balconies  of  the  east,  shaking  from  her 
locks  an  infinite  number  of  liquid  pearls,  and  in  that  de- 
licious liquor  bathing  the  herbs,  which  also  seemed  to 
sprout  and  rain  a  kind  of  seed-pearl.  At  her  approach 
the  willows  distilled  savoury  manna,  the  fountains  smiled, 
the  brooks  murmured,  the  woods  were  cheered,  and  the 
meads  were  gilded .  But  scarcely  had  the  clearness  of  the 
day  given  opportunity  to  see  and  distinguish  objects, 
when  the  first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  Sancho's  eyes9 
was  the  squire  of  the  wood's  nose,  which  was  so  large, 
that  it  almost  over-shadowed  his  whole  body.    In  a  word, 
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it  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  excessive  size,  hawked  in 
the  middle,  and  full  of  warts  and  carbuncles,  of  tbe  co- 
lour of  a  mulberry,  and  hanging  two  fingers  breadth  be* 
low  his  mouth.  The  size,  the  colour,  the  carbuncles, 
and  the  crookedness,  so  disfigured  his  face,  thai  Sancho 
$t  sight  thereof  began  to  tremble,  hand  and  foot,  like  a 
Child  in  a  fit,  and  resolved  within  himself  to  take  two 
hundred  cufia  before  his  cholcr  should  awaken  to  encoun- 
ter that  hobgoblin* 

Don  Quixote  viewed  his  antagonist)  and  found  he  had 
his  helmet  on,  and  the  beaver  down,  so  that  he  could  not 
¿ce  his  face ;  but  he  observed  him  to  be  a  strong-made 
man  ajid  not  very  tall.  Over  his  armour  he  wore  a  kind 
of  surtout,  or  loose  coat,  seemingly  of  the  finest  gold,  be* 
^tinkled  with  sundry  little  moons  of  resplendent  looking- 
glass,  which  made  a  most  gallant  and  splendid  show.  A 
great  number  of  green,  yellow,  and  white,  feathers  waved 
fibout  his  helmet.  His  lance,  which  stood  leaning  against 
9  tree,  was  very  large  and  thick,  and  headed  with  pointed 
steel  above  a  span  long.  Don  Quixote  viewed  and  noted 
every  thing,  judging  by  all  he  saw  and  remarked,  that 
the  aforesaid  knight  must  n^eds  be  of  great  strength  ;  but 
)ie  was  not  therefore  daunted,  like  Sancho  Panza ;  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  gallant  boldness,  he  said  to  the  Knight 
of  the  Looking-Gla$ses, "  Sir  knight,  if  your  great  eager* 
ness  to  fight  b*s  not  exhausted  too  much  of  your  courtesy, 
I  entreat  y qu  to  lift  up  your  beaver  a  little,  that  I  may  see, 
whether  the  $prightliness  of  your  countenance  be  answer- 
pble  to  that  of  your  figure/' — "  Whether  you  be  van- 
qoished  OF  victorious  in  this  enterprise,  sir  knight,'9  an- 
swered he  of  the  looking-glasses,  "  there  will  be  time 
mid  leisure  enough  for  seeing  me ;  and  if  I  do  not  now 
comply  with  your  desire*  it  is  because  I  think  I  should 
do  a  very  great  wrong  to  the  beautiful  Casildea  de  Van-* 
dalia,  to  lose  so  much  time  as  the  lifting  up  my  beaver 
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would  take  up,  before  I  make  you  confess  what  you  know 
I  pretend  to." — "  However,  while  we  are  getting  on 
horseback/'  said  Don  Quixote,  "you  may  easily  tell 
me,  whether  I  am  that  Don  Quixote  you  said  you  had 
vanquished.19 — "To  this  I  answer,"  replied  he  of  the 
looking-glasses,  "  that  you  are  as  like  that  very  knight  I 
vanquished  as  one  egg  is  like  another :  but,  since  you 
say  you  are  persecuted  by  enchanters,  I  dare  not  be  posi- 
tive whether  you  are  the  same  person  or  no." — *u  That 
is  sufficient,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  to  make  me  be- 
lieve you  are  deceived :  however,  to  undeceive  you  quite, 
let  us  horse,  and  in  less  time  than  you  would  have  spent 
in  lifting  up  your  beaver,  if  God,  my  mistress,  and  my 
arm,  avail  me,  I  will  see  your  face,  and  ypu  shall  see  1 
am  not  that  vanquished  Don  Quixote  you  imagine." 

Then,  cutting  short  the  discourse,  they  mounted,  and 
Don  Quixote  wheeled  Rozinantc  about,  to  take  as  much 
ground  as  was  convenient  for  encountering  his  opponent ; 
and  he  of  the  looking-glasses  did  the  like :  but  Don 
Quixote  was  not  gone  twenty  paces,  when  he  heard 
himself  called  to  by  the  knight  of  the  looking-glasses  i 
so  meeting  each  other  halfway,  he  of  the  looking-glasses 
said,  "  Take  notice,  sir  knight,  that  the  condition  of  afar 
combat  is,  that  the  conquered,  as  I  said  before,  shall  re* 
main  at  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror."—"  I  know  if," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "  provided  that  what  is  com* 
manded  and  imposed  on  the  vanquished  shall  not  exceed 
nor  derogate  from  the  laws  of  chivalry*"— •"  So  it  is  to 
be  understood,"  answered  he  of  the  looking-glasses.  .  At 
this  juncture  the  squire's  strange  nose  presented  itself  tó 
Don  Quixote's  sight,  who  was  no  less  surprised  at  it  than 
Sancho,  insomuch  that  he  looked  upon  him  to  be  sortie 
monster  or  some  strange  man,  such  as  are  not  cómníon 
now  in  the  world.  Sancho,  seeing  his  master  set  forth 
to  take  his  career,  would  not  stay  alone  with  longnose, 
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fearing,  lest  one  gentle  wipe  with  that  snout  across  his  face 
should  put  an  end  to  his  battle,  and  he  be  laid  sprawling 
on  the  ground,  either  by  1he  blow  or  by  fear.  Therefore 
he  ran  after  his  master,  holding  by  the  back  guard  of 
Rozinante's  saddle;' and,  when  he  thought  it  was  time 
for  him  to  face  about,  he  said  :  "  I  beseech  your  worship, 
dear  sir,  that,  before  you  turn  about  to  engage,  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  help  ine  up  into  yon  cork-tree,  from 
whence  I  can  see  better,  and  more  to  my  liking,  than  from 
the  ground,  the  gallant  encounter  you  are  about  to  bay* 
with  that  knight." — iC  1  believe,  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  you  have  more  mind  to  climb  and  mount  a 
scaffold,  to  see  the  bull  sports  without  danger."— "  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  the  prodi- 
gious nose  of  that  squire  astonishes  and  fills  me  with 
dread,  and  I  dare  not  stand  near  him." — "  In  ¿ruth," 
said  Don  Quixote,  -"  it  is  so  frightful,  that,  were  I  not 
who  I  am,  I  should  be  afraid  myself;  and  therefore  come, 
and  I  will  help  you  up." 

While  Don  Quixote  was  busied  in  helping  Sancho  up 
into  the  cork-tree,  he  of  the  looking-glasses  took  as  large 
a  compass  as  he  thought  necessary,  and  believing  that 
Don  Quixote  had  done  the  like,  without  waiting  for  sound 
of  trumpet,  or  any  other  signal,  he  turned  about  his  horse, 
who  was  not  a  whit  more  active  «no*  tnó^  j^Qmising 
than  Rozinante;  and  at  his  best  speed,  which  ivas  a 
middling  trot,  he  advanced  to  encounter  his  enemy ;  but 
seeing  him  employed  in  helping  up  Sancho,  he  reined  in 
his  steed,  and  stopped  in  the  .midst  of  bis  career ;  for 
which  his  horse  was  most  thankful,  being  not  able  to  stir 
any  farther.  Don  Quixote,  thinking  his  enemy  was  com- 
ing full  speed  against  him,  clapped  spurs  to  Rozinante's 
lean  flanks,  and  made  him  so  bestir  himself,  that,  as  the 
history  relates,  this  was  the  only  time  he  was  known  to 
do  something  like  running ;  for  at  all  others  a  downright 
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trot  was  all :  and  with  this  unspeakable  füry  he  soon 
came  up,  where  he  of  the  looking-glasses  stood,  striking 
his  spurs  up  to  the  very  rowels  in  his  steed,"  without 
being  able  to  make  him  stir  a  finger's  length  from  the 
place,  where  he  made  a  full  stand  in  his  career.  In  this 
good  time,  and  at  this  juncture,  Don  Quixote  found  his 
adversary  embarrassed  with  his  horse,  and  encumbered 
with'  his  lance ;  for  either  he  did  not  know  how,  or  had 
not  time  to  set  it  in  its  rest.  Don  Quixote,  who  heeded 
none  of  these  inconveniences,  with  all  safety,  and  with- 
out the  least  danger,  attacked  him  of  the  looking-glasses 
with  such  force,  that,  in  spite  of  him,  he  bore  him  to  the 
ground  over  his  horse's  crupper;  and  such  was  his  fall, 
that  he  lay  motionless,  without  any  signs  of  life.  San- 
cho no  sooner  saw  him  fallen,  than  he  slid  down  from, 
the  cork-tree,  and  in  all  haste  ran  to  his  master,  who, 
alighting  from  Rozinante,  was  got  upon  him  of  the  look- 
ing-glasses, and  unlacing  his  helmet,  to  see  whether  he 
was  dead,  or  to  give  him  air,  if  perchance  lie  was  alive  ; 
when  he  saw but  who  can  express  what  he  saw,  with- 
out causing  admiration,  wonder,  and  terror,  in  all  that 
hear  it?— he  saw,  says  the  history,  the  veiy  face,  the 
very  figure,  the  very  aspect,  the  very  physiognomy, 
the  very  effigy  and  picture,  of  the  bachelor  Sampson  Car- 
rasco; and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  he  cried  out,  "  Come' 
'  hither,  Sancho,  and  behold  what  you  must  see  but  not 
believe:  make  haste,  son,  and  observe  what  magic, 
what  wizards  and  enchanters,  can  do.11 .  Sancho  ap- 
proached, and,  seeing  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco's 
face,  he  began  to  cross  ahd  bless  himself  a  thousand 
times  over;  and  all  this  while  the  demolished  cavalier 
showed  no  signs  of  life;  and  Sancho  said  to  Don  Quix- 
ote, u  I  am  of  opinion,  sir,  that,  right  or  Wrong,  your 
worship  should  thrust  the  sword  down  the  throat  of  him, 
who  seems  so  like  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco:  per- 
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hctps  in.  him  you  may  kill' some  one  of  those  enchanters 
your  enemies/' — "  You  do  not  say  amiss,"  replied  Don 
Quixote;  "  for  the  fewer  our  enemies  aré  the  betters" 
and  drawing  his  sword  to  put  Saneho's  advice  in  execu- 
tion, the  squire  of  the  looking-glasses  drew  near,  without 
the  nose  that  made  him  lode  so  frightful,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  Have  acare,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  what  you  do;  for 
he,  who  lies  at  your  feet,  is  the  bachelor  Sampson  Car* 
tasco,  your  friend,  and  I  am  his  squire."  Sancho,  seeing 
him  without  that  former  ugliness,  said  to  him,  "  And 
the  nose?"  To  which  he  answered,  "  I  have  it  here  in 
my  pocket:9'  and,  putting  in  his  hand,  he  pulled  out  a 
pasteboard-nose,  painted  and  varnished,  of  the  fashion 
we  have  already  described:  and Sancho,  eyeing  hhn  mora 
and  more,  with  a  loud  voice  of  admiraiiou,  said,  "  Blessed 
Virgin  defend  me !  Is  not  this  Tom  Cecial,  my  neighbour 
and  gossip  2"— u  Indeed  am  J,"  answered  the  unnesed 
squire;  "  Tom  Cecial  I  am,  gossip  and  friend  to  Sancha 
Panza;  and  I  will  inform  you  presently  what  tricks,  lies, 
and  wiles,  brought  me  hither :  in  the  mean  time  beg  and 
entreat  your  master  not  to  touch,  maltreat,  wound,  or. 
kill,  the  Knight  of  the  Lookiug-Glasses  now  at  his  feet; 
for  there  is  nothing  more  sure,  than  that  he  is  the  daring 
and  ill-advised  bachelor,  Sampson  Carrasco,  our  cowt*, 
try  man."  *  .         t 

By  this  time  he  of  the  looking-glasses  was  come  to  him* 
.self;  which  Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he  clapped  th<r 
point  of  the  naked  sword  to  his  throat,  and  said,  "  Yetar 
are  a  dead  man,  knight,  if  you  do  not  confess,  that  tho 
peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  excels  iu  beauty  your  Ca- 
bildea de  Vandalia:  and  farther  you  must  promise,  if 
¿ou  escape  from  this  conflict  and  this  fall  with  life,  to  go 
tp  the  city  of  Toboso,  and  present  yourself  before  her  on 
my  behalf,  that  she  may  dispose  of  you  as  she  shall  think 
fit ;  and,  if  she  leaves  you  at  your  own  disposal,  then  you 
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•hall  return,  and  find  me  out,  for  the  track  of  my  ex- 
ploits will  serve  you  for  a  guide,  and  conduct  you  to  my 
presence ;  and  tell  me  what  passes  between  her  and  you ; 
these  conditions  being  entirely  conformable  to  our  article* 
before  our  battle,  and  not  exceeding  the  rules  of  knight* 
errantry." — H  I  confess/'  said  the  fallen  knight,  "  that 
the  Lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso's  torn  and  dirty  shoe  is 
preferable  to  the  ill-combed  though  clean  locks  of  Ca- 
sildea ;  and  I  promise  to  go  and  return  from  her  presence 
to  yours,  and  give  you  an  exact  and  particular  account  of 
what  you  require  of  me/' — "  You  must  likewise  confess 
and  believe,'9  added  Don  Quixote,  "  that  the  knight  you 
vanquished  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha,  but  somebody  else  like  him ;  as  I  do  confess 
and  believe,  that  you,  though  in  appearance  the  ba- 
chelor Sampson  Carrasco,  are  not  he,  but  some  other, 
whom  my  enemies  hove  purposely  transformed  into  his 
Kkenees,  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  my  choler,  and 
make  me  use  with  moderation  the  glory  of  my  con* 
quest." — "  I  confess,  judge  of,  and  allow,  every  thing, 
as  you  confess,  judge  of,  and  allow,"  answered  the  dis- 
jointed knight,  '*  Suffer  me  to  rise,  I  beseech  you,  if 
the  hurt  of  my  fall  will  permit,  which'  has  left  me  sorely 
bruised,"  Pon  Quixote  helped  him  to  rise,  as  did  his 
squire  Tom  Cecial,  off  whom  Sancho  could  not  remove 
his  eyes,  asking  him  things,  the  answers  to  which  con- 
vinced him  evidently  of  his  being  really  that  Tom  Cecial 
he  said  he  was.  But  he  was  so  prepossessed  by  what  his 
master  had  said  of  the  enchanters  having  changed  the 
Knight  of  the  Looking-Glasses  into  the  bachelor  Sampson 
Carrasco,  that  he  could  not  give  credit  to  what  he  saw 
with  his  eyes.  In  short,  master  and  man  remained  under 
this  mistake;  and  he  of  the  looking-glasses,  with  his 
squire,  much  out  of  humour  and  in  ill-plight,  parted 
from  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  to  look  for  some  conye- 
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nient  place  where  he  might  cerecloth  himself  and  splin- 
ter his  ribs.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  continued  their 
journey  tó  Saragossa,  where  the  history  leaves  them,  to 
gire  an  acoonnt  who  the  Knight  of  the  Looking-Glasses 
msd  his  nosy  squire  were. 


chap,  xv: 


Giving  an  Account  who  the  Knight  of  the  Looking* 
Glasses  and  his  Squire  were. 

EXCEEDINGLY  content,  elated,  and  vain-glorious, 
was  Don  Quixote,  at  having  gained  the  victory  over  so 
valiant  a  knight,  as  he  imagined  him  of  the  looking- 
glasses  to,  be ;  from  whose  knightly  word  he  hoped  to 
learn,  whether  the  enchantment  of  his  mistress  continued, 
the  said  knight  being  under  a  necessity  of  returning,  upon 
pain  of  not  being  one,  to  give  him  an  account  of  what 
should  pass  between  her  and.  him.  But  Don  Quixote 
thought  one  thing,  and  he  of  the  looking-glasses  another; 
who,  for  the  present,  thought  no  farther  than  of  finding 
a  place  where  he  might  plaster  himself,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said.  The  history  then  tells  us,  that,  when  the 
bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  advised  Don  Quixote  to  re- 
sume his  intermitted  exploits  of  chivalry,  he,  the  priest, 
and  the  barber,  had  first  consulted  together  about  the 
means  of  persuading  Don  Quixote  to  stay  peaceably  and 
quietly  at  home,  without  distracting  himself  any  more 
about  his  unlucky  adventures;  and  it  was  concluded  by 
general  vote,  and  particular  opinion  of  Carrasco,  that 
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they  should  kt  Don  Quixote  make  another  sally,  sinoe  it 
teemed  impossible  to  detain  him,  and  that  Sampson  should 
also -sally  forth  like  a  knight-errant,  and  encounter  him 
in  fight,  for  which  an  opportunity  oould  not  be  long 
wanting,  and  so  vanquish  him,  which  would  be  «a  easy 
matter  to  do;  and  that  it  should  be  covenanted  and 
agreed,  that  the  conquered  should  lie  at  the  merey  of  the 
conqueror;  and  so,  Don  Quixote  being  conquered,  tho 
bachelor-knight  should  command  him  to  return  home  to 
his  village  and  house,  and  not  stir  oat  of  it  in  two  years, 
or  till  he  had  received  farther  orders  from  him :  all 
which,  it  was  plain,  Don  Quixote,  when  once  overcome, 
would  readily  comply  with,  not  to  contravene  or  infringe 
the  laws  of  chivalry  e  and  it  might  so  fall  out,  that» 
during  his  confinehient,  he  might  forget  his  follies,  or  an 
opportunity  might  offer  of  finding  out  some  cure  for  hi* 
malady»  Carrasco  accepted  of  the  employment,  and 
Tom  Cecial,  Sancho  Paaza's  neighbour,  a  pleasant-hu- 
moured shallow-brained  fellow,  offered  his  service  to 
be  the  squire.  Sampson  armed  himself,  as  you  have 
heard,  and  Tom  Cecial  fitted  the  counterfeit  pasteboard- 
nose  to  his  face,  that  he  might  not  to  be  known  by  his 
neighbour,  when  they  met.  They  took  the  same  road  that 
Don  Quixote  had  taken,  and  arrived  almost  time  enough 
to  have  been  present*  at  the  adventure  of  Death's  car. 
But,  in  short,  they  lighted  on  them  in  the  wood,  where 
befel  them  all  that  the  prudent  has  been  reading*  And 
had  it  not  been  for  Don  Quixote's  extraordinary  opinion, 
that  the  bachelor  was  not  the  bachelor,  signot  bachelor 
had  been  incapacitated  for  ever  from  taking  the  degree  of 
licentiate,  not  finding  so  much  as  nests  where  he  thought 
to  find  birds* 

Tom  Cecial,  seeing  how  ill  they  had  sped*  and  the  un- 
lucky issue  of  their  expedition,  said  to  the  bachelor, 
"  For  certain,  Signor  Sampson  Carrasco,  we  have  been 
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ve?y  rightly  served.  It  is  easy  to  design  and  begin  an 
enterprise,  but  very  often  difficult  to  get  through  with  it. 
Don  Quixote  is  mad,  and  we  think  ourselves  wise:  he 
gets  off  sound  and  laughing,  and  your  worship  remains 
sore  and  sorrowful.  Now,  pray,  which  is  the  greater 
madman ;  he  who  is  so  because  he  cannot  help  it,  or  he 
who  is  so  on  purpose?"  To  which  Sampson  answered, 
"  The  difference  between  these  two  sorts  of  madmen  is* 
that  he,  who  cannot  help  being  mad,  will  always  be  so, 
and  he,  who  plays  the  fool  on  purpose,  may  give  over 
when  he  thinks  fit.' W  If  it  be  so,"  quoth  Tom  Cecial, 
"  I  was  mad,  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  your  worship'» 
squire,  and  new  I  .have  a  mind  to  be  so  no  longer,  and  to 
get  me  home  to  my  bouse."—"  It  is  fit  you  should," 
answered  Sampson;  "  but  to  think  that  I  will  return  to 
mine,  till  I  have  soundly  banged  this  same  Don  Quix- 
ote, is  to  be  greatíy  mistaken;  and  it  is  not  now  the  de- 
aire  of  curing  him  of  his  madness  that  prompts  pte  to  seek 
him,  but  a  desire  of  bring  revenged  on  him ;  for  the  pain 
of  my  ribs  will  not  let  me  entertain  more  charitable  consi- 
derations." Thus  they  wait  on  discoursing  till  they 
came  to  a  village,  where  they  luckily  met  with  a  bone* 
setter,  who  cured  the  unfortunate  Sampson.  Tom  Cecial 
went  back  and  left  him,  and  he  staid  behind  meditating 
revenge;  and  the  history  speaks  of  him  again  in  due 
time,  not  omitting  to  rejoice  at  present  with  Don  Quix* 
pte. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  what  bejel  Don  Quixote  with  a  discreet  Gentleman 
of  La  Mancha.  '   •    ' 

DON  Quixote  pursued  his  journey  with  the  pleasure, 
satisfaction,  and  self-Conceit»  already  mentioned,  ima- 
gining, «pon  account  of  his  late  victory,  that  he  was  the 
most  valiant  knight-errant  the  world  could  boast  of  in 
that  age.  He  looked  tipfcfti  all  the  adventures,  which 
should  befall  him  from  that  time  forward,  as  already 
finished  and  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion;  he  valued 
not  any  enchantments  or  enchanters  t  he  no  longer  re- 
membered the  innumerable  bastings  he  had  received 
during  the  progress  of  his  chivalries,  the  stoning  that  had 
demolished  half  his  grinders,  the  ingratitude  of  the  gal- 
ley-slaves,  nor  the  boldness  and  shower  of  pack-stares 
of  the  Yanguesian  carriers,  fti  short,  he  said  to  him* 
self,  that,  could  he  but  hit  upon  the  art,  or  method,  of 
disenchanting  his  Lady  Dulcinea,  he  should  not  envy 
the  greatest  good  fortune  that  the  most  successful  knight* 
errant  of  past  ages  ever  did  or  could  attain  to. 

He  was  wholly  taken  up  with  these  thoughts,  when 
Sancho  said  to  him,  "  Is  it  not  ¿trange,  sir,  that  I  still 
have  before  my  eyes  the  monstrous  and  unmeasurabl* 
nose  of  my  gossip  Tom  Cecial?" — "  And  do  you  really 
believe,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  the  Knight 
of  the  Looking-Glasses  was  the  bachelor  Sampson  Garras* 
co,  and  his  squire  Tom  Cecial  your  gossip?"— «  1  know 
not  what  to  say  to  that,19  answered  Sancho;  "  I  only 
know,  that  the  marks  he  gave  me  of  my  house,  wife,  and 
children,  could  be  given  me  by  nobody  else  but  himself; 
and  his  face,  when  the  nose  was  off,  was  Tom  Cecial's 
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own,  as  I  have  seen  it  very  often  in  our  village,  next 
door  to  my  house;  and  the  tone  of  the  voice  was  also  the 
very  same." — u  Come  on,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "let 
ns  reason  a  little  upon  this  business.  How  can  any  one 
imagine,  that  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  should 
come  like  a  knight-errant,  armed  at  all  points  to  fight 
with  me?  Was  I  ever  his  enemy?  Have  I  ever  given 
^umoccaeian  to  bearing  a  grudge?  Am  I  hk  rival?  Or 
doer  he  make  profession  of  arras,  as  envying  the  fame  I 
have  acquired  by  them?" — "  What  then  shall  we  say, 
sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  to  that  knight's  being  so  very 
l¿ke  Sampson  Carrasco,  be  he  who  he  would,  and  hit 
tguire  so  like  Tom  Cecial  my  gossip  ?  And,  if  it  be  e*» 
chantment,  as  your  worship  says,  were  there  no  other 
tw?  ¡n  the  world  they  could  b*  made  to  resemble?"»— 
**  The  whole  is  artifice,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  and 
n  trick  of  the  wicked  magipians  who  persecute  me ;  whor 
foreseeing  that  I  was  to  come  off  vanquisher  in  the  con- 
flict, contrived  that  the  vanquishe4  knight  should  have 
the  fiuje  of  my  friend  the  bachelor,  that  the  kindness  I 
have  for  him  might  interpose  between  the  edge  of  my 
spord  and  the  rigour  of  my  arm,  and  moderate  the  just 
indignation  of  my  breast,  and  by  these  means  he  might 
escape  with,  his  Ufe,  who,  by  cunning  devices  and  false 
appearances,  sought  to  take  away  mine.  For  pittof 
wiiereof,  you  already  know,  O  Sancho»  by  infallible  ex- 
perience, how  easy  a  thing  it  is  for  enchanters  to  change 
one  face  tato  another,,  making  the  fair  foul,  and  the  foul 
fair;  since,,  not  two  days  ago,  you  beheld  tfiih  your  own 
eyes  the  beauty  and  bravery  of  the  peerless  Dulcinea  in 
their  highest  perfection,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  her 
under  the  plainness  and  deformity  of  a  rude  country 
wtpielb  with  cataracts  on  her  eyes,  and  a  bad  smell  in 
her  raouthi  and  if  the  perverse  enchanter  durst  make 
so  wicked  a  transformation,  no  wonder  if  he  has  done  the 
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like  as  to  Sampson  Carrasco  and  your  neighbour,  in  otdet 
to  snatch  the  glory  of  the  victory  out  of  niy  hands*  Ne- 
vertheless I  comfort  myself;  for,  in  short,  be  it  undet 
what  shape  soever,  I  have  got  the  better  of  my  enemy.'9— 
"God  knows  the  truth,"  answered  Sancho;  who,  well 
knowing  that  the  transformation  of  Dulcinea  was  all  his 
own  plot  and  device,  was  not  satisfied  with  his  master's 
chimerical  notions,  byt  would  make  no  reply,  lest  ho 
should  let  fall  some  word  that  might  discover  his  cheat*  * 
While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  there  overtook  then* 
a  man  upon  a  very  fine  mottled  gray  mare,  clad  in  a  sur* 
tout  of  fi,ne  green  cloth,  faced  with  murrey-coloured 
yelvet,  and  a  hunter's  cap  of  the  same  i  the  mare's  fur* 
niture  was  all  of  the  field,  and  ginet-feshion,  murrey* 
coloured  and  green.  He  had  a  Moorish  scimitar  hanging 
at  a  shoulder-belt  of  green  and  gold;  and  his  buskins 
Wrought  like  the  belt.  His  spurs  were  not  gilt,  but 
varnished  with  green,  so  neat  and  polished,  that  they 
suited  his  clothes  better  than  if  they  had  been  of  pure 
gold.  When  the  traveller  came  up  to  them,  he  saluted 
them  courteously,  and,  spurring  his  mare,  and  keeping  a 
little  off,  was  passing  on.  But  Don  Quixote  called  to 
him  :  "  Courteous  sir,  if  you  are  going  our  way,  and  aret 
not  in  haste,  I  should  take  it  for  a  favour  we  might  join 
company." — \6  Truly,  sir,"  answered  he  with  the  mare, 
"  I  had  not  kept  off,  but  for  fear  your  horse  should  proveí 
unruly  in  the  company  of  my  mare." — "  Sir,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  if  that  be  all,  you  may  safely  hold  in  your 
mare ;  for  ours  is  the  soberest  and  best-conditioned  horse 
in  the  world ;  he  never  did  a  naughty  thing  in  his  life, 
upon  these  occasions,  but  once,  and  then  my  master  and 
I  paid  for  it  seven-fold.  I  say  again,  your  worship  may 
stop  if  you  please;  for  were  she  served  up  betwixt  two 
dishes,  he  would  not,  I  assure  you,  so  much  as  look  her 
in  the  face."    The  traveller  checked  his  mare,  wondering 
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at  the  air  and  countenance  of  Don  Quixote,  who  rode 
without  his  helmet,  which  Sancho  carried,  like  a  cloak* 
bag,  at  the  pommel  of  his  ass's  pannel.  '  And  if  the  gen* 
tfeman  in  green  gazed  much  at  Don  Quixote,  Don  Quir- 
Me  stared  no  lew  at  him,  taking  him  to  be  some  person 
of  consequence.  He  seemed  to  be  about  fifty  years  of 
age;  had  but  few  gray  hairs;  his  visage  aquiline;  his 
aspect  between  merry- and  serious:  in  a  word,  his  mien 
and  appearance  spoke  him  to  be  a  man  of  worth.  What 
he  in  green  thought  of  Don  Quixote  was,  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  figure  of  a  man  before:  he  admired  the 
length  of  his  horse,  the  tattness  of  his  stature,  the  mea» 
greness  of  his  aspect,  his  armour,  and  his  deportment ; 
the  whol&sufch  an  odd  figure,  as  had  not  been  seen  in  thai 
country  for  many  yean  past. 

Don  Quixote  took  good  notice  how  the*  traveller  sur* 
Veyed  him,  and,  reading  his  desire  in  his  surprise,  and 
Wing  the  pink  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  pleasing  every 
tody,  before  the  traveller  could  ask  him  any  question, 
he  prevented  him,  saying,  "  This  figure  of  mine,  which 
your  worship  sees,  being  so  new,  and  so  much  out  of 
the  way  of  what  is  generally  in  fashion,  I  do  not  wonder 
if  you  are  surprised  at:  but  you  will  cease  to  be  so, 
when  I  tell  you,  as  I  do,  that  I  am  one  of  those  knights 
whom  people  call  Seekers  of  odoentures.  I  left  my 
country,  mortgaged  my  éstate,  quitted  my  ease  and  plea* 
sures,  and  threw  myself  into  the  arms  of  fortune,  to  cany 
me  whither  she  pleased.  I  had  a  mind  to  revive  the 
long-deceased  chivalry ;  and,  for  some  time  past,  stum- 
bling here  and  tumbling  there,  falling  headlong  in  one 
place,  and  getting  up  again  in  another,  I  have  accom- 
plished a  great  part  of  my  design,  succouring jyidems, 
protecting  damsels,  aiding  married  women  and  orphans; 
the  natural  and  proper  office  of  knights-errant.  And 
thus,  by  many  valorous  aad  Christian  exploits,  I  have" 
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merited  the  honour  of  being  in  print,  in  all  or  most  of 
the  nations  in  the  world.  Thirty  thousand  copies  are  at- 
ready  published  of  my  history,  and  it  is  in  the  way  of 
coming  to  thirty  thousand  thousands  more,  if  heaven 
prevent  it  not.  Finally,  to  sum  up  alt  in  few  words,  <ar 
in  one  only,  know,  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
otherwise  called  the  Knight  of  tlte  Sorrowful  Figure  ? 
and  thoughself-praises  depreciate,  I  am  sometimes  forced 
to  publish  my  own  commendations;  but  this  is  to  be  un- 
deastood,  when  nobody  else  is  present  to  do  it  for  me. 
fio  that,  worthy  sir,  neither  this  horse,  this  lance,  this 
shield,  nor  this  squire,  nor  all  this  armour  together,  not 
the  wanness  of  my  visage,  nor  my  meagre  lankhes»} 
ought  from  henceforward  to  be  matter  of  wonder  to  you  i 
now  that  you  know  who  I  am,  and  the  profession  I  fol* 
low." 

Here  Don  Quixote  was  silent,  and  he  in  green  was  so 
long  before  he  returned  any  answer,  that  it  looked  as  if  he 
could  not  hit  upon  a  re^ly;  but,  after  some  pause,  he 
said,  "  8ir  knight,  you  judged-  right  of  my  desire  by  my 
surprise;  but  you  have  not  removed  the  wonder  raised  in 
me  at  seeing  you:  for,  supposing,  as  you  say,  that  my 
knowing  who  you  are  might  have  removed  it,  y*i  it  has 
not  done  so:  on  the  contrary,  mrvfr  that  I  know  it,  I  am 
in  greater  admiration  and  surprise  than  before.  What! 
is  it  possible,  that  there  are  knights-errant  now  in  th# 
world,  and  that  there  are  historie*  printed  of  real  chi- 
valries ?  I  never  could  have  thought  there  was  any  body 
now  upon  earth  who  relieved  widows,  succoured  dam- 
sels, aided  married  "women,  or  protected  orphans,  nor 
should  yet  have  believed  it,  had  I  not  seen  it  in  your 
worship  with  my  own  eyes.  Blessed  be  heaven  for  this 
history,  which  your  worship  says  is  m  print,  of  your 
exalted  and  true  achievements;  it  must  have  cast  into 
•btivien  the  numberless  fables  of  fictitious  knights-errant, 
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with  which  the  world  was  filled,  bo  much  to  the  detriment 
of  good  mprals,  and  the  prejudice  and  discredit  of  good 
histories."—"  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said/9  answered 
Don  Quixote,  "  upon  this  subject,  whether  the  histories 
of  knights-errant  are  fictitious  or  not." — "  Why,  is  there 
any  one,"  answered  he  in  green,  "  that  has  the  least  sus- 
picion that  those  histories  are  not  false  ?" — "  I  have,"  said 
Don  Quixote:  "but  no  more  of  that;  for,  if  we  travel 
any  time  together,  I  hope  in  God  to  convince  you,  sir, 
that  you  have  done  amiss  in  suffering  yourself  to  be  car- 
lied  way  by  the  current  of  those  who  take  it  for  granted 
they  are  not  true/9  From  these  last  words  of  Don.  Quix- 
ote the  traveller  began  to  suspect  Jie  must  be  some  mad* 
jnan,  and  waited  for  a  farther  confirmation  of  his  suspi- 
cion: but,  before  they  fell  into  any  other  discourse,  Don 
Quixote  desired  him  to  tell  him  who  he  was,  since  he  had 
given  him  some  account  of  his  own  condition  and  life. 
.  To  which  he  in  the  green  riding-coat  answered,  "  I; 
3k  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure,  am  a  gentleman,  na« 
tire  of  a  village,  where,-  God  willing,  we  shall  dine  to* 
flay.  J  am  more  than  indifferently  rich,  and  my  nemo 
is  Don  ,Diego  de  Miranda,  I  spend  my  time  with  my 
wife,  iqy  children,  and  my  friends:  my  diversion*  are 
punting;  and  fishing;  but  I. keep  neither  hawk»  nor  grey* 
hounds,  only  some  decoy  partridges,  and. a  stout  ferret* 
I  l^ave  ajbput  six  dozen  of  books,  some  Spanish,  some 
Latin,  some  -of  history,  and  some  of  devotions  those  of 
chivalry  have,  not  yet  come  over  my  threshold.  I  am 
inore  inclined  to  the  reading  of  profane  authors  than  re-. 
ligious,  provided  they  axe  upon  subjects  of  innocent 
amusement,  .the  language  agreeable,  and  the  invention 
new  and  surprising, .  though  indeed  thefe  are  very  few  of 
tjris  sort  in  Spain.  Sometimes  I  eat  with  my  neighbours 
and  friends,  and  sometimes  I  invite  them:  my  table  is  neat 
and  clean^  and  tolerably  furnished.    I  neither  cetatra 
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others  myself,  nor  allow  others  to  do  it  before  me.  I  in- 
quire not  into  other  men's  lives,  nor  am  I  sharp-sighted 
to  pry  into  their  actions.  I  hear  mass  every  day :  I  share 
my  substance  with  the  poor,  making  no  parade  with  my 
good  works,  nor  harbouring  in  my  breast  hypocrisy  and 
Tain-glory,  those  enemies  which  so  slily  get  possession  of 
the  best  guarded  hearts.  I  endeavour  to  make  peace  be* 
tween  those  that  are  at  variance.  I  devote  myself  parti- 
cularly to  our  blessed  lady,  and  always  trust  in  the  infi- 
nite mercy  of  God  our  Lord." 

Sancho  was  very  attentive  to  the  relation  of  the  gentle- 
man's life  and  conversation ;  all  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  good  and  holy ;  and,  thinking  that  one  of  such  a 
character  must  heeds  work  miracles,  he  flung  himself  off 
his  Dapple,  and  running  hastily  laid  hold  of  his  right 
etirrup;  and,  with  a  devout  heart,  and  almost  weeping 
eyes,  he  kissed  his  feet  more  than  once.  Which  the 
gentleman  perceiving,  said,  "  What  mean  you,  brother? 
What  kisses  are  these  ?" — "  Pray  let  me  kiss  on,"  an- 
swered Sancho;  "  for  your  worship  is  the  first  saint  on 
horseback  I  ever  saw  in  all  the  days  of  my  life."—"  lam 
no  saint,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  but  a  great  sinner: 
you,  brother,  must  needs  be  very  good,  as  your  simpli- 
city demonstrates."  Sancho  went  off,  and  got  again 
upon  his  panne!,  having  forced  a  smile  from  the  profound 
gravity  of  his  master,  and  caused  fresh  admiration  in 
Don  Diego*. 

Don  Quixote  then  asked  him  how  many  children  he 
had,  telling  him  that  one  of  the  things,  wherein  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  who  wanted  the  true  knowledge  of 
God,  placed  the  supreme  happiness,  was,  in  the  gifts  of 
nature  and  fortune,  in  having  many  friends  and  many 
good  children.  "  I,  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  answered  the 
gentleman,  "  have  one  son;  and,  if  I  had  him  not,  per- 
haps I  should  think  inyself  happier  than  I  am,  not  be* 
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cause  he  is  bud,  but  because  he  is  not  so  good  as  I  would 
hare  him.  He  is  eighteen  years  old ;  six  he  has  been  at 
Salamanca,  laming  the  Latin  and  Gróek  languages,  and, 
wkcu  I  was  desirous  he  should  study  other  sciences,  I 
found  him  so  orer  head  and  ears  in  poetry,  if  that  may  be 
called  a  science,  that  there  was  no  prevailing  with  him  to 
look  into  the  law,  which  was  wjiat  I  would  have  had  hha 
studied ;  nor  into  divinity,  the  queen  of  all  sciences*  I 
was  desirous  he  should  be  the  crown  and  honour  of  his 
family,  since  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  our  kings  highly 
reward  useful  and  virtuous  literature;  for  letters  without 
virtue  are  pearl»  in  a  dunghill.  He  passes  whole  days  in 
examining  whether  Homer  expressed  himself  well  in  such 
a  verse  of  the  Iliad ;  whether  Martial,  in  such  an  epi- 
gram, be  obscene  or  not;  whether  such  a  verse  in  Virgil 
is  to  be  understood  this  or  that  way.  In  a.word,  all  his 
conversation  is  with  the  books  of  the  aforesaid  potts,  and 
with  those  of  Horaae,  Persiut,  Juvenal,  and  Tibullus. 
As  to  the  modern  Spanish  authors,  he  makes  no  great  ac- 
count of  them;  though,  notwithstanding  the  antipathy 
he  seems  to  have  to  Spanish  poetry,  his  thoughts  are  at 
this  very  time  entirely,  taken  up  with  making  a  gloss 
upon  four  verses  sent  him  from  Salamanca,  which,  I 
think,  were  designed  for  a  scholastic  prine." 

To  all  which  Don  Quixote  answered,  "  Children,  sir, 
«re  pieces  of  the  bowels  of  their  parents,  and,  whether 
good  or  bad,  must  be  loved  and  cherished  as  parts  of  our* 
selves.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  train  them  up  from 
their  infancy  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  good  mannen» 
and  in  good  principle»  and  Christian  discipline,  that, 
when  they  are  gtown  up,  they  may  be  the  staff  of  their 
parents9  age,  and  an  honour  to  their  posterity.  As  to 
forcing  them  to  this  or  that  science,  I  do  not  hold  it  (o  be 
sight,  though  I  think  there  is  no  harm  in  advising  them; 
and  when  there  is  no  need  of  studying  merely  for  bread* 
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the  student  being  so  happy  as  to  have  it  by  inheritance,  i 
should  be  for  indulging  him  in  the  pursuit  of  that  science 
to  which  his  genius  is  most  inclined .  And  though  that  of 
poetry  be  less  profitable  than  delightful,  it  is  not  one  of 
those  that  are  wont  to  disgrace  the  possessor.  Poetry* 
good  sir,  I  take  to  be  like  a  tender  virgin,  very  young, 
and  extremely  beautiful,  whom  divers  other  virgins, 
namely,  all  the  other  sciences,  make  it  their  business  to 
enrich,  polish,  and  adorn;  and  to  her  it  belongs  to  make 
use  of  them  all,  and  on  her  part  to  give  a  lustre  to  them 
all.  But  this  same  virgin  is  not  to  be  rudely  handled  y 
nor  dragged  through  the  streets,  nor  exposed  in  the  turn- 
ings of  the  market-place,  nor  posted  on  the  corners  or 
gales  of  palaces*  She  is  formed  of  an  alchymy  of  suck 
virtue,  that  he  who  knows  how  to  manage  her  will  con-* 
vejt  her  into  the  purest  gold  of  inestimable  price.  Ho 
who  possesses  her  should  keep  a  strict  hand  over  her, 
not  suffering  her  to  make  excursions  in  obscene  satires  or 
lifeless  sonnets.  She  must  in  no  wise  be  venal;  though 
she  need  not  reject  the  profits  arising  from  heroic  poems, 
mournful  tragedies,  or  pleasant  and  artful  comedies. 
She  must  not  be  meddled  with  by  buffoons,  or  by  the  ig- 
norant vulgar,  incapable  of  knowing  or  esteeming  the 
tensares  locked  up  in  her.  And  think  not,  sir,  that  I 
give  the  appellation  of  vulgar  to  the  common  people 
alone:  all  the  ignorant,  though  they  be  lords  or  princes, 
ought,  and  must,  betaken  into  the  number.  He,  there* 
fixe,  who,  with  the  aforesaid  qualifications,  addicts  him- 
self to  the  study  and  practice  of  poetry,  will  become 
famous,  and  his  name  be  honoured  in  all  the  polite  na- 
tions of  the  world.  And  as  to  what  you  say,  sir,  that 
your  son  does  not  much  esteem  the  Spanish  poetry,  I  anv 
of  opinion  that  he  is  not  very  right  in  that ;  am}  the  rea* 
son  is  this:  the  great  Homer  did  not  write  in  Latin,  be* 
«¡use  he  was  a  Greek;  Aor  Virgil  in  Greek,  because  he 
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wis  a  Roman.  In  short,  all  the  ancient  poets  wrote  ill 
the  language  they  sucked  in  -with  their  mother's  milk,  and 
did  not  hunt  after  foreign  tongues  to  express  the  sublimity 
of  their  conceptions.  And  this  being  so,  it  is  fit  this 
custom  should  take  place  in  all  nations;  and  the  German 
poet  should  not  be  disregarded  for  writing  in  his  own 
tongue,  nor  the  Castilian,  nor  even  the  Biscainer,  for 
writing  in  his.  But  your  son,  I  should  imagine,  does 
not  dislike  the  Spanish  poetry,  but  the  poets  who  aro 
merely  Spanish,  without  any  knowledge  of  other  lan- 
guages or  sciences,  which  might  adorn,  enliven,  andas» 
sist,  their  natural  genius :  though  even  in  this  there  may 
be  a  mistake ;  for  it  is  a  true  opinion,  that  the  poet  is 
born  one;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  natural  pqet 
comes  forth  a  poet  from  his  mother's  womb,  and,  with 
this  talent  given  him  by  heaven,  and  without  farther 
study  or  art,  composes  things,  which  verify  the  saying, 
Est  deus  in  nobis  ^  &c.  Not  but  that  a  natural  poet,  who 
improves  himself  by  art,  will  be  a.  much  better  poet,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  him  who  has  no  other  title  to  it  but 
the  knowledge  of  that  art  alone:  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause  art  cannot  exceed  nature,  but  only  perfect  it;  so 
that  art  mixed  with  nature,  and  nature  with  art,  forma 
complete  poet.  To  conclude  my  discourse,  good  sir, 
let  your  son  follow  the  direction  of  his  stars:  for,  being 
so  good  a  scholar,  as  he  must  needs  be,  and  having  al- 
ready happily  mounted  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  of  the 
sciences,  that  of  the  languages,  with  the  help  of  these,, 
he  will  by  himself  ascend  to  the  top  of  human  learning, 
which  is  no  less  an  honour  and  an  ornament  to  a  gentle- 
man,  than  a  mitre  to  a  bishop,  or  the  long  robe  to  the 
learned  in  the  law.  If  your  son  writes  satires  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  others,  chide  him,  and  tear  his  per- 
formances :  but,  if  he  pens  discourses  in  the  manner  of 
Horace,  reprehending  vice  in  general,  as  that  poet  so 
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elegantly  does,  commend  him,  because  it  is  lawful  for  a 
poet  to  write  against  envy,  and  to  brand  the  envious  in 
his  ver^s;  and  so  of  other  vices;  but  not  to  single  out 
particular  characters.*  There  are  poets,  who,  fox  the 
pleasure  of  saying  one  smart  thing,  will  run  the  hazard  of  - 
being  banished  to  the  isles  of  Pontus30.  If  the  poet  be 
chaste  in  his  manners,  he  will  be  so  in  his  verses :  the  pen 
is  the  tongue  of  the  mind ;  such  as  its  conceptions  are, 
such  will  its  productions  be.  And  when  kings  and  prin- 
ces see  the  wonderful  science  of  poetry  employed  on  pru« 
dent,  Virtuous,  and  grave,  subjects,  they  honour,  esteem, 
and  enrich,  the  poets,  and  even  crown  tbenv  with  the 
leaves  of  that  tree,  Which  the  thunderbolt  hurts  not ;  sig- 
nifying, as  it  were,  that  nobody  ought  to  offend  those 
who  wear  such  crowns^  and  whose  temples  are.  to. 
adorned." 

The  gentleman  in  green  admired  much  Don  Quixote'» 
discourse,  insomuch  that  he  began  to  waver  in  his  opi. 
aion  as  to  his  being  a  madman.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  the 
conversation,  Sancho,  it  not  being  much  to  his  taste,  was 
gone  out  of  the  road  to  beg  a  little  milk  of  some  shep- 
herds, who  were  hard-by  milking  some  ewes.  And  now 
the  gentleman,  highly  satisfied  with  Don  Quixote's  in» 
genuity  and  good  sense,  was  renewing  the  discourse, 
when  on  a  sudden  Don  Quixote,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  per-, 
ceivedacar,  with  royal  banners,  coming  the  same  road 
they  were  going,  and,  believing  it  to  be  some  new  adven* 
tore,  he  called  aloud  to  Sancho  to  come  and  give  him  his 
helmet.  Sancho  hearing  himself  called,  left  the  shep- 
herds, and,  in  all  baste,  pricking  his  Dapple,  came  where 
his  master  was,  whom  there  befel  a  most  dreadful  and 
stupendous  adventure. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

Wherein  is  set  forth  the  last  and  highest  point  at  which 
,  the  unheard-of  Courage  of  Don  Quísote  ever  did  or 
could  arrive/  with  the  happy  Conclusion  of  the  Ad* 
.  venture  of  the  Lions. 

1  HE  history  relates,  that  when  Don  QuixQte  called  out 
to  Sancho  to  bring  him  his  helmet,  he  was  buying  some 
curds  of  the  shepherd*;  and,  being  hurried  by  the  vio* 
lent  haste  his  master  was  in,  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them,  nor  how  to  bestow  them;  and  that  he  might  not 
lose  them,  now  they  were  paid  for,  he  bethought  him  of 
clapping  then! into  his  master's  helmet;  and,  with  this  ex* 
cettent  shift,  back  he  came  to  learn  the  commands  of  hia 
lord,  who  said  to  him  :  "  Friend,  give  me  the  helmet; 
for  cither  I  know  tittle  of  adventures,  or  that  which  I  des- 
cry yonder  is  one  that  does  and  will  oblige  me  to  have 
recourse  to  arms."  He  in  the  green  riding-coat,  hear- 
ing this,  cast  his  eyes  every  way  as  far  as  he  could,  and 
discovered  nothing  but  a  car  coming  towards  them,  with 
two  or  three  small  flags,  by  which  he  conjectured  that 
(be  said  car  was  bringing  some  of  the  king's  money;  and 
so  he  told  Don  Quixote:  but  he  believed  l^im  not,  alwaya 
thinking  and  imagining  that  every  thing  that  befel  hiia 
must  be  an  adventure,  and  adventures  upon  adventure»; 
and  thus  he  replied  to  the  gentleman :  "  Preparation  ia 
half  the  battle,  and  nothing  is  lost  by  being  upon  one's 
guard.  I  know  by  experience,  that  I  have  enemies  both 
visible  and  invisible,  and  I  know  not  when,  nor  from 
what  quarter,  nor  at  what  time,  nor  in  what  shape,  they 
will  encounter  me;*'  and  turning  about,  he  demanded  his 
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helmet  óf  Sancho,  who,  not  having  time  to  take  out  the 
cards,  was  forced  to  give  it  him  as  it  was.  Don  Quix- 
ote took  it,  and,  without  minding  what  was  in  it,  clap- 
ped it  hastily  upon  his  head;  and  as  the  curds  were 
squeezed  and  pressed,  the  whey  began  to  run  down  the 
face  and  beard  of  Don  Quixote;  at  which  he  was  so  star* 
tied,  that  he  said  to  Sancho,  "  What  can  this  mean,  San- 
cho? methinks  my  skull  is  softening,  or  my  brains  melt- 
ing, '  or  I  sweat  from  head  to  foot ;  and  if  I  do  really  sweat, 
in  truth  it  is  not  through  fear,  though  I  verily  believe  I 
am  like  to  have  a  terrible  adventure  of  this.  If  you  have 
any  thing  to  wipe  with,  give  it  me;  for  the  copious  sweat 
quite  blinds  my  eyes."  Sancho  said  nothing,  and  gave 
him  a  cloth,  and  with  it  thanks  to  God,  that  his  master 
had  not  found  out  the  truth.  Don  Quixote  wiped  him- 
self, and  took  off  his  helmet  to  see  what  it  was  that  so 
over-cooled  his  head ;  and  seeing  some  white  lumps  in  it, 
he  put  them  to  his  nose,  arid  smelling  to  them  said,  "  By 
the  life  of  my  Lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  they  are  curds 
yon  have  clapped  in  here,  vile  traitor  and  inconsiderate 
squire  I"  To  which  Sancho  answered,  with  great  phlegm 
and  dissimulation,  "  If  they  aré  curds,  give  me  them  to 
eat?  but  the  devil  eat  them  for  me;  for  it  must  be  he  that 
put  them  there.  What!  I  offer  to  foul  your  worship's 
helmet  I  In  faith,  sir,  by  what  God  gives  me  to  under** 
stand,  I  too  have  my  enchanters,  who  persecute  me,  asa 
creature  and  member  of  your  worship,  and  I  warrant  have 
put  that  filtbiness  there,  to  stir  your  patienec  to  wrath 
against  me,  and  prpvoke  you  to  bang  my  sides  as  yon 
used  to  do.  But  truly  this  bout  they  have  missed  their 
aim?  for  I  trust  to  the  candid  judgment  of  my  master > 
who  will  consider,  that  I  have  neither  curds,  nor  cream, 
nor  any  thing  like  it ;  and  that  if  I  had  I  should  sooner 
have  put  them  into  my  stomach  than  into  your  honour's 
helmet/9 — "  It  may  be  so/*  replied  Don  Quixote.    All 
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this  the  gentleman  saw,  and  saw  with  admiration,  espe- 
cially when  Don  Quixote,  after  having  wiped  his  head, 
face,  beard,  and  helmet,  clapping  it  on,  and  fixing  him- 
self firm  in  his  stirrups,  then  trying  the  easy  drawing  of 
his  of  his  sword,  and  grasping  his  lance,  said,  "  Now 
eome  what  will ;  for  here  I  am,  prepared  to  encounter  Sa- 
tan himself  in  person/9 

By  this  time  the  car  with  the  flags  was  come  up,  and 
nobody  with  it  but  the  carter  upon  one  of  the  mules,  and 
a  man  sitting  upon  the  fore-part.  Don  Quixote  planted 
himself  just  before  them,  and  said,  "  Whither  go  ye, 
brethren?  What  car  is  this  ?  What  have  you  in  it,  and 
what  banners  are  those ?"  To  which  the  -carter  answered, 
"  The  car  is  mine,  and  in  it  are  two  fierce  lions,  which, 
the  general  of  Oran  is  sending  to  court,  as  a  present  to  his 
majestys  the  flags  belong  to  our  liege  the  king,  to  show 
that  what  is  in  the  car  is  his.'—"  And  arc  the  lions 
large?"  demanded  Don  Quixote,— u  So  large,19  replied 
the  man  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  car,  <'  that  larger  ne- 
ver came  from  Africa  into  Spain:  I  am  their  keeper,  and 
have  had  charge  of  several,  but  never  of  any  so  large  as 
these;  they  are  a  male  and  a  female;  the  male  is  in  the 
first  cage,  and  the  female  in  that  behind)  at  present  they 
are  hungry,  not  having  eaten  to-day,  and  therefore,  sir, 
,  get  out  of  the  way ;  for  we  must  make  haste  to  the  place 
where  we  are  to  feed  them/9  At  which.  Don  Quixote, 
•railing  a  little,  said,  "  To  me  your  lion-whelps!  your 
lion-whelps  to  me !  and  at  this  time  of  the  day !  By  the 
living  God,  those  whose  sent  them  hither  shall  see 
whether  I  am  a  man  to  be  scared  by  lions  t  Alight,  honest 
friend ;  and,  since  you  are  their  keeper,  open  the  cages, 
and  turnout  those  beasts;  for  in  the  midst  of  this  field 
will  I  make  them  know  who  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha 
is,  in  spite  of  the  enchanters  that  sent  them  to  me."<-~ 
*  Very  wiy  «aid  the  gentleman  to  himself,  "  our  good 
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knight  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  what  he  is:  doubtless, 
the  curds  hare  softened  his  skull  and  ripened  his  brains." 
Then  Sancho  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  For  God's  sake, 
sir,  order  it  so,  that  my  master  Don  Quixote  may  not  en- 
counter these  lions;  for  if  he  does  they  will  tear  us  all  to 
pieces." — "  What  then,  is  your  master  really  so  mad," 
answered  the  gentleman,  "  that  you  fear  and  believe  he 
will  attack  such  fierce  animals?" — "  He  is  not  mad," 
answered  Sancho,  "  but  daring." — "  I  will  make  him  de- 
sist," replied  the  gentleman;  and  going  to'Don  Quixote, 
who  was  hastening  the  keeper  to  open  the  cages,  he  said, 
"  Sir,  knights-errant  should  undertake  adventures  which 
premise  «good  success,  and  not  such  as  are  quite  despe* 
rate ;  for  the  valour  which  borders  too  near  upon  the  con- 
fines of  rashness,  has  in  it  more  of  madness  than  fortitude : 
besides,  these  lions  do  not  come  to  assail  your  worship, 
nor  do  they  so  much  as  dream  of  any  such  thing:  they 
are  going  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty ;  and  it  is  not  pros- 
per to  detain  them  or  hinder  their  journey, 'V-."  Sweet 
sir,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "go.  hence,  and  mind  your 
decoy-partridge  and  your  stout  ferret,  and  leave  every 
one  to  his  own  business.  This  is  mine,  and  I  will  know 
whether  these  gentlemen  lions  come  against  mé  or  no." 
And  turning  to  the  keeper,  he  said,  "  I  vow  to  God,  Don 
rascal,  if  you  do  not  instan  ly  open  the  cages,  with  this 
lance  I  will  pin  you  to  the  car."  The  carter,  seeing  the 
resolution  of  this  armed  apparition,  said,  "  Good  sir, 
for  charity's  sake,  be  pleased  to  let  me  take  off  my  mules, 
and  get  with  them  out  of  danger,  before  the  lions  are  let 
loose;  for  should  my  cattle  be  killed,  I  am  undone  for  all 
the  days  of  my  life,  having  no  other  livelihood  but  this 
car  and  these  mules." — u  O  man  of  little  faith!"  an- 
swered Don  Quixote,  "  alight  and  unyoke,  and  do  what 
you  will;  for  you  shall  quickly  see  you  have  laboured  in 
tain,  and  might  have  saved  yourself  this  trouble," 
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The  carter  alighted,  and  unyoked  in  great  haste;  and 
the  keeper  said  aloud,  "  Bear  witness,  all  here  present, 
that  against  my  will,  and  by  compulsion,  I  open  the 
cages  and  let  loose  the  lions;  and  that  I  eater  my  protest 
'against  this  gentleman,  that  all  the  harm  and  mischief 
these  beasts  do  shall  stand  and  be  placed  to  his  account, 
with  my  salary  and  perquisites  orer  and  aboye:  pray, 
gentlemen,  shift  for  yourselves  before  I  open;  for,  as  to 
myself,  I  am  sure  they  will  do  me  no  hurt/*    Again  the 
gentleman  pressed  Don  Quixote  to  desist  from  doing  so 
mad  a  thing,  it  being  to  tempt  God,  to  undertake  so  ex- 
travagant  an  action.     Don  Quixote  replied,  that  he  knew 
what  he  did.    The  gentleman  rejoined,  bidding  him  con- 
sider well  of  it,  for  he  was  certain  lie  deceived  himself. 
"  Nay,  sir,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  if  you  do  not  care 
to  be  a  spectator  of  what  you  think  will  prove  a  tragedy, 
spur  your  mottled  gray,  and  save  yourself."    Sancho, 
hearing  this,  besought  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  desist 
from  that  enterprise,  in  comparison  whereof  that  of  the 
wind-mills,  and  that  fearful  one  of  the  fulling-mill-ham- 
niers,  in  short,  ail  the  exploits  he  had  performed,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  were  mere  tarts  and  cheesecakes. 
"  Consider,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  here  is  no  en- 
chantment,  nor  any  thing  like  it:    for    I  have    seen 
through  the  grates  and  chinks  of  the  cage  the  claw  of  a 
true  lion ;   and  I  guess  by  it,  that  the  lion  to  whom 
such  a  claw  belongs   is  bigger  than    a  mountain/' — 
u  However  it  be,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  fear  will 
make  it  appear  to  you  bigger  than  half  the  world.     Re* 
tire,  Sancho,  and  leave  me;  and  if  I  die  here,  you  know 
our  old  agreement:  repair  to  Dulcinea;  I  say  no  more. " 
To  these  he  added  other  expressions,  with  which  he  cut 
off  all  hope  of  his  desisting  from  his  extravagant  design. 
He  in  green  would  fain  have  opposed  him,  but  found 
himself  unequally  matched  in  weapons  and  armour,  and 
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did  not  think  it  prudent  to  engage  with  a  madman;  for 
such,  by  this  time,  he  took  Don  Quixote  to  be  in  all 
points  s  who  hastening  the  keeper»  and  reiterating  hit 
menaces,  the  gentleman  took  occasion  to  clap  spurs  to  his 
mare,  Sancho  to  Dapple,  and  the  carter  to  his  mules  all 
endeavouring  to  get  as  far  from  the  car  as  they  could,  be- 
fore the  lions  were  let  loose.  Sancho  lamented  the  death 
of  his  master,  retily  believing  it  would  now  overtake 
him  in  the  paws  of  the  lions :  he  cursed  his  hard  fortune, 
and  the  unlucky  hour  when  it  came  into  bis  head  to  serve 
him  again:  but  for  all  his  tears  and  lamentations,  ho 
ceased  not  punching  his  Dapple  to  get  far  enough  from 
the  car*  The  keeper,  seeing  that  the  fugitives  were  got  a 
good  way  off,  repeated  his  arguments  and  entreaties  to 
Don  Quixote,  who  answered,  that  be  heard  him,  and 
that  be  should  trouble  himself  with  no  more  arguments 
nor  entreaties,  for  all  would  signify  nothing,  and  that  bo 
must  make  haste. 

Whilst  the  keeper  delayed  opening  the  first  grate,  Don 
Quixote  considered  with  himself  whether  it  would  be  best 
to  fight  on  foot  or  on  horseback;  at  last  he  determined  to 
fight  on  foot,  lest  Rozinante  should  be  terrified  at  sight 
of  the  lions.  Upon  this  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  flung 
aside  his  lance,  braced  on  his  shield,  and  drew  his 
sword;  and  marching  slowly,  with  marvellous  intrepidity 
and  an  undaunted  heart,  he  pleated  himself  before  the 
car,  devoutly  commending  himself,  first  to  God,  and 
then  to  his  mistress  Dulcinea* 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  author  of  this  faithful 
history,  coming  to  this  passage,  falls  into  exclamations, 
and  cries  out :  "  O  strenuous,  and  beyond  all  expression 
courageous,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha!  thou  mirror,  in 
which  all  the  valiant  ones  of  the  world  may  behold  them- 
selves,  thou  second  and  new  Don  Manuel  de  Leon,  who 
was  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  Spanish  knights!  with 
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what  words  shall  I  relate  this  tremendous  exploit?  By 
what  argument  shall  I  render  it  credible  to  succeeding 
ages?  Or  what  praises,  though  above  all  hyperboles 
hyperbolical,  do  not  fit  and  become  thee?  Thou  alone, 
on  foot,  intrepid  and  magnanimous,  with  a  single  sword, 
and  that  none  of  the  sharpest,  with  a  shield,  not  of  the 
brightest  and  most  shining  steel,  standest  waiting  for 
£nd  expecting  two  of  the  fiercest  lions  that  the  forests  of 
Africa  ever  bred'.  Let  tby  own  deeds  praise  thee,  va- 
lorous Majichegan !  for  here  I  must  leave  off  for  want  of 
words  by  which  to  enhance  them/*  Here  the  author 
ends  his  exclamation,  and  resumes  the  thread  of  the  his- 
tory, saying: 

The  keeper,  seeing  Don  Quixote  fixed  in  his  posture, 
and  that  he  could  not  avoid  letting  loose  the  male  lion, 
on  pain  of  falling  under  the  displeasure  of  the  angry  and 
daring  knight,  set  wide  open  the  door  of  the  first  cage, 
where  lay  the  lion,  which  appeared  to  be  of  an  extraordi- 
nary bigness  and  of  a  hideous  and  frightful  aspect.  The 
first  thing  he  did,  was  to  turn  himself  round  in  the  cage, 
teach  out  a  paw,  and  stretch  himself  at  fuH  length.  Then 
he  gaped  and  yawned  very  leisurely;  then  licked  the 
dust  off  his*  eyes  and  washed  his  face  with  some  half 
a  yard  of  tongue.  This  done,  he  thrust  his  head  out  of 
the  cage,  and  stared  round  on  all  sides  with  eyes  of  fire- 
coals:  a  sight  and  aspect  enough  to  have  struck  terror 
into  temerity  itself.  Don  Quixote  only  observed  him  with 
attention,  wishing  he  would  leap  from  the  car,  and  grap- 
ple with  him,  that  he  might  tear  him  in  pieces :  to  such  a 
piece  of  extravagance  had  his  unheard-of  madness  trans» 
ported  him.  But  the  generous  lion,  more  civil  than  ar- 
rogant, taking  no  notice  of  his  vapouring  and  bravadoes,, 
after  having  stared  about  him,  as  has  been  said,  turned 
his  back,  and  showed  his  posteriors  to  Don  Quixote,  and, 
with  great  phlegm  and  calmness,  laid  himself  down  agai» 
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in  the  cage:  which  Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he  erctacd 
the  keeper  to  give  him  some  blpws,  and  provoke  hw  Iff 
come  forth.  «  That  I  will  not  do,"  aqsweted  the  keep, 
er ;  -"  for,  should  I  pcoyoke  bhq,  I  myself  shall  he  tfet 
ftst  he  will  tear  in  piece*.  Be  satisfied,  «gmr  cayafter, 
with  what  is  done,  which  ie  all  that  can  be  said  ip  paint» 
of  courage,  and  do  not  tempt  fortuna  a  «econd  time, 
The  lion  has  the  door  open,  and  it  is  in  his  choice  iq 
come  forth  or  not:  and  since  he  has  not  yet  cpme.oirt,  ha 
will  not  come  out  all  this  day.  Thp  greatness  of  ywm 
worship's  courage  i*  already  sufficiently  show*:  no  brava 
combatant,  a*  I  take  it,  is  obliged  to  more  than  to  chai* 
lenge  Jus  fee,  and  expect  him  in  the  field ;  and,  if  the  aft* 
tagonist  does  not  meet  him,  the  in&my  lies  at  hjs  door, 
and  the  expectant  gains  the  crown^f  Qoaq«est/'— "  That 
ja  true/9  answered  Don  Quixote :  "  «h*it  the  door,  fr¿at*i¡ 
nnd  give  me  a  certificate,  in  the  beat  form  you  cao,  of 
what  yon  have  seen  me  do  here.  It  is  fit  it  should  hi 
known,  how  you  opened  to  the  linn;  I  waitqd  im  him* 
he  came  not  out;  I  waited  for  him  .again;  agaiaheoemfe 
potout ;  and  qpin  he  laid  him  down. .  I  am  bound  tqn* 
more;  enchantments  avaunt,  and  God  help  tight  and 
truth  uud  true  chivalry:  and  so  shut  the  door,  while  i 
make  a  aignal  to  the  fugitive  a*d  absent,  (hat  they  majr 
have  «a  account  of  this  exploit  ftpm  yew  month*" 
.  The  keeper  did  so,  and  Don  Qiuxpte,  dapping  pa  the 
point  of  hi»  lance  the  Kaon  eloth  wftsrefcith  he  had 
wiped  the  torceuiof  the  curds  from  «iff  his  fime,  begflnto 
call  out  to  the  vept,  who  «tai  fled,  turning  about  their 
heads  at  erery  step,  aHma  troop,  and  the  gent  lema»  at 
the  head  of  them.  But  Sancho,  chancing  to  espy  the 
tigjud  of  the  white  cloth,  said,  "  May  I  be  hanged  if  mjr 
master  has  not  vanquished  the  wild  beasts,  since  he  calla 
to  us."  They  all  halted,  and  knem  that  it  was  Don 
Quixote  who  made  the  sign;  and,  abating  sossepartrof 
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their  fear,  they  drew  nearer  by  degrees,  till  they  came 
where  they  could  distinctly  hear  the  words  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, who  was  calling  to  them.  In  short,  they  came  back 
to  the  car,  and  then  Don  Quixote  said  to  the  carter, 
**  Put-to  your  mules  again,  brother,  and  continue  your 
journey ;  and,  Sancho,  give  two  gold  crowns  to  him  and 
the  keeper,  to  make  them  amends  for  my  haying  detained 
them."— «  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Sancho:  "  but  what  is  become  of  the  lions?  Are  they 
dead  or  alive  ?"  Then  the  keeper,  very  minutely,  and 
with  proper  pauses,  related  the  success  of  the  conflict, 
exaggerating,  the  best  he  could,  or  knew  how,  the  va- 
lour of  Don  Quixote,  at  sight  of  whom  the  abashed  lion 
would  not  or  durst  not  stir  out  of  the  cage,  though  he 
liad  held  open  the  door  a  good  while;  and  upon  his  re- 
presenting to  the  knight,  that  it  was  tempting  God  to 
provoke  the  lion,  and  to  make  hime  come  out  by  force,  as 
lie  would  have  had  him  done  whether  he  would  or  no, 
and  wholly  against  his  will,  he  bad  suffered  the  cage 
door  to  be  shut.  "  What  think  you  of  this,  Sancho?" 
said  Don  Quixote.-  "  Can  any  enchantments  prevail 
against  true  courage?  With  ease  may  the  enchanters 
deprive  me  of  good  fortune ;  but  of  courage  and  resolu- 
tion they  never  can. "  Saricho  gave  the  gold  crowhs ;  the 
carter' potato  j '  the  keeper  kissed  Don  Quixote's  hands  for  J 
tfcie  favour  received,  and  promised  him  to  relate  this  va- 
lorous exploit  to  the  king  himself,  when  he  came  to  court* 
"  If,  perchance,  hismajesty,"  said  Don  Quixote, "  should 
Inquire  who  performed  it,  tell  him,  theKnightof  the  Lions : 
for  from  henceforward  I  resolve  that  the  title  I  have  hi- 
therto borne  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure  shall 
be  changed,  trucked,  and  altered,  to  this;  and  herrin  I 
follow  the  ancient  practice  of  knights-efrant,  who  changed 
their  names  when  they  had  a  mind  or  whenever  it  served 
their  turn»" 
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The  car  went  on  its  way,  and  Don  Quixote,  Sancho, 
and  he  in  the  green  surtout,  pursued  their  journey.  In 
all  this  time  Don  Diego  de  Miranda  had  not  spoken  a 
word,  being  all  attention  to  observe  and  remark  the  actions 
and  words  of  Don  Quixote,  taking  him  to  be  a  sensible 
madman,  and  a  madman  bordering  upon  good  sense. 
The  first  part  of  his  history  had  not  yet  come  to  his  know* 
ledge;  for,  had  he  read  that,  his  wonder  at  Don  Quix- 
ote's words  and  actions  would  have  ceased,  as  knowing 
the  nature  of  his  madness :  but,  as  he  yet  knew  nothing 
of  it,  he  sometimes  thought  him  in  his  senses,  ajid  some- 
times out  of  them;  because  what  he  spoke  was  coherent, 
elegant,  and  well  said,  and  what  he  did  was  extravagant, 
rash,  and  foolish  s  for,  said  he  to  himself,  what  greater 
madness  can  there  be,  than  to  clap  on  a  helmet  full  of 
curds,  and  persuade  one's  self  that  enchanters  have 
melted  one's  skull;  and  what  greater  rashness  and  exjra* 
vagance  than  to  resolve  to  fight  with  lions? 

Don  Quixote  diverted  these  imaginations,  and  this  so- 
liloquy, by  saying,  "  Doubtless,  Signor  Don  Diego  da 
Miranda,  in  your  opinion  I  must  needs  pass  for  an  extra- 
vagant madman :  and  no  wonder  it  should  be  so ;  for  my 
actions  indicate  no  less.  But,  for  all  that,  I  would  have* 
you  know  that  I  am  not  so  mad  nor  so  shallow  as  I  may 
have  appeared  to  be.  A  fine  appearance  makes  the  gal- 
lant cavalier,  in  shining  armour,  prancing  over  the  lists 
at  some  joyful  tournament,  in  sight  of  the  ladies.  A 
fine  appearance  makes  the  knight,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  square,  before  the  eyes  of  his  prince,  he  trans- 
fixes a  furious  bull.  And  a  fine  appearance  make  those 
knights,  who,  in  military  exercises,  or  the  like,  enter- 
tain, enliven,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  do  honour  to  their 
prince's  court.  But,  above  all  these,  a  much  finer  ap- 
pearance makes  the  knight-errant,  who,  through  deserts 
and  solitudes,  through  cross-ways,  through  woods,  and 
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over  mountains,  goes  in  quest  of  perilous  adventures, 
With  design  to  bring  them  to  a  happy  and  fortunate  con- 
tusion only  to  obtain  a  glorious  and  immortal  fame. 
A  knight-errant,  I  say,  makes  a  finer  appearance  in  the 
act  of  succouring  some  widow,  in  a  desert  place,  than  a 
knight-courtier  in  addressing  some  damsel  in  a  city.    AH 
Cavaliers  have  their  proper  and  peculiar  exercises.    Let 
the  courtier  wait  upon  the  ladies;  adorn  his  prince's 
court  with  rich.  liveries;  entertain  the  poorer  cavaliers  at 
his  splendid  table;  order  jousts;  manage  tournaments; 
and  show  himself  great,  liberal,  and  magnificent,   and 
above  all  a  good  Christian:  and  in  this  manner  will  he 
precisely  comply  with  the  obligations  of  his  duty.    But 
let  the  knight-errant  search  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world;  enter  the  most  intricate  labyrinths ;  at  every  step 
assail  impossibilities;   in  the  wild  uncultivated  deserts 
Brave  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  the  keen 
inclemency  of  the  winter's  frost :  let  not  lions  daunt  him» 
spectres  affright  him,  or  dragons  terrify  him :  for  in  seek- 
ing these,  encountering  those,  and  conquering  them  all, 
consists  his  principal  and  true  employment.     It  being 
then  my  lot  to  be  one  of  the  number  of  knights-errant,  I 
cannot  decline  undertaking  whatever  I  imagine  to  come 
*tfhln  the  verge  of  my  profession;  and  therefore  encoun- 
tering the  lions,  as  1  just  now  did,  belonged  to  me  di- 
rectly >  though  I  knew  it  to  be  a  most  extravagant  rash* 
ness.     I  very  well  know,  that  fortitude  is  a  virtue, 
placed  between  the  two  vicious  extremes  of  cowardice 
tad  rashness  r  but  it  h  better  the  valiant  should  rise  t<* 
the  high  pitch  of  temerity,  than  sink  to  the  low  point  of 
cowardice:  for,  as  it  is  easier  for  the  prodigal  to  become 
liberal,  than  for  the  covetous,  so  it  is  much  easier  for  tht 
tash  to  hit  upon  being  truly  valiant,  than  for  the  coward 
to  rise  to  true  valour:  and  as  to  undertaking  adventures, 
believe  me,  Signor  Don  Diego,  it  is  better  to  lose  the 
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gam*  by  a  card  too  much  tfc&ft  one  too  little:  for  it  sound» 
better  in  the  eáts  of  those  that  hear  it,  such  a  knight  it 
rash  and  daring,  than  such  a  knight  U  timorous  and  cow* 
ardty." 

"  I  say,  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  answered  Don  Diego, 
4i  that  all  you  have  said  and  done  is  levelled  by  the  lina 
of  right  reason;  and  I  think,  if  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
knight-errantry  should  be  lost,  they  might  be  found  m 
your  worship's  breast,  as  in  their  proper  depository  and 
register.  But  let  as  make  haste,  for  it  grows  late ;  and 
let  us  get  to  my  village  and  house,  where  you  may  re- 
pose and  refresh  yourself  after  your  late  toil,  which,  if 
not  of  the  body,  has  been  a  labour  of  the  mind,  which 
often  affiscts  the  body  too."—"  I  accept  of  the  offer  as  a 
great  favour  and  kindness,  Signor  Don  Diego,"  answered 
Son  Quixote :  and  spurring  on  a  little  more  than  they  had 
hitherto  done,  it  was  about  two  in  the  afternoon  when 
they  arrived  at  the  village  and  the  house  of  Don  Diego, 
Whom  Don  Quixote  called  the  Knight  of  tht  Greea 
feiding-coat. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  whatbefet  Don  Quixote  in  the  Castle  or  Jfousc  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Oreen  Riding-coat;  with  other  *x~ 
tratoagant  Matters* 

JL/ON  Quixote  found  that  Don  Diego's  house  was  spa» 
Clous,  after  the  country  fashion,  having  the  arms  of  the 
fomily  carved  in  rough  stone  over  the  great  gates;  the 
buttery  in  tht  court-yard,  the  cellar  under  the  porch,  and 
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several  earthen  wine-jars  placed  round  it ;  which*  being  at 
the  ware  of  Toboso,  renewed  the  memory  of  hit  enchanted 
and  metamorphosed  Dulcinea;  and,  without  considering, 
what  be  said,  or  before  whom,  he  sighed,  and  cried — 

"  Ob  I  pledges  sweet,  though  now  most  painful  found ! ' 
When  heaven  pleases  they  with  joy  abound. 

O  ye  Tobosian  jars,  that  have  brought  back  to  my  re- 
membrance the  sweet  pledge  of  my  greatest  bitterness  I" 
This  was  overheard  by  the  poetical  scholar,  Don  Diego's. 
soa>  who,  with  his  mother,  was  come  out  to  receive  him; 
and  both  mother  and  son  were  in  admiration  at  the  strange 
figure  of  Don  Quixote,  who,  alighting  from  Rozinante, 
very  courteously  desired  leave  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands; 
and  Don  Diego  said,  "  Receive,  madam,  with  your  ac- 
customed civility,  Signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha 
kere  present,  a  knight-errant,  and  the  most  valiant  and 
most  ingenious  person  in  the. world*"  The  lady,  whose 
n*me  was  Donna  Christiana,  received  him  with  tokens  of 
much  affection  and  civility,'  and  Don  Quixote  returned 
them  in  discreet  and  courteous  expressions*  The  same 
kind  of  compliments  passed  between  him  and  the  student, 
whom  by  his  talk  Don  Quixote  took  for  a  witty  and  acute 
person. 

Here  the  author  sets  down  all  the  particulars  of  Don 
Diego's  house,  describing  all  the  furniture  usually  con- 
tained in  the  mansion  of  a  gentleman,  that  was  both  a  far- 
mer and  rich.  But  the  translators  of  the  history  thought 
fit  to  pass  over  in  silence  these  and  similar,  minute  mat- 
ters, as  not  suiting  with  the  principal  scope  of  the  histoiy, 
in  which  truth  ha&  more  force  than  cold  and  insipid  di- 
gressions* 

Don  Quixote  was  led  into  a  hall:  Sancho  unarmed 
him ;  he  remained  in  his  wide  Walloon  breeches,  and  in 
*  sUamoia  doublet,  all  besmeared  with  the  rust  of  his  ar~ 
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«our:  his  band  was  of  the  college-cut,  without  starch 
and  without  lace :  his  buskins  were  date-coloured,  and 
his  shoes  waxed.  He  girt  on  his  trusty  sword,  which 
hung  at  a  belt  made  of  a  sea- wolf 's  skin :  for  it  is  thought 
he  had  been  many  years  troubled  with  a  weakness  in  his 
loins.  Over  these  he  had  a  long  cloke  of  good  gray  cloth, 
B«t,  first  of  all,  with  five  or  six  kettles  of  water  (for  there 
is  some  difference  as  to  the  number),  he  washed  his  head 
and  face;  ami  Mill  the  water  continued  of  a  whey  colour, 
thanks  to  Sanchó's  gluttony  and  the  purchase  of  the 
nasty  curds,  that  had  made  his  master  so  white  and  clean* 
With  the  aforesaid  accoutrements,  and  with  a  genteel  air 
and  deportment,  Don  Quixote  walked  into  another  hall, 
where  the  student  was  waiting  to  entertain  him  till  the 
cloth  was  laid;  for  the  Lady  Donna  Christiana  would 
¿how,  upon  the  arrival  of  so  noble  a  guest,  that  she  knew 
how  to  regale  those  who  came  to  her  house. 

While  Don  Quixote  was  unarming,  Don  Lorenzo  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  Don  Diego's  son)  had  leisure  to  say 
to  his  father,  "  Pray,  sir,  who  is  this  gentleman  you 
have  brought  us  home?  For  his  name,  bis  figure,  and 
your  telling  us  he  is  a  knight-errant,  keep  my  mother  and 
me  in  greatt  suspense/' — "  I  know  not  how  to  answer  you, 
son,"  replied  Don  Diego*;  "  I  can  only  tell  you,  that  I 
have  seen  him  act  the  part  of  the  maddest  man  in  the 
world,  and  then  tatk  so  ingeniously,  that  his  words  con- 
tradict and  undo  all  his  actions.  Talk  you  to  him,  and 
feel  the  pulse  of  his  understanding:  and,  since  you  have 
discernment  enough,  judge  of  his  discretion  or  distrac* 
tíon  as  you  Shall  find;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  rather 
take  him  to  be  mad  than,  otherwise." 

Hereupon  Don  Lorenzo  went  to  entertain  Don  Quixote, 
as  has  been  said;  and,  among  other  discourse,  which 
passed  between  them,  Don  Quixote  said  to  Don  Lorenzo, 
"  Signer  Don  Diego  de  Miranda,  your  father,  sir,  has 
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given  me  «orne  account  of  your  Ave  efcilftfttf  «fld  refino* 
judgment,  and  particularly  that  you  ate  agreajt  poet."-* 
u  A  poet,  perhaps,  I  may  be,"  replied  Don  l*oren*0| 
«  but  a  great  one,  not  .even  in  thought.  T**e  it  is,  I  am 
somewhat  fond  of  poetry,  and  of  reading  the  good  poetsj 
but  in  no  wise  so  as  to  merit  die  title  my  father  is  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  me.'9 — "  I  do  not  dtfUke  this  modesty/9 
answered  Don  Quixote;  "  for  poets  ase  usually  veryajrro* 
gnat,  each  thinking  himself  the  greatest  in  the  world."— »• 
"  There  is  no  ride  without  aa  eweptiou,"  answered  De» 
Lorenzo,  "and  such  an  one  these  may  be,  who  is  really 
so,  and  does  not  think  it."—"  Very  few,"  answered  Dom 
Quistóte:  "  but  please  to  tell  me,  sit,  what  Terses  aft 
those  you  have  now  in  hand,  which,  your  father  says» 
mat»  you  so  uneasy  and  thoughtful:  for  if  it  be  some 
floss,  I  knew  somewhat  of  tibe  knack  of  flossing,  and 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  s  and  if  they  are  designed  for  * 
poetical  prwe,  endeavour  to  obtain  the  aeoond;  for  the 
irst  is  always  earned  by  firtour,  or  by  the  great  qualify 
of  the  person:  the  second  is  bestowed  according  to  merit* 
so  that  the  third  becomes  the  second)  and  the  first,  in  tin* 
account,  is  but  the  third,  according  to  the  liberty  eon»* 
mftnly  taken  in  your  uniyeisiiies.  But,  for  all  that,  tb# 
name  of  first  makes  a  great  figure."—"  HHherto,"  said 
Don  Lorenzo  to  himself  "  I  do  not  judgo  thceto  be  mad  I 
let  us  proceed ;"  so  he  said  to  him:  «  Yow  worship,  J 
piusume,  has  frequented  the  schools:  what  wfenoos  haue 
you  studied?"— "  That  of  knigbt*rmiitry,"  aameaeA 
Don  Quixote,  "  which  is  as  good  ae  your  poetry,  pea* 
and  two  little  fingers  breadth  beyond  iL"~«  J  know  not 
what  science  that  is/'  replied  Don  Lorenzo,  and  hitherto 
it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge/' — "  it  is  a  science," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  which  includes  in  it  ail  or  moat 
of  the  other  sciences  of  the  world.  For  he  who  professes 
it  must  be  a  lawyer,  and  know  Ike  laws  of  distributive 
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and  commutative  justice,  in  order  to  give  every  one  what 
is  his  own,  and  that  which  is  proper  for  him*  He  must 
be  a  divine,  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  Christian 
faith  he  professes,  clearly  and  distinctly,  whenever  it  is 
required  of  him*  He  must  be  a  physician,  and  especially 
a  botanist,  to  know,  in  the  midst  of  wildernesses  and  de*> 
perts,  the  herbs  and  staples  which  have  the  virtue  of 
curing  wounds;  for  your  knight-ertant  must  not  at  every 
turn  be  running  to  look  for  somebody  to  heal  him*  He 
.must  be  an  astronomer,  to  know  by  the  stars  what  it  is 
o'clock,  and  what  part  or  climate  of  the  world  he  is  in» 
He  must  know  the  mathematics,  because  at  every  foot  he 
will  stand  in  need  of  them:  and,  setting  aside  that,  ha 
must  be  adorned  with  all  the  cardinal  and  theological  vir- 
tues: I  descend  to  some  other  minute  particulars.  I  say 
then,  he  must  know  how  to  swim,  like  him  people  call 
Fish  Nicholas,  or  Nicholao*1.  He  must  know  how  to 
shoe  ahorse,  and  to  keep  the  saddle  and  bridle  in  repair: 
and,  to  return  to  what  was  said  above,  he  must  preserve 
his  faith  to  God  and  his  mistress  inviolate.  He  must  be 
chaste  in  his  thoughts,  modest  in  his  words,  liberal  in 
good  works,  valiant  in  exploits,  patient  in  toils,  cha- 
ritable to  the  needy,  and  lastly,  a  maintained  of  the  truth, 
though  it  should  cost  him  his  life  to  defend  it.  Of  all 
these  great  and  small  parts  a  good  knight-errant  is  com- 
posed. Consider  then,  Signor  Don  Lorenzo,  whether  it 
.  be  a  slovenly  dirty  science  which  the  knight,  who  pro* 
fesses  it,  learns  and  studies,  and  whether  it  may  not  be 
equalled  to  the  stateliest  of  all  those  that  are  taught  .in 
your  colleges  and  schools." — a  If  this  be  so,"  replied 
Don  Lorenzo,  "  I  maintain,  that  this  science  is  prefer- 
able to  all  others/*— c<  How !  if  it  be  so?"  answered  Don 
Quixote. — "What  I  mean,  sir,"  said  JDon  Lorenzo,  "is, 
that  I  question,  whether  there  ever  have  been,  or  now  are 
in  being,  any  knights*errant,  and  adorned  with  so  many 
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virtues."— "  I  have  often  said,v  answered  Don  Quixotic 
ki  what  I  now  repeat,  that  the  greater  part  t>f  the  world 
lire  of  opinion  there  never  were  any  knights-errant ;  fcnd, 
because  I  ata  of  opinion,  that,  if  heaven  does  not  ki  some 
miraculous  manner  conviricethem  of  the  truth,  that  there 
have  been  and  are  such  now,  whatever  pain»  ate  taken 
Will  be  all  in  vfein,  as  I  have  often  found  by  experience,  i 
will  not  now  lose  time  in  bringing  you  out  of  an  error  sb? 
prevalent  with  many.  What  I  intend  is,  to  beg  of  lea- 
ven foundeceiteyou,  and  let  you  see  how  useful  and  ne- 
cessary knights-errant  were  in  times  past,  and  how  bene- 
ficial they  wotiH  be  in  the  present,  were  they  again  in 
fashion:  but  now,  through  the  sins  of  the  people,  sloth, 
idfeness,  gluttony,  and  luxury,  triumph."—"  Our  guest 
has  broken  loose,"  said  Don  Lorenzo  to  himself;  u  but 
still  he  is  a  whimsical  kind  of  a  madman,  and  I  should  be 
a  weak  fool  if  I  did  not  believe  so." 

Here  thfcir  discourse  ended ;  for  they  were  called  ft> 
supper.  Don  Diego  asked  his  son  "what  he  had  copied 
out  fair  of  the  genius  of  his  guest»  He  answered :  u  The 
ablest  doctors  and  best  penmen  in  the  world  will  never 
be  able  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  rough-draught  of  his 
madness.  His  distraction  is  a  medley  full  of  lucid  inter- 
val*." To  supper  they  went,  and  the  repast  was  such  a» 
Don  Diego  had  told  them  upon  the  road  he  used  to  give 
to  those  he  invited,  neat,  plentiful,  and  savoury.  Bit 
that  which  pleased  Don  Quixote  above  all,  was  the  mar- 
vellous silence  throughout  the  whole  house,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  convent  of  Carthusians. 

The  cloth  being  taken  away,  grace  said,  and  their 
hands  washed,  Don  Quixote  earnestly  entreated  Don  Lo- 
renzo to  repeat  the  verses  designed  for  the  prize.  To 
which  he  answered :  "  That  I  may  not  be  like  those 
poets  who,  when  desired,  refuse  to  repeat  their  verses, 
and,  when  not  asked,  spew  thefh  out,  I  will  read  my 
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gloss,  for  which  I  expect  no  prtae,  having  ¿lone  it  only 
to  exercise  my  fancy."—'*  A  friend  of  mine,  a  very  in- 
genious person,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "was  of  opi- 
nion, that  nobody  should  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
glossing  on  verses;  and  the  reason,  he  said,  was,  because 
the  gloss  could  never  come  up  to  the  text,  and  very  often 
the  gloss  mistakes  the  intention  and  design  of  the  author. 
Besides,  the  rules  of  glossing  are  top  strict,  suffering  no 
interrogations,  nor  said  hé*s,  nor  shall  I  say^s,  nor  making 
nouns  of  verbs,  nor  changing  the  sense,  with  other  ties 
and  restrictions  which  cramp  the  glossers,  as  your  wor- 
ship must  needs  kaow."— "  Truly,  Sigoor  Don  Quix- 
ote," said  Don  Lorenzo,  u  I  have  a  great  desire  to  catch 
your  worship  tripping  in  some  false  Latin,  and  cannot; 
for  you  slip  thfougb  my  fingers  like  an  eel." — "  I  do  not 
understand,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  what  you  mean 
by  my  slipping  through  your  fingers."— *<  I  will  let  you 
know  another  time,"  replied  Don  Lorenzo:"  at  present 
give  attention  to  theietft  and  gloss,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

TEXT* 
Coald  I  thejoyoos  moments  past 

fteea!,  and  ssry,  what  was  now  ny 
*  Or  to  succeeding  mámente  haste, 
And  a*»  enjoy  the  fittvre  bum» 

,     GLOSS. 
As  nil  thiags  fleet  and  die  away, 
4     J    And  day  at  length  is  lost  In  night, 
«My  blesstmjs  would  noJorigeretay, 
JK*  tpofcfte*  ewfentU*  Aig hC 
,      Qit^Fori^!  hear  tayjinpfUanft  pray >f 
Thy  epp  of  sorrow  cease  to  poor  1.  . 
stappy  Were  I  beyond  compare 
tJsfoaidat  thou  my  past  delights  rartore. 

9*9 
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When*  mem'ry  points  to  former  joys,  % 

(Fall oft  my  thoughts  those  Jqys  read!)  •      } 

Each  soft  sensation  K  destroys 
.  Excites  anew  grief's  bitterest  gall, 

And  down  my  cheek  big  sorrows  fell. 
Yet  ask  I  not  fame's  load  applause, 
'  Nor  wish  to  shine  In  glory  V  canse. 

Nor  seek  I  wealth's  nanamber'd  store* 
phield  me  from  love's  avenging  laws, 

I'll  sigh  for  promis'd  joys  no  more. 

»  W hat  mortal  madness  fires  my  mind? 

Who  shall  the  flight  of  time  control  ? 
Who  can  direct  thVinstable  wind?  * 

And  who  restrain  the  thunder's  roll,  t 

Or  foamsng  tides  in  fetters  bind  ?~~     ; 

Time  drives  unerring  to  the  goal, 
Vnsway'd  by  hope,  unaw'd  by  fear. — 

Why  dream  a  desp'rate  chance  to  And  Í 
To  grasp  for  distant  joys,  my  goal,  r 

.   .   And hriiig the fntoreiaomeats near?  ¿ 

"  With  thorns  m  j  lonely  path  is  ttrew'd, 

Iteek  relief,  bat  «*k  in  vain* 
Jfow  wish  I  past  delights  reaew'd» 

Now  covet  fatare  bliss  to  gain  s— 

Alas  I  no  hope  will  sooth  my  pain. 
While  gloomy  feart  obscure  the  way, 
While  clos'4  in  night  joy's,  cbeerfoj  ray  i . 

W  hat  hand  «hall  dry  up  injury 's  tear  1 
That  I  may  hail  th'  auspicious  day, 

When  present  pains  shall  disappear. 

When  Don  Lorenzo  had  made  an  end  of  reading  his ' 
floes,  Don  Quixote  stood  up,  and,  holding  Don  Lorenzo 
fast  by  the  right  hand,  cried  out,  in  a  voice  so  loud  that 
it  was  next  to  a  squalls  «  By  the  highest  heavens !  noble 
youth,  yon  are  the  best  poet  in  the  universe,  and  de« 
serve  to  wear  the  laurel,  not  of  Cyprus,  norofGaéta,  as 
a  certain  poet  said',  whom  God  forgive !  but  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Athens,  were  they  now  in  being,  and  of  those 
tba(  now  subsist,  of  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca, 
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Heaven  gtant  that  the  judges  who  shall  deprive  you  of 
the  first  priae,  may  be  transfixed  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo, 
and  that  the  Muses  may  never  cross  the  threshold  of  their 
doors !  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  repeat  some  other  of  your 
verses  in  the  greater  kinds  of  poetrjr:  for  I  would  tho- 
roughly feel  the  pulse  of  your  admirable  genius.9'  Is  it 
Hot  excellent,  that  Don  Lorenzo  should  be  delighted  to 
hear  himself  praised  by  Don  Quixote,  whom  he  deemed 
a  madman  ?  O  force  of  flattery,  how  far  dost  thou  ex- 
tend, and  how  wide  are  the  bounds  of  thy  pleasing  jurist 
diction!  This  truth  was  verified  in  Don  Lorenzo,  who 
complied  with  the  request  and  desire  of  Don  Quixote,  re- 
peating this  sonnet  on  the  feble  or  story  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe. 

SONNE?. 
She,  who  the  heart  of  Pyramus  enchatn'd, 

No  longer  dreads  the  wall's  opposing  pow'r.—  • 

Theop'aing  fonn'd,  love  hastes. in  joyful  hour 
To  see  sweet  intercourse  of  looks  obtain'd. 
There  sifence  reigns,  because  no  whispers  dare 

Fierce  through  the  narrow  pass— yet  love  supplies 
1  Their  kindred  soak  with  eloquence  of  eyes. 
„     *Tis  tans  enraptur'd  hearts  their  thoughts  declare  1 
Ah  1  fleeting  hope!    Improvident  desire 

Gives  to  despair  anticipated  joys. 

Too  eager  haste  the  wish'd  embrace  destroys!— 
One  fatal  sword  allays  their  mortal  fire. 
One  tomb  contains  their  consecrated  dust  i ' 
To  undivided  fame  their  gentle  spirits'  trust* 

«  Now  God  be  thanked,"  said  Don  Quixote,  having 
heard  Don  Lorenzo's  sonnet,  "  that,  among  the  infinite 
number  of  poets  how  in  being,  I  have  met  with  one  so 
absolute  in  all  respects,  as  the  artifice  of  your  worship's 
sonnet  shows  you  to  be." 

'    Pour  days  was  Don  Quixote  nobly  regaled  in  Don ' 
Diego's  house;  at  the  end  of  which  he  begged  leave  to 
be  gone,  telling  him  he  thanked  him  for  the  favour  and 
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kind  entertainment  he  had  received  in  bis  family :  bui, 
because  it  did  not  look  well  for  knigkta-enpnt  to  ^ivn 
themselves  up  to  idleness  and  indulgen^  to?  long,  bo 
would  go*  in  compliance  with  the  duty  of  hi*  filiation, 
in  <jufe$t  of  adventures,  wherewith  he  was  informed  theto 
park  abounded;  designing  to  employ  the  two  tfcoio? 
about*  till  the  day  of  the  jousts  at  Saragossa,  at  whteb 
he  restlvdd  to  he  present  z  but,  in  the  first  place,  he  u*t 
tended  to  visit  the  cave  of  Montesina  of  which  people 
related  so  many  and  such  wondferful  ihijg*  aH  over  that 
coon  try ;  at  the  same  time  inquiring  into  the  source  and 
trae  spring*  of  the  seven  takes,  commOnjy  called  the 
lakes  of  Ruydera.  Don  Diego  and  kio  son  applauded 
his  honourable  resolution,  desiring  him  to  furnish  him- 
self with  whatever  he  pleased  of  theirs ;  for  he  was  heartily 
welcome  to  it,  his  worthy  person  and  bis  noble  profession 
obliging  them  to  make  him  this  offer. 

At  length  the  day  of  his  departure  came,  as  joyous  ix> 
Don  Quixote  as  sad  and  unhappy  fór  Sancho  Panza, 
who  liked  the  plenty  of  Don  Diego's  house  wondrous 
well,  and  was  loath  to  return  to  the  hunger  of  the  fo- 
rests and  wildernesses,  and  to  the  penury  of  his  ill-provi- 
ded wallets.  However,  he  filled  and  stuffed  them  with 
what  he  thought  most  necessary :  and  Don  Quixote,  at 
taking  leave  of  Don  Loremo,  said,  "  I  know  not  who» 
ther  I  have  told  you  before,  and  if  I  have,  I  tell  you 
again,  that,  whenever  you  shall  have  a  mind  to  shorten 
your  Way  tad  pains  to  arrive  at  the  inaccessible  summit 
<rf  the  temple  «of  Fame,  you  have  no  inore  to  d<v  but  leave 
mn  «ma  side  the  path  of  poetiy,  which  is  son^ewhat  nar- 
raw*  and  foHoW  that  of  knight-errantry,  which  is  still 
narrower,  but  sufficient  to  make  jou  an  em,peror  before 
yai  can  say,  Give  ihethóée  titaws"  With  thescexpres* 
«ions  Don  Quixote  did,  as  it  were,  finish  and  shut  up 
the  process  «of  his  madness,  and  especially  with  frhaiji* 
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added,  saying,  "  God  knows  how  willingly  I  would  take 
Signor  Don  Loretieo  with  me,  to- teach  him  how  to  spam 
the  humble  and  to  tmmple  under  foot  the  haughty  vitw 
tucs  annexed  to  the  function  I  profess:  but,  am$e  bin 
youth  does  not  require  it,  nor  his  laadable  exorcists  par- 
mtt  it,  I  content  myself  with  putting  your  worship  in 
the  way  of  becoming  a  famous  poet;  and  that  is,  by  fol* 
lowing  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  other  men  rather 
¿han  your  own ;  for  no  fathers  úr  mothers  think  their  own 
children  ugly ;  and  this  self-deceit  is  yet  stronger  with 
respect  to  the  offspring  of  the  mind,"  The  fattier  and 
son  wondered  afresh  at  the  intermixed  discourses  of  Don 
Quixote,  sometimes  wise  and  sometimes  wild,  and  the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  was  beat  upon  the  search  of  bis 
-unfortunate  adventures,  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  all  his 
wishes.  Offers  of  service  and  civilities  were  repeated 
and,  with  the  good  leave  of  the  lady  of  the  cástle,  they 
departed,  Don  Quixote  upon  Resinante;  and  Sancho 
«pon  Dapple. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


Wherein  is  related  the  Adventure  of  the  enamoured  Skep» 
herd,  with  other  truly  pleasant  Accidents. 

DON  Quixote  was  got  but  a  little  way  from  Don  Diego?* 
village,  when  he  overtook  two  persons  like  ecclesiastics 
or  scholars,  and  two  country-fellows,  all  four  mounted 
upon  asses.  One  of  the  scholars  carried  behind  him, 
wrapped  up  in  green  buckram  like  a  portmanteau,  a " 
*maU  bundle  of  limn,  and  two  pair  of  thread-stockings: 
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the  other  carried  nothing  but  a  pair  of  new  bkcfc  fencing- 
foils,  with  their  buttons.  The  countrymen  carried  other 
things,  which  showed  that  they  came  from  some  great 
town,  where  they  had  bought  them,  and  were  carrying 
them  home  to  their  own  village.  Both  the  scholars  and 
countrymen  fell  into  the  same  astonishment  that  all  others 
did  at  the  first  sight  oí  Don  Quixote,  and  eagerly  de- 
aired  U>  know  what  man  this  was,  so  different  in  appear* 
anee  from  other  men.  Don  Quixote  saluted  them,  and, 
after  learning  that  the  road  they  were  going  was  the  same 
he  was  taking,  he  offered  to  bear  them  company,  desiring 
them  to  slacken  their  pace,  for  their  asses  outwent  his 
horse:  and,  to  prevail  upon  them,  he  briefly  told  them 
who  he  was,  and  his  employment  and  profession  that  of  a 
knight-errant  going  in  quest  of  adventures  through  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  told  them  his  proper  name  was 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and  his  appellative  the 
Knight  of  the  Lions.  All  this  to  the  countrymen  was 
talking  Greek  or  gibberish ;  but  not  to  the  scholars,  who 
soon  discovered  the  soft  part  of  Don  Quixote's  skull:  ne- 
vertheless they  looked  upon  him  with  admiration  and 
respect,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  If  your  worship,  sir 
knight,  be  not  determined  to  one  particular  road,  %a  thing 
not  usual  with  seekers  of  adventures,  come  along  with  us, 
and  you  will  see  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  weddings, 
that  to  this  day  has  ever  been  celebrated  in  La  Mancha, 
or  in  many  leagues  round  about/'  Don  Quixote  asked 
him  if  it  was  that  of  some  prince,  that  lie  extolled  it  so 
much  ?  "  No,"  answered  the  scholar,  "  but  of  a  farmer 
and  a  former's  daughter;  he  the  wealthiest  of  all  this 
country,  and  she  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  eyes  be- 
held. The  preparation  is  extraordinary  and  new;  for 
the  wedding  is  to  be  celebrated  in  a  meadow  near  the 
viUage  where  the  bride  lives,  whom  they  call,  byway  of 
pre-eminence,   Quiteña  the  Fair,  and  the  bridegroom 
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Caraacho  the  Rich;  she  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  he  of 
two-and-twenty,  both  equally  matched;  though  some 
nice  folks,  who  hare  all  the  pedigrees  in  the  world  in  their 
heads,  pretend  that  the  family  of  Quiteria  has  the  advan- 
tage of  Caraacho's :  but  now  that  is  little  regarded;  for 
riches  are  able  to  solder  up  abundance  of  flaws.  In  short, 
this  same  Camacho  is  generous,  and  has  taken  into  his 
head  to  make  a  kind  of  arbour  to  cover  the  whole  meadow 
overhead,  in  such  manner  that  the  sun  itself  will  be  put 
to  some  difficulty  to  visit  the  green  grass  .with  which  the 
ground  is  covered.  He  will  also  have  morice-dances, 
both  with  swords  and  little  bells ;  for  there  are  some  peo- 
pie  in  his  village  who  jingle  and  clatter  them  extremely 
well.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  shoe-dancers  and  caper* 
ers  M,  so  great  is  the  number  that  are  invited.  But  no- 
thing of  all  that  I  have  repeated,  or  omitted,  is  like  to 
make  this  wedding  so  remarkable,  as  what  I  believe  the 
¿lighted  Basilius  will  do  upon  this  occasion. 

"  This  ¿asilius  is  a  neighbouring  swain,,  of  the  same 
village  with  Quiteria :  his  house  is  next  to  that  of  Quite-» 
ria's  parents,  with  nothing  but  a  wall  between  them; 
from  whence  Cupid  took  occasion  to  revive  in  the  world' 
the  long- forgotten  loves  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe:  for 
Basilius  was  in  love  with  Quiteria  from  his  childhood, 
and  she  answered  his  wishes  with  a  thousand  modest  fa- 
vours, insomuch  that  the  loves  of  the  two  children,  Basi- 
lius and  Quiteria,  became  the  common  talk  of  the  village. 
When  they  were  grown  up,  the  father  of  Quiteria  re- 
solved to  forbid  Basilius  the  usual  access  to  his  family; 
and,  to  save  himself  from  apprehensions  and  suspicions, 
he  purposed  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  rich  Camacho, 
not  choosing  to  match  her  with  Basilius,  who  is  not  en- 
dowed with  so  many  gifts  of  fortune  as  of  nature :  for,  if 
the  truth  is  to  be  told  without  énvy,  he  is  the  most  active 
youth  we  know;  a  peat  pitchej  of  the  bar;  an  extreme 
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good  wrestler,  and  a  great  player  at  cricket;  runs  like  a 
buck,  leaps  like  a  wild  goat,  and  play  s  at  ninepins  as  if 
he  did  it  by  witchcraft;  sings  like  a  lark,  and  touches  a 
guitar,  that  he  makes  it  speak;  and,  aboye  all,  he  han-» 
dies  the  small  sword  like  the  most  accomplished  fencer.'* — 
'*  For  this  excellence  alone,"  said  Don  Quixote  imme- 
diately, "  this  youth  deserves  to  marry  not  only  the  fair 
Quiteña,  but  Queen  Ginebra  herself,  were  she  now  alive, 
in  spite  of  Sir  Lancelot,  and  all  opposcrs." — "  To  my 
wife  with  that,"  quoth  Sancho  Panza,  who  had  been  Si- 
therto  silent  and  listening,  "  who  will  have  every  body 
marry  their  equal,  according  to  the  proverb,  Every  sheep 
to  its  like.  What  I  would  have  is,  that  this  honest  Basi- 
lius,  for  I  begin  to  take  a  liking  to  him,  shall  marry  this, 
same  Lady  Quiteria;  and  heaven  send  them  good  luck, 
and  God's  blessings  (he  meant  the  reverse)  on  those,  who 
would  hinder  people  that  love  each  other  from  martry- 
ing." — "  If  all  who  love  each  other  were  to  be  married/* 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  it  would  deprive  parents  of  the  pri- 
vilege and  authority  of  finding  proper  matches  for  their 
children.  If  the  choice  of  husbands  were  left  to  the  in- 
clination of  daughters,  some  there  are  who  would  choose 
their  father's  servant,  and  others  some  pretty  fellow  they 
see  pass  along  the  streets,  in  their  opinion  genteel  and 
well-made,  though  he  were  a  beaten  bully:  for  love  and 
affection  easily  blind  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  so  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  choosing  our  state  of  life;  and  that 
of  matrimony  is  greatly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  mis- 
lake,  and  there  is  need  of  great  caution,  and  the  particu- 
lar favour  of  heaven,  to  make  it  hit  right.  A  person, 
who  has  a  mind  to  take  a  long  journey,  if  he  be  wise, 
before  he  sets  forwards  will  look  out  for  some  safe  and 
agreeable  companion.  And  should  not  he  do  the  like 
who  undertakes  a  journey  for  life,  especially  if  his  fel- 
low-traveller is  to  be  his  companion  at  bed  and  board, 
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and  every  where  else,  as  the  wife  is, with  the  husband? 
*The  wife  is  not  a  commodity  which,  when  once  bought, 
you  can  exchange,  or  swap,  or  return ;  but  is  an  insepa- 
rable accessory,  which  lasts  as  long  as  life  itself.  She  is 
a  noose,  which,  when  once  thrown  about  the  neck,  turns 
to  a  Gordian  knot,  and  cannot  be  unloosed  till  cut  asun- 
der by  the  scythe  of  death .  I  could  say  much  more  upon 
this  subject,  were  I  not  prevented  by  the  desire  I  have  to 
know  whether  signor  the  licentiate  has  any  thing  more  to 
•say  concerning  the  history  of  Basilius."  To  which  the 
scholar,  bachelor,  or  licentiate,  as  Don  Quixote  called 
him,  answered:  "  Of  the  whole  I  have  no  more  to  say, 
but  that,  from  the  moment  Basilius  heard  of  Quiteria's 
being  to  be  married  to  Camacho  the  Rich,  he  has  never 
been  seen  to  smile,  nor  speak  coherently,  and  is  always 
pensive  and  sad,  and  talking  to  himself;  certain  and 
clear  indications  of  his  being  distracted,  lie  eats  and 
sleeps  but  little ;  and  what  he  does  eat  is  fruit ;  and  when 
he  sleeps,  if  he  does  sleep,  it  is  in  the  fields,  upon  tho 
hard  ground,  like  a  brute  beast.  From  time  to  time  he 
throws  his  eyes  up  to  heaven ;  now  fixes  them  on  the 
ground,  with  such  stupefaction,  that  he  seems  to  be  no* 
thing  but  a  statue  clothed,  whose  drapery  is  put  in  mo- 
tion by  the  air.  In  short,  he  gives  such  indications  of  an 
impassioned  heart,  that  we  all  take  it  for  granted,  that 
to-morrow  Quiteria's  pronouncing  the  fatal  Yes  will  be 
the  sentence  of  his  death." 

«  Heaven  will  order  it  better,"  quoth  Sancho;  «  for 
God,  that  gives  the  wound,  sends  the  cure:  nobody 
knows  what  is  to  come :  there  are  a  great  many  hours  be- 
tween this  and  to-morrow ;  and  in  one  hour,  yea,  in  one 
moment,  down  falls  the  house :  I  have  seen  it  rain,  and 
the  sun  shine,  both  at  the  same  time:  such  a  one  goes  tó 
bed  sound  at  night,  and  is  not  able  to  stir  next  morning : 
and  tell  me,  can  any  body  brag  of  having  driven  a  nail 
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in  Fortune's  wheel?  No,  certainly;  and  between  the 
Yes/Ond  the  No  of  a  woman  I  would  not  venture  to  thrust 
the  point  of  a  pin;  for  there  would  not  be  room  enough 
for  it.  Grant  me  but  that  Quiteria  loves  Basilius  with  all 
her  heart,  and  I  will  give  him  a  bag  full  of  good  fortune: 
for  love,  83  I  haveheard  say,  looks  through  spectacles 
which  make  copper  appear  to  be  gold,  poverty  riches, 
and  specks  in  the  eyes  pearls.9' — "  A  curse  light  on  you, 
Sancho,  what  would  yon  be  at?"  said  Don  Quixote. 
"  When  you  begin  stringing  of  proverbs  and  tales,  none 
but  Judas,  who  I  wish  had  you,  can  wait  for  you.  Tell 
me,  animal,  what  know  you  of  nails  and  wheels,  or  of 
any  thing  else  ?"— «  Oh!"  replied  Sancho,  "  if  I  am  not 
understood,  no  wonder  that  what  I  say  passes  for  non- 
sense: but  no  matte?  for  that;  I  understand  myself;  nei- 
ther have  I  said  many  foolish  things:  only  your  worship 
is  always  cricketising  my  words  and  actions." — "  Criti* 
rising,  I  suppose,  you  would  say,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  and  not  cricketising,  thou  misapplier  of  good  lan- 
guage, whom  God  confound."—"  Pray,  sir,  be  not  so 
sharp  upon  me,"  answered  Sancha;  "  for  you  know  I 
was  not  bred  at  court,  nor  have  studied  in  Salamanca,  to 
know  whether  I  add  to,  or  take  a  letter  from,  my  words. 
As  God  shall  save  me,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Sayagues»  should  speak  like  the  Toledans;  nay, 
there  are  Toledans  who  are  not  over-nice  in  the  business 
9f  speaking  politely."— «  It  is  true,"  replied  the  licen- 
tiate; "  for  how  should  they  speak  so  well  who  are  bred 
in  the  tan-yards  and  Zocodover3*,  as  they  who  are  all 
day  walking  up  and  down  the  cloisters  of  the  great 
church  ?  And  yet  they  are  all  Toledans.  Purity,  pro- 
priety, elegance,  and  perspicuity,  of  language  are  to  be 
found  among  discerning  courtiers,  though  born  in  Maja* 
lahonda.  I  say  discerning,  because  a  great  many  there 
are  who  axe  not  so,  and  discernment  is  the  grammar  of 
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good  language,  accompanied  with  custom  and  use.  I, 
gentlemen,  for  my  sins,  have  studied  the  canon  law  in 
Salamanca,  and  pique  myself  a  little  upon  expressing 
myself  in  clear,  plain,  and  significant,  terms/' — "  If 
you  had  not  piqued  yourself  more  upon  managing  those 
unlucky  foils  you  catry  than  your  tongue,"  said  the  other 
scholar,  "  you  might  by  this  time  have  been  at  the  head 
of  your  class ;  whereas  now  you  are  at  the  tail." 

"  Look  you,  bachelor,"  answered  the  licentiate,  "you 
are  the  most  mistaken  in  the  world  in  your  opinion  touch* 
ing  the  dexterity  of  the  sword,  if  you  bold  it  to  be  insig- 
nificant."— "  With  me  it  is  not  barely  opinion,  but  a 
settled  truth,"  replied  Corchuelo;  "  and  if  you  have  a 
mind  I  should  convince  you  by  experience,  you  carry 
foils,  an  opportunity  offers,  and  I  have  nerves  and 
strength  that,  backed  by  my  courage,  which  is  none  of 
the  least,  will  make  you  confess  that  I  am  not  deceived. 
Alight,  and  make  use  of  your  measured  steps,  your  cir- 
cles, and  angles,  and  science;  for  I  hope  to  make  you 
see  the  stars  at  noon-day  with  my  modern  and  rustic  dex- 
terity ;  in  which  I  trust,  under  God,  that  the  man  is  yet 
unborn  who  shall  make  me  turn  my  back,  and  that  there 
is  nobody  in  the  world  whom  I  will  not  oblige  to  giv* 
ground ." — "  As  to  turning  the  back  or  not,  I  meddle  not 
with  it,"  replied  the  adept,  "  though  it  may  happen 
that,  in  the  first  spot  you  fix  your  foot  on,  your  grave 
may  be  opened ;  I  mean,  that  you  may  be  left  dead  there 
for  despising  the  noble  science  of  defence/*— "  We 
shall  see  that  presently,"  answered  Corchuelo;  and, 
'  jumping  hastily  from  his  beast,  he  snatched  one  of  the 
foils  which  the  licentiate  carried  upon  his  ass.  "  It 
must  not  be  so,9'  cried  Don  Quixote  at  this  instant;  "  for 
I  will  be  master  of  this  fencing-bout,  and  judge  of  this 
long-controverted  question:"  and  alighting  from  Rozi- 
nante,  and  grasping  his  lance,  he  planted  himself  in  the 
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midst  of  the  road,  just  as  the  licentiate,  with  ft  graceful 
potion  of  bod/  and  measured  step,  was  making  toward 
jDorchuelo,  who  came  at  him,  darting,  as  the  phrase  is, 
fire  from  his  eyes.  The  two  countrymen,  without  dis- 
mounting, served  as  spectators  of  the  mortal  tragedy. 
The  flashes,  thrusts,  high  strokes,  back-strokes,  and 
fore-strokes,  Corcbuelo  gave,  were  numberless,  an<| 
thicker  than  hail.  He  fell  on  like  a  provoked  lion :  but 
met  with  a  smart  tap  on  the  mouth  from  the  button  of  the 
licentiate's  foil,  which  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
fury,  making  him  kiss  it,  though  not  with  so  much  de- 
votion ae  if  it  had  been  a  relic.  In  short,  the  licentiate, 
by  dint  of  clean  thrusts,  counted  him  all  the  buttons  of  a 
little  cassock  he  had  on,  and  tore  the  skirts,  so  that  they 
hung  in  rags-  like  the  many-tailed  fish.  Twice  he  struck 
off  his  hat,  and  so  tired  him,  that,  through  despite,  cho- 
lex,  and  rage,  he  flung  away  the  foil  into  the  air  with 
such  force,  that  one  of  the  country-fellows  present,  who 
was  a  kind  of  scrivener,  and  went  to  fetch  it,  said,  and 
swore,  it  was  thrown  near  three  quarters  of  a  league ; 
which  affidavit  has  served,  and  still  serves,  to  show  and 
demonstrate,  that  skill  goes  farther  than  strength.  Cor: 
jchuelo  sat  down  quite  spent,  and  Sancho  going  to  him 
said,  "  In  faith,  master  bachelor,  if  you  would  take  ray 
advice,  henceforward  you  should  challenge  nobody  to 
fence,  but  to  wrestle,  or  pitch  the  bar,  since  you  are  old 
enough  and  strong  enough  for  that:  for  I  have  heard  say 
of  these  masters,  that  they  can  thrust  the  point  of  a  sword 
through  the  eye  of  a  .needle/' — "  I  am  satisfied,'*  an- 
swered Corchuelo,  "  and  have  learned  by  experience  a 
.truth  I  could  not  otherwise  have  believed:"  and  getting 
up,  be  went  and  embraced  the  licentiate,  and  they  were 
now  better  friends  than  before.  So,  being  unwilling  to 
wait  for  the  scrivener,  who  was  gone  to  fetch  the  foil, 
thinking  he  might  stay  too  long,  they  determined  to  jnake 
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the  best  of  their  way,  that  they  might  arrive  betimes  at 
Quiteria's  village,  whither  they  were  all  bound.  By  the 
way  the- licentiate  laid  down  to  them  the  excellencies  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence,  with  such  self-evident  rea- 
sons, and  so  many  mathematical  figures  and  demonstra- 
tions, that  every  body  was  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  science,  and  Corchuelo  entirely  brought  over  from  his 
obstinacy. 

It  was  just  night- fall:  but,  be  fore  they  arrived,  they  all 
thought  they  saw,  between  them  anjl  the  village,  a  kind 
of  heaven  full  of  innumerable  and  resplendent  stars. 
They  heard  also  the  confused  and  sweet  sounds  of  various 
instruments,  as  flutes,  tambourins,  psalteries,  cymbals, 
and  little  drums  with  bells ;  and,  drawing  near,  they  per- 
ceived the  boughs  of  an  arbour,  made  on  one  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  town,  all  hung  with  lights,  which  were 
not  disturbed  by  the  wind ;  for  all  was  so  calm,  there  wris 
not  a  breath  of  air  so  much  as  to  stir  the  very  leaves  of 
the  trees.  The  life  and  joy  of  the  wedding  were  the  mu- 
sicians, who  went  up  and  down  in  bands  through  that 
delightful  place,  some  dancing,  others  singing,  andotheib 
playing  upon  the  different  instruments  aforesaid.  In 
short,  it  looked  as  if  mirth  and  pleasure  danced  and  re- 
velled through  the  meadow.  Several  others  were  busied 
about  raising  scaffolds,  from  which  they  might  cdmrao- 
diously  be  spectators  next  day  of  the  plays  and  dances, 
that  were  to  be  performed  in  that  place,  dedicated  to  the 
solemnizing  the  nuptials  of  the  rich  Camacho,  and  the 
obsequies  of  Basilius.  Don  Quixote  refused  to  go  into 
the  town,  though  both  the  countryman  and  the  bachelor 
invited  him :  but  he  pleaded,  as  a  sufficient  excuse  in  his 
ppinion,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  knights-errant  to  sleep 
in  the  fields  and  forests  rather  than  in  towns,  though  un- 
der gilded  roofs;  and  therefore  he  turned  a  little  out  bf 
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the  way,  sorely  against  Sancho's  will,  who  had  not  for* 
gotten  the  good  lodging  he  had  met  with  in  the  castle,  or 
house,  of  Don  Diego. 


CHAP-  XX. 


Giving  an  Account  of  the  Wedding  of  Camocho  the  Rich, 
wkh  the  Adventure  of  Basilius  the  Poor. 

SCARCELY  had  the  fair  Aurora  given  bright  Phoebus 
room,  with  the  heat  of  his  warm  rays,  to  dry  up  the  li- 
quid pearls  on  his  golden  hair,  when  Don  Quixote, 
shaking  off  sloth  from  hb  drowsy  members,  got  upon  his 
fcpt,  ahd  called  to  his  squire  Sancho  Panza,  who  still 
lay  snoring;  which  being  perceived  by  Don  Quixote,  be- 
fore he  would  awaken  him,  he  said,  "  O  happy  thou, 
above  all  that  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who,  neither 
envying,  nor  being  envied,  slecpest  on- with  tranquillity 
of  soul!  neither  do  enchanters  persecute  nor  enchant- 
ments affright  thee.  Sleep  on,  I  say  again,*  and  will  say 
a  hundred  times  more,  sleep  on ;  for  no  jealousies  on  thy 
lady's  account  keep  thee  in  perpetual  watchings,  nor  do 
anxious  thoughts  of  paying  debts  awaken  thee ;  nor  is  thy 
rest  broken  with  the  thoughts  of  what  thou  must  do  to- 
morrow, to  provide  for  thyself  and  thy  little  family. 
Ambition  disquiets  thee  not,  nor  docs  the  vain  pomp  of 
the  world  disturb  thee;  for  thy  desires  extend  not  be- 
yond the  limits  of  taking  care  of  thy  ass :  for  that  of  thy 
person  is  laid  upon  my  shoulders,  a  counterbalance  and 
burden  that  nature  and  custom  have  laid  upon  masters. 
The  servant  sleeps,  and  the  master  is  waking,  to  consider 
how  he  is  to  maintain,  prefer,  and  do  him  kindness.    The 
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pain  of  seeing  the  obdurate  heaven  made,  as  it  were,  of 
brass,  and  refusing  convenient  dews  to  refresh  the  earth, 
afflicts  not  the  servant,  but  the  master,  who  is  bound  to 
provide,  in  times  of  sterility  and  famine,  for  him,  who 
served  him  in  times  of  fertility  and  abundance»"  To  all 
this  Sancho  answered  not  a  word,  for  he  was  asleep;  nor 
would  he  have  awakened  so  soon  as  he  did,  but  that  Don 
Quixote  jogged  him  with  the  but  end  óf  his  lance.  At 
test  he  awoke,  drowsy  and  yawning;  and,  turning  his 
iace  on  all  sides,  he  said,  "  From  yonder  shady  bower, 
if  I  mistake  not,  there  comes  a  stream  and  smell  rather 
of  broiled  rashers  of  bacon  than  of  thyme  or  rushes:  by 
my  faith,  weddings  thai  begin  thus  savoiurily,  must  needs 
be  liberal  and  abundant.'9 

"  Have  done,  glutton/9  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  let 
us  go  and  see  this  wedding,  and  what  becomes  of  the  dis- 
dained, Baailius." — <<  Marry,  let  what  will  become  oí, 
him,99  answered  Sancho,  "  he  cannot  be  poor  and  many' 
Quiteña:  a  pleasant  fancy,  for  one  not  worth  a  groat,  to 
aim  at  marrying  above  the  clouds!   Faith,  sir,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  poor  man  should  be  contented  with  what  he  finds, 
and  not  be  looking  for  truffles  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    I 
dare  wager  an  arm,  that  Camacho  can  cover  Basilius  with  • 
reals  from  head  to  foots  and  if  it  be  so,  as  it  must  needs 
be,  Quiteña  would  be  a  pretty  bride  indeed  to  reject  the- 
fine  clothes  and  jewels  that  Camacho  has  given,  and  can' 
give  her,  to  choose  instead  of  them  a  pitch  of  the  bar,  and  > 
a  feint  at  foils,  of  Basilius.    One  cannot  have  a  pint  of/ 
wine  at  a  tavern  for.  the  bravest  pitch  of  the  bar,  or  the 
cleverest  push  of  the  foil :  abilities  and  graces  that  are 
not  vendible,. let  the  Count  Dirlos  have  them  for  me: 
but  when  they  light  on  a  man  that  has  wherewithal,  may 
my  life  show  as  well  as  they  do.    Upon  a  good  foundation 
a  good  building  may  be  raised,  and  the  best  bottom  and 
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foundation  in  the  world  it  money."—"  For  the  love  of 
God,  Sancho/9  «aid  Don  Quixote,  «  hare  done  with 
jour  harangue:  I  verily  believe,  were  you  let  alone  to 
go  en  a*  you  begin  at  every  turn,  you  would  have  no 
time  to  eal  or  deep,  but  would  spend  it  all  in  talk."— 
"  If  your  worship  had  at  good  memory,99  replied  Sancho, 
«  yeu  would  remember  the  articles  of  oar  agreement,  bé- 
fete we  sallied  fro»  home  this  last  time;  one  of  which 
was,  that  you  wire  to  let  me  talk  as  much  as  I  pleased, 
so  it  were  not  any  thfpg  against  my  neighbour,  or  against 
your  worship**  authority ;  and  hitherto  I  think  I  have 
not  broken  that  capitulation." — "  I  do  not  remember  any 
such  article,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "and 
though  U  were  so,  it  is  my  pleasure  you  hold  your  peace, 
and  come  along ;  for  by  this  time  the  musical  instrumenta 
we  heard  last  night  begin  again  to  cheer  the  values;  and 
doubtless  the  espertáis  will  be  celebrated  hi  the  cool  of 
the  morning,  and  not  put  off  till  the  heat  of  the  day.'* 

Sancho  did  as  his  master  oantmanded  him;  and  sad- 
dling Reniñante  and  pannaling  Dapple,  they  both 
mounted,  and  marching  softly  entered  the  artificial 
shade.  The  first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  Sancho9» 
sight,  wna  a  whole  bullock  spitted  upon  a  large  elm. 
The  fee  it  was  toasted  by  was  composed  of  a  middling 
mountain  of  wood,  and  round  tt  were  placed  six  pots, 
not  cast  i iv common  moulds;  for  they  were  half-jars,  each 
containing  a  whole  ihasable  of  flesh;  and  entire  sheep 
were  siink  and  swallowed  up  in  them,  as  oommodiously 
as  if  they  were  only  so  many  pigeons.  The  hares  ready 
cased,  and  the  fowls  ready  plucked,  that  hung  about 
upon  the  branches,  hi  order  to  be  buried  in  the  caldrons, 
were  without  number.  Infinite  was  the  wild  fowl  and 
venison  hanging,  about  the  trees,  that  the  air  might  cool 
them.    Sancho  counted  above  threescore  skins,  each  of 
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above  twenty-four  quarts,  and  all,  at  appeared  after* 
waids,  foil  of  generous  wines.  There  were  abo  piles  of 
the  whitest  bread,  like  *e  many  heaps  of  wheat  in  a 
thrashing-floor.  Cheeses,  ranged  like  brick*,  formed  a 
hind  of  wall.  Two  caldrons  of  oil,  larger  tha*  a  dyer'* 
vat,  stead  ready  for  frying  all  sorts  «f  battetf-trafe;  arid 
with  a  couple  of  stoat  peels  they  took  them  oat  when 
fried;  and  dipped  them  in  another  kettle  of  ptepamd 
honey  that  stood  by*  The  men  and  women  cooks  wfere 
above  fifty,  all  clean,  all  diligent,  and  all  dn  goad  ho* 
moor.  In  the  bullock's  distended/belly  were  a  doeen  of 
snaking  pigs,  sewed  np  in  it  to  make  itfovoriiy  atad:  ten* 
4er.  The  spices  bf  virions  kinds  seem  ia  ham:  betrt 
bought,  not  by  the  pound,  but  by  the  haadred,  and 
jteod  free  for  evety  body  in  a  great  cheat.  Ia  short,  the 
preparation  for  the  wedding  was  all  rostió,  bat  in  such 
{deafty,  thssb  it  was  sufficient  to  have  feasted1  aa  army. 

Sftncfao  beheld  aH,  cpnridered  all,  andwasinlove  with 
eptty  thing.  The  first  that  captivated  ahd  subdued  his 
iadtaations  were  the  flesh-pots,  oat  of  which  ha  wanld 
fcatabtien  glad  fo  have  filled  a  modenfte  pipkin.  Then 
thewiim-akmsifaefr  hisafiertioas;  amd,  laity,  the  pro- 
duct* of  the  fryingwpsns,  if  such  pompous  ealdrea*  may 
be  to  called.  And*  not  being  able  to  forbear  any  fonger» 
and  having  aw  power  to  do  otherwise,  he  went  up  to  one 
ofChe  busy  cooks,  aad>  with  ooarteoas  and  tamgry  words, 
desired  lfeave  to  sap  a  luncheoa  uf  bread  in  one  of  the 
pot*.  To  -Which  the  cook  answered?  "  This  is  none  of 
those  days  over  which  hanger  presides;  thanks  te  rich 
Camacbo;  alight,  *nd  see  if  you  can  find  a  ladle  *wy 
white,  and  skim  oat  a  fowl  of  two,  and  much  goad  may 
they  da  yen."—"  I  see  none,"  answered  Sancho.— 
"Stay,"  said  the  cook;  «  God  forgive  me,  what  a  nice 
imdgooé^-nothing&Uowmustyoabel''    And  so  say* 
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úg,  hé  laid  hold  of  a  kettle,  and,  sousing  it  into  one  of 
the  half- jars,  he  fished  out  4hree  pullets  and  a  couple  of 
geese,  and  said  to  Sanchos  "  Eat,  friend,  and  make  a 
breakfast  of  this'  scmn,  to  stay  your  stomach  till  dinner* 
time."—"  I  have  nothing  to  put  it  in,"  answered  Ban- 
eta.— u  Then  take  ladle  and  all/'  replied  the  coók; 
"  for  the  riches  and  felicity  of  Camacho  supply  feVery 
thing." 

.  While  Sancho  was  thus  employed,  Don  Quixote  stood 
observing  how,  at  one  side  of  the  spacious  arbour,  en- 
tared  a  dozen  countrymen  upon  as  many  beaütiíVil  alares, 
«fardedirith  rich  and  gay  caparisons,  and  thfir  furni- 
ture: hung  round  with  little  bell*.  They  were  clad  in 
boliday  appatel,  and  in  a  regular  troop  ran  sundry  ca* 
leers  about  the  meadow,  with  a.  joyful  Moorish  cry  of, 
iang  live  Camoché  and -QuitaHb,  the  as  rich  w$  she  fair 9 
and  jshe  the  fairest  of  the  world.  Which  Dort  Quixot* 
bearing,  said  to  bimself :  "  It  is  plain  these' people  have 
not  ttoen  my  Iftilcinea  del  Toboso ;  for,  had  they  see*  her} 
they  «would  have  been  a  little 'more  upon  the  resentí  in 
prising  this  Quiteria  of  theirs.'1  A  little  while  after, 
theife  entered,  at  aire  «parts  of  the  arbour,  a  great  many 
difierot  sets  of  dancers;  among  whic^was  one  consisting 
of  frrir  and  twenty  sword*dán¿en¿  handsome  sprightly 
swains,  all  arrayed  in  fine  white  linen,  with  handker- 
chiefs35 wrought  .with  several  colours  of  fine  silk.  One 
0Í  those  upon  the  ruares  asked  a  youth  who  led  the  sword* 
dance,  whether  any  of  his  comrades*  were  hurt!  P  As 
yet,  God  be  thanked,'9  seplied  the  youth,» «  ndbody  is 
wounded f  we  are  all  whole:"  and  presently  he  twined 
himself  in  among  the  wst  of  his  companion!,  witb  so 
many  turns,,  and  so  dexterously,  that,  though  DoaQuix¿ 
ote  was  accustomed  to  set  such  kind  of  dances,  he  never 
liked  any  so  Well  as  that, .  There  was  another,  *hich 
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pleased  him  mightily,  of  a  dozen  most  beautiful  damsels, 
so  young,  that  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  under  four- 
teen, nor  any  quite  eighteen,  years  old,  all  clad  in  green 
stuff  of  Cuenca,  their  locks  partly  plaited  and  partly 
loose,  and  all  so  yellow,  that  they  might  rival  those  of 
the  sun  itself ;  with  garlands  of  jasmine,  roses,  and  wood- 
bine,  upon  their  heads.  They  were  led  „pp  by  a  vener- 
able old  man  and.  an  ancient  matron,  but  more  nimble 
and  airy  than  could  be  expected  from  their  years.  A  bag- 
pipe of  Zamora35  was  their  music;  and  they,  carrying 
modesty  in  their  looks  and  eyes,  and  lightness  in  their 
feet,  approved  themselves  the  b&t  dancers  in  the  world.  < 
After  these  there  entered  an  artificial  dance,  composed 
of  eight  nymphs,  -  divided  into  two  files.  The  god  Cupid 
led  one  file,  and  Interest  the  other;  the  former  adorned 
with  wings,  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows;  the  other  ap- 
parelled with  rich  and  various  colours  of  gold  and  silk» 
The  nymphs,  attendant  on  the  god  oí  lové,  had  their 
names  written  at  their  backs  qn  white  parchment,  and  in 
capital  letters.  Poetry  was  the  title  of  the  first ;  Discre- 
tion of  the  second;  Good  Family  of  the  third;  and  Va- 
lour of  the  fourth.  The  followers  of  Interest  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  same  manner.  The  title  of  the  first  was 
Liberality;  Donation  of  the  second;  Treasure  of  the 
third;  and  that  of  the  fourth  Peaceable  Possession.  Be- 
fore them  all  came  a  wooden  castle,  drawn  by  savages, 
clad  in  ivy  and  hemp  dyed  green  so  to  the  life,  that  they 
almost  frightened  Sancho.  On  the  front,  and  on  all  the 
four  sides  of  the  machine,  was  written,  The  Castle  of 
Reserve 37.  Four  skilful  musicians  playea  on  the  tabor 
and  pipe.  Cupid  began  the  dance,.,  and,  after  two  move- 
ments, he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  bent  his  bow  against  a 
damsel  that  stood  between  the  battlemen's  of  the  castle, 
whom  be  addressed  after  this  manner. 
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LOVE. 

1  am  the  mighty  fed  of  Uve  i 
Air,  earth,  and  teas,  my  pow'r  obeys 

O'er  bell  beneath,  and  heav'n  atore, 
I  veign  with  universal  sway. 

I  give,  reíame»  forbid,  command* 
My  will  is  nature's  general  law ; 

Wo  force  arrests  my  pow'rfal  band, 
Norma»  my  dating  courage  awe. 


He  finished  this  «tanza,  let  fly  «n  arrow  to  the  top  of  the 
ffcstfe,  and  retired  to  his  post.  Then.  Interest  stepped 
fortfe,  and  made  two  other  movements.  The  tabora 
ceased,,  arid  he  said; 


INTEREST» 

Tm/  lore's  my  motive  and  my  em?, 

I  boast  a  greater  pow'r  than  Love* 
Who  mate»  not  MrmthhvfrlemV 
L  prove* 


By  all  adbrM,  by  aff  p*rt»'dc 
Them  owa,  bright  nysnpa,  my  gtavter  sway  ^ 
;  jftmf  lor  thy  gentle  brass*  satalu'd 
(    .  With  large  amends  shall  Int'rest  pay» 

Then  Interest  withdrew,  and  Poetry  advanced;  and 
after  sip  had  made  her  movements  like  the  rest,  fixing 
her  eyes  on.  the  damsel  of  the  castle,  she  said : 

"•     ;■       .    ,  .  .  -POETRY.'  . 

My  fmme  is  Poetry  i  my  soal, 

Wrapp'd  up  in  verse,  to  thee  I  send: 
Let  gentle  lays  thy  will  confront, 
Ahí  be  iét  oaee  the  Mate's  friend. 

.  If,  )ov«ly  maid,  sweet  poetry 

Dfc» lease  thee  not,  thy  fbrfune  soon, 
Envied  by  an»  advanced  by  me, 
Shall  reach  the  circle  of  the  moon. 
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Poetry  went  off,  and  from  the  side  of  Intent  stepped 
forth   Liberality;  and,  after  making   her 
«aid: 

LIBERALITY. 
Me  Liberality  men  call ; 

In  me  the  happy  golden  mean, 
fcatsncfltthrSft-tike  to  squander  all» 

Jf  or  niggacdly  to  we,  is  i 


Bat,  for  thy  beaovr,  I  begin, 

Fair  nymph,  a  prediga)  to  prove; 
To  lavish  here's  a  glorióos  sin ; 

For  who'd  a  miser  be  in  love  ? 

Iii  this  manner  all  the  figure*  of  the  two  parties  advanced 
and  retreated,  and  each  made  its  movements  and  recited 
its  verses,  some  elegant,  and  some  ridiculous;  of  which 
Don  Quixote,  who  had  a  very  good  memory,  treasured 
up  the  foregoing  only.  Presently  they  mixed  all  toge- 
ther in  a  kind  of  country-dance,  with  a  genteel  grace 
and  easy. freedoms  and  when  Cupid  passed  before  tho 
castle,  he  shot  his  arrows  aloft;  but  Interest  flung  gihfofc 
balls  against  it.  In  conclusion,  after  having  danced  tomo 
time,  Interest  drew  out  a  large  purse  of  Roman  catskin» 
which  seemed  to  be  foil  of  money ;  and  throwing  it  at  the 
castle,  the  boards  were  disjointed,  and  tumbled  down* 
with  the  blow,  leaving  the  damsel  exposed,  and  without 
any  defence  at  all.  Then  came  Interest  with  his  follow- 
ers, and,  clapping  a  great  golden  chain  about  her  neck, 
they  seemed  to  take  her  prisoner,  and  lead  her  away  cap* 
tive:  which  Love  and  his  adherents  perceiving,  they 
made  a  show  as  if  they  would  rescue  her:  and  all  theic 
seeming  efforts  were  adjusted  to  the  sound  of  the  tabors. 
They  were  parted  by  the  savages,  who  with  great  agility 
rejoined  the  boards,  and  'reinstated  the  ¿astte,  and  the 
damsel  was  again  enclosed  in  it  as  before :  and  so  the  dance 
ended,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  spectators. 
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Don  Quixote  asked  one  of  the  nymphs  who  it  was  (hat 
bad  contrived  and  ordered  the  show?  She  answered, 
"  A  beneficed  clergyman  of  that  village,  who  had  a  not- 
able headpiece  for  such  kind  of  inventions." — "  I  will 
lay  a  wager,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  this  bachelor  or 
clergyman  is  more  a  friend  to  Camacho  than  to  Basilius, 
and  understands  satire  better  than  vespers:  for  he  has  in* 
geniously  interwoven  in  the  dance  the  abilities  of  Basilius 
with  the  riches  of  Camacho."  Sancho  Panza,  who  lis- 
tened to  all  this,  said,  "  The  king  is  my  cock;  I  hold 
with  Camacho."—"  In  short,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
"  it  is  plain  you  are  an  arrant  bumpkin,  and  one  of  those 
who  cry,  Long  live  the  conqueror!" — "  Iknov  not  who 

am  one  of,"  answered  Sancho:  "  but  I  know  very  well 
I  shall  never  get  such  elegant  scum  from  Basilius's  pots 
as  I  have  done  from  Camacho's."  Here  he  showed  the 
caldron  full  of  geese  and  hens;  and,  laying  hold  of  one, 
he  began  to  eat  with  no  small  degree  of  good  humour  and 
appetite,  and  said,  "  A  fig  for  Basilius's  abilities t  for 
you  are  worth  just  as  much  as  you  have,  and  you  have 
just  as  much  as  you  are  worth.  There  are  but  two  fa- 
milias in  the  world,  as  my  grandmother  used  to  say :  the 
Haves  and  the  Havenots,  and  she  stuck  to  the  former; 
and  now-a-days,  master  Don  Quixote,  people  are  more 
inclined  to  feel  the  pulse  of  Have  than  of  Know.  An  ass 
with  golden  furniture  makes  a  better  figure  than  a  hone 
with  a  pack-saddle:  so  that  I  tell  you  again,  I  hold  with 
Camacho,  the  abundant  scum  of  whose  pots  are  geeae  and 
hens»  hares  and  rabbits;  whilst  that  of  Basilius's,  if  eve* 
it  comes  to  hand,  must  be  mere  dish-water." — "  Have 
you 'finished  your  harangue,  Sancho?"  said  Don  Quix- 
ote.— "  I  must  have  done,"  answered  Sancho,  "because 
I  perceive  your  worship  is  going  to  be  in  a  passion  at 
what  lam  saying;  for,  were  it  not  for  that,  there  was 
work  enough  cjut  out  for  three  days."—"  God  grant," 
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replied  Don  Quixote,  "  I  may  see  you  dumb  before  I 
die/* — "  At  the  rate  we  go  on,"  answered  Sancho,  ":be- 
fore  yon  die  I  shall  be  mumbling  cold  clay;  and  then 
perhaps  I  may  be  so  dumb,  that  I  may  not  speak  a  word 
till  the  end  of  the  world,  or  at  least  till  doomsday/'— - 
"  Though  it  should  fall  out  so,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  your  silence,  O  Sancho,  will  never  rise  to  the  pitch  of 
your  talk,  past,  present,  and  to  come :  besides,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  nature,  I  must  die  before  you,  and 
therefore  never  can  see  you  dumb,  dot  even  when»  drink» 
ihg  or  sleeping,  which  is  the  most  I  can  say/* 

"  In  good  faith,  sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  there  is  no 
trusting  to  Madam  Skeleton,  I  mean  Death,  who  devour* 
lambs  as  well  as  sheep:  and  I  have  heard  oar  .vicar  say, 
she  treads  with  equal  foot  on  the  lofty  towers  of  king?  and 
the  bumble  cottages  of  the  poor.  That  same  gentlewo- 
man is  more  powerful  than  nice :  she  is  not  at  all  squeam- 
ish; she  eats  of  every  thing,  and  lays  hold  of  all;  and 
stuffs  her  wallets  with  people  of  all  sorts,  of  all  ages,  and 
pre-eminences.  She  is  not  a  reaper  that  sleeps  away  the 
noon-day  heat ;  for  she  cuts  down  and  mows  at  all  hours, 
the  dry  as  well  as  the  green  grass :  nor  does  she  stand  to 
chew,  but  devours  and  swallows  down  all  that  comes  in 
her  way ;  for  she  has  a  canine  appetite  that  is  never  sa- 
tisfied ;  and,  though  she  has  no  belly,  she  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  she  has  a  perpetual  dropsy,  and  a  thirst  to  drink 
down  the  lives  of  all  that  live,  as  one  would  drink  a  cup  ~ 
of  cool  water." — "  Hold,  Sancho,1'  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote, "  while  you  are  well,  and  do  not  spoil  all;  for,  in 
truth,  what  you  have  said  of  death,  in  your  rustic  phrases, 
might  become  the  mouth  of  a  good  preacher.  I  tell  you, 
Sancho,  if  you  had  but  discretion  equal  to  your  natural 
abilities,  you  might  take  a  pulpit  in  your  hand,  and  go 
about  the  world  preaching  fine  things." — "  A  good  liver 
is  the  best  preacher/'  answered  Sancho,  "  and  that  is  ail 
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IhedivkityHnow.^—^erneedknow^  said  Boo  Qaix* 
ote :  il  <but  I  can  in  no  wise  understand,  nor  comprehend, 
how,  since  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
yon,  who  «re  more  afraid  of  a  lisardlhan  of  Him,  should 
be  so  knowing. "—«  Good  your  worship,  judge  of  your 
own  chivalries,"  answered  Sancho,  "  and  meddle  not 
with  judging  of  other  men's  fears  or  valours ;  for  peihaps 
lam  as  pretty  a  fearer  of  God  as  any  of  my  neighbours: 
and  práy  let  me  whip  off  this  scum ;  for  all  besides  is  idle 
taÜk,  of  which  we  must  giw  an  account  in  the  next 
world."  And  so  saying,  he  fell  to  afresh,  and  assaulted 
iris  kettle  with  so  lortg- winded  an  appetite,  that  he  awaken- 
led  «that  of  Don  Quixote,  who  doubtless  would  have  as« 
stetedhim,  had  be  not  been  prevented  by  what  weave 
tinder  a  necessity  of  immediately  telling, 
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In  which  h  continued  the  History  of  Camñdhofs  Wed* 
dtog>  with  other  delightful  Accidente. 

^WmitE  Dob  Quisle  ami  Sancho  were  engaged  in  the 
fltscourses  meitfoned  in  the  pmcedsag.  chapter,  they  heard 
ft  great  outcry  and  noise,  raised  and  occasioned  by  thoas 
Chat  rode  on  the  mates,  who,  in  fiiH  caaeer  and  with  a 
great  shout,  weiít  lo  meet  the  bride  and  bridegroom» 
«* ho  were  coming,  surrounded  with  a  thousand  kinds  of 
musical  instrumente  and  indentions,  accompanied  by  the 
•parish  priest  and  the  kindred  on  both  sides,  and  by  all  the 
better  sort  of  people  from  the  neighbouring  town*,  all  ¿a 
their  holiday  apparel.     And  when  Sancho  espied  the 
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briA*,  he  said,  "  Iñ  good  faith  she  is  no*  otad  Ulft*  A 
country  girl,  but  lite  any  court  lady  í  by  tie  mass*  the 
br*ast*piece  she*  wears  seems  to  me  at  this  dislance  tó  bé 
«f  rich  coral;  and  her  gown,  instead  of  gnseii  stuff  of 
Cuenca,  i»  ira  less  than  a  thirty-piled  velvets  besides; 
the  trintmingv  1  vow,  is  of  sdtm.  Then  do  but  observé 
her  hands  t  instead  of  rings  of  jet,  lee  Me  never  thrive; 
but  they  are  of  goid,  ay,  and:  of  righi  gold,  and  adorneé 
with  pearls  as  white  as  a  curd,  and1  every  one  of  then! 
worth  an  eye  of  one's  head*  Ah,  whoreson  jadé!  atad 
what  fine  hair  she  has !  If  it  is  not  false,  I  never  saw  long&é 
nor  fairer  in  all  my  Ufa.  Then  her  sprighüirtess'  and 
nden :  why,  she  is  a  very  moving  palm-tf  e*V  tarieá  with 
bnmehes  of  dales ;  for  just  so  léok  the  trinkeU  hanging-  ¿ft 
her  hair,  and  about  her  neck :  by  my  soul  the  girl  is  s& 
well  plated  over,  she»  might  pas*  current  at  any  bank  fit 
Fkmíe»*."  Don  Qntaote  smiled  at  the  rufctfe  praise 
bestowed  by  Sancho  Pansa,  and  thought  that,  setttag 
aside  hi»  mistress  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  he  had  never  seed 
a  more  beautiful  woman.  The  fair  Quiteña  fooked  á  lit^ 
tie  pale,  occasioned,  perhaps,»  by  want  of  rest  the  pre^ 
ceding"  night;  which  brides  always  employ  ih  setting 
themselves  oáf,  and  dressing  for  their  weddirig~d*y  foP- 
lowing. 

They  proceeded  towards  a  theatre  on  one  side  of  the 
meadow,  adorned  with  carpets  and  boughs;  where  the 
nuptial  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  and  from  whence 
tivey  were  to  see  the  dances  and1  inventions.  And,  just  an 
they  arrived  at  the  standing,»  they  heard' a  great  outcry 
behind  thsm,  and  somebody  calling  aloud,  "  HttldTal& 
tie;  inconsiderate  and  hasty  people.19  At  which  voice 
and  words  they  att  turned  about' their  heads,  and  found 
they  cande  from  a  man  clad  in  a  black  jacket,  all  welted 
with  crimson  in  flames.    He  was  crowned,  ar  they  pre* 
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partly  perceived,  with  a  garland  of  mournful  cypifasF* 
and  held  in  his  hand  a  great  truncheon.  4s  he  drew  near, 
all  knew  him  to  be  the  gallant  Basilius,  and  were  in  sus- 
pense, waiting  to  see  what  would  be  the  issue  of  this  pro- 
cedure, and  apprehending  some  sinister  event  from  his 
arrival  at  such  a  season.  At  length  he  came  up,  tired  and 
but  of  breath,  and,  planting  himself  just  before  the  af- 
fianced couple,  and  leaning  on  his  truncheon,  which  had 
a  steel  pike  at  the  end,  changing  colour,  and  fixing  his . 
eyes  on  Quiteria,  with  a  trembling  and  hoarse  voice  he 
uttered  these  expressions;  "You  well  know,  forgetful 
Quiteria,  that,  by  the  rules  of  that  hply  religion  we  pro-  . 
fees,  ypu  cannot  marry  another  man  whilst  I  am  living; 
neither  are  you  ignorant,  that,  waiting  till  time  and  my  . 
own  industry  should  better  my  fortune,  I  have  not  failed 
to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  your  honour*  But  you, 
casting  all  obligations  due  to  my  lawful  love  behind  youc- 
back,  are  going  to  make  another  man  master  of  what  is. 
mine;  whose  riches  serve  not  only  to  make  him  happy  in, 
the  possession  of  them,  but  every  way  superlatively  for-, 
tanate:  and  that  his  good  luck  may  be  heaped  brim  fully 
not  that  I  think  he  deserves  it,  but  that  heaven  will  have; 
it  so,  I  with  my  own  hand*  will  remove  all  impossibility, 
or  inconvenience,  by  removing  myself  out  of  his  way., 
Long  live  the  rich  Camacho  with  the  ungrateful  Quite- 
ria; many  and  happy  ages  may  they  live,  and  letfxxm 
Basilius  die,  whose  poverty  clipped  the  wings  of  hi* 
good  fortune,  and  laid  him  in  his  grave!"  And  so  say» 
ing,  he  laid  hold  of  his  truncheon,  which  was  stuck  in 
the  ground,  and  drawing  out  a  short  tuck  that  was  con-, 
scaled  in  it,  and  to  which  it  served  as  a  scabbard;  andi 
setting  what  may  be  called  the  hilt  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  nimble  spring  and  determinate  purpose,  ha  threw 
himself  upon  it;  and  in  an,  instant  half  the  bloody  point 
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appeared  at  his  back,  the  poof  wretch  lying  along»  upon 
the  ground,  weltering  ih  his  blood,  aod  pierced  through 
with  his  own  weapon.       -  »  ;     •  ^..  '•'* 

m  His  friends  ran  presently  to  his  assistance,  grieved  at 
bis  misery  and  deplorable. disaster;  and  Don  Quixote^ 
quitting  Rozinante,  ran  also  bassist,  and  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  found  he  had  still  life  tn  him.  They  Would 
have  drawn. out  the  tuck:  but  the  priest,  Who  wa«  by, 
%as  o£  opinion  it  should  not  be  drawn  out  till  he  had  made 
his  confession;  for  their  pulling  it  out,  and  his  expiring, 
would  happen  at  the  same  moment.  But  Basilius,  coding 
a  little  to  himself,  \?ith  a  faint  and  doleful  voice  said,' 
"  If,  'cruel  Quiteria,  in  this  my  last  and  fatal  agony,  you 
would  give  me  your  hand  to  be  my  spouse,  I  should  hopo 
my  rashness  might  be  pardotíed,  since  it  procured  mc  the 
blessing  of  being  yours/'  Which  the  priest  hearing, 
advised  him  to  mind  the  salvation  of  his  soul  rather  than 
the.  gratifying  his  bodily  appetites,  and  in  good  earnest 
to  beg  pardon  of  God  for  his  sins,  and  especially  for  this 
last  desperate  action.  To  which  Basilius  replied,  that  he 
toould  by  no  means  make  any  confession  till  Quiteria  had 
first  given  him  her  hand  to  be  bis  wife ;  for  that  satisfaction' 
would  quiet  his  spirits,  and  give  him  breath  for  confes- 
sion. Don  Quixote,  hearing  the  wounded  man's  re*' 
quest,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  that  Basilius  desired  a  very* 
just  and  very  reasonable  thing,  and  besides  very  easy  tor 
be  done;  and  that  it  would  be  every  whit  as  honourable' 
for  Signer  Camacho  to  take  Quiteria,  a  widow  of  the  brave 
Basilius,  as  if  he  received  her  at  her  father's  hands;  all 
that  was  necessary  being  but  a  bare  Yes,  which  could 
have* no  other  consequence  than  the  pronouncing  the 
word,  since  the  nuptial  bed  of  these  espousals  must  be  the 
grave.  Camacho  heard  all  this,  and  was  in  suspense  and 
Confusion,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say ;  but  so  impor- 
túnate were  the  cries  of  Basilius'sfriends,  desiring  him  to 
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cedent,  thaiQwtetiam^htgiveh^ 
wife,  tathm«imlsl*n*lb0  l<*tby  departing  out  of  (hit 
life  in  despair,  that  they  moved  and  forced  hist  to  sqy* 
Hurt,,  if  Qui teria  thought  it  to  giv+it  him,,  h»  wan  c*n- 
Rented,  since  it  was  on\jr  delaying  far  *  npoment  the  an* 
eomplishment  cf  hi*  wishea»  Presently  aU  ran  and  ap- 
plied to  Qnjteria,  and  some  with  entreaties,  others  with 
tears,  and  others  with  persuasive  reasons,  importuned  hot 
to  give  her  hand  to  poor  Basiiius:  but  she,  harder  than 
marUe,.  and  mese  immovable  than  a  statue,  neither  oouldfc 
nor  would»  return  any  answer*  But  the  priest  bid  her  re- 
solve immediately ;  for  Basitíu*  had  his  soul  between  hi* 
teeth,  and  there  wa*  no  time  to  wait  for  irresolute  deter* 
urinations* 

That  the  beautiful  Quiteña»  without  answering  a  word, 
and  in  appearand  much  troubled  and  concerned,  ap* 
pronched  Basiiius,  his  eyes  already  turned  in  his  head, 
breathing  short  and  qjiick,  muttering  thenamo  of  Quite? 
m»  and  guring  tokens  of  dying  mare  like  a  heathen  that* 
a  Christian.  At  last  Qnáteria,  kneeling  down  by  htm* 
made  signs  to  him  for  his  hand.  Basiiius  unclosed  hie 
eyes,  and,  fining  them  stedfa&tly  upon  her,  said,  "  Q 
Quiteria!  you  relent  at  a  time  when  your  pity  is  a  sword 
to  finish  the  taking  away  of  my  life;  for  now  I  hare  not 
enough  left  to  bear  the  glory  you  give  me  in  making  mq 
yours,  nor  to  suspend  the  pain  which  will  presently  co» 
yer  joy  eye*  with  the  dreadful  shadow  of  death  t  What 
I  begof  you,  O  fatal  star  of  mine,  is,,  that  the  hand  you 
noquire  and  give,  be-not  out  of  compliment,  or  to  deceive 
me  afresh;  but  that  you  would  confess  and  acknowledge, 
that  you  bestow  it  without  any  force  laid  upon  your  will, 
and  give  it  ¿un,  a»  to  your  lawful  husband:  for  it  is  not 
reasonable  that,  in  this  extremity,  you  should  imposu 
upon  roe,  or  dent  falsely  with  him  who  has  dealt  $a 
faithfully  andsinoerely  with  you."    At  these  words  h^ 
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was  seked  with  such  a  fainting  fit,  fhaft  all  lire  by-átanders 
thought  his  soul  was  just  departing.  Quiteria,  all  mo* 
desty  and  bashfulness,  talcing  Basilius's  right  hand  in 
hers,  said :  iC  No  force  would  be  sufficient  to  bias  my 
will;  and  therefore,  with  all  the  freedom  I  have,  I  give 
you  my  hand  to  be  your  lawful  wife,  and  receive  yours, 
if  you  gire  it  me  as  freely,  and  the  calamity  you  have 
brought  youraelf  into  by  your  precipitate  resolution  does 
not  disturb  or  hinder  it." — "  Yes,  I  give  it  you,"  an* 
swered  BasiNus,  "  neither  discomposed  nor  confused, 
but  whh  the  clearest  understanding  that  heaven  was  ever 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me;  and  so  I  give  and  engage 
myself  to  be  your  husband. "— "  And  1  to  be  your  wife,** 
answered  Quiteria,  "  whether  you  live  many  years,  or 
are  carried  from  my  arms  to  the  grave."— *"  For  one  to 
much  wounded,"  quoth  Sancho  Panza  at  litis  period, 
*  this  young  man  talks  a  great  deal :  advise  him  to  leave 
off  his  courtship  Mid  mind  the  burin*»  of  his  soale 
though,  to  my  thinking,  he  has  it  more  in  his  tongue 
than  between  his  teeth . " 

Basilius  and  Quiteria  being  thus  with  hands  joined, 
the  tender-hearted  priest,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pto* 
nounced  the  benediction  upon  them,  and  prayed  to  God 
fertile  repose  of  the  new-maffried  mant  soul:  who,  as 
soon  as  he  had  received  the  benediction,  suddenly  started 
up,  And  nimbly  drew  out  the  tuck  which  was  sheathed  hi 
his  body.  All  the  bystanders  were  in  astonishment,  and 
some,  more  simple  than  the  vest,  began  to  cry  aloud; 
«  A  miracle!  a  miracle!"  But  Basilius  replied,  «<  No 
miracle,  no  mkaele,  but  a  stratagem!  a  stratagem!1* 
The  priest,  astonished  and  •confounded,  ran  with  both  Us 
hands  to  feel  the  wound,  and  found  that  the  sword  had 
passed,  not  through  Basilius**  flesh  and  ribs,  but  through 
a  hollow  iron  pipe,  filled  with  Mood,  and  cunningly  fit- 
ted to  the  place  and  purpose;  and,  as  it  was  known  af¿ 
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terwarfts,  fhe' blood  was  prepared  by  art,  that  it'coultl 
not  congeal.     In  short,   the  priest,  Camacho,  and  the 
Test  of  the  bystanders,  found  they  were  imposed  upon 
and  deceived.     The  bride  showed  no  signs  of  being  sor- 
ry for  the  trick ;  on  the  contrary,  hearing  it  said  that  the 
marriage,  as  being  fraudulent,   was  not  valid,  she  said 
she  confirmed  it  anew:  from  whence  every  body  con- 
cluded the  business  was  concerted  with  the  knowledge 
and  privity  of  both  parties;  at  which  Camacho  and  his 
abettors  were  so  eonfounded,  that  they  transferred  tlieis 
revenge  to  their  hands,  and,  unsheathing  abundance  of 
«words,  they  fell  upon  Basilius,  in  whose  behalf  as  many 
more  were  instantly  drawn.    Don  Quixote,  leading  thq 
van  on  horseback,  with  his  lance  upon  his  arm,  and  well 
covered  with  his  shield,  made  them  all  give  way.    San* 
cho,  who  took  no  pleasure  in  such  kind  of  frays,  retired 
to  the  jars,  out  of  which  he  had  gotten  his  charming 
skimmings,  that  place  seeming  to  him  to  be  sacred,  and 
therefore  to  be  revered.     Don.  Quixote  cried   aloud, 
"  Hold,  sirs,  hold :  for  it  is  not  fit  to  take  revenge  fo» 
fhe  injuries  done  us  by  loves    and  pray  consider  that 
love  and  war  are  exactly  alike;  andas,  in  war,  it  is  law- 
ful and  customary  to  employ  cunning  and  stratagem  to 
defeat  the  enemy,  so,  in  amorous  conflicts  and  rivalships, 
it  is  allowable. to  put  in  practice  tricks  and  sleights,  in 
order  to  compass  the  desired  end,  provided  they  be  not  to 
the  prejudice  and  dishonour  of  the  party  beloved.    Qui- 
teria  was  Basilius's,  and  Basilius  Quiteria's,  by  the  just 
and  favourable  disposition  of  heaven.     Camacho  is  richy 
and  may  purchase  his  pleasure  when,  .where,  and  how, 
he  pleases.    Basilius  has  but  this  one  ewe-Iamb,;  and  no 
one,  how  powerful  soever,  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  ; 
for  those  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder:  and  whoever  shall  attempt  it,  must  first  pass 
the  point  of  this  lance/'    Then  he  blandished  it  with 
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mcb  rigour  and  dexterity,  that  he  struck  terror  into  all 
-that  did  not  know  him. 

But  Quiteria's  disdain  took  such  fast  hold  of  the  ima- 
gination of  Camacho,  that  it  presently  blotted  her  out  of 
his  memory ;  and  so  the  persuasions  of  the  priest,  who 
was  a  prudent  and  well-meaning  jwui,  had  their  effect, 
and  Camacho  and  those  of  his  faction  remained  pacified 
and  calmed:  in  token  whereof  they  put  up  their  swords 
again  in  their  scabbards,  blaming  rather  the  fickleness  of 
Quiteria  than  the  cunning  of  Basilius,  .  Camacho  rea- 
soned within  himself,  that,  if  Quiteria  loved  Basiling 
when  she  was  a  virgin,  she  wó¡uH  lore  him  also  when  she 
was  married,,  and  that  he  bad  rííore  reason  to  thank  hea- 
ven for  so  good  a  riddance  than  to  repine  at  -the  loss  oif 
her.  Camacho  and  his  followers  being  thus  pacified 
and  comforted,  those  of  Basilius  were  so  too;  and  the 
rich  Camacho,  to  show  he  did  not  resent  the  irick  put 
upon  him,  nor  value  it  at  all,  would  have  the  diversions 
and  entertainments  go  on,  as  if  he  had  been  really  mar- 
ried :  but  neither  Basilius,  nor  his  bride,  nor  their  fol- 
lowers, would  partake  of  them;  and  so  they  went  home 
to  Basilius**  house?  for  the  poor  man,  who  is  virtuouf 
and  discreet,  .has  those  that  follow,  honour,  and  stand 
by  hifll,  as  well  as  the  rich  has  his  attendants  and  flatter- 
ens.  They  took  Don  Quixote  with  them,  esteeming  him 
to  be  a  person  of  worth  and  bravery.  Only  Sancbo't 
soul  was  cloudy  and  overcast,  finding  it  impossible  for 
him  to  stay  and  partake  of  Camacho's  splendid  enter* 
iainment  and  festival,  which  lasted  till  night;  and  thus 
drooping  and  sad  he  followed  his  .master,  who  went  off 
with  Basilius's  troop,  leaving  behind  him  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt,  which  however  he  carried  in  his  mind ;  the 
skimmings  of  the  kettle,  now  almost  consumed  and  spent, 
representing  to  him  the  glory  and  abundance  of  the  good 
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he  had  lost;  and  so,  anxious  and  pensive,  though  net 
hungry,  and  without  alighting. from  Dapple,  he  fot 
lowed  the  track  of  Rosinante. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


Wherein  is  related  the  grand  Adventure  of  the  Cave  of 
Montesinos,  lying  in  the  heart  of  La  Mancha;  to 
which  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  gave  a  happy  Con- 
clusion. 

1  HE  new-married  couple  made  exceeding  much  of  Don 
Quixote,  being  obliged  by  the  readiness  he  had  showed 
in  defending  their  cause;  and  they  esteemed  his  discre- 
tion in  equal  degree  with  his  valour,  accounting  him  a 
Cid  *  in  arms,  and  a  Cicero  in  eloquence.  Three  days 
honest  Sancho  solaced  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom ;  from  whom  it  was  known  that  the  feigned 
wounding  himself  was  not  a  trick  concerted  with  the  fair 
Quiteña,  but  an  invention  of  Basilius's  own,  hoping 
from  it  the  very  success  which  fell  out.  True  it  is,  he 
confessed,  he  liad  let  some  of  his  friends  into  the  secret, 
that  they  might  favour  his  design,  and  support  his. deceit. 
Don  Quixote  affirmed,  it  could  not,  nor  ought,  to  be 
called  deceit,  which  aims  at  virtuous  ends,  and  that  the 
marriage  of  lovers  was  the  most  excellent  of  all  ends: 
observing  by  the  way,  that  hunger  and  continual  neces- 
sity are  the  greatest  enemies  to  love;  for  love  is  gaiety, 
mirth,  and  content,  especially  when  the  lover  is  in  actual 
possession  of  the  person  beloved,  to  which  necessity  and 
poverty  are  opposed  and  declared  enemies.    All  this  be 
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said  with  design  to  persuade  Basilius  to  quit  the  exercise 
*f  those  abilities  in  which  he  so  much  excelled ;  for, 
though  they  procured  him  fame,  they  got  him  no  money ; 
and  that  now  he  should  apply  himself  to  acquire  riches  by 
lawful  and  industrious  means,  which  are  never  wanting 
to  the  prudent  and  diligent.  The  honourable  poor  man, 
if  a  poor  man  can  be  said  to  hare  honour,  possesses  a 
jewel  in  having  a  beautiful  wife;  and  whoever  deprives 
him  of  her,  deprives  him  of  his  honour,  and  a&  it  were 
kills  it.  The  beautiful  and  honourable  woman,  whose 
husband  is  poor,  deserves  to  be  crowned  with  laurels  and 
palms  of  victory  and  triumph.  Beauty  of  itself  alone 
attracts  the  inclinations  otall  that  behold  it,  and  the  royal 
eagles  and  other  towering  birds  stoop  to  the  tempting  lure. 
But,  if  such  beauty  be  attended  with  poverty  and  a  narrow 
fortune,  it  is  besieged  by  kites  and  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey;  and  she  who  stands  firm  against  so  many 
attacks,  may  well  be  called  the  crown  of  her  husband. 
<'  Observe,  discreet  Basilius,"  added  Don  Quixote, 
"  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  certain  sage,  that  there  was 
but  one  good  woman  in  the  world ;  and  he  gave  it  as  his 
advice,  that  every  man  should  think  and  believe  she  was 
lidien  to  his  lot,  and  so  he  would  live  contented.  I  for 
my  part  am  not  married,  nor  have  I  ever  thought  of  being 
so:  yet  would  I  venture  to  give  my  advice  to  any  one, 
who  should  ask  it  of  me,  what  method  he  should  take  to 
get  a  wife  to  his  mind.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  lay  a  greater  stress  upon  charity  than  fortune  ; 
for  a  good  woman  does  not  aoquire  a  good  name  merely 
by  being  good,  but  by  appearing  to  be  so;  for  public 
freedoms  and  liberties  hurt  a  woman's  reputation  much 
more  than  secret  wantonness.  .  If  you  bring  a  woman  ho- 
nest to  your  house,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  her  so, 
and  even  to  make  her  better,  and  improve  her  very  good- 
ness :  but  if  you  bring  her  naughty,  you  will  have  much 
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ado  to  mend  her ;  for  it  is  not  very  easy  to  posa  from  cm* 
extreme  to  another.  I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible;  but  1 
take  it  to  be  erttemcly  difficult/' 

All  this  Sancho  listened  to,  and  said  to  himself,  "  This 
master  of  mine,  when  I  speak  things  pithy  and  substan* 
tial,  used  to  feay,-  I  might  take  a  pulpit  in  my  hand,  and 
go  about  the  world  preaching  fine  things;  and  I  soy  of 
him,  that  when  he  begins  stringing  of  sentences  and  giving 
advice,  he  may  not  only  take  a  pulpit  in  his  hand,  but 
trfo  upon  each  finger,  and  stroll  about  your  market- 
places, crying  out,  Mouth,  what  would  you  have? 
The  devil  take  thee  for  a  knight-errant,  that  knows  every 
thing !  I  believed  in  my  heart,  that  he  only  knew  what 
belonged  to  his  chivalries ;  but  he  pecks  at  every  thing, 
and  thrusts  his  spoon  into  every  dish."  Sancho  muttered 
this  so  loud,  that  his  master,  overhearing  it,  said  to  him, 
"  Sancho,  what  is  it  you  mutter?" — "  I  neither  say  nor 
mutter  any  thing,"  answered  Sancho:  "  I  was  only  say- 
ing to  myself  that  I  wished  I  had  heard  your  worship 
preach  this  doctrine  before  I  was  married;  then  pcrhap» 
I  should  have  been  able  to  say  now,  The  o&  that  is  loose 
is  best  licked" — "  Is  your  Teresa  then  so  bad,  Sancho?" 
said  Don  Quixote. — "  She  is  not  very  bad,"  answered  San- 
cho ;  "  but  she  is  not  very  good  neither,  at  least  not  quite 
so  good  as  I  would  have  her."—-"  You  are  in  the  wrong, 
Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote*  "  to  speak  ill  of  your 
wife,  who  is  the  mother  of  your  children." — *  We  are 
not  in  one  another's  debt  upon  that  score,"  answered  Sail- 
eho;  u  for  she  speaks  as  ill  of  me  whenever  the  fancy 
takes  her,  especially  when  she  is  jealous;  for  then  Satan 
himself  cannot  bear  with  her." 

Three  days  they  stayed  with  the  new-married  couple, 
where  they  were  served  and  treated  like  kings  in  person. 
Don  Quixote  then  desired  the  dexterous  student  to  furnish 
kirn  with  a  guide,  to  bring  him  to  the  cave  of  Montest» 
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nos}  for.be  bad  a  mighty  desire  to  go  down  info  it,  and 
see  with  bis  own  eyes,  whether  the  wonders  related  of  it 
in  all  those  parts  were  true*  The  student  told  him  he 
would  ptocure  him  a  cousin  of  his,  a  famous  scholar, 
and  much  addicted. to  reading  books  of  chivalry,  who 
would  vefy  gladly  carry  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  c*ve  it. 
self,  and  also  show  him  the  lakes  of  Ruydera,  famous  all 
over  La  Mancha,  and  even  all  over  Spain;  telling  him  he 
would  be  a  very  entertaining  companion,  being  a  young 
man  who  knew  how  to  write  books  for  the  press,  and  de* 
dicate  them  to  princes.  In  short,  the  cousin  came, 
mounted  on  an  ass  big  with  foal,  whose  pack-saddle  was 
covered  with  a  doubled  piece  of  an  old  carpet  or  sacking» 
Sancho  saddled  Rebinante,  panneled  Dapple,  and  re- 
plenished his  wallets ;  and  those  of  the  scholar  were  as 
well  provided  sand  soy  commending  themselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  God,  and  taking  leave  of  every  body,  they  set 
out,  bendiqg  their  course  directly  towards  the  famous 
cave  of  Montesinos. 

Upon  the  road  Don  Quixote  asked  the  scholar  of  what 
kind  and  quality  his  exercises,  profession,  and  studies, 
were.  To  which  he  answered,  that  his  profession  was 
the  study  of  humanity  j  his  exercise,  composing  of  books 
for  the  press,  all  of  great,  use,  and  no  small  entertain- 
ment to  the  commonwealth  i  that  one  of  them  was  intitled, 
A  Treatise  of  Liveries,  describing  seven  hundred  and 
three  liveries,  with  their  colours,  mottos,  and  ciphers; 
from  whence  the  cavalier  courtiers  might  pick  and  choose 
to  their  minds,  for  feasts  and  rejoicings,  without  being 
beholden  to  others,  or  beating  their  own  brains  to  invent 
and  contrive  them  to  their  humour  or  design;  "  For," 
Said  he,  u  I  adapt  them  to  the  jealous,  the  disdained,  the 
forgotten,  and  the  absent,  so  property,  that  moré  will  hit 
than  miss.  I  have  also  another  book,  which  I  intend  to 
fall,  The  Metamorphoses %  or  Spanish  Ovid,  of  a  new 
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and  rare  invention ;  for  therein,  imitating  Ovid  in  It  bar* 
lésquc  way,  I  show  who  thé  Giralda  of  Seville  was,  and 
who  the  angel  of  La  Magdalena ;  what  the  conduit  of 
yecinguerra  of  Cordova;  what  the  balls  of  Guisando; 
the  Sable  Mountain;  the  fountains  of  Leganitos,  and  the 
Lavapies  in  Madrid :  not  forgetting  the  Piojo,  that  of  the 
golden  pipe,  and  that  of  the  Priora:  and  all  these,  with 
their  several  allegories,  metaphors,  and  transformations, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  delight,  surprise,  and  instruct, 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  another  book, 'which  I  call, 
A  Supplement  to Poly  dore  Virgily  treating  of  the  inven* 
tion  of  things;  a  work  of  vast  erudition  and  study,  be* 
cause  therein  I  make  out  several  material  things  omitted 
by  Polydore,  and  explain  them  in  a  fine  style*  Virgil 
forgot  tó  tell  us  who  was  the  first  in  the  world  that  had  4 
cold,  and  who  the  first  that  was  fluxed  for  the  French 
disease;  these  points  I  resolve  to  a  nicety,  and  cite  the 
authority  of  above  five-and-twenty  authors  for  them  s  to 
that  your  worship  may  see  whether  I  have  taken  true 
pains,  and  whether  such  a  performance  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  useful  to  the  whole  world." 

Sancho,  who  had  been  attentive  to  the  student's  dis* 
course,  said :  "  Tell  me,  sir,  and  so  may  God  send  you 
good  luck  in,  the  printing  your  books,  can  you  resolve 
me,  though  I  know  you  can^  since  you  know  every 
thing,  who  was  the  first  that  scratched  his  head  t  I,  for 
my  part,  am  of  opinion,  it  must  be  our  first  father 
Adam." — "  Certainly,"  answered  the  scholar;  "  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  Adam  had  a  head  and  hair ;  and  this 
being  granted,  and  he  being  the  first  man  in  the  world, 
lie  must  needs  have  scratched  his  head  one  time  or  ano* 
ther." — "  So  I  believe,"  answered  Sancho:  "  but  tell 
me  now,  who  was  the  first  tumbler  in  the  world?" — 
"  Truly,  brother,"  answered  the  scholar,  u  I  cannot  den 
termine  that  point  üll  I  have  studied  it;  and  I  will' study 
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it  as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  place  where  I  keep  my  booktf, 
and  will  satisfy  you  when  we  see  one  another  again;  for 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  last  time." — "  Look  ye,  sir," 
replied  Sancho,  "  take  no  pains  about  this  matter;  for  I 
have  already  hit  upon  the  answer  to  my  question :  know 
then,  that  the  first  tumbler  was  Lucifer,  when  he  was 
cast,  or  thrown, ,  headlong  from  heaven,  and  came  tum- 
bling down  to  the  lowest  abyss." — "  You  are  in  the  right¿ 
friend,"  replied  the  scholar.  Don  Quixote  said:  "  This 
question  and  answer  are  not  your  own,  Sancho;  you  have 
heard  them  from  somebody  else." — "  Say  no  more,  sir," 
quoth  Sancho;  "  for,  in  good  faith,  if  I  fall  to  question- 
ing and  answering,  I  shall  not  have  done  between  this 
and  to-morrow  morning:  for  foolish  questions  and  ridicu- 
lous answers,  I  need  not  be  obliged  to  any  of  my  neigh- 
bours."-— "  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "you  have 
said  more  than  you  are  aware  of;  for  some  there  are  who 
tire  themselves  with  examining  into,  and  explaining, 
things,  which,  after  they  are  known  and  explained,  sig- 
nify not  a  farthing  to  the  understanding  or  the  memory." 
In  these,  and  other  pleasant  discourses,  they  passed- 
that  day ;  and  at  night  they  lodged  in  a  small  village, 
from  whence,  the  scholar  told  Don  Quixote,  there  were 
but  two  leagues  to  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  and  that,  if 
he  continued  his  resolution  to  enter  into  it,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  himself  with  rope  to  tie  and  let  him- 
self down  into  its  depth.  Don  Quixote  said,  if  it  reached 
to  the  abyss,  he  would  sec  where  it  stopped ;  and  so  they 
bought  near  a  hundred  fathom  of  cord  ;  and  about  two 
ki  the  afternoon  following,  they  came  to  the  cave,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  wide  and  spacious,  but  full  of  briers, 
wild  fig-trees,' and  thorns,  so  thick  and  intricate,  that  they 
quite  blind  and  cover  it.  When  they  arrived  at  it,  the' 
scholar,  Sancho,  and  Don  Quixote,  alighted:  then  the 
two  former  bound  the  knight  very  fast  with  the  cord,  and 
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"while  they  were  swathing  him,  Sancho  said :  "  Have  a 
caro,  dear  sir,  what  you  do ;  do  not  bury  yourself  alive, 
nor  hang  yourself  dangling  like  a  flask  of  wine  let  down 
to  cool  in  a  well ;  for  it  is  no  business  of  your  worship's, 
UQr  does  it  belong  to  you,  to  be  the  scrutineer  of  this  hole, 
which  must  needs  be  worse  than  apy  dungeon." — "  Tie 
pn,  and  talk  not,"  answered  Don  Quixote :  "  for  such  an 
enterprise  as  this,  friend  Sancho,  was  reserved  for  me 
alone.' V- Then  the  guide  said:  u  I  beseecji  your  wor^ 
«hip,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  to  take  good  heed,  and  look 
about  you  with  an  hundred  eyes,  and  explore  what  is 
below  :  perhaps  there  may  be  things  proper  to  be  inserted 
in  my  book  of  metamorphoses/9—"  The  drum  is  in  a 
hand  that  knows  full  well  how  to  rattle  it,"  answered 
Sancho  Panza» 

This  being  said,  and  the  tying  of  Don  Quixote,  not  over 
{lis  armour,  but  his  doublet,  finished,  Don  Quixote  said  > 
"  We  have  been  very  careless  in  neglecting  to  provide  a 
little  bell,  to  be  tied  to  me  with  this  rope ;  by  the  tinkling 
of  which  you  might  hear  me  still  descending,  and  know 
that  I  was  alive  :  but,  since  that  is  now  impossible,  be  the 
hand  of  God  my  guide."  And  immediately  he  kneeled 
down,  and  in  a  low  voice  put  up  a  prayer  to  heaven  for 
assistance  and  good  success,  in  this  seemingly  perilous 
and  strange  adventure :  then  of  a  sudden,  in  a  loud  voice, 
he  said  :  "  O  mistress  of  my  actions  and  motions,  most 
illustrious  and  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso !  if  it  be 
possible,  that  the  prayers  and  requests  of  this  thy  adven* 
turous  lover  reach  thy  ears,  I  beseech  thee,  for  thy 
unheard-of  beauty's  sake,  hearken  to  them ;  for  all  I  beg 
of  thee  is,  not  to  refuse  me  thy  favour  and  protection, 
now  that  I  so  much  need  it.  I  am  just  going  to  pre* 
cipitatc,  to  ingulph,  and  sink,  myself  in  the  profound  abyss 
here  before  me,  only  to  let  the  world  know,  that,  if  thou 
favoured  me,  there  is  no  impossibility  I  would  not  un* 
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dertake  and  accomplish."  And,  no  «tying,  he  drew  new 
to  the  brink,  and  saw  be  could  not  lie  let  dawn,  nor  get 
at  the  entrance  of  the  care,  bat  by  men»  ferce,  arid  cutting 
his  way  through: :  and  so,  laying  his  band  to  his  swordy 
be  began  to  layabout  him,,  and  hdwdewnithe  brajnHce 
and  bushes  atthe  mouth  of /the  cave;  at  whidh  noise  and 
rustling,  an  infinite  jauítíber  of  huge  raven*  and  daws  flew 
out  so  thick  and  so  feat,  that  they  beat.  Don  Quixote  te 
the  ground ;  and,  had  he  been  as  superstitious  as  he  ihnt 
catholic,  he  had  taken  it  for  an  ill  ompn,  and  forborne 
shutting  himself  up  in  such  a  place.  At  length  he  got 
apon  his  legs,  and  seeing  no  more  raven  flying  out,  nor 
other  night-birds,  such  as  bats,  some  of  which  likewise 
few  out  among  the  ravens*  the  scholar  and  Sancho,  giving 
him  rope,  let  him  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fearful 
cavern ;  and,  at  his  gping  in,  Sancho,  giving  him  hit 
blessing,  and  making  4  thousand  crosses  over  him,  said  s 
«  God,  and  the .  rock  of  France,  together  with  the  trinity 
of  Gaeta,  speed  thee,  thou  flower,  and  cream,  arid  skija* 
ming,  ofknighte-errantl  There  thon  goest,  hector  of  the 
world,  heart  of  steel,  and1  arms  of  brass !;  Once  more,  Ged 
guide  thee,  and  send*  thee  back  safe  and  sbubd,  wWhoét 
deceit,  to  the  light  of  this  world,  which  Abu  ¿rt  fafeai 
king,  to  bury  thyself  in  this  obscurity.*  'The  scholar 
uttered  much  the  aamfcpráyfcrt  and  mtttttttrions. 

Don  Quixote  went  down;  calling»  for  mote  ana  mare 
rope,  'which  they  g*Vfe  htm  by  little  and  little \  and  when 
the  vdíéeí  T>y.  (he  windings  of  the  cafre,  could  be  heard 
no  longer, '  and  the  hundred  fathom  oí  eórdtjge  *a¿:  all  let 
down,  they  were  of  opinion  to  pull  Don  Quixote  up 
again,  since  they  could  give  him  ho  more  rope,  flow- 
ever,  they*  delayed  about  «half  an  hour»  and  then  they 
began  to  gather  up  the  rope,  which  they  did  very  easily, 
and  without  any  weight  at  all ;  from  whence  they  con* 
jectured  that  Don  Quixote  remained  in  the  eeve;  ami 
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Sancho,  bdifeving  as  mufch,  wept  bitterly,  and  drew*u£> 
ihagTeathurfy  to  know  the  truth :  but,  coming  to  a  littler 
qbove  eighty  fathoms,  they  felt  a  weight,  at  which  they 
rejoiced  exceedingly.  In  short,  at  about  the  tenth  fa* 
thorn,  they  discerned  Don  Quixote  very  distinctly;  to 
Whom  Sancho. called  out,  sayings  u  Welcome  back  to 
us,  dear  sir?  for  we  began  to  think  you  had  staid  there 
to  breed,"  Bdt  Don  Quixote  answered  not  a  word;  and, 
putting  him  quite  out,  they  perceived  his  eyes  were  shut, 
as  if  he  was  asleep.  They  laid  him  along  on  the  ground, 
and  untied  him*  yet  still  he  did  not  awake.  But  they  so 
turned  and  jogged,  and  re-turned  and  shqsk,  hkri,  that 
after  a  good'  while  he  came  to  himself,  stretching  and 
yaWfling  just  as  if  ht  had  *Waked  out  of  a  heavy  and 
deep  steep:  and  gating  from  sWe  to  side,  as  if  he  was 
«biased,  he  said;  "  God  Jbrgivé  ye,,  friends,,  for. having 
brought  me  away  from 'the  molt  pleasing  and  charming 
yfe<Uid,rigfct  that  ever  mortal  saw  or  lived.  In  short,  i 
am  uoW.tborotigbfy  satisfied  that  all  the  enjoyments  of  this 
Hfe  pass  awliy  like  a  shadow  or  a  dream,  and  fade  away 
tike  the  ¿fewer /of  the  field.,.  O  unhappy  Montesinos! 
O  desperately  wounded  Durandartel  O  unfortunate 
lfeterma!  d  Weeping  Cuadfebat  And  ye  unlucky 
daughters  <tf  Kyydera,  whose  waters. show  what  floods 
of  tears  streamed  from  your  fair  eyes.9'  The  scho- 
lar and  Sancho  listened  to  Don  Quixote's  words,  which 
he  spoke,  as  if  with  immense  pain  he  fetched  them  from 
his  entrailjB.  .  They  entreated  him  to  explain  to  them 
what  it  was  he  had  been  saying,  and  to  tell  them  what 
he  had  seen  in  that;  bell  below-  «  Hell  do  you  call  it  j'f 
said  Dop  Quixote;  "  call  it  so  no  more,  for  it  does  ng 
deserve  tyatname,  as  you  shall  presently  sec."  He  de? 
sired  they  would  give  him  something  to  eat,  for  he  was 
very  hungry.  They  spread  the  scholar's  carpet  upon  the 
<#$n  gfW*  Aey  stddgessed  themselves  to  the  pantry  of 
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his  wallets,  and,  being  all  three  seated  in  loving  and  so- 
cial wise,  they  cottationed  and  supped  all  tinder  one» 
The  carpet  being  removed,  Don  Quixote  de  ía  Mancha 
Mid,  "  Let  no  one  arise;  and,  sons,  be  attentive  to 
me." 


CHAR  XXIII. 


Of  the  wonderful  Things  which  the  unexampled  Dm 
■    Quixote  de  ía  Mancha  declared  ¡he  had  seem  in  the 
deep  Cave  of  Montesinos,  the  Greatness  and  Impossi- 
bility of  which  makes  this  Adventure  pass  for  apa» 
<ryphal. 

It  Tras  about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
sun,  hidden  among  the  clouds,  with  a  faint  light  and 
temperate  rays,  gave  Don  Quixote  an  opportunity,  with- 
out extraordinary  heat  or  trouble,  of  relating  to  his  two 
•illustrious  hearers  what  he  had  seen  in  the  cave  of  If  onto-' 
«nos;  and  he  began  in  the  following  manner  t 
.    "  About  twfelve  or  fourteen  fathom  in  the  depth  of  this 
dungeon,  on  the  right  hand,  there  is  a  hollow  space, 
wide  enough  to  contain*  large  Waggon,  mules  and  *1I:  a 
little  light  makes  its  way  into  it,   through*  some  cracks 
and  holes  at  a  distance  in  the  surface  ofthe  earth.    This 
hollow  and  open  space  I  saw,  just  as  I ,  began  to  weaiy, 
and  out  of  huniour  to  find  myself  pendpnt  and  tied  by  the 
rope,;  and  journeying,. through  that. dark  region  below,, 
,  without  knowing  whither  I  was. going;  and  so  I  deter- 
,  mined  to  enter  into  it,'  and  rest  a  little.    I  called  out  U> 
-  fou  aloud  not  to  let  down  more  rope  till  I  bid  you :  but, 
it  seems,  you  heard  mo  not.    I  gathered  up  the  cord  yo* 
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fed  letdown,  arid,  «oiling  it  up  into  a  heap!  or  botadle,  I 
aatme  downnpojt.it,  extremely  pensive,  and  considering 
what  method  I  should  take  to  descend  to  the  bottom,  . 
haying  nothing  to  support  my  might.  And  being  thus 
thoughtful,  and  in  confusion,  on  a  sudden,  without  any 
endeavour  of  mine,  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  me;  and, 
when  I  least  thought  of  it,  I  awaked,  and  found  myself, 
I  knew  not  by  what  ¿leans,  in  the  midst  of  the  finest, 
pleasantest,  and  most  delightful,  meadow  that  nature 
could  create,  or  the  most  pregnant  fancy  imagine.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes,  wiped  them,  and  perceived  I  was  not 
atfeep,  butreaUy  awake :  but  for  all  that  I  fell  to  feeling 
4&y  head  and  hteast,  to  be  assured  whether  it  was  I  my- 
aelf  who  was  these,  or  some  empty  and  counterfeit  ttlu- 
aion :  but  feeling,  aensatioa,*  and  the  coherent  discourse  I 
made  to  myself,  convinced  me  that  I  was  then  there  the 
«ame  person  I  am  now  here.  Immediately  a  royal  and 
aplaudid  palace  or  castle  presented  itself  to  my  view;  the 
walls  and  battlements  whereof  seemed  to  be  built  of  clear 
and  transparent  .crystal:  from  out  of  which,  through  a 
pair  of  great  folding-doors,  that  opened  of  their  own  ao* 
•tfc*d,  I  nw  tome  forth,  and  advance  towards  me,  a  ve- 
nerable old  man,  clad  in  a  long  mourning  cloke  of  purple 
fake,  «which  trailed  upon  the  ground.  Over  his  shoul- 
ders and  breast  he  wore-a  kind  of  collegiate  tippet  of  green 
«tin:  he  had  a  Mack  Milan  cap  on  his  head,  and  ins 
hoary  tewd  reached  below  his  girdle.  He  carried  no 
'Weapon  at  alt;  only  a  rosary  of  beads  in  his  hand,  bigger 
¿ban  middling  walnuts,  and.every  tenth  bead  like  an  or- 
dinary  ortriefeegg.  His  mien,  his  gait,  hisgravity,  and 
Afegoodly  presence,  each  by  itbelf,  and  all  together,  sur- 
mised ahd  atóaiéd  me.  He  came  lip  to  me,  and  the  first , 
<thifeghe  did  was  to  embrace  me  close;  and  then  ha  said, 
<* !Ii  it « long  time,  most  valorous  knight  Don  Quikoto  de 
4ft  ¡Blandía,  that  we,  who  are  shut  up  and  enchanted  in 
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these  solitudes,  have  hoped  to  sec  you,  that  the  world  bj 
you  may  be  informed  what  this*  deep  cave,  commonly 
called  the  cave  of  Monteemos,  encloses  and  conceals ;  an 
exploit  reserved  for  your  invincible  heart  and  stupendous 
courage.  Come  along  with  me,  illustrious  sir,  that  I 
may  show  you  the  wonders  contained  in  this  transparent 
castle*  of  which  I  am  warder  and  perpetual  guard ;  for 
I  am  Montesinos  himself*  from  whom  this  cave  derivos 
its  name.'  Scarcely  had  he  told  me  he  was  Montesinos, 
when  I  asked  him,  whether  it  was  true,  which  was  re- 
ported in  the  world  above,  that  with  a  little  dagger  he 
had  taken  out  the  heart  of  his  great  friend  Durandarte, 
and  carried  it  to  his  Lady  Belerma,  as  he  had  desired 
him  at  the  point  of  death.  He  replied,  all  was  true,  ex- 
cepting as  to  the  dagger;  for  it  was  neither  a  Agger, 
nor  little,  but  a  bright  poniard  sharper  than  an  awl." 

"  That  poniard,"  interrupted  Sancho,  "  must  have 
been  made  by  Raymond  de  Hoses  of  Seville."—"  I  do 
not  know,"  continued  Don  Quixote :  "  but,  upon  second 
thoughts,  it  could  not  be  of  his  making ;  for  Raymond 
de  Hoxes  lived  bat  the  other  day,  and  the  battle  of  Roa- 
cesvalles,  where  this  misfortune  happened,  was  fought 
many  years  ago.  But  this  objection  is  of  no  importance, 
and  neither  disorders  nor  alters  the  truth  and  connexion 
of  the  story."—"  True,"  answered  the  scholar :  "  pray 
go  on,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  for  I  listen  to  you  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world."—"  And  I  tell  it  with 
no  less,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  and  so  I  say : 

"  The  venerable  Montesinos  conducted  me  to  the  crys- 
talline palace,  where,  in  a  lower  hall,  extremely  cool, 
and  all  of  alabaster,  there  stood  a  marble  tomb  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  on  which  I  saw,  laid  at  full  length, 
a  cavalier,  not  of  brass,  or  marble,  or  jasper,  as  is  usual 
on  other  monument*,  but  of  pure  flesh  and  bones.  His 
right  hand,  which,  to  my  thinking,  was  pretty  hairy  and 
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nervous,  a  sign  that  its  owner  was  very  strong,  was  laid 
on  the  region  of  his  heart;  and  before  I  could  ask  any 
question,  Montesinos,  perceiving  me  in  some  suspense, 
and  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  sepulchre,  said,   c  This  is  my 
friend  Durandarte,  the  flower  and  mirror  of  all  the  ena- 
^noured  and  valiant  knights-errant  of  his  time.     Merlin, 
that  French  enchanter,  keeps  him  here  enchanted,  as 
•he  does  rae,  and  many  others  of  both  sexes.     It  is  said, 
he  is  the  son  of  the  devil ;  though  I  do  not  believe  bim 
to  be  the  devil's  don,  but  only,  as  the  saying  is,  that  be 
knows  one  point  more  than  the  devil  himself.     How,  or 
'why,  he  enchanted  ns,  nobody  knows:  but  time  will 
bring  it  to  light,  and  I  fancy  it  will  not  be  long  first. 
'What  I  wonder  at  is,  that  I  am  as  sure  as  it  is  now 
day,  that  Durandarte  expired   in  my  arms,  and  that, 
after  he  was  dead,  I  pulled  out  his  heart  with  my  own 
hands;   and  indeed  it  could  not  weigh  less  than  two 
'pounds:    for,  according  to  the  opinion  of  naturalists, 
'  he,  who  has  a  large  heart,  is  endued  with  more  courage 
than  he  who  has  a  small  one/ — *  It  being  then  certain, 
that  this  cavalier  really  died,1  said  I,  '  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  he  complains  every  now  and  then,  and  sighs, 
as  if  he  were  alive  ?*    This  was  no  sooner  said,  but  the 
wretched  Durandarte,  crying  out  aloud,  said :    "  O  my 
dear  cousin  Montesinos !  'the  last  thing  I  desired  of  you, 
when  I  was  dying,  and  my- soul  departing,  was,  to  carry 
my  heart,  ripping '  it  out  of  my  breast  with  a  dagger  or 
poniaitl,  to  Belerma."    The  venerable  Montesinos,  hear- 
ing this,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  complain- 
ing cavalier,  and,  With*  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  to  him, 
' '  Long  since,  O  my  dearest  cousin  Durandarte,  I  did 
'  what  you  enjoined  me  in  that  bitter  day  of  our  loss :  I 
took  out  your  heart,  as  well  as  I  could,  without  leaving 
the  least  bit  of  it  in  your  breast ;  I  wiped  it  .with  a  lace* 
handkerchief,  and  took' it,  and  went:  off  full  ¿peed  with 
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ti  for  France?  having  first  laid  yot»itt  the  boiapkl/pptfi* 
earth,  shedding  as  many  tear» its  sufficed  to  Waftbity^aods? 
and  clean  away  the  blood,  which  stuck  to  them  by  ra- 
king in  your,  entrails.    By  {the  same  token,  dear  cousin 
of  my  soul,  in  tíie  first  place  I  lighted  iupon,  going  fjroia 
RoncesvaUes,  I  sprinkled  *  ( little  salt  over  your  heart, 
that  it  might  not  ptyik,  and  might  keep,  tf  not  fresh,  at 
least  dried  up,  till  it  canje  >to  the  Wj  £eleraa ;  who, 
together  'with  you  and  me^japd  your  squijre  Guadiana, 
and  the  Duenna  Ruydera,  a&d  Jie^r  seven  daughters*  aqd 
two  nieces,  with  several  qthrt*  <tf  your  friends  and  act 
quaintance,  Jiate  been  kept,  here^ftchantied  by  the  .s$gg 
Merlin  these  many  years  past ;  m$,  though  it  be  afcoye 
five  buddfed  yearfe.  ago,  not  one*  &f  us  is  dqad:  ouly 
Ruydera  and  her  daughters  arf$  niece*  are  gpqe,  vfanfl, 
because  of  their  weepiagy   IVJerli^,  out  of  compacta, 
turned  info  «G  many  iake%  wjhiclf,  at  ¡this  time,  in the 
world  of  the  living,  and  i&  the  .province  pf  La  ¡Mancha» 
are  called  the  lakes  of  Uwyclera.      The  seven,  sisters 
belong  tp  the  king»  of  &p*inf.  and.  the  two  nieces'  to. the 
knights  of.  a  Very  holy  cfrdeir,  fcsdlcd  the  knightaof  Saint 
John.     Guadiana' also,  yQur  square,  bewailing  yotfi  mis* 
fortune,  was  changed  into  a  Hver  o<  Uis  own  n^rae ;  who, 
arriving  at  tfre  surface  of  the  efv^  ;jyid  seeing  the  sun  of 
another  sky*  traa  sp  grjaved?a$  Rethought  of  forsaking 
you,  that,  he  plunged  again  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth: 
but,   it  beipg  impossible  to  avoipd  taking  the  natural 
course,  he  rises  now  aqd  then,  and  shows  himself  where 
the  sun  and  people  may  see  him.     The  aforesaid  lakes 
supply  him  with  their  waters,  with  which,  aiftd  several 
others  that  join  him,  he  enters  stately  #^nd  grcaft  into  I\>r» 
tugal.    N eVertheless,  whithersoever  he  gocsjf he  discovers 
.his  grief  and  melancholy,   breeding  in  hja  waters,  not 
delicate  and  costly  fish,  but  ¿only  coarse  an<l  un*  ;oury 
ones,  very   different  from  those  of  the  gokjea  Tugus- 
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And  what  I  bow  tteH  you,  O  my  dearest  cousin,  I  have 
often  told  you  befóte ;  and  since  you  make  me  no  answer, 
I  fancy  you  do  not  believe  me,  or  do  not  hear  me ; 
Which*  X*od  knows,  afflicts  rae  very  much.  One  piece 
of  news  however  I  will  tell  you,  which,  if  it  serves  not  to 
alleviate  your  grief,  wilt  in  no  wise  increase  it.  Know 
then,  that  yon  have  here  present  (open  your  eyes,  and 
yon  wiH  see  him)  that  great  knight,  of  whom  the  sage 
Merlin  prophesied  so  many  things;  that  Don  Quixote  do 
la  Mancha,  I  say,  who,  with  greater  advantages  than  in 
the  ages  past,  has,  w  the  present  times,  restored  the 
long- forgotten  older  of  knight-errantry;  by  whose  means 
and  favour  we  may,  perhaps,  be  disenchanted;  for  great 
exploits  are  reserved  for  great  men. ' — '  And  though  it 
should  fall  out  otherwise,9  answered  the  podr  Durandarte 
with  a  faint  and  low  voice,  '  though  it  should  not  prove 
so,  O  cousin,  I  say,  patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards:9 
and,  turning  himself  on  one  side,  he  relapsed  into  his  ac- 
customed silence,  without  speaking  a  word  more. 

"  Then  were  heard  great  cries  and  waitings,  accom- 
panied with  profound  sighs  and  distressful  sobbings.  I 
turned  my  head  about,  and  saw  through  the  crystal  walls 
a  procession,  in  two  Mes,  óf  most  beautiful  damsels,  all 
clad  in  mourning,  with  white  turbans  on  their  heads  after 
the  Turkish  fashion;  and  last  of  all,  in  the  rear  of  the 
files,  came  a  lady  (for  by  her  gravity  she  seemed  to  be 
such)  clad  also  in  Mack,  with  a  <*hite  veil  so  long, 
that  it  kissed  the  ground.  Her  turban  was  twice  as  huge 
as  the  largest  of  the  others:  her  eyebrows  were  joined; 
her  nose  was  somewhat  flattish ;  her  mouth  wide,  but  her 
lips  red:  her  teeth,  which  she  sometimes  showed,  were 
thin  set,  and  not  very  even,  though  as  white  as  blanched 
almonds.  She  carried  in  her  hand  a  fine  linen  handker- 
chief, and  in  it,  as  seemed  to  me,  a  heart  of  mummy,  it 
appeared  to  he  so  dry  and  withered.    Montesinos  told 
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tte,'tfeai  all  those  of  the  procession  were  servants  to  Du- 
randarte  and  Belerma,  and  were  there  enchanted  with 
their  master  and  mistress,  and  that  she,  who  came  last, 
bearing  the  heart  in  the  linen  handkerchief,  was  the  Lady 
Belerma  herself,  who,  four  days  in  the  week,  made  that 
procession,  together  with  her  damsels,  singing,  or  rather 
weeping,  dirges  over  the  body  and  over  the  piteous 
heart  of  his  cousin;  and  that  if  she  appeared  to  be  some- 
what ugly,  or  not  so  beautiful  as  fame  reported,  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  bad  nights  and  worse  days  she  passed 
in  that  enchantment,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  great 
wrinkles  under  her  eyes,  and  her  broken  complexion :  as 
to  her  being  pale  and  hollow-eyed,  it  was  not  occasioned 
by  the  periodical  indisposition  incident  to  women,  there 
not  having  been,  for  several  months,  and  even  years 
past,  the  least  appearance  of  any  such  matter;  but  mere- 
ly by  the  affliction  her  heart  feels  from  tfhat  she,  carries 
continually  in  her  hands :  which  renews  and  revives  in 
her  memory  the  disaster  of  her  untimely  deceased  lover: 
for  had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  great  Dulcinea  del  Toboso 
herself,  so  celebrated  in  these  parts,  and  even  over  the 
whole  world,  would  hardly  have  equalled  her  in  beauty, 
good-humour,  and  sprightliness. 

"  6  Fair  and  softly/  said  I  then,  f  good  Signor  Mon- 
tesinos :  tell  your  story  as  you  ought  to  do ;  for  you  know 
that  comparisons  are  odious,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
need  of  comparing  any  body  with  any  body»  The  peer- 
less Dulcinea  is  what  she  is,  and  the  Lady  Donna  Belerma 
is  what  she  is,  and  what  she  has  been,  and  so  much  for 
that.9  To  which  he  answered,  '  Signor  Don  Quixote, 
pardon  me :  I  confess  I  was  m  the  wrong,  in  saying  that 
the  Lady  Dulcinea  would  hardly  equal  the  Lady  Beler- 
ma: my  understanding,  by  1  know  not  what,  guesses, 
that  your  worship  is  her  knight,  and  ought  to  hav<ffiiade 
jne  bite  my  tongue,  sooner  thaa  compare  her  to  any  thing 
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but  hew*  itsejf.*  With  tiús  saikfeetta*  gima  me  by 
the  great  Montesinos,  my  heart  was  delivered  from  the 
surprise  it  Fats  in  at  Rearing  roy  mfctreps  compared  with 
pelerina."— "  And  Í  too  admire,"  qnotb  S**eho,  £<  that 
your  worship  did  not  fell  uppi*  fLfae  old  fellow,  and  bmise 
ÍIÍ5  bones  with  Wckipg,  and  pluck  hi*  beard  for  him,  til} 
yov  had  jyrt  left  fim  a  hair  in  it." — "  No,  friend  6an- 
cbp*"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  it  did  not  hegome  me  to 
dp  so  j  for  we  axe  all  bpund  to  respect  old  men,  though 
*hey  he  wot  Jutfghts,  and  especially  those  who  are  anch, 
and  enchanted  into  the  bargain*  I  ¿now  very  well  I  wa» 
3pt  M  all  behindhand  with  km  in  several  other  question* 
fnd  answers  which  passed  hetween  i*s." 

Here  the  scholar  said»  u  I  pannot  imagine,  Sigper  Dob 
Quixote,  bow  your  worship,  in  the  short  spatee  of  time 
you  have  hp»  there  jbe)pw,  could  see  so  many  things, 
pud  tajk  and  awpijer  go  much. "— "  How  long  i*  U  since  I 
•yent  dpwn?"  jpked  Pon  Quixote. — "  A  little  above  an 
ipur,"  answered  Sancho. — "  That  cannot  he,"  replied 
,  pon  Quixote;  "  for  night  came  upon  me  there,  and  then 
it  grew  day;  twd  then  night  came  3gain,  and  day  again, 
tjjree  times  successively :  so  thai  by  my  account  I  «art 
iave  been  three  days  in  tho$e  party,  so  remote  awl  hidden 
ftpm  Qur  sight." — (c  l^fy  master,"  paid  Saneho,  ''  must 
seeds  be  ip  the  r^ght ;  for,  aaeyery  thing  ha*  happened  to 
lira  in  the  way  of  eqchantnwit,  what  seems  to  us  but  an 
lour,  mv  se^n  there  three  days  and  throe  nights."-*» 
"  It  is  *fy7  PP$wprp4  Don  Qnixote.-r-"  And  hns  your 
worship,  gpqflsir,  saAep  *ny  thing  in  all  this  time  3"  said 
thp  sphpJa^T*-"  J  }wv*  not  broken  my  fast  with  on*  month» 
fry*  »n«er$d  JXp^  Qai?«te,  "  no?  have  I  been  hungry, 
or  so  piucji  as  tju>fgfct  pf  it  all  the  white- *  — "  Do  the  en- 
<ihapte(l  atf?"  *jú4  the  spholar.—"  Thoy  do  not  eat,* 
W$*fced  ppn  Quppefe,  "  nor  are  they  troubled  with  the 
gffifta  e^p^emitnt^  though  it  ¡a  a  coqmon  opinion,  that 
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titeitfftrife,  their  beards,  *id  «íei*  hair,  gr&W."—"  AiWf, 
sir,  dor  the  enchanted  steep?"  flsottf  Satíétofr.— «  No,' 
truly,"  answered  Etotf  Qufaróte;  lí  at  feast,  in  the  ttrree 
dayvthat  I  have  beéfr  atfHWgst  tíhert,  not  one  of  them  has? 
closed  a*  eye>  nor  I  riekhe*."— "  Hete,"  (Juóth  Sancho, 
"  (he  proverib  bift  right;  ¿FeU ni& yam*  cófáptíriy,  and  1 
&iff  UÜ  you  tbkni  yott  mré.  If  your  WortWp  keeps  com- 
pany with  those  who  fast  and  Watch,  tf  hat  WWtdér  is  Ü 
that  you  neither  é*f  nor  sleep  While  yo*  art*  with  them  * 
Bui  pardon-  mé,  good  master  of  mine,  if  I  tell  yotrr  itoN 
*hip,  that>  óf  aU  you  have  bee*  saying,  God*  take1  rifó  (Í 
***  going  to  ¿ay  the  devil)'  if  I  believe  one  word." — 
"How  so?"  said  the  scholar:  "  iflgnor  Don  Quhtote 
fhen  must  have  lied;  who,  if  he  had  a  nfcimf  to  it,  ha& 
not  had  time  to  imagine  and  compose  such  a  heap  ot 
Kes."— "  I  do  not  believe  my  maste*  lies,"  answered 
Sancho.—"  If  not,  What  do  you'  beTieveí"  ifrhf  Dart 
Quixote.*-"  I  believe,"  answered*  Saiicho,  "  that  the* 
tómf  IferKii,  of  those  netHroihaAcert,  Who- enchanted  alt 
Ihe  eneW  your  wotship  sfcys  you  -&W  arid  ¿otiversefd  wflfc 
there  below,  have  erfetámed  iirfo  yotir  intagluatidiror  me* 
mory  all  thisf  stuff  you  have  already*  told  us,  or  that  re- 
ibatns  tobé  told." 

"Such  a  thing  might  be,  Sancho,"  rejflfcd  Dótí'Oüí*- 
ote;  "but  it  i$  not  so:  for*  what  Is  hare  tdkfed  Í  saw 
with  iüy  own  eyes',  and  touched  with  iñy  OWn  hands: 
but  what  will  you  say,  when  J  tell  you,  that,  anlOtígáií 
infinite  member  of  things  arid  woúíd¿rs  shown  me  by  Mon- 
festao?,  which  I  will  recount  in  the  progfcstfdf  óút  jotír- 
itey,  atleistfter,  and  iti  their  due  time,  for  they  dó  not  all 
bdoflg  properly  to  this  place,  he  ¿howed  iíié  three  coun- 
try wenche*  who  wefe'dancing  and  capetirig  like  anylids 
about  those  chartnlng fields;  and'  scarcely  had  I  eipi&i 
them,  when  I  knew  one  of  them  to  be  the  peetless  Dulcinea 
délT<*boso*>  and1  the  other  two  the  very  same  wehches 
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that  came  with  her,  whom  we  talked  with  at  their  coming 
out  of  Toboso*  I  asked-  Montesinos  whether  he  knew 
them.  He  answered,  No,  but  that  he  took  them  to  be 
some  ladies  of  quality  lately  enchanted,  for  they  had  ap- 
peared in  those  meadows  but  a  few  days  before;  and  that 
I  ought  not  to  wonder  at  it,  for  there  were  a  great  many 
other  ladies  there,  of  the  past  and  present  ages,  enchanted 
under  various  and  strange  figures,  among  whom  he  knew 
Queen  Ginebra,  and  her  duenna  Quintannona,  cup-bearer 
to  Lancelot  wfren  he  arrived  from  Britain."  When 
Sancho  heard  his  master  say  all  this,  he  was  ready  to  run 
distracted,  or  to  die  with  laughing ;  for,  as  he  knew  the 
truth  of  the  feigned  enchantment  of  Dulcinea,'  of  whom  he 
himself  had  been  the  enchanter,  and  the  bearer  of  that 
testimony,  he  concluded  undoubtedly  that  his  master  liad 
lost  his  senses,  and  was  in  all  points  mad ;  and  therefore 
lie  said  to  him:  "  In  an  evil  juncture,  and  in  a  worse 
reason,  and  in  a  bitter  day  7  dea*  patron  of  mine,  did  you 
go  down  to  the  other  world ;  and  in  an  unlucky  moment 
did  you  meet  with  Signor  Montesinos,  who  has.  returned 
you  baek  to  us  in  such  guise.  Your  worship  was  very 
well  liere  above,  entirely  in  your  senses,  such  as  God 
tad  given  you,  speaking  sentences  and  giving  advice  at 
<3vcry>turn,  -and  noty  as  now,  relating  the  greatest  extra- 
vagancies; that  can*  be  imagined." — "  As  L  know;  you, 
Sanche,,",  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  I  make  no  account 
of  your  words."—"  Nor  I  of  your  worship's,"  replied 
Sancho.  "  You  may  hurt  me  if  you  will,  you  may  kill 
íne  if  you  please,  for  .those  I  have  said  already,  or  those 
I  intend  to  say  if  you  dp  not  correct  and  amend  your 
own.  But  tell  me,  sir,  now  we  are  at  peace,  how  or 
by  what  did  you  know  the  lady  our  mistress?  And  if 
jfcu  spoke  to  her,  what  said  you,  and  what  answer  did 
she  make  you?" 

ki  I  knew  her,"    answered  Don  Quixote,  "by   the 
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tery  same  clothes  ¿he  wore  when  you  showed  her  to  me; 
I  spoke  to  her;  but  she  answered  me  not  a  word  r  on  the 
contrary,  she  turned  her  back  upon  me,  and:  fled  away 
with  so  much  speed,  that  an  arrow  could  not  overtake? 
her.     I  would  have  followed  her ;  but  Montesinos  advised 
me  not  to  tire  myself  with  so  doing,  since  it  would  be  in 
vain ;  besides,  it  was  now  time  for  me  to  think  «f  re- 
turning and  getting  out  of  the  care.    He  also  told  me, 
that  in  process  of  time,  I  should  be  informed  of  the  means 
•f  disenchanting  himself,  Belerma,  Durandartc,  and  ail 
the  test  there.  .  But  what  gave  me  the  most  pain  of  any 
thing  I  saw  or  took  notice  of  was,  that,  while   Monte» 
sinos  was  saying  these  things  to  n»e>  ihete  approached 
me  on  one  side,  unperceived  by  me,  one  of  the  two 
companions  of  the  unfortunate  Dulcinea,  and,  with  tear» 
in  her  eyes,  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice,  said  .to  me: 
'  My  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  kisses  your  worship's 
hands,  and  desires  you  to  let  her  know  how  you  do  ;* 
and,  being  in  great  necessity,  she  abo  earnestly  beg* 
your  worship  would  be  pleased  to  lend  her,  upon  Una    , 
new  dimity  petticoat  I  have  brought  here,  six  reals,  or 
what  you  have  about  you,  which  she  promises  to  retura 
very  shortly.9    This  message  threw  me  into  suspense  and 
wonder ;  and,  turning  to  Signor  Montesinos,  I  demanded 
of  him  ;  4  Is  it  possible,  Signor  Montesinos,  that  persons 
of  quality   under  enchantment  suffer  necessity  ?'      To 
which  he  answered ;  6  Believe  me,  Signor  Don  Quixote* 
de  la  Mancha,  that  what  is   called  necessity  prevails 
every  where,  extends  to  all,  and  reaches  every,  body* 
not  e*cusiog  even  tho^e:who  are  enchanted :  and  since. 
the  Lady  Dulcinea  Sends,  to  desire  of  you  those  six  reals,) 
and  the  pawn  is,  in  appearance,  a  good  one,  there  is  n<# 
more  to  be  dene  but  to  give  her  them ;  for  without  doubt, 
4he  mast  needs  be  in  some  very  great  strait.'—'  I  will: 
take  no  pawn,'  answered  I ;   *  nor  can  I  send  her  what; 
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she  des»*,  for  I  have  b«t  four  reals  i9  which  I  sent  her* 
being  those  you  ga*e  me  the-  other  «fay,  Sancho,  té 
bestow  iff  abas  on  the  poos  J  should  meet  with  upon 
the  rood ;  aad  I  said  to  the  damsel :  *  Sweetheart,  «ell 
jmr  lady,  that  I  aggrieved  to  my  soul  at  her  distresses, 
and  wish  I  were  a  Fucar*  to  remedy  tfiem :  and  pray 
let  her  knflw,  that  £  neither  can  hot  will  have  healthy 
while  I  want  her  amiable  presfcner  aad  discreet  convex 
sation.;  atid  that  I  beseech  her,  witb  all.  imaginable  ea¿* 
neatness^  that  she  would  vouchsafe  to  lcthuretff  be  see»/ 
and  conversed  with  by  Ais.  her*  captive*  servant  and  b** 
wildered  hnigfct.    felL  her  y  that,  when-  she  least  thinks 
•fit,  she  will  hear  it  said,  that  I  hove  made  m  ottband 
wow,  libe  that  made  by  the  Manjuis*>f  Mantua,  to  ne- 
weoge  his  nephew  Valdo*  inoe,  wfcen  h*  fimad  hiaa 
feady  to  espire  in  the  midst  of  the  mountain ;  wfaiob 
was,  not'  to  eat  bread  upon  a  table-doth,  witb  the  other 
.  *Ho  whimr  he  the*  aided;  till  he  bad*  avenged!  hi» 
death.    In  Kfce  amante*  will  I  take  no  rfcst,  but  ttkvén* 
Ac  seven  parte  of  the*  rmiver#e  with  moré  punctuality 
than  did  the  Infante  Don  Pedro  of  Portegal",  till  she  b* 
disenchanted.'— *  All  this  and  more  your  worship  owes 
toy  lady/  answered  the  damsel;  and)  taking  the  four 
reals,  instead  of  making  me  a  courtsey,  aht  cut  m  caper 
Ml  two  yards  high  in  the  air. 

"  O  holy  God!"  cried  Sancho  aloud  at  this  junetuif, 
H  i»  it  possible  there  should  be  such  a  one  ift  thw^arld* 
and  that  Jcnohanters'  and  ^eoohantnietft»  should  haves  suéfc 
power  wet  him,  ae  to  change  my  muster's  goert  uiider^ 
standing  into  sty  extravagartt  drtadtesa!  O  sht  sirl  fit* 
Godrs  sake,  took  to  youráélfr  uad  stand  tip  for  y<m 
honour,  and  gt*t  no  ére¿Bt  tothes*  tttnkies,  wtiotl  have 
diminished  and* decayed  your  senee*"— "  It  is  you* 
tore  of  me¿  Sancho,  make*  yon  talk attbisnwtej"  r&pliai* 
Bon  Quijote;  <*  aad  not  being  experienced  in  thethfegf 
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#f  the  world,  you  take  every  thing,  in  winch  ibeare  is  the 
least  difficulty,  for  impossible  :  bmt  ¿he  time  will  come, 
as  I  said  before,  when  I  shall  tell  you  some  other  of  the 
things  I  have  seen  below,  which  will  make  you  givm 
credit  to  wbat  I  have  now  told  yon,  the  tenth  of  which 
•dmite  of  no  reply  or  dispute  ** ." 


CHAF.  XXIV. 


In  which  are  recounted  a  thousand  ImperHnencies  ne+ 
eessary  to  the  right  Understanding  of  this  grana 
History. 

1HE  translator  of  this  grand  history  from  tbe  original 
jrrUteft  by  its  first  antbor  Cid  Hamete  Benengelj,  sayst 
fhat  oomiqg  to  tbe  chapter  o£  the  adventure  of  th«  save 
pf  Mpntetfnos,  be  found  in  the  margin  these  words  of 
IJamete 's  wn  hand-writing  ; 

"  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  or  believe,  that  all  thai 
is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  happened  to  tb* 
valorous  Don  Quixote  exactly  as  it  is  (hex*  written  t  the 
reason  is,  because  all  the  adventures  hitherto  related 
might  bavg  happened  and  are  probable ;  but  in  thi* 
pf  the  care  I  find  no  possibility  of  its  being  true,  at  it 
exceeds  all  reasonable  bounds.  But  for  m*tp  think  thai 
Don  Quixote,  being  a  gentleman  of  tbe  greatest  veracity» 
»jid  a  knight  of  the  most  worth  pf  any  pf  his  time,  would 
Ull  a  lio,  Í9  a#  Jittlc  possible  ¡  for  he  would  not  utter  a 
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falsehood,  though  he  were  to  be  shot  to  death  with  aY* 
rows.  On  the  other  hand,  I  consider,  that  he  told  it 
with  all  the  aforesaid  circumstances,  and  that  he  could 
not,  in  so  short  a  space,  have  framed  so  vast  a  machine 
of  extravagancies-:  and  if  this  adventure  seems  to  bo 
apocryphal,  I  am  not  ia  fault ;  and  so,  without  affirm» 
ing  it  for  true  or  false,  I  write  it.  Since,  reader,  you 
have  discernment,  judge  as  you  see  fit ;  for  I  neither 
ought  nor  can  do  any  more  :  though  it  is  held  for  cer- 
tain, that,  upon  his  death-bed,  he  retracted,  and  said, 
he  had  invented  it  only  because  it  was  of  a  piece,  and 
squared  with  the  adventures  he  had  read  of  in  his 
histories. " 
Then  the  translator  goes  on  saying : 

1IIE  scholar  was  astonished,  no  less  at  the  boldness 
of  Sancho  Panza,  than  at  the  patience  of  his  master, 
judging  that  the  mildness  of  temper  he  then  showed 
sprung  from  the  satisfaction  he  had  just  received  in 
seeing  his  mistress  Dulcinea  del  Tobbso,  though  en- 
chanted ;  for,  had  it  not  been  so,  Sancho  said  such  words 
and  things  to  him  as  richly  deserved  a  cudgelling; 
and  in  reality  he  thought  Sancho  had  been  a  little  too 
saucy  with  his  master :  to  whom  the  scholar  said :  i€  For 
my  part,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  I  reckon  the  pains  of 
my  journey  in  your  worship's  company  yfcry  well  be- 
stowed, having  thereby  gained  four  things:  The  first, 
your  worship's  acquaintance,  which  I  esteem  a  great 
happiness.  The  second,  my  hating  learned  what  is  en- 
closed in  this  cave  of  Montesinos,  with  the  metamor- 
phoses of  Guadina,  and  the  lakes  of  Ruyctera,  which . 
will  serve  me  for  my  Spanish  Ovid  I  have  now  in  hand. 
The  third  is,  to  have  learned  the  antiquity  of  card-play- 
ing, which  was  in  use  at  least  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Great,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  word's 
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your  worship  says  Durandnrte  spoke,  after  Montesinos 
had  been  talking  to  htm  a  long  time,  when  he  awoke, 
saying,  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards,:  and  this  allu- 
sion to  caffdf,  and  this  way  of  shaking,  he  could  not 
learn,  during  his  enchantment,  but  when  he  was  in 
France*  and  in  the  days  of  the  said  Emperor  Charles  the 
Great ;  aid  this Remark  comes  pat!  for  the  other  book  I 
am  upon,  the  Supplement  to  Poly  dore  Virgil  on  the 
Invention  of  Antiquities :  for  I  believe1  he  has  forgotten 
to  insert/  that  of  cards  in  his  work,  as  I  will  now  do  in 
mine ;  which  tfill  be  of  great  importance,  especially  asi 
shall  allege  the.  authority  of  so> grave  and  true  an  author 
as  Signor  Dumndarte.:  The  fourth  ii,  the  knowing  with 
certainty  the  source  of  the  river  Guadiana,'  hitherto 
«tknown.17  .,-,*.     1      •   •.    v    ii 

"  Yon  are  in  the  xigtó," 'said  Don  ¡Quixote:  «  but  I 
wonM  faih  know,  if  by  the  gfate'of  God  a  licence  be 
granted  you  for  printing  ytaur.bobks;  which  I  doubt,  tó 
whom  yon  iatónd  .to  inscribe  íthemí7'^4'  There  are  lords 
and  grandees  enough  irt  Spaing  to. whom  they  may  be 
dedicated,"  said  ¡the  scholar;  "Notmamy,"  answered 
Den  Quixote  j  "  not/because,  they  -do  not  deterVe  a  de- 
dication* bufcbecanse.  they  will  not  receive  ioae,  to  avoid 
.  lying  widen anijohligatioh/af  making  aucfr  a  return  as 
seems  due  to  th<f  pains  and ;  cóniptósáneebf  the  authors- 
I  know  a  priiice^fwJw.raal^  amends  far  what  is  want- 
ing in  th&rest,  with  so  many  advamftagei,  that,  if  I  durst 
presan*  to  publish  them**  perhaps  I  might  stir  up  envy 
in  several  noble  breasts.  (But  let  this  rest  till  a  more 
convenient  season,  and  let  ■  ¡us  now  consider  where  we 
shall  lodge,  to-night "— "  Not  far  from  hence,"  answered 
the  scholar,  "  is  a  hermitage,  in  which  lives  a  hermit, 
who,  they  say,  has  been  a  soldier,  and  hop  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  Christian,  and  very  discreet  and 
charitable.    Adjoining  to.  the  hermitage'  be  has  a  little 
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house,  built  at  his  own  cort ;  but,  though  smaffv  it  is 
targe  enough  to  receive  gufcsts."*?r"  Has  this  sank  fceiv 
mit  ally  poultry  2"  quoth  Sanchou  "  Few  hermits*  arc 
without,"  answered  Don  Quixote  ;.  <f  for  these  now  in 
fashion  ate  not  fika  those  in  th*  deserts,  of  <£gft>t,  wh* 
were  clad  with  teatfel  of  the  paha-tree,  and  lived  upon 
toots  of  the  earth.  I  would  not  he  tmdarsfcoéd,  a*  *f?  by 
apeaking  wall  of  the  lattery!  reflected  <üpats  tbe<  Jbnner  t 
J  only  mean  that  the  penances  of  our  tinies  do»  not  come 
«pi»  the  austerities  and  stridtness  oftnose  days.  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  thej?  ma>y  iiot  bfe  <áll  goad  v  a^t  least 
I  take  them  to  be  so  r  tnd^  at  the*  worst,  the  hypocrite, 
who  feigns  himself  feood}  docs  less  hint  titan  thefun~ 
d¿sgmdedfsinnér."\ 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,,  they  perceived» 
man  on  foot  eotoingv  towards  them,  walking  mecy  fa&tT 
and  switching  .on  &  mufaleadan  with  lancea  ándihfclbtads» 
When  he  cane  *p  to  thehv  he  saluted  thenv  andfjpfcssed 
an.  Don»  Qufeote-éaíd  tó  him :  M  Hdd,  honest  iriewd  t 
methinks  you  gofitater  than  is  convenient  for  that  mulé.^ 
— m«  I  cannot  stay  "  answered  the  man  ;-  <*  for  the  anna 
you  see  I  am  carrying  aw  im  he  made  use  of  ta-wbrrow, 
So  that  I  am  under  a  necessity  not  to  stop,  andís^adiew  ? 
but*  if  you  would  know  far  what  purpose  I  dkry  tbtfnv 
I  intend  to  lodge  this  qightattie  inn  beyoild  tfce  her-^ 
mitage,  and*  if  ydu  travel  the  samEc  voad¿  ybu  wltl  fimd 
me  there,: where. 1  wiM  tell  you  wanderb ;  and,  once  more; 
God  be  with  you."  Thai  }e  prkked  on  the  fettle  at 
that  rate,  that  Don  Qufaote'had.  no  time  to  inquire  whatr 
wanders  they  were  he  designed' to  tell  them  t  andyas  he 
was  not  a  little  curious,;  and  always  tormented  Vfith  the 
desire  of  hearing  new  things,,  he  gave  orders  for  their 
immediate  departure,. resolving  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
ian>  without  touching  at  the  hermitage,  where  the  echo* 
lar  troahl  have  had  them  lodge  ^ .  This  was:  dona  accords 
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ingly:  they  mounted,  and  eH  three  took  (he  direct 
toad  to  the  inn,  at  which  they  arrived  a  little  before 
TOghrt-fall.  The  scholar  desired  Don  Quixote  to  take 
k  step  to  the  herroitaf  e  to  drink  one  draught  *  and  scarcely 
had  Sancho  Flanea  heard  this,  when  he  titeeied  Dapple 
towards  the  hermitage,  and  Don  Quísote  and  the  «chalar 
did  the  same  *  but  Sancho1  s  ill  luck,  it  seems,  would 
have  it,  that  the  hermit  was  not  at  home,  as  the  y  were 
told'  by  an  under«hermit,  whom  they  found  in  the  her» 
mitaga.  They  asked  him  for  the  dearest  wine;  he  an* 
¿wered,  his  master  had  none;  but,  if  they  wanted  cheap 
water,  *  he  weald  gire  them  some  wkh  all  liis  heart.  "  If 
I  had  wanted  water,"  answered  Sánoho,  "  there  are  wells 
enough  upon  the  road,  from  whence  I  might  have  satis* 
tied  myself.  Oh  I  for  the  wedding  of  Camacfco,  and  the 
plenty  of  Don  DiegoV  house  J  how  often  Aall  I  feel  the 
wantofyouP*  <J 

They  quitted  the  hermitage,  and  spurted  «n  towards 
the  inn,  and  soon  overtook  a  lad  who  was  walking  before 
them  in  no  great  haste.  HeauTiedacwordaponhis  shoul- 
der, and  upon  it  a  roll  or  bundle,  seemingly  of  his  clothes, 
in  aH  likelihood  bveeches  or  trousers,  a  cleke,  and  a  shirt 
or  two.  He  liad  on  a  tattered  velvet  jacket  lined  with 
«atin,  and  his  shirt  hung  out.  His  stockings  were  of 
silk,  and  his  shoes  square-toed,  after  the  pourt-fashion. 
He  seemed  to-be  about  eighteen  ef  nineteen  years  of  age, 
4f  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  in  appearance  very  active 
«f  body.  He  went  on  singing  couplets,  to  divert  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  journey ;  and,  when  they  overtook  him,  he 
had  «just  done  singing  one,  the  last  words  whereof  the 
scholar  got  by  hearts  which  they  say  were  these : 

"  For  want  of  the  peace  to  the  wan  I  mnttgo : 
Ah !  Jiad  I  but  money,  it  would  not  be  so/' 

The  first,  who  spoke  to  him,  was  Don  Quixote,  wh* 
©  o  2 
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said:  "Yoti  trawl1 'vtty  airily,  young  spark;  pray 
whither  so  fast  ?  Let  us  know,  if  you  are  inclined  to  tell 
us "  To  .which  the  youth  answered :  "  My  walking 
so  airily  is  occasioned  by  the  heat  and-by  poverty,  and 
I  am  going  to  the  wars"— "  How  by  poverty  P.*  de* 
manded  Don  Quixote.  V  By  the  heat  U  nay  very  easily 
be,"—"  Sir,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  carry  in  this 
bundle  a  pair  of  velvet  trousers,  fellows  to  this  jackets 
if  I  wear  them  out  upon  the  road,  I  cannot  do  myself 
credit  with  them  iú  the  city,  and  I  have  no  money  to 
buy  others ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  coolness, 
I  go  thus,  till  I  come  up  with  some  companies  of  foot, 
which:  are  not  twelve  leagues  from  hence,  where  I  will 
list  myself,  arid  shall  not  want  baggage«oanveniencies 
to  ride  in,  till  we.  come  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  whiah 
they  say  is  to  be  at  Carthagena :  besides,  I  choose  the 
king  for  my  master  and  lord,  whom  I  had.  rather  serve 
in  the  war  than  any>  paltry  fellow  at  Court." — "  And 
pray,  sir,  have  you  any  post  ?"  said  the  scholar.  . "  Had 
I  served  some  grandee,  or  other  person  of  distinction," 
answered  the  youth,  "  no  doubt  I  shauld  ;  for,  in  Una 
service  of  good  masters,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  rise 
from  the  servants9  hall  to  the  post  of  ensign  or  captains, 
or  to  get  some  good  pension :  but  poor  I  was  always  in 
the  service  of  strolling  fellows  or  foreigners,  whose  wages  * 
and  board-wages  are  so  miserable  and  slender,  that  one 
half  is  spent  in  paying  for  starching  a  ruff;  and  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  miracle,  if  one  page-adveptursr  in 
an  hundred  should  get  any  tolerable  preferment,"— 
<<But,  tell  me,  friend,"  said  Don  Quixote,  «is  it  pos- 
sible, that,  in  all  the  time  you  have  been  in  service,  you 
could  not  procure  a  livery  ?" — "  I  had  two,"  answered 
the  page :  "  but,  as  he,  who  quits  a  monastery  before 
he  professes,  is  stripped  of  his  habit,  and  his  old  clothes 
_aje  returned  him,  just  so  my  masters  did  by  me,  and  gave 
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"e  back  miné ;  far,  when  the  business  *was  done,  for  which 
they  came  to  court,  they  returned  to  then:  own  homes, 
and  took  back  the  liveries  they  had  given  only  for 

•  <'  A  riotable  EspUojrcherk",  as  the  Italians  say/'  cried 
Din  Quixote  i  "  however,  look  upon  it  as  an  earnest 
of  good  fortune,  that  you  have  quitted  the  court  with 
so  good  an  intention  J  for  there  is  nothing  upon  earth 
more  honourable  or  more  advantageous,  than  first  to 
serve  God,  and  then  your  king  and  natural  lords,  espe- 
cially in  the  exercise  of  arm»,  by  which  one  acquires 
at  least  more  honour,  if  not  more  riches,  than  by  letter», 
as  I  have  often  said :  for  though  letters  have  founded 
more  great  families  than  arms,  still  there  is  I  know  not 
what  that  exalts  those,  who  follpw  arms,  above  those 
who '  follow  letters ;  with  I  know  not  what  splendour 
attending  them,  which  sets  them  above  all  others.  And 
bear  in  mind  this  piece  of  advice,  which  will  be  of  great 
use  to  you,  and  matter  of  consolation  in  your  distresses; 
and  that  is,  not  to  think  of  what  adverse  accidents  may 
happen ;  for  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  death,  and, 
when  death  is  attended  with  honour,  the  best  that  can 
happen  is  to  die.  That  valorous  Roman  Emperor, 
Julius  Cesar,  being  asked  which  was  the  best  kind  of 
death,  answered,  that  which  was  sudden,  unthought  of, 
and  unforeseen;  and  though  he  answered  like  a  hea- 
then, and  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
nevertheless,  with  respect  to  human. infirmity,  he  said 
well.  For,  supposing  you  are  killed  in  the  first  skir- 
mish or  action,  either  by  a  cannon-shot  or  the  blowing 
up  of  amine,  what  does  it  ttgnify?  All  is  but  dying, 
and  the.  business  is  done.  According  to  Terence,  the 
soldier  makes  a  better  figure  dead  in  battle,  than  alive' 
and  safe  in  flight ;  and  the  good  soldier  gains  just  as 
much  reputation,  as  he  shows  obedience  to  his  captains, 
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and  to  those  who  hare  a  right  to  command  bxau  And 
take  notice»  son,  that  a  soldier  had  better  smell  of  gun* 
powder  than  of  music ;.  and  if  old  age  overtake»  you  in 
this  noble  profession,  though  lame  and  maimed,  and  full 
fcf  wounds,  at  least  it  will  not  overtake  you  without  ho- 
nour, and  such  honour  as  poverty  itself  cannot  deprive 
you  of;  especially  now  that  care  is  taking  to  próvida 
far  the  maintenance  of  old  and  disabled  soldiers,  who 
•nght  not  to  be  dealt  with,  as  many  do  by  their  negro 
slaves  when  they  are  old  and  past  service,  whom  they 
discharge  and  set  at  liberty,  and,  driving  then»  <  out  of 
their  houses,  under  pretence  of  giving  then  their 
freedom,  make  them  slaves  to  hunger*  from  which 
nothing  but  death  can  deliver  them.  At  present  I 
«ill  say  no  inore :  but  get  up  behind  me  .upon  this  horse 
of  mine,  till  we  come  to  the  inn,  and  there  yon  shall  sup 
with  me,  and  to-morrow  morning  pursue  your  journey ; 
and  God  give  you  as  good  speed  as  your  good  intention* 
deserve/' 

The  page  did  not  accept  of  the  invitation  of  ri* 
ding  behind  Don  Quixote,  bikt  did  that  of  supping 
m*th  him  at  the  inn;  and  here,  it  is  said,  Sancho 
muttered  to  himself,  "  The  Lord  bless  thée  for  a  master  J 
is  it  possible  that  one  who  can  say  so  many  and  such 
good  things,  as,  he.  has  now  done,  should  say  be  saw  the 
extravagant  Impossibilities  he  tells  of  in  the  cave  of 
Mootesine*?  Well,  wé  shall  see  what  will  come  of  it." 
By  this  time  they  arrived  at  the  inn,  just  at  nigfcUfidl, 
and  Sancho  wta  $  teased  to  see  his  master  take  it  for  an  inn 
indeed,  and*  not  for  a  castle  as  usual.  They  sr  ere  scarcely 
entered,  when  Don  Quixote  asked  the  landlord  for  the 
man  with  the  lances  and  balbésdst  he  answered,  he  was 
in  the  stable  looking  after  his  mule.  The  scholar  and 
Sancho  did  the  saine  by  their  beasts,  giving  Rozinante 
the  best  manger  and  the  best  place  in  the  stable. 
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WhcrfiinisbcgvT?  thf  braying  Adventure,  vitK  the  plea- 
.  sant  one  of  thq  Puppet-playcr9  end  the  memormbl* 
.   Divination*  of  (he  divining  Ape.  » 

.     :  .•    i '    .     ':     '  i  • 

DON  Quixote's  cake f^as  doughy  as  the  saying  is,  till  he 
couldf  hear  and  team  the  wonders  proriti&d  to  be  told  him 
by  the  conductor  tif  the  arms;  and  therefore  he  went  in 
quest  of  him,  where  the  innkeeper  told  him  he  was;  and, 
k&vingf  found  him,  hfc  desired  him  by  all  means  to  tell 
hint  what  he  had  to  say  as  to  what  he  bad  inquired  df  him 
«pon  the  road»  The  man  answered :  "  The  account  of 
my  wonders  must  be  taken  more  at  leisure,  and  not  out 
foot:  suffer  me,  good  sir,  to  make  an  end  of  taking  care 
ef  my  beast,  and  I  wffi  tell  you  things  which  will  amaze 
yon *"-*-"  Let  not  that  be  any  hindrance,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  for  I  will  help' you:"  and  so  he  did,  wmh 
nowtng  the 'barley,  and  cleaning  the  manger;  a  piece  of 
humility  which  obliged  the  man  readily  to  tell  him  what 
he  desired ;  and  «eating  himself  upon  a  stone  bench  with- 
out the  inn  doofr,  and  Don  Quixote  by.  his  side,  the  scho- 
lar, the  page,  Sancho  Panza,  and  the  innkeeper,  serving 
as.  hi»«4tate  and  aucfitory,  he  began  in  this  manner: 

u  You  must  understand,  gentlemen,  that,  in  a  town; 
Amr  leagues  and  a  half  from  this  inn,  it  happened,  thai 
an  alderman,  through  the  artful  contrivance  (too  long  to. 
be  told)  of  a  wench,  his  maid-servant,  lost  his  ass;  and 
though  the  said  aWermai»  used  all  imaginable  diligence 
tó  find  him,  it  was  not  possible.  Fifteen  days  were  past, 
at  public  fom$  says, <  since  the  ass  was  missing,  when 
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the  losing  alderman  being  in  the  market-place,  another 
alderman  of  the  same  town  said  to  him,  '  Pay  me  for  my 
good  news,  neighbour;  for  your  ass  has  appeared/ — 
*  Most  willingly,  neighbour,'  answered  the  other;  'but 
let  us  know  where  he  has  been  seen.* — '  In  the  mountain)' 
answered  the  finder  ;  '  I  saw  him  this  morning,  without  a 
pannel,  or  any  kind  of  furniture  about  Mm,  and  so  lank, 
that  it  would  grieVe  one  to  see  him*  I  would  fkid  have 
driven  him  before  me,  and  brought  him  tojrou;  but  he  is 
already  become  so  wild,  and  so  shy,  that,  when  I  went 
near  him,  away  he  galloped,  at)d  ran  inl<|  the  rao#t, hid- 
den part  of  the  mountain*  If  you  frave,a.miBd  we<febould 
both  go  to  seek  him,  let  me  but  put  up  this  as»  at  home, 
and  I  will  return  instantly/ — '  You  will  do  me  a  great 
pleasure/  replied  he  of  the  ass,  '  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
pay  you  in  the  same  coin/  With  all  these  circum* 
stances,  and  after  the  very  same  manner,  is'the  story:  told 
by  all  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  truth  of 
the  affair»  . ,  .     ... 

"In  short,  the  two  aldermpn,  on  foot,  aud  hand  in 
hand,  went  to  the  mountain;  and,  Cuming  to  the  Yery, 
place  where  they  thought  to  findifhe  a¿s,  they  found  him 
not,  nor  was  he  to  be  seen  any  where  thereabout,  though 
they  searched  diligently  after  him.  Perceiving  then  that 
he  was  not  to  be  found,  the  alderman,  that  had  seen  hlra, 
said  to  the  other,  '  Hark  you,  friend,  a  device  is  come- 
into  my  head,  by  which  we  shull  assuredly  discover 
this  animal,  though  he  were  crept  into  ,the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  not  to  say  of  the  mountain;  atad  it  is  this;  lean 
bray  marvellously  well,  and  if  you  can  do  so  nearer  so 
little,  conclude  the  business  done/—'  Never  so  little,  say 
you,  neighbour?*  replied  the  other;  <  before  God,  I  yield 
the  precedence  to  none,  no,  not  to  asses  themselves/— 
(  We  shall  see  that  immediately,'  answered  the  s*gomI 
alderman  •  <  for  I  propose  that  you  shall  go  on  one  side 
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(•f  the  mountain,  and  I  on  the  other,  and  so  we  «hall  tra- 
verse and  encompass  it  qnite  round;  and  every  now  and 
then  you  shall  bray,  and  so  will  I ;  and  the  ass  will  most 
certainly  hear  and  answer  us,  if  he  be  in  the  mountains  * 
Tq  which  the  master  of  tjie  ass  answered,  *  Verily,  neigh* 
tour,  the  device  is  excellent,  and  worthy  of  yourgifeat 
ingenuity.9  So  parting  according  to  agreement,  it  fell 
out,  that  they  both  brayed  at  the  same  instant,  and  each 
of  them,  deceived  by  the  braying  of  the  other,  ran  to  seek 
the  other,  thinking  the  ass  had  appeared;  and,  at  the 
sight  of  each  other,  the  loser  said,  '  Is  it  possible,  neigh* 
hour,  that  it  was  not  my  ass  that  brayed  ?' — i  ^No,  it  was 
J,'  answered  the  other. — €  I  tell  you  then,'  said  the 
owner,  '  that  there  is  no  manner  of  difference,  as  to  the 
braying  part,  between  you  and  an  ass;  for  in  my  life  I 
never  saw  or  heard  any  thing  more  natural.' — '  These 
praises  and  compliments,'  answered  the  author  of  the 
stratagem,  '  belong  rather  to  you  than  to  me;  for,  by  the 
God  that  made  me,  you  can  give  the  odds  of  two  bráys  to 
the  greatest  and  most  skilful  brayer  of  the  world ;  for  the 
tone  is  deep,  the  sustaining  of  the  voice  in  time  and  mea- 
sure, and  the  cadences  frequent  and  quick:  in 'short,  I 
own  myself  vanquished,  I  give  you  the  palnr,  and  yield 
up  the  standard  of  this  rare  ability.' — '  I  say,1  answered 
the  owner,  '  I  shall  value  and  esteem  myself  the  more 
henceforward,  and  shall  think  I  know  something,  since 
I  have  some  excellence :  for,  though  I  fancied  I  brayed 
well,  I  nevet  flattered  myself  I  came  up  to  the  pitch  you 
are  pleased  to  say.' — '  I  tell  you,'  answered  the  second» 
'  there  are  rare  abilities  lost  in  the  world,  and  that  they 
are  ill  bestowed  on  those  who  know  not  how  to  emploj 
them  to  advantage.'-— i  Ours,'  added  the  owner,  •<  ex- 
cepting in  cases  like  the  present,  cannot  be  of  service  to 
us ;  and,  even  in  this,  God  grant  they  prove  of  any  be* 
nefit.' 

VOL.   II.  ZZ  4 
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**Tbb  said,  they  separated  again,  and  fell  anew  to 
their  braying}  and  at  every  turn  they  deceived  eajch 
trtfcer,  and  met  again,  till  they  agreed,  as  a  countersign, 
to  distinguish  their  own  braying*  from  thai  of  the  ass» 
thai  they  shoufd  bray  twice  together,  one  immediately 
after  the  otter.  Thy»  doubling  their  brayings,  they 
tnade  the  tow  of  the  mountain;  but  no  answer  from  the 
stray  a*,  no  not  by  signs  r  indeed  how  could  the  poor 
creature  answer,  when  they  found  it  in  the  thickest  of  the 
Wood  half  devoured  by  wolves  ?  At  sight  whereof  the 
ewner  said,  *  I  wondered,  indeed  he  did  not  answer ;  for* 
liad  he  not  been  dead,  he  would  have  brayed  at  hearings 
tos,  er  he  were  no  asfcr  nevertheless,  neighbour,,  I  esteem 
the  pains  I  have  been  ait  in  seeking  htm  to  be  well  be- 
ttowed,  though  I  have  found  him  dead,,  since  I  have 
frcard  you  bray  with  such  a  graced— '  It  is  m  a  good 
band/  answered  the  ether;  '  for  if  the  abbot  sings  well* 
the  novice  comes  not  for  behind  him.9, 
*  "  He»e«pon  they  returned  home,  disconsolate  and 
Itoarse,  and  recounted  to  their  friends,  neighbours,  and 
acquaintance,  all  that  had  happened  in  the  search  after 
the  ass?  each  of  them  exaggerating  the  other's  excellence 
la  braying.  The  «tory  spread  aS  over  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages ;  abd  the  devif,  who  steeps  not,,  as  he  loves  to  sow 
fclid  promote  squabbles  and  discord  wherever  he  can,.  rai6« 
feg  abestie  in  the  windr  and  great  chimeras  out  of  next 
«0  nothing,  so  ordered  and  brought  it  about,  that  the  peo-* 
$1t  of  other  villages,  upen  seeing  any  of  the  folks  of  our 
town,  wtotrid  presently  fall  a-braying,  as  it  were  hitting 
Us  in  the  teeth  with  the  braying  of  our  aldermen.  The 
boys  gave  iifto  it,  which  was  ail  one  as  putting  it  into  the 
hands «aadtfitottths of  «Mthe  devils  m  héM;  and  thus  bray- 
ing sp*e*dfrom  ene  town  to  another,  insomuch  that  the 
natives  rf  the  town  of  Bray45  are  as  well  known  as  white 
4>lks  are  distinguished  from  bkek*    And  this  unhappy 
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yeA  has  gone  so  for,  that  the  mocked  have  often  «allied 
out  in  arm*  against  the  mockery  and  given  them  battley 
without  Jung  or  rook**,  or  fear  or  fehfcme,  being  Able*  to 
prevent  it.  To-morrow,  I  believe,  or  next  da y,  those  oí 
our  town,  the  brayers,  will  take  the  field  against  the  peo- 
ple of  another  village  about  two  leagues  from  oar»,  being» 
one  of  those  which  persecute  us  most*  And,  to-be  well 
provided  for  them,  I  have  brought  the  knees  andljalberd* 
you  saw  me  carrying.  And  these  are  the  wondeife  4  saM  Í 
woald  tell  you 5  and  if  you  do  not  think  thorn'  satín,  Í 
have  no  other  for  yoo."  And  here  the  honest  mea  ended 
his  story. 

At  this  juncture  there  came  in  at  the  door  of  the  inn  a 
man  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  sbamote  leather»  hose, 
doublet,  and  breeches,  and  said  «with  a  loud  voice» 
*  Master  host,  have  yoa  any  lodging?  For  here  come 
the  divining  ape  and  the  puppet-show  of  MeHrffendm'a 
deliverance:"—"  Body  of  me,"  >  cried  the  innkeeper^ 
«  what!  master  Peter  heret  we  shall  have  a  brave  night* 
of  it."  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  this  same  Master 
Peter  bad  his  left  eye,  and  almost  half  his  cheek,  covered 
with  a  patch  of  green  taffeta,  a  sign  that  something  ailed 
all  that  side  of  his  face.  The  landlord  wept  on  saying, 
«  Welcome,  Master  Peter  i  where  is  the  ape  and  the 
puppet-show?  I  do  not  see  them."-—"  They  are  hard 
by,"  answered  the  all-shamois  man ;  "  I  came  before,  t* 
•ee  if  there  be  any  lodging  to  be  had."— u  I  would  turn 
out  the  duke  d* Alva  himself,  to  make  room  for  master 
Peter,*  answered  the  innkeeper  *  "  let  the  ape  and  the 
puppets  come;  for  there  are  guests  this  evening  in  th# 
inn  who  will  pay  for  seeing  the  «how  and  the  dbHfties  of 
the  ape."—"  80  be  it  in  Gad's  name/*  answered  he  ot 
the  patch;  «  and  I  will  lower  the  price,  and  reckon  my- 
¿elf  well  paid  with  only  bearing  my  charges.    Í  will  go 
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feck,  and  hasten  the  cart  with  the  ape  and  the  pop- 
pets/'   And  immediately  he  went  out  of  the  inn. 

Then  Don  Quixote  asked  the  landlord  what  Master  Pe*  ' 
ter  this  was,  and  what  puppets,  and  what  ape,  he  had 
with  him*.  To  which  the  landlord  answered,  "  He  it  a 
famous  puppet-player,  who  has  been  a  long  time  going 
*p  and  down  these. parts  of  Mancha  in  Arragon,  with  a 
show  of  Melisendraaqd  the  famous  Don  Gayferos;  which 
is  Me  of  the  best  stories,  and  the  best  performed,  of  any 
iho>t  has  been  seen  hereabout»  these  many  years.  He  haa 
also  an  ape,  whose  talents  exceed  those  of  all  other  apes, 
and  even  those  of  men;  for,  if  any  thing  is  asked  him, 
he  listens  to  it  attentively,  and  then,  leaping  upon  his 
master's  shoulder,  and  putting  his  mouth  to  his  ear,  het . 
tells  him  the  answer  to  the  question  that  is  put  to  him ; 
which  Master  Peter  presently  repeats  aloud.  It  is  true, 
^etells^nuch  more  concerning  things  past  than  things  to 
come;  and,  though  he  does  not  always  bit  right,  yet  for 
the  most  part  he  is  not  much  out ;  so  that  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  he  hasthe  devil  within  him.  He  has  two  reals 
<br  each  question,,  if  the  ape  answers ;  I  mean,  if  his 
piaster  ansHrecsTor  him,  after  the  ape  has  whispered  him 
in  the  ear?  and  therefore  it  is  thought  this  same  Peter 
Hinche; very  rich.  .  He  is,  besides,  a  very  gallant  man,» 
asi  they  say  in  Italy,  and  a  boon  companion,  and  Uvea 
the. merriest  life  <in  the  world.  He  talks  more  than  six, 
and  drinks  .more  than  a  dozen,  and  all  this  at  the  expense 
«f  his  topgue,  his  ape,  and  his  puppets." 

By  this  time  Master-  Peter  was  returned,  and  in  the.  cart 
came  the  puppets,  and  a  large  ape  without  a  tail,  and  its 
buttocks  bare  as  a  piece  of  felt;  but  not  ill-favoured. 
Don  Quixote  no  sooner  espied  him,  than  he  began  to 
question  him,  saying)  "  Master  diviner,  pray  tell  ma 
what  fish  do  we  catch,  and  what  will  be  our  fortune $ 
See;  here  are  my  two  reals,"  bidding  Sancho  to  give  them 
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Id  Master  Peter,  who  answered  for  the  ape,  and.sakr, 
"  £ignpr,  this  animal  makes  no  answer,  nor  gives,  aay 
information,  as  to  things  future:  be  knows  something  ¿f 
the  past,  and  a  littje  of  the  present."—"  Odds  bobs,1? 
qüoth  Sanchfc,  "  I  would  not  give  a  brass  farthing  to  be 
told  what  is  past  of  myself;  for  who  can  tell  that  better 
than  myself?  And  for  me  to  pay  for  what  I  know  already, 
would  be  a  very  great  folly.  But  since  he  knows  things 
present,  here  are  ray  two  reals,  and  let  good  man  ape  tell 
me  what  my  wife  Teresa  Panza  is  doing,  and  what  she  is 
employed  about."  Master  Peter  would  not  take  the 
money,  saying,  "  I  will  not  be  paid  beforehand,  nortako 
your  reward,  till  I  have  done  you  the  service;"  and 
giving  with  his  right  hand  two  or  three  claps  on  his  left 
shoulder,  at  one  spring  the  ape  jumped  upon  it,  and; 
laying  its  mduth  to  his  ear,  grated  its  teeth  and  chattered 
«pace;  and,  having  made  this  grimace  for  the  space  of  a 
Credo,  at  another  skip  down  it  jumped  on  the  ground, 
and  presently  Master  Peter  ran  and  kneeled,  before  Don 
Quixote,  and,  embracing  his  legs,  said,  "  These  legs  I 
embrace,  just  as  if  I  embraced  the  two  pillars  of  Hercu- 
les, O  illustrious  reviver  of  the  long-forgotten  order  of 
chivalry!  O  never  sufficiently  extolled  knight,  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  I  Thou  spirit  to  the  feint-hearted, 
stay  to  those  that  are  falling,  arm  to  those  that  are  already 
Hallen,  staff  and  comfort  to  all  that  are  unfortunate!" 
Don  Quixote  was  thunderstruck,  Sancho  in  suspense,  the 
scholar  surprised,  the  page  astonished,  the  braying-man 
in  a  gaze,  the  innkeeper  confounded,  and,  lastly,  all 
amazed,  that  heard  the  expressions  of  the  puppet-player, 
who  proceeded,  saying,  "  And  thou,  O  good  Sancho 
Panza,  the  best  squire  to  the  best  knight  in  the  world,  re- 
joice, that  thy  good  wife  Teresa  is  well,,  at  this  very  hour 
k  dressing  a  pound  of  flax;  by  the  same  token  that  she 
has  by  her  left  side  a  broken-mouthed  pitcher,  which  holds 
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t  Very  pretty  scantling  of  wine»  with  which  she  cheers  hcf 
spirits  at  her  work. "— "  1  verify  believe  it,"  answered  San- 
cho j w  for  she  is  a  blessed  one ;  end)  were  she  not  a  little  jea- 
lous, I  would  not  change  her  for  the  giantess  Andandona, 
who,  in  my  master's  opinion,  was  a  very  accomplished 
woman,  and  a  special  housewife ;  and  my  Teresa  is  one 
of  those,  who  will  make  much  of  themselves,  though  it 
be  at  the  expense  of  their  heirs/'— "  Well,'1  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  he  who  reads  much  and  travels  much,  sees 
much  and  knows  much.  This  I  say,  because  what 
could  have  been  able  to  persuado  me  that  there  are  apes 
in  the  world  that  can  divine,  as  I  have  now  seen  with 
my  own  eyes?  Yes,  I  am  that  very  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  that  this  good  anidTal  has  said,  though  he 
has  expatiated  a  little  too  much  in  my  commendation- 
But,  be  I  as  I  will,  I  give  thanks  to  heaven  that  en- 
dued me  willi  a  tender  and  compassionate  disposition  of 
jaind,  always  inclined  to  do  good  to  every  body,  and 
hurt  nobody.'*-- "  If  I  had  money,"  said  the  page, "  I 
would  ask  master  ape  what  will befal mern'my  intended 
expedition."  To  which  Master  Peter,  who  was  already 
got  up  from  kneeling  at  Don  Quixote's  feet,  answered, 
"  I  have  already  told  you,  that  this  little  beast  does  not 
answer  as  to  things  future:  but,  did  he  answer  sucb 
questions,  it  would  be  no  matter  whether  you  had  mo- 
ney or  not ;  for,  to  serve  Signor  Don  Quixote  here  pre* 
sent,  I  would  wave  all  advantages  in  the  world ;  and 
now,  because  it  is  my  duty,  and  to  do  him  a  pleasure 
besides,  I  intend  to  put  in  order  my  puppet-show,  and 
entertain  all  the  folks  i  a  the  inn  gratis."  The  ion-keeper 
hearing  this,  and  above  measure  overjoyed,  pointed  out* 
a  convenient  piaoe  for  setting  up  the  show,  which  was 
done  in  an  instant* 

Don  Quixote  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  theape'sdiri- 
aations,  not  thinking  it  likely  that  an  ape  should  diviné 
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things  either  future  or  past:  and  so,  while  Master  Peter 
was  preparing  his  show,  Don  Quixote  drew  Sancho  asida 
to  a  corner  of  {he  stable,  where,  without  being  over* 
heard  by  any  body,  he  said  to  htm :  "  Look  you,  Sancho, 
I  have  carefully  considered  the  strange  ability  of  this 
ape ;  and,  by  my  account,  I  find  that  Master  Peter  his 
owner  must  doubtless  haye  made  a  tacit  or  express  pact 
with  the  devil."—"  Nay,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  if  the 
pack  be  express  from  the  devil,  it  must  needs  be  a  very  soo- 
ty pack :  but  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  this  same 
Master  Peter  to  have  such  a  pack  ?"■— «  You  do  not  un- 
derstand me,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote:  "  I  only 
mean,  that  he  must  certainly  have  made  some  agreement 
with  the  devil  to  infuse  this  ability  into  the  ape,  whereby 
he  gets  his  bread  ;  and,  after  he  is  become  rich,  he  will 
give  him  his  soul,  which  is  what  the  universal  enemy 
of  mankind  aims  at.  And  what  induces  me  to  this  be- 
lief is,  finding  that  the  ape  answers  only  as  tb  things 
past  or  present,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  devil  extends 
no  farther  1  for  he  knows  the  future  only  by  conjecture, 
and  not  always  that ;  for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone  to  know  times  and  seasons,  and  to  him  nothing  it 
past  or  future,  but  eyery  thing  present.  This  being  so, 
as  it  really  is,  it  is  plain  the  ape  talks  in  the  stile  of  the 
devil :  and  I  wonder  he  has  not  been  accused  to  the  in- 
quisition, and  examined  by  torture  till  he  confesses,  by 
virtue  of  what,  or  of  whom,  he  divines  5  for  it  is  certain 
this  ape  is  no  astrologer ;  and  neither  his  master  nor  he 
knows  how  to  raise  one  of  those  figures  called  judiciary, 
which  are  now  so  much  in  fashion  in  Spain,  that  you  have 
not  any  servant-maid,  page,  or  cobler,  but  presumes  to  raise 
a  figure,  as  if  it  were  a  knave  of  cards,  from  the 
ground;  thus  destroying,  by  their  lying  and  ignorant 
pretences,  the  wonderful  truth  of  the  science.  I 
fcpow  *  certain  lady,  who  asked  one  of  these  figure- 
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raisers,  whether  a  little  lap-dog  she  had  would  br^ed, 
«nd  how  many  and  of  whfet  colour  the  puppies  would 
be.  •  To  which  master  astrologer,  aftefr  raising  a  figure, 
answered,  that  the  bitch  would  pup,  and  have  three 
whelps,  one  green,  one  carnation,  and  the  other  mottled, 
upoli  condition  she  should  take  dog  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve  at  noon  or  night,  and  that  it  were  on 
a  Monday  or  a  Saturday.  Now  it  happened,  that  the 
bitch  died  some  two  days  after  of  a  surfeit,  and  master 
figure-raiser  had  the  repute  in  the  town  of  being  as 
consummate  an  astrologer  as  the  rest  of  his  brethren." — 
"  JJut  for  all  that,"  quoth  Sancho,  <<  I  should  be  glad 
your  worship  would  desire  Master  Peter  to  ask  his  ape, 
whether  all  be  true  which  befel  you  in  the  cave  of 
Montesinos ;  because,  for  my  own  part,  begging  your 
worship's  pardon,  I  take  it  to  be  all  sham  and  lies,  or 
at  least  a  dream." — "  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Don 
Quixote:  "but  I  will  do  what  you  advise  me,  since 
I  myself  begin  to  have  some  kind  of  scruples  about  it."  • 
While  ¿hey  were  thus  confabulating,  Master  Peter 
came  to  look  for  Don  Quixote,  to  tell  him  the  show  was 
ready,  desiring  he  would  come  to  see  it,  for  it  deserved 
it.  Don  Quixote  communioatcd  to  him  his  thought, 
and  desired  him  to  ask  his  ape  presently,  whether  cer- 
tain things,  which  befel  him  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos, 
were  dreams  or  realities:  for,  to  his  thinking,  they 
seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  both.  Master  Peter,  without 
answering  a  word,  went  and  fetched  bis  ape,  and,  pla- 
cing him  before  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  said  :  "  Look 
you,  master  ape,  this  knight  would  know,  whether  cer- 
tain things,  which  befel  him  in  the  cave,  called  that 
of  Montesinos,  were  real  or  imaginary.'*  And  making 
the  usual  signal,  the  ape  leaped  upon  his  left  shoulder ; 
and,  seeming  to  chatter  to  him  in  his  ear,  Master  Peter 
presently  said :  "  The  ape  says,  that  part  of  the  things 
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your  worship  saw,  or  which  befel  you,  in}  the  said  cave, 
are  false,  and  part  likely  to  be  true :  and  this  is  what  he 
ktoows,  and  no  more,  as  to  this  question ;  and  if  your 
worship  has  a  mind  to  put  any  more  to  him,  on  Friday 
next  he  will  answer  to  every  thing  you  shall  ask  him ; 
for  his  virtue  is  at  an  end  for  the  present,  and  will  not 
return  till  that  time."— "  Did  not  I  tell  you,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  it  could  never  go  down  with  me,  that  all 
your  worship  said,  touching  the  adventures  of  the  cave, 
was  true?  no,  nor  half  of  it."— "  The  event  will  show 
that,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  time,  the 
discoverer  of  all  things,  brings  every  thing  to  light, 
though  it  lie  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  let 
this  suffice  at  present,  and  let  us  go  and  see  honest  Mas- 
ter  Peter's  show;  for  I  am  of  opinion  there  must  be 
some  novelty  in  it." — "How  some?"  quoth  Master 
Peter.  "  Sixty  thousand  novelties  are  contained  in 
this  puppet-show  of  mine  t  I  assure  you,  Signor  Don 
Quixote,  it  is  one  of  the  top  things  to  be  seen  that  the 
world  affords  at  this  day ;  Operibus  credite,  ei  non  verbis  y 
and  let  us  to  work;  for  it  grows  late,  and  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  to  say,  and  to  show." 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  obeyed,  and  came  whera 
the  show  was  set  out,  stuck  round  with  little  wax-can- 
dies,  so  that  it  made  a  delightful  and  shining  appear- 
ance. Master  Peter,  who  was  to  manage  the  figures, 
placed  himself  behind  the  show,  and  before  it  stood  his 
boy,  to  serve  as  an  interpreter  and  expounder  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  piece.  He  had  a  white  wand  in  his 
hand,  to  point  to  the  several  figures  as  they  entered* 
All  the  folks  in  the  inn  being  placed,  some  standing 
opposite  to  the  show,  and  Don  Quixote,  Sancho,  the 
page,  and  the  scholar,  seated  in  the  best  places,  the 
drugger-man  began  to  say  .what  will  be  heard  or  seen 
by  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  hearing  or  seeifaf 
the  following  chapter* 

voir.  II.  *  9 
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Wherein  is  contained  the  pleasant  Adventure  of  the 
Puppet-player,  with  sundry  other  Matters  in  Truth 
sufficiently  good* 

T  YRIANS  and  Trojans  were  all  silent :  I  metfn,  that 
all  the  spectators  of  the  show  hung  upon  the  mouth 
of  the  declarer  of  its  wonders,  when  from  within  the 
-scene  they  heard  the  solind  of  a  number  of,  drums  and 
trumpets*  and  several  discharges  of  artillery ;  which 
noise  wa&  soon  over,  and  immediately  the  boy  raised 
his  voice,  and  said  i  ['  This  true  history,  here  repre- 
sented to  you,  gentlemen,  is  taken  word  for  word  from 
the  French  chronicles  and  Spanish  ballads,  which  arfe 
in  every  body's  mouth;  and  sung  by  the  boys  up  and 
down  the  streets.  It  treats  how  Don  Gayferos  freed 
his  wife  Melisendra,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moors,  in  the  city  of  Sansuenna,  now 
called  Saragossa ;  and  there  you  may  see  how  Don  Gay- 
feros is  playing  at  tables,  according  to  the  ballad  : ' 

"  Gayferos  now  at  tables  plays, 
Forgetful  of  his  lady  dear/'  &c. 

That  personage,  who  appears  yonder  with  a  crowft  on 
liis  head,  and  a  sceptre  in. his  hands,  is  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Great,  the  suppo$ed  father  of  Melisendra; 
who,  being  vexed  to  sec  the  indolence  and  negligence 
of  his  son-in-law,  comes  forth  to  chide  him ;  and,  pray, 
mark  with  what  vchemency  and  earnestness  he  rates  him, 
that  one  would  think  he  had  a  mind  to  give  him  half 
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a  dozen  raps  over  the  pate  with  his  sceptre  f  yea,  there 
are  authors,  who  say  he  actually  gave  them,  and  sound 
ones  too :  and,  after  having  said  sundry  things  about 
the  danger  hisr  honour  ran,  in  not  procuring  the  liberty 
of  his  spouse,  it  is  reported  he  said  to  him :  c  I  háye 
told  you  enough  of  it,  look  to  it.'  Pray  observe,  geii-* 
tlemcn,  how  the  emperor  turns  his  back,  and  leaves 
Don  Gayferos  in  a  fret.  6ee  him  now  impatient  with 
choler,  flinging  about  the  board  and  pieces,  and  calling' 
hastily  for  his  armour;  desiring  Doh  Orlando,  his' 
oonsin,  to  lend  him  his  sword  Durindana;  and  then 
how  Don  Orlando  refuses  to  lend  it  him,  offering  Jo- 
bear him  company  in  that  arduous  enterprise:  but  the 
valorous  enraged  will  not  accept  of  it  c  saying,  (feat  he 
alone  is  able  to  deliver  his  spouse,  though  she  were 
thrust  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Hereupon  life' 
goes  into  arm  himself  for  setting  forward  immediately! 
Now,  gentlemen,  turn  your  eyes  towards  that  tower,1 
which  appears  yonder,  which  you  are  to  suppose  to  be" 
one  of  the  Moorish  towers  of  Saragossa,  now  called  the 
Aljaferia4*,  and  that  lady,  who  appears  at  yon  baldony 
in  a  Moorish  habit,  is  the  peerless  Melisendra,  casting' 
many  a  heavy  look  towards  the  road  that  leads  to  France, 
and  fixing  het  imagination  upon  the  cky  of  Paris  and 
her  husband,  her  only  consolation  in  her  captivity. 
Now  behold  a  strange  incident,  the  tike  perhaps  never 
seen.  Do  you  not  see  yon  Moor,  who  stealing  along 
softly,  and  step  by  step,  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth, 
comes  behind  Melisendra?  Behold  h<m  he  gives  her 
a  smacking  kiss  full  on  her.  lips «  observe  the  haste  she 
makes  to  spit,  and  wipe  her  mouth  with  her  white  shift- 
sleeves  ;  and  how  she  takes  on,  and  tears  her  beauteous 
hair  for  vexation,  as  if  that  was  to  blame  for  the  indig* 
mty.  Observe  that  grave  Moor  in  yonder  'gallery  t 
he  is  Marsilio,  the  king  of  Sansuenna;  who,  seeing  the 
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insolence  of  the  Moor,  though  be  is  a  relation  of  his, 
and  a  great  favourite,  orders  hira  to  be  seized  imrae* 
diately,  and  two  hundred  stripes  to  be  given  him,  and 
to  be  led  through  the  most  frequented  streets  of  the 
city,  with  criers  before  to  publish  his  crime,  and  the 
officers  of  justice  with  their  rods  behind :  and  now  be- 
hold the  officers  coming  out  to  execute  the  sentence, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  fault  is  committed :  for,  among 
the  Moors,  there  is  no  citation  of  the  party,  nor  copies 
of  the  process,  nor  delay  of  justice,  as  among  us." 

Here  Don  Quixote  said  with  a  loud  voice :  "  Boy, 
boy,  on  with  your  story  in  a  straight  line,  and  leave  your 
curves  and  transversals :  for,  to  come  at  the  truth  of  a 
fact,  there  is  often  need  of  proof  upon  proof."  Master 
Peter  also  from  behind  said:  "  Boy,  none  of  your 
flourishes,  but  do  what  the  gentleman  bids  you;  for 
thjut  is  the  sorest  way :  sing  your  song  plain,  and  seek 
not  for  counterparts ;  for  they  usually  crack  the  strings." 
*— u  I  will,"  answered  the  boy ;  and  proceeded,  saying* 

"  The  figure  you  see  there  on  horseback,  muffled  up 
in  a  Gascoign  cloke,  is  Don  Gayferos  himself,  to  whom 
his  spouse,  already  revenged  on  the  impudence  of  the 
ejuunoured  Moor,  shows  herself  from  the  battlements  of 
tjxe  tower  with  a  calmer  and  more  sedate  coujitenance, 
a^d  talks  to  her  husband,  believing  him  to  be  some  pas» 
singer ;  with  whom  she  holds  all  that  discourse  and  dia- 
logue in.  the,  ballad,  which  says i 


"  If  tow'nU  France  your  conree  yon  bend» 
Let  me  intreat  yon,  gentle  friend, 
Make  diligent  inquiry  there 
For  Gayferos,  my  husband  dear.*' 


The  rest  I  must  omit,  because  length  begets  loathing. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  how  Don  Gayferos  discovert 
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himself;  and,  by  tbe  signs  of  joy  she  makes,  you  n*ay 
perceive  she  knows  him,  and  especially  now  that  you 
spe  she  lets  herself  down  from  the  balcony,  to  get  on 
horseback  behind  her  good  husband.  But  alas,  poor 
lady !  the  border  of  frejr  under- petticoat  bap  ca\*gH  bold 
of  one  of  the  iron  nils  of  the  bftlqoiy,  and  there  she 
hangs  dangUngin  the  air,  without  befcg  able  to  reach  the 
ground.  But  see  how  merciful  heaven  sends  relief  in 
the  greatest  distresses!  for  «ovr.  contf*  Don  Giyfippp, 
and,  without  regarding  whether  the  rich  petticoat  be 
torn  or  not,  lays  hold  of  her,  and  brings  her  to  the 
ground  by  main  force ;  aud  then  at  a,  spring  s$ts  her 
behind  him  on  his  horse  astride  Uke  a  man,  bidding  her 
hold  very  fast,  and  clasp  her  arms  about  his  shQulders 
tul  they  cross  and  npet  over  bis  brejuft,  that  she  may 
not  fall ;  because  the  lady  Melisendra  was  not  used  to 
that  way  of  riding»  See  how  tbe  horse,  by  his  neigh* 
togs,  shows  he  is  pleased  with  the  burden  of  his  valiant 
master  and  his  fair  mistress»  And  see  how  they  turn  their 
backs  and  go  but  of  the  city,  and  how  merrily  and  joy* 
fully  they  take  the  way  to  Paris.  Peace  be  with  you, 
O  peerless  pair  of  faithful  lovers!  may  you  arrive  in 
in  safety  at  your  desired  country,  without  fortune's  laying 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  prosperous  journey! 
If  ay  the  eyes  of  your  friends  and  relations  behold  ye  en- 
joy in  perfect  peace  the  remaining  days  (and  may  they 
be  like  Nestor's)  of  your  lives  1"  Here  again  Blaster 
Peter  raised  hia voice,  and  said  :  "  Plainness,  boy;  do 
not  encumber  yourself;  for  all  affectation  is  naught/' 
The  interpreter  made  no.  answer,  but  went  on,  saying  e 
"  There  wanted  not  some  idle  ejes,  such  as  espy  every 
thing,  to.see  Melisendra's.  getting  down,  and  then  mount* 
iag ;  of  which  they  gave  notice  to  King  Marsilto,  who 
immediately  commanded  to  sound  the/  alarm ;  and  pray 
take  notice  what  a  hurry  they  are  In  j  how  the  whole 
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city  'shakes  with  the  tinging  of  bells  in  the  steeples  of  thf 
jhosque»."  '  ' 

"  Not  so,"  said  Don  Qnixote ;  "  Master  Peterjs  very 
touch  mistaken  in  the  business  of  the  bells;  for  the  Moors 
do  not  use  bells,  but  kettle-drums,  and  a  kind  of  dulci- 
mers, like  our  waits:  and  therefore  to  introduce  the  ring* 
iftg  óf  bells  in  Sansueima  is  a  gross  absurdity/'  Which 
Master  Peter  overbearing,  he  left  off  ringing,  and  said, 
"  ÍKgnor  Don  Quixote,  do  not  criticise  upon  trifles,  nor 
expect  that  perfection  which  is  riot  to  be  found  in  these 
matters.  Are  there  not  a  thousand  comedies  acted  almost 
every  where,  full  of  as  many  improprieties  and  blunders, 
and  yet  they  run  their  career  with  great  success,  and  are 
listened  to  not  only  with  applause,  but  with  admiration  ? 
Go  on,  boy,  and  let  folks  talk ;  for,  so  I  fill  ray  bag,  I 
care  not  if  I  represent  more  improprieties  than  there  are 
motes  in  the  sun." — "  You  are  in  the.  right,"  answered 
Don  Quixote ;  and  the  boy  proceeded ; 

"  See  what  a  numerous  and  brilliant  cavalry  sallies  out 
of  the  city  in  pursuit  of  the  two  Catholic  lovers ;  haw- 
many  trumpets  sound,  how  many  dulcimers  play,  and 
how  many  drums  án!i  kettle-drums  rattle;  I  fear  they 
will  overtake  them,  and  bring  them  back,  tied  to  their 
own  horse's  tail,  which  would  be  a  lamentable  specta- 
cle/* Don  Quixote,  seeing  such  a  number  of  Moors, 
and  hearing  such  a  dm,  thought  proper  to  succour  those 
that  fled;  and  rising  up,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  will 
never  opnseut,  while  I  live,  that  in  my  presence  such  an 
outrage  as  this  bó  offered  to  so  famous  a  knight  and  so 
daring , a  lover  as  DonGayferos.  Hold,  base-bora  rab- 
ble, follow  not  nor  pursue  after  him;  for  if  you  do, 
haveatyou."  And  so  said,  so  done;  he  unsheathed  his 
sword,  and  at  one  spring  he  planted  himself  close  to  the 
show,  and  with  a  violent  and  unheard-of  fory  began  to 
rain  h^cks  and  slashes  on  the  Moorish  puppets,  over* 
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throwing  some,  and  beheading  others,  laming  this,  and 
demolisb  ing  that :  and,  among  a  great  many  other  strokes, 
he  fetched  one  with  such  a  force/  that,  if  Master  Peter 
had  not  ducked  and  squatted  do^ra,  he  had  chopped  off 
his  head  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been-  made  of  sugar  > 
'  paste.  Master  Peter  cried  out,  saying,  "  Hold,  Signor 
Don  Quixote,  hold,-  and  consider  that  tjhese  figures  you 
throw  down,  maim,  and  destroy,  are  not  real  Moors,  but 
only  puppets  made  of  pasteboard :  consider,  sinner  that  I 
am !  that  you  are  undoing  mc,  and  destroying  my  whole 
livelihood."  For  all  that,  Don  Quixote  still  laid  about 
him,  showering  down,  doubling,  and  re-doubling,  fore- 
strokes  and  back-strokes  like  hail.  An  short,  in  less 
than  the  saying  two  Credos,'  he  demolished  the  whole  ma- 
chine, hacking  to  pieces  all  the  tackling  and  figures, 
king  Marsilio  being  sorely  wounded,  and  the  head  and 
crown  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne  cloven  in  two.  The 
whole  audience  was  in  a  consternation ;  the  ape  flew  to  the 
top  of  the  house:  the  scholar  was  frightened,  the  page 
^daunted,  and  even  Sancho  himself  trembled  mightily; 
for,  as  be  swore  aCter  the  storm  was  over,  he  had  never 
seen  his  master  in  so  outrageous  a  passion. 

The  general  demolition  of  the  machinery  thus  achieved, 
Don  Quixote  began  to  be  a  little  calm,  and  said,  "  Í 
wish  I  had  here  before  me,  at  this  instant,  all  those  who 
are  not,  and  will  not  be  convinced,  of  how  much  benefit 
knights-errant  are  to  the  world :  for,'  had  I  not  been  pre- 
sent, what  would  have  become  of  good  Don  Gay  feros  and 
the  fair  Melisendra?  I  warrant  ye,  these  dogs  would 
have  overtaken  them  by  this  time,  and  have  offered  them 
some  indignity.  When  all  is  done,  long  live  knight-er- 
rantry above  all  things  living  in  the  world!" — "  In  God's 
name  let  it  live,  and  let  me  die,"  cried  Master  Peter. at 
this  juncture,  with  a  fainting  voice,  "  since  I  am  so  un- 
fortunate, that  I  ean  say  with  king  Roderigo43^  <  Tester. 
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day  I  was  sovereign  of  Spain,  and  tó-day  hare  not  a  foot 
of  land  I  can  call  my  own/  It  is  not  half  an  hour  ago, 
nor  scarcely  half  a  minute,  since  I  was  master  of  kings 
and  emperors,  my  stalls  full  of  horses,  and  my  trunks  and 
sacks  full  of  fine  things;  and  now  I  am  desolate  and  de- 
jected, poor,  and  a  beggar,  and,  what  grieves  me  most 
of  all,  without  my  ape,  who,  i*  faith,  will  make  my  teeth 
sweat  for  it,  before  I  get  him  again;  and  all  through  the 
inconsiderate  fury  of  this  sir  knight,  who  is  said  to  pro- 
tect orphans,  redress  wrongs,  and  do  other  charitable 
deeds;  but  in  me  alone,  praised  be  the  highest  heavens 
for  it!  his  generous  intention  has  failed.  In  short,  it 
could  only  be  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure  who  was 
destined  thus  to  disfigure  me  and  mine." 

Sancho  Panza  was  moved  to  compassion  by  what  Mas- 
ter Peter  had  spoken,  and  therefore  said  to  him,  "  Weep 
not,  Master  Peter,  nor  take  on  so;  for  you  break  my 
heart,  and  I  assure  you  my  master  Pon  Quixote  is  so  ca- 
tholic and  scrupulous  a  Christian,  that,  if  he  comes  to 
reflect  that  he  has  done  you  any  wrong,  he  knows  how, 
and  will  certainly  make  you  amends  with  interest/* — 
« If  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  replied  Master  Peter,  "  would 
but  repay  me  part  of  the  damage  he  has  done  me,  I 
should  be  satisfied,  and  his  worship  would  discharge  his 
conscience;  for  nobody  can  be  saved  who  withholds 
another's  property  against  his  will,  and  does  not  make 
restitution.'* — "  True,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "  but  as  yet 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  of  yours,  Master  Pe- 
ter."—"  How!"  answered  Master  Peter:  "what  but  the 
invincible  force  of  your  powerful  arm  scattered  and  anni- 
hilated these  relics,  which  lie  up  and  down  on  this  hard 
and  barren  ground  ?  Whose  were  their  bodies  but  mine  ? 
.And  how  did  I  maintain  myself  but  by  them?" — u  Now 
am  I  entirely  convinced,"  replied  Don  Quixote  at  this 
juncUme,  "  of  whai  I  have  often  believed  before,  that 
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those  enchanters  who  persecute  me,  are  perpetually  scU 
ting  shapes  before  me  as  they  really  are,  and  presently 
putting  the  change  upon  me,;  and  transforming  them  into 
whatever  they  please.  I  protest  to.  you,  gentlemen,  that 
hear  me,  that  whatever  has  passed  at  this  time  seemed  to 
me  to  pass  actually  and  precisely  so :  I  took  Melisendra 
to  be  Melisendra;  Don  Gayferos,  Don  Gáyferos;.  Mar- 
silio,  Marsilio.;  and  Charlemagne,  Charlemagne.  This 
it  was  that  inflamed  my  choler ;  and,  in  compliance  with, 
the  duty  of  my  profession  as  a  knight-.errant,  I  had  a 
mind  to  assist  and  succour  those  who  fled;  anji  with  this 
good  intention  I  did  what  you  just  now  saw:  if  things. 
have  fallen  out  the  reverse,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  but  of 
those  my  wicked  persecutors;  and,  notwithstanding  this, 
mistake  of  mine,  and  though  it  did  not  proceed  from, 
malice,  yet  will  I  condemn  myself  in  costs.  See,  Master 
Peter*  what  you  must  have  for  the  damaged  figures,  and, 
I  will  pay  it  you  down  in  current  and  lawful  money  of 
Castile."  Master  Pct$r  made  him  a  low  bow,,  saying* 
'<  I  expected  no  less  frdn*  the  unexampled  Christianity  of 
the  yalorqns  Don,  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  true  sue- 
comer  and  suppprt  of  all  the  needy  and  distressed:  and 
let  master  innkeeper  and  the  great  Sancho  be  umpires  and 
appraisers,  between  you.?  worship  and  me,  of  what  the> 
demolished  figures  are  or  might  be  worth ," 

The  innkeeper  and  Sanchos  said  they  woulcj ;  and  then 
Master  Peter,  taking  up  Mar^iliOj.  king  of  Saragossa* 
without  a  hca4)  said,,  "  You  see  how  impossible  it  is  ta 
restore  this  king  to  his  pristine  state,,  and  therefore  I  think^ 
with  submission  to  better  judgment,  you  must  award  me 
for  his  death  and  destruction  four  reals  and  a  half," — . 
".  Proceed,"  said  Don  Quixote—- «  Then  for  this  that  i* 
«fleft  from  top  to  bottom,"  continued  Master  Peter,  tailing;, 
yp  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  "  I  think  five  reals  and  a> 
quarter  little  enough  to  ask."—."  Not  very  little,"  (juqtk 

vol,,  u*  c  G 
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Sancho. — n  Not  very  much/*  replied  the  innkeeper t 
"  but  split  the  difference,  and  set  him  down  five  reals." — 
€i  Give  him  the  whole  five  and  a  quarter,"  said  Don 
Quixote;  iC  for,  in  such  a  notable  mischance  as  this,  k 
quarter  more  or  less  js  not  worth  standing  upon :  and 
make  an  end,  Master  Peter ;  for  it  grows  towards  supper* 
time,  and  I  have  some  symptoms  of  hunger  upon  me.M — 
€i  For  this  figure,"  cried  Master  Peter,  "  which  wants  a 
nose  and  an  eye,  and  is  the  fair  Melisendra,  I  must  have 
and  can  abate  nothing  of  two  reals  and  twelve  marave- 
dís."— "  Nay,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  the  devil  must  be 
in  it,  if  Melisendra  be  not,  by  this  time,  with  her  hus- 
band,, at  least  upon  the  borders  of  France  :  for  methought 
the  horse  they  rode  upon  seemed  to  fly  rather  than  gallop ; 
and  therefore  do  not  pretend  to  sell  me  a  cat  for  a  coney  > 
showing  me  here  Melisendra  noseless,  whereas,  at  this 
very  instant,  probably,  she  is  solacing  herself  at  full 
attetch  with  her  husband  in  France.  God  help  every  one 
-with  his  own,  Master  Peter ;  let  us  have  plain  dealing, 
and  proceed.**  Master  Peter,  finding  that  Don  Quixote 
legan  to  warp,  and  was  returning  to  his  old  bent,  had  no 
mind  he  should  escape  him  so,  and  therefore  said  to  him, 
"  Now  I  think  on  it,  this  is  not  Melisendra,  but  one  of 
her  waiting-maids,  and  so  with  sixty  maravedís  I  shall  be 
■well  enough  paid*  and  very  well  contented/*  Thus  he 
went  on,  setting  a  price  upon  several  broken  figures, 
which  the  arbitrators  afterwards  moderated  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  both  parties.  The  whole  amounted  to  forty 
teals  and  three  quarters :  and  over  and  above  all  this* 
•whidh  Sancho  immediately  disbursed,  Master  Peter  de- 
manded two  reals  foe  the  trouble  he  should  have  in  catch- 
ing his  ape.  u  Give  him  them,  Sancho,"  said  Do» 
Quixote,  "  not  for  catching  the  ape,  but  to  drink.  I 
-would  give  two  hundred  to  any  one  that  could  tell  me  for 
certain,  that  Donna  Melisendra  and  Signor  Don  Gayfero* 
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ire  at  this  time  in  France,  and  among  their  friends."— 
4<  Nobody  can  tell  us  that  better  than  my  ape,"  said  Mas- 
ter Peter :  "  but  the  devil  himself  cannot  catch  him  now  ; 
though  I  suppose  his  affection  for  me,  or  hunger,  will 
force  him  to  come  to  me  at  night;  and  to-morrow  is  a 
new  day,  and  we  shall  see  one  another  again," 

In  conclusion,  the  bustle  of  the  puppet-show  was  quite 
over,  and  they  all  supped  together  in  peace  and  good 
company,  at  the  expense  of  Don  Quixote,  who  was  libe- 
ral to  the  last  degree.  Ho  who  carried  the  lances  and 
halberds  went  off  before  day,  and,  after  it  was  light,  the 
«scholar  and  the  page  came  to  take  their  leaves  of  Don 
Quixote,  the  one  in  order  to  return  home,  and  the  other 
to  pursue  his  intended  journey ;  and  Don  Quixote  gave 
him  a  dozen  reals  to  help  to  bear  his  charges.  Master 
Peter  had  no  mind  to  enter  into  any  more  tell  tne's  and  I 
mil  tell  you*s,  with  Don  Quixote)  whom  he  knew  per- 
fectly well;  and  therefore  up  he  got  before  sun;  and,  ga- 
thering tip  the  fragments  of  his  show,  and  taking  his  ape, 
«way  he  went  in  quest  of  adventures  of  his  own.  The 
innkeeper,  who  knew  not  Don  Quixote,  Was  equally  in 
astonishment  at  his  madness  and  liberality.  In  short, 
Sancho,  by  order  of  his  master,  paid  him  very  well :  and 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  bidding  him  farewell,  they 
left  the  inn,  and  went  their  way,  where  we  will  leave 
them  to  give  place  to  the  relating  several  other  things, 
accessary  to  the  better  understanding  this  famous  history. 
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CHAP.  XXVIL 

Wherein  is  related  who  Muster  Peter  and  his  Ape  were; 
with  the  ill  success  Don  Quixote  had  in  the ,  braying 
Adventure,  which  he  finished  not  as  he  wished  and 
intended. 

ClD  Hamete,  the  chronicler  of  this  grand  history,  be* 
gins  this  chapter  -with  these  words,  "  I  swear  as  a  catho* 
lie  Christian:9'  to  which  his  translator  says,  that  Cid 
H&mete's  swearing  as  a  catholic  Christian,  he  being  a 
Moor,  as  undoubtedly  he  was,  meailt  nothing  more  than 
that,  as  the  catholic  Christian)  when  he  swears,  does  or 
ought  to  speak  and  swear  the  truth,  so  did  he»  in  writing 
of  Don  Quixote,  and  especially  in  declaring  who  Master 
Peter  was*  with  some  account  of  the  divining  ape*  who 
¿surprised  all  the  villages  thereabouts  with  his  divinations. 
He  says  then»  that  whoever  has  read  the  former  part  of 
this  history,  must  needs  remember  that  Gines  de  Passa* 
monte,  to  whom,  among  other  galley-slaves,  Don  Quixote 
gave  liberty  in  the  Sable  Mountain ;  a  benefit,  for  which, 
afterward,  he  had  small  thanks  and  worse  payment 
from  that  mischievous  and  misbehaving  crew.  This 
Gines  de  Passamonte,  whom  Don  Quixote  called  Gine* 
sillo  de  Parapilla,  was  the  person  who  stole  Sancho  Pan- 
za's  Dapple ;  and  the  not  particularising  the  when  nor 
the  how  in  the  first  part,  through  the  neglect  of  the  prin- 
ters, made  many  ascribe  the  fault  of  the  press  to  want  of 
memory  in  the  author.  But,  in  short,  Gines  stole  him 
while  Sancho  was  asleep  upon  his  back,  making  use  «f 
the  same  trick  and  device  that  Brúñelo  did,  who,  while 
Sacrapante  lay  at  the  siege  of  Albraca,  stole  his  horse 
from  between  his  legs;  and  afterwards  Sancho  recovered 
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Mm*  as  has  been  already  related.  This  Gines,  then, 
being  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  justice,  which 
was  in  pursuit  of  him,  in  order  to  chastise  him  for  hi» 
numberless  rogueries  and  crimes,  which  were  sq  many 
and  so  flagrant  that  he  himself  wrote  a  large  volume  of 
them,  resolved  to  pass  over  to  the  kingdom  óf  Arragon, 
undj  covering  his  left  eye,  took  up  the  trade  of  puppet- 
playing  and  legerdemain,  both  of  which  he  perfectly  un- 
derstood. It  fell  out,  that,  lighting  upon  some  Christian 
slaves  redeemed  fromBarbary,  he  bought  that  ape,  which 
he  taught,  at  a  certain  signal,  to  leap  up  on  his  shoulder, 
and  mutter  something,  or  seem  to  do  so,  in  his  ear.  This 
done,  before  he  entered  any  town,  to  which  he  was  going 
itíth  his  show  and  his  ape,  he  informed  himself  in  the 
next* village,  or  where  he  best  could,  what  particular 
things  had  happened  in  such  and  such  a  place,  and  to 
whom;  and  bearing  them  carefully  in  his  memory,  the 
first  thing  he  did,  was,  to  exhibit  his  show,  which  was 
sometimes  of  one  story,  and  sometimes  of  another,  but  all 
pleasant,  gay,  and  generally  known.  The  show  ended, 
he  used  to  propound  the  abilities  of  his  ape,  telling  the 
people  he  divined  all  that  was  past  and  present;  but  as  to 
what  was  to  come,  he  did  not  pretend  to  any  skill  therein. 
He  demanded  two  reals  for  answering  each  question,  and 
to  some  he  afforded  it  cheaper,  according  as  he  found  the 
pulse  of  his  clients  beat;  and  coming  sometimes  to  houses 
where  he  knew  what  had  happened  to  the  people  that 
lived  in  them,  though  they  asked  no  question,  because 
they  would  not  pay  him,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  ape, 
and  presently  said,  he  told  him  such  and  such  a  thing', 
which  tallied  exactly  with  what  had  happened ;  whereby 
he  gained  infallible  credit,  and  was  followed  by  every 
body.  At  other  times,  being  very  cunning,  he  answered 
in  such  a  manner,  that  his  answers  came  pat  to  the  ques- 
tions; and  as  nobody  went  about  to  sift  or  press  him  to 
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tell  how  his  ape  divined,  he  gulled  every  bod/,  afcd  filled 
his  pockets»  No  sooner  was  he  come  into  the  inn,  but  he 
knew  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho ;  which  made  it  very  easy 
for  him  to  excite  the  wonder  of  Don  Quixote,  Sancho, 
and  nil  that  were  present.  But  it  would  have  cost  him 
dear,  had  Don  Quixote  directed  his  band  a  little  lower» 
when  he  cut  off  king  Marsilio's  head  and  destroyed  all 
his  cavalry,  as  is  related  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  Thil 
is  what  offers  concerning  Master  Peter  and  the  ape. 

And,  returning  to  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  I  say, 
he  determined,'  before  he  went  to  Saragossa,  first  to 
visit  the  banks  of  the  river  Ebro,  and  all  the  parts 
thereabouts,  since  he  had  time  enough  and  to  spare 
before  the  tournaments  began.  With  this  design  he 
pursued  his  journey,  and  travelled  two  days  without 
lighting  upon  any  thing  worth  recording,  till,  the  third 
day,  going  up  a  hill,  he  heard  a  great  noise  of  drums, ' 
trumpets,  and  guns.  At  first  he  thought  some  regi-* 
ment  of  soldiers  was  maTcbing  that  way,  and  he  clapped 
apurs  to  Rozinante,  and  ascended  the  hill  to  see  them  t 
and,  being  got  to  the  top,  he  perceived,  as  he  thought, 
in  the  valley  beneath,  above  two  hundred  men,  armed 
with  various  weapons,  as  spears,  cross-bows,  partisans, 
halberds,  and  pikes,  with  some  guns  and  a  great  number 
of  targets.  He  rode  down  the  hill,  and  drew  so  near 
to  the  squadron,  that  he  saw  the  banners  distinctly,  and 
distinguished  their  colours,  and  observed  the  devices 
they  bore ;  especially  one  upon  a  banner,  or  pennant, 
of  white  satin,  on  which  an  ass,  of  the  little  Sardinian 
breed,  holding  up  its  head,  its  mouth  open,  and  its 
tongue  out,  in  the  act  and  ppstujre,  as  it  were,  of 
braying,  was  painted  to  thq  life,  and  round  it  these  two 
lines  written  in  large  characters : 

"  The  bailiffs  twain 
&ra>'daotiuvata," 
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From  this  motto  Don  Quixote,  gathered,-  that  fliesa 
folks  must  belong  to  the  brayiug  town,  and  so  he  told 
Sancho,  telling  him  also  what  was  written  on  the 
banner.  He  said  also,  that  the  person,  who  had  given 
an  account  of  this  affair,  was  mistaken  in  calling  the 
two  brayers  aldermen,  since,  according  to  the  motto, 
they  were  not  aldermen  but  bailiffs.  To  which  Sancho 
Panza  answered :  "  That  breaks  no  squares,  sir ;  for 
it  may  very  well  be,  that  the  aldermen  who  brayed, 
might  in  process  of  time  become  bailiffs  of  their  town, 
and  therefore  may  properly  be  called  by  both  thoso 
titles ;  though  it  signifies  nothing  to  the  truth  of  tho 
history,  whether  the  brayers  were  bailiffs  or  aldermen, 
so  long  as  they  both  brayed  ;  for  a  bailiff  is  as  likely  to 
bray  as  an  alderman."  In  fact,  they  found,  that  tho  % 
town  derided  was  sallied  forth  to  attack  another,  which 
had  laughed  at  them  too  much,  and  beyond  what  was 
fitting  for  good  neighbours.  Don  Quixote  advanced 
towards  them,  to  the  no  small  concern  of  Sancho,  who 
never  loved  to  make  one  in  these  kinds  of  expeditions. 
Those  of  the  squadron  received  him  smongst  them, 
taking  him  to  be  some  one  of  their  party.  Don  Quix« 
ote,  lifting  up  his  visor,  with  an  easy  and  graceful 
deportment,  approached  the  ass-banner,  and*  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  aTmy  gathered  about  him  to  look  at  him, 
being  struck  with  the  same  astonishment  that  every 
body  was  at  the  first  time  of  seeing  htm,  Don  Quixote, 
seeing  them  so  intent  upon  looking  at  him,  without  any 
one's  speaking  to  him  or  asking  him  any  question, 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  silence,  and,  bréale  % 
ing  his  own,  he  raised  his  voice  and  said ; 

u  Good  gentlemen,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  not  to 
interrupt  a  discourse  I  shall  make  to  you,  till  you  fin<J 
jt  disgusts  and  tires  you :  for,  if  that  happens,  at  the 
least  sign  you  shall  make,  I  will  clap  a  seal  on  my  lip?* 
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and  a  gag  upon  my  tongue."  They  nil  desired  him  to 
say  what  he  pleased ;  for  they  would  hear  him  with  as 
very  good  will.  With  this  licence  Don  Quixote  pro- 
ceeded,  saying :  "  I,  gentlemen,  am  a  knight-errant, 
whose  exercise  is  that  of  arms,  and '  whose  profession 
that  of  succouring  those  who  stand  in  need  of  succour, 
and  relieving  the  distressed»  Some  days  ago  I  heard 
of  your  misfortune,  and  the  cause  that  induces  you  to 
take  arms,  at  every  turn,  to  revenge  yourselves  on  your 
enemies.  And,  having  often  pondered  your  business 
in  my  mind,  I  find  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  duel, 
you  under  mistake  in  thinking  yourselves  affronted  :  for 
no  one  person  can  affront  a  whole  town,  unless  it  be  by 
accusing  thenj  of  treason  conjointly,  as  not  knowing  in 
particular  who  committed  the  treason  of  which  he  ac- 
cuses them.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  Don  Diego 
Ordonnez  de  Lara,  who  challenged  the  whole. people 
of  Zamora,  because  he  did  not  know  that  Vellido  Dolfos 
alone  had  committed  the  treason  of  killing  his  king; 
and  therefore  be  challenged  them  all,  and  the  revenge 
and  answer  belonged  to  them  all :  though  it  is  very 
true,  that  Signor  Don  Diego  went  somewhat  too  far, 
and  greatly  exceeded  the  limits  of  challenging ;  for  he 
needed  not  have  challenged  the  dead,  the  waters, 
the  bread,  or  the  unborn,  nor  several  other  particula- 
rities mentioned  in  the  challenge.  But  let  that  pass ; 
for,  when  cboler  overflows  its  dam,  the  tongue  has  no 
lather,  governor,  nor  bridle,  to  restrain  it.  This  being 
bo,  then,  that  a  single  person  cannot  affront  a  kingdom, 
province,  city,  republic,  or  a  whole  town,  it  is  clear, 
there  is  no  reason  for  your  marching  out  to  revenge 
puch  an  affront,  since  it  is  really  none.  Would  it  not 
be  pretty  indeed,  if  those  of  the  watch-making  business*-* 
jshould  endeavour  to  knock  every  body's  brains  out,  who 
palls  them  by  their  trade  ?    And  would  it  not  be  plw 
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sant,  if  the  cheesemonger?,  the  costarmongers,  the  fish- 
mongers, and  soapboilers,  with  those  of  several  other 
names  and    appellations,    which  are  in  every    body's 
mouth,  and  common  among  the  vulgar;  would  it  not 
be  fine    indeed,  if '  all  these   notable  folks  should  be 
ashamed  of  their  business,   and 'be  perpetually  taking 
revenge,   and  making  sackbutp  of  itheir  swords    upon 
every  quarrel,  though  never  so  trivial  ?   No,  no ;  God 
neither  permits  nor  wills  it.     Men  of  wisdom,  and  well- 
ordered  commonwealths;  ought  to  take  arms,  draw  their 
swords,  and  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes,  upon  four 
accounts:  First,  to  defend  the  catholic  faith ;  secondly, 
to  defend  their  lives,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  natural 
and  divine    law;  thirdly,  in  defence  of  their  honour» 
family,  or  estate;  and,  fourthly,  in  the  service  of  thoít 
king,  in  a  just  war :  and,  if  we  may  add  a  fifth,  which 
may  indeed  be  ranked  with  the  second,  it  is  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.      To  these  five  capital  causes 
several  others  might  be  added,  very  just  and  very  rea- 
sonable, and  which  oblige  us    to   take  arms.     But  to 
have  recourse  to  them  for   trifles,  and  .  things  rather 
subjects  for  laughter  and  paitime,  than  for  affronts, 
looks  like  acting  against  common  sense.     Besides,  ta- 
king an  unjust  revengs  (and  no  revenge  can  be  just)  is 
acting  directly  against  the  holy   religion  we'  profess, 
whereby  we  are  commanded  to  do  good  to  our  enemies, 
and  to  love  those  that  bate  us;  a  precept,  which,  though 
seemingly  difficult,  is  really  not  so  to  any  but  those 
who  have  less  of  God  than  of  the  world,  and  more  of  the 
flesh  than  the  spirit:  -for  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  apd 
man,  who  never  lied,  nor  could  nor  can  lie,  and  who.  i* 
our  legislator,   has  told  us,  his  yoke  w  ewjf  and  hit 
burden  light :  and  therefore- he  would,  not  command  us 
any  thing  ¿impoésible  U  be  performed.   <S*  that,  gen- 
vol.  it.         •'•*•  -J  :  -TTHi  » 
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«fiemen,  ybu  are  bound  to  be  quiet  and  pacified  by  all 
laws  both  divine  and  huataa." 

"  The  devil  fetch  me,"  quoth  Saiichp  to  himself,  «  if 
this  master  of  mine  be  not  a  tologue00 ;  or,  if  not,  he  is 
like  one,  as  one  egg  is  like  another."  Don  Quixote  took 
breath  a  little;  and,   perceiving  that  they  still  stood 

-  attentive,  he  had  a  mind  to  proceed  in  his  discourse, 
and  had  certainly,  done  so,  had  not  Sancho'*  acuteness 
iofteipoeed:  who,  observing  that  his  master  paused 
awhile,  took  up  the  cudgels  for  him,  saying t  "My 
master,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  once  called  the 
Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure,  and  now  the  Knight  of 
the  Lions,  is  a  sage  gentleman,  and  understands  Latin 
and  the  vulgar  tongue  like  any  bachelor  of  arts ;  and, 
ip  all  he  handles  or  advises,  proceed*  like  an  expert 
soldier,  having  all  the  laws  and  #t*ti*tes  of  what  is 
called  duel  at  his  fingers*  ends :  and  so  there  is  no  more 
to  be  done,  but  to  govern  yourselves  by  bis  direction, 
and  I  will  bear  the  blame  if  you  do  amiss :  besides, 
you  arc  but  just  told  how  foolish  it  is  to  "be  ashamed  to 
hear  one  bray.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  bray* 
ed  as  often  as  I  pleased,  without  any  body's  hindering 
me,  and  with  such  grace  end  propriety,  that,  whenever 
I  brayed,  all  the  asses  of  the  town  brayed:  and, for 
all  that,  I  did  not  cease  to  be,  the  son  of  my  parents,  who 
were  very  honest  people ;  and,  though  for  this  rare 
ability  I  was  envied  by  more  than  a  few  of  the  proudest 
of  my  neighbours,  I  cared  not  two  farthings.  4&d, 
to  convince  you  that  I  speak  the  truth»  do  bnt  stay  and 
hearken :  for  this-  science,  like  that  of  swimming,  once 
learned,  is  never  forgotten." 

•  Then,  laying  his  hands  to.  his  nostrils,  he  began  to 
bray  so  strenuously,  that  the  adjacent  rallies  resounded 
again.  But  one  of  those  who  stood  close  by  him,  be- 
lieving  |ie  was  making  a  mock  of  them»  lifted  up  a 
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pole  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  gave  him  such  a  pott  with 
it,  as  brought  Sancho  Panza  to  the  ground.  Don  Quixote, 
seeing  Sancho  so  evil-entreated,  made  at  the  striker  with 
his  lance :  but  so  imupy  interposed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  revenged :  on  the  contrary,  finding  a  showet 
of  stones  come  thick  upon  him,  and  a  thousand  cross- 
bows presented,  and  as  many  guns  levelled  at  him,  he 
turned  Rozinante  about,  and,  as  fast  as  he  could  gallop, 
got  out  from  among  them,  recommending  himself  to  God 
with  all  his  heart,  to  deliver  him  from  this  danger,  fear- 
ing, at  every  step,  lest  some  bullet  should  enter  at  his 
back  and  come  out  at  his  breast;  and  at  every  moment 
he  fetched  his  breath  to  try  whether  it  failed  him  or  not. 
But  those  of  the  squadron  were  satisfied,  with  seeing  hhfc 
fly,  and  did  not  shoot  after  him.  As  for  Sancho,  they 
set  him  again  upon  his  ass,  scarcely  come  to  himself, 
and  suffered  him  to  follow  his  master :  not  that  he  had 
sense  to  guide  him,  but  Dapple  naturally  followed  Ro- 
zinaute'e  steps,  not  enduring  to  be  a  moment  from  him. 
Don  Quixote,  being  got  a  good  way  off,  turned  about 
his  head,  and  saw  that  Sancho  followed ;  and,  finding 
that  nobody  pursued  him,  he  stopped  till  he  came  up. 
Thott  of  the  squadron  staid  there  till  night,  and,  the 
ene*y  not  coming  forth  to  battle,  they  returned  to  their 
homes,  joyful  and  merry:  and,  had  they  known  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  they  would  hare  erected  a 
trophy  in  that  place. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  Things  whick9  Benengcti  says,  he  who  reads  them 
'  them  will  know,  if  he  reads  them  with  attention. 

WHEN  the  valiant  flies  it  is  plain  lie  is  overmatched  i 
for  it  is  the  part  of  the  wise  to  reserve  themselves  for 
better  occasions.  This  truth  was  verified  in  Don  Quix? 
©te,  who,  giving,  way  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and'to 
the  evil  intentions  of  that  resentful  squadron,  took  to 
his  heels,  and,  without;  bethinking  him  of  Sancho,  or  of 
the  danger  in  which  he  left  him,  got  as  far  on  as  he 
deemed  sufficient  for  his  safety.  Sanqho  followed  him 
on  his  beast,  as  has  been  said.  At  last  he  came  up  to 
him,  having  recovered  Jus  senses ;  and,  at  conning  up, 
he  fell  from  Dapple  at  the  feet  of  Rozinante,  all  in  an- 
guish, all  bruised,  and  all  beatei? .  Don  Quixote  alighted 
to  examine  his  wounds;  but,  finding  him  whole. from 
head  to  foot,  with  much  choler  he  said,  "  In  an  unlucky 
hour,  Sancho,  must  you  needs  show,  your  skill  in  bray- 
ing; where  did  you  learn  that  it  was  fitting  to  name  a 
halter  in  the  house  of  a  man  that  was  hanged  ?  To  the 
music  of  braying,  what  counterpoint  could  you  expect 
hut  that  of  a  cudgel  ?  Give  God  thanks,  Sancho,  that, 
instead  of  crossing  your  back  with  a  cudgel,  they  did 
liot  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  you  with  a  scimitar." 
— €€  I  am  not  now  in  a  condition  to  answer,"  replied 
Sancho;  "  for  methinks  I  speak  through  my  shoulders: 
let  us  mount,  and  begone,  from  this  place:  as  for  bray- 
ing, I  will  have  done  with  it,  but  I  shall  not  with  telling 
that  knights-errant  fly  and  leave  their  feithful  squires  to 
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he  beaten  to  po*de*  by  their  enemies." — "  To  retire  is  not 
to  fly/'  answered  Don  .Quixote ;  "  for  you  must  know, 
Sancho,  that  the  valour  which  has  not  prudence  for  its 
basis  is  termed  rashness,  and  the  exploits  of  the  rash, 
are  ascribed  rather  to  their  good  fortune  than  their  cou- 
rage, I  Confess  I  did  retire;  but  not  fly ;  and  herein, 
I  imitated  sundry  valiant  persons,  who  have  reserved; 
themselves  for  better  times ;  and  of  this,  histories  are  full 
of  examples,  which,  being  of  no. profit  to  you  or  plea- 
sure to  me,  I  omit  at  present." 

By  this  time,  Sancho  was  mounted,  with  the  assistance 
of  Don  Quixotp ,  who  likewise  got  upon  jlozinante ;  and 
so  they  gently  took  their  way  toward  a  grove  of  poplars, 
which  they  discovered  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  off. 
Sancho  every  now  and  then  fetched  most  profound  sighs 
and  doleful  groans.  Don  Quixote  asking  him  the  cause 
of  such  bitter  moaning,  ¿ie  answered,  that  he  was  in 
pain  from  the  lowest  point  of  his  backbone  to  the  nape  of 
his  neck,  in  such  manner  that  he  was  ready  to  swoon. 
"  The  cause  of  this  pain,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  must 
doubtless  be  that  the  pole  they  struck  you  with,  being 
a  long  one,  took  in  your  whole  back,  where  lie  all  the 
parts  that  give  you  pain,  and,  if  it  had  reached  further, 
it  would  have  pained  you  more." — "  Before  God !"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  your  worship  ha*  brought  me  out  of  a  grand 
doubt,  and  explained  it  in  very  fine  terms.  Body  of 
me !  was  the  cause  of  my  pain  so  hid  that  it  tiras  neces- 
sary to  tell  me  that  I  felt  pain  in  all  those  parts  which 
the  pole  reached  ?  If  my  {mcles  ached,  you  might  not, 
perhaps,  so  easily  guess  why  they  pained  me :  but  to 
divine  that  I  am  pained,  because  beaten,  is  no  great  busi- 
ness. In  faith,  master  of  mine,  other  men's  harms  hang 
by  a  hair :  I  descry  land  more  and  more  every  day,  and 
what  little  I  am  to  expect  from  keeping  your  worship 
company ;  for  if  this  bout  you  let  me  be  baited,  we  shaU 
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ittora  «gain,  and  a  hundred  times  again,  to  Mr  olí 
bknket-tossing,  ami  other  follies ;  which,  if  this  time 
they  have  fallen  upon  my  back,  the  next  they  will  AH 
«pon  my  eyes»  It  would  be  much  better  for  me,  bat 
that  I  mi  a  barbarian,  and  shall  never  do  any  thing* 
that  is  right  while  I  life ;  I  say  again,  it  would  be  mack 
better  for  me  to  return  to  my  own  bouse,  and  to  my  wife 
«ad  children,  to  maintain  and  bring  them  up  with  the 
little  God  shall  be  pleated  to  give  me,  and  not  be  fol* 
lowing  your  worship  through  roadless  roads,  and  path* 
less  paths,  drinking  ill  and  eating  worse.  Then  for 
sleeping,  measure  out,  brother  squire,  seveh  foot  of 
earth,  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  take  as  many  more : 
it  is  in  your  own  power  to  dish  up  the  mess,  and  stretoh 
yourself  out  to  your  heart's  content.  I  wish  I  may  see 
the  first  who  set  on  foot  knight-errantry  burnt  to  ashes, 
or  at  least  the  first  that  would  needs  be  squire  to  such 
idiots  as  all  the  knights-errant  of  former  times  must 
have  been.  I  say  nothing  of  the  present :  for,  your  wor- 
ship being  one  of  them,  I  am  bound  to  pay  them  respect, 
and  because  I  know  your  worship  knows  a  point  beyond 
thedeTil  in  all  you  talk  and  think." 

"  1  would  lay  a  good  wager  with  you,  Sancho,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  that,  now  you  are  talking,  and  without 
interruption,  you  feel  no  pain  in  all  your  body.  Talk 
on,  my  son,  all  that  comes  into  your  thoughts,  and  what- 
ever ¿ornes  uppermost ;  for,  so  you  feel  no  pain,  T  shall 
take  pleasure  in  the  very  trouble  your  impertinences 
give  me:  and  if  you  have  to  great  a  desire  to  return 
borne  to  your  wife  and  children,  God  forbid  I  should 
kinder  you !  You  hare  money  of  mine  m  your  hands  ; 
ase  how  long  it  is  since  we  made  this  third  sally  from 
*«r  town,  and  bow  much  you  could  or  ought  to  get  each 
Month,  and  pay  yourself."— «  When  I  served  Thomas 
Carrasco,  father  of   the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco, 
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jrhogi  yfur  worship  knows  fail  well,"  said  Saueho,  «  I 
jpt  two  ducats  a  month,  besides  my  victuals :  with  yosr 
worship  I  cammt  tell  what  I  nay  get ;  though  f  am  rate  it 
is  a  greater  drudgery  to  be  squire  to  a  knight-enraut,  the* 
psrvmt  to  a  iarmer;  for,  in  short,  we,  who  serve  ha»* 
landmen,  though  we  labour  sever  so  hard  in  the  day- 
time» let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  at  night  we  have  a 
tapper  from  the  pot,  and  we  sleep  ¿a  a  bed,  which  is 
more  than  I  have  done  since  I  hate  served  y  oar  wombift 
excepting  the  short  time  we  were  at  Don  Diego  de  Mima- 
da's  house,  the  good  cheer  I  had  with  the  skimming  *f 
GamachoY  pots,  and  while  I  ate,  drank,  and  *lept>  si 
Qamlius's  house. '  All  the  rest  of  the  time  I  hare  lain  oa 
the  hard  ground,  in  the  open  air,  subject  to  what  people 
4*11  the  inclemencies  of  heaven,  living  upon  bits  of  bread 
aad  scraps  of  cheese,  and  drinking  water,  sometimes  from 
the  brook,  and  sometimes  from  the  fountain,  such  as  wo 
met  with  up  and  down  by  the  way/9 
•  « I  confess,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  «  that  all 
you  say  is  true:  how  much  think  you  I  ought  to  give  you 
more  than  Thomas  Carrasco  gave  you  Í" — "  I  think," 
quoth  Sandio,  "  if  your  worship  adds  two  reals  a  month, 
I  shall  reckon  myself  well  paid.  This  is  to  be  understood 
as  to  wages  due  for  my  labour;  but  as  to  the  promise 
your  worship  made  of  bestpwing  on  me  the  government 
of  an  island,  it  would  be  just  and  reasonable  you  should 
*dd  six  reals  more;  which  make  thirty  in  all/* — "  It  is 
very  well,1'  replied  Don  Quixote:  "  according  to  the 
wages  you  have  allotted  yourself,  it  is  five  and  twenty 
days  since  we  tallied  from  our  town ;  reckon,  Sancho,  in 
proportion,  and  see  what  I  owe  you,  and  pay  jrooraelf, 
as  I  hare  already  said,  with  your  own  hand."—**  Body 
of  met9'  quoth  Sancho,  "  your  worship  is  clean  out  in 
the  reckoning:  for,  as  to  the  business  of  the  promised 
vitad,  we  mut  compute  from  the  day  you  promised  ma 
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to  the  present  hour." — iS  Why,  how  long  is  it  dhce  I 
promised  it  you?"  said  Don  Quixote. — "  If  I  rememtxy 
right/*  answered  Sancho,  "  it  is  about  twenty  years  and 
three  days,  more  or  less."    Don  Quixote  gave  himself  a 
good  clap  on  the  forehead  with  the  palm  of  his  band, 
and  began  to  laugh  very  heartily,  and  said,  "Why,  my 
rambling  up  and  down  the  Sable  Mountain,  with  the 
whole  scries  of  our  sallies,  scarcely  take  up  two  months* 
.and  say  yon,.  Sancho,  it  is  twenty  years  since  I  promised 
you  the  island  ?     Well,   I  perceive  you  have  a  mind 
your  wages  should  swallow  up  all  the  money  you  have 
of  mine:  if  it  be  so,  and  such  is  your  desire,  from  hence- 
forward I  give  it  you,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you; 
for  bo  I  may  get  rid  of  so  worthless  a  squire,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  left  poor  and  pennyless.    But  tell  me,  pervcrter 
of  the  squirely  ordinances  of  knight-errantry,  where  have 
you  seen  or  read  that  any  squire  to  a  knight-errant  ever 
presumed  to  article  with  his  master,  and  say,  So  much 
and  so  much  per  month  you  must  give  me  to  serte  you  f 
Launch,  launch  out,  cut-throat,  scoundrel,  and  hobgob- 
lin, for  thou  art  all  these ;  launch,  I  say,  into  the  mare 
magnum  of  their  histories,  and  if  you  can  find  that  any 
squire  has  said  or  thought  what  you  have  now  said,  I 
will  give  you  leave  to  nail  it  on  my  forehead,  and  over 
and  over  to  write  fool  upon  my  face  in  capitals.     Turn 
about  the  bridle,  or  halter,   of  Dapple,  and  be  gone 
home;  for  one  single  step'  farther  you  go  not  with  me. 
O  bread  ill  bestowed!   O  promises  ill  placed!  O  man, 
that  hast  more  of  the  beast  than  of  the  human  creature  t 
now,  when  I  thought  of  settling  you,  and  in  such  a  way, 
that,  in  spite  of  your  wife,  you  should  have  been  stilcd 
your  lordship,  do  you  now  leave  me?    Now  you  are  for 
going,  when  I  have  taken  a  firm  and  effoctual  resolution 
to  make  you  lord  of  the  best  island  in  the  world?    But, 
as  you  yourself  have  often  said,  honey- is  'not  for  air  ass V 
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mouth.  An  ass  you  are,  an  ass  you  will  continue  to  be, 
and  an  ass  you  will  die ;  for  I  verily  believe  your  life 
will  reach  its  final  period  before  you  will  perceive  or  be 
convinced  that  you  are  a  beast.*' 

Sanclt?  looked  very  wistfully  at  Don  Quixote  all  the 
time  he  was  thus  rating  him :  and  so  great  was  the  com* 
putfon  he  fett>  that  fh*  tans  stood. in  his  eyes,  and, 
wttfe  £  dpteful  and  tout  f*ice,  he  said,  "  Dear  sir,  I 
confta,  that,  t*  be  a  wmplcte  as»,  J  want  nothing  but  a 
tail:  ii your  worship  will  be  pleased  to  put  uk  on  one,  I 
«hail  deem  it  well  placed,  and  will  serve  your  worship 
in  the  quality  of  an  aw  ell  the  tesaa|aáng  days  of  my 
)ift.  Pardon  me,  sir;  have  pity  qp  my  ignorance,  and 
consider,  that,  if  I  talk  much,  it  proceeds  more  fim  iiv> 
finpity  than  malice :  but,  ffe  wk»  errs  mi  mends,  Aim* 
*df  to  Go4  iomtmenfa."—^  J  should  wonder,  Sancho*? 
said  D?n  Quixote,  "  if  yo¥  did  not  mingle  some  little 
jmv<?rb  with  y<m  trfk.  Well,  I  forghre  you,  upon 
condition  of  your  amendment,  and  thatihendeforwaid  yon 
fh<nr  npt  ywrself  sq  |bnd  of  yaur  interest,  but  that  you 
en4a&yovr  to  enlarge  yow  heart :  take  courage,  and 
sftrwyfthfln  jauy  mjnd  to  expect  the  aocomplishinent  of 
py  pspnikes,  which,  though  they  ate  deferred,  art  not 
giqre$W  desperate."  gancho  answered,  he  wonld,thongh 
l|e:stoi#  dra w  fbrpe  froiP  h»  weakness.  On  which  the j 
¿ptejred  the  poplar  grpve,  Don  Quixote  accommodated 
hioD^elf  14  the  foot  of  an  eim,  and  Sancho  at  the  foot  of  a 
beech ;  ft«  this,  and  similar  kinds  of  trees,  have  always 
jfeet»  bqt  nayer  ha^ds,  S&qche  passed  the  night  uneasily, 
£e  q>ld  ¡epewiijg  the  pain  of  his  bruises»  Don  Quixote 
passed  it  ia  his  wonted  meditations :  but  for  all  thai  they 
both  sfept,  anda*  bjreakofday  thqy  pursued  thfirway  to* 
¿ward*  t|«  Jwfo  of  tbo  ftftKHls  Elm»,  ^fhere  befiri  them 
wfrtffha^to  rdat&d i%  the  e.PWWig  chaptoi. 
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■      Of  (he  famous  Adtenture  of  the  enchanted  Barké 

In  two  days  after  tearing  the  poplar  grotey  D*n  Qutartt 
and  Sancho,  travelling  as  softly  as  foot  could'  fell,  dime 
to  the  rirer  Ebro,  the  sight  of  which  gave  Don  Quixote 
great  pleasure,  while  be  saw  and  contemplated  the  ver- 
dure of  itg  banks,  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  the  smooth- 
ness of  its  current,  and  the  abundance  ef  its  liquid  crys- 
tal. This  cheerful  prospect  brought  to  his  remembrance 
a  thousand  amorous  thoughts ;  and  particularly  he  mused 
upon  what  he  had  seen  in  the  care  of  Montesinos :  for, 
though  Master  Peter's  ape  had  told  him  that  part  of  those 
things  was  true,  and  part  false,  be  inclined  rather  to  be- 
lieve all  true  thah  false;  quite  the  reverse  of  Sancho,  who 
held  them  all  for  falsehood  itself. ' 

Now,  as  they  sauntered  along  in  this  manner,  they 
perceived  a  small  bark,  without  oars,  or  any  sort  of 
tackle,  tied  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  grew  on  the 
brink  of  the  river.  Don  Quixote  looked  round  hita  on 
¿very  way,  and,  seeing  nobody  at  all,  without  more  ado 
flighted 'from  Rocinante,  and  ordered  Sancho  to  do  the 
lute  from  Dapple,  and  to  tie  both  the  beasts  very  fast  "t* 
the  body  of  a  poplar  or  willow,  which  grew '  there. 
gancho  asked  the  reason  of  this  hasty  alighting  and  tying. 
Btrti  Quixote  answered,  •"  You  are  to  know,  Sancho, 
that  this  vesfcel  lies  here  fbr  no  other  reason  in  the  wdriá 
tmt  to  inVKeriié  to  embark  in  it,  in  order  té  «úccofQr 
some  knight, 'jot  other* prison  of  High  degree,  who  is  ik 
axteeifte.  distress ;  for  such  is  the  practice  of  en  chanters*  in 
¿he  books  of  chJrfaíryj  when'  some  knight  hap^eris  to  lie 
engaged  in  some  difficulty,  from  which  he  cannot  Vt  dt* 
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livered  but  by  the  hand  of  another  knight  Then,' 
though  they  are  distant  from  each  other  two  or  three  thou*f 
sand  leagues,  and  even  more,  they  either  snatch  him  up. 
in  a  cloud,  or  furnish  him  with  a  boat  to  embark  in ;  and^ 
in  less  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  they  carry  bin» 
through  the  air  or  over  the  sea,  whither  they  list,  and: 
where  his.  assistance  is  wanted.'  So  thaty* Sancho,  tbür 
bark  must  be  placed  here  for  the  self-same  purpose :  and 
this  k  as  true,  as  that  it  is  now  day;  and,  before  it  be 
spent,  tie  Dapple  and  Rozioante  together,  and  the  hand 
of  God  be  our  guide;  for  I  would  not  fail  to  embark^ 
Aough  barefooted  friars  themselves  ehould  ei^treat  me;  til 
the  contrary."—":  Since  it  is- so,"  answered  Sancho; 
u  and  that  your  Worship  will  every  step  be  raqning  into 
these  came  (how  shall  I  call  tjiemí); extravagancies^ 
there  is  mo  way  but  to  obey  aod  bow  the  head,  giving 
heed  to  the  proverb,  Do  what  ytur  master*  bids  you y  and 
sit  down  by  him  ttt  table.  But  for  all  thft,  as  to  what 
pertains  to  the  discharge  of  my  conscience,  1  must  wan 
your  worship,  that  to  me  this  same  boat  seems  not  to  be* 
long  to  the  enchanted,  but  to  some  fishermen  upon  the  ri* 
ver;  for  here  they  catch  the  best  shads  in  ihe  world.9'  '. 
All  this  Sancho  said  while  he  was  tying  the  cáttk) 
leaving  them  to  the  protection  and  care  of  enchanters, 
with  sufficient  grief  of  his  soul.  Don  Quixote  bid  him 
he  in  no  pain  about  forsaking  those  beasts;  for  he  who 
was4o  carry  themselves  through  ways  and  regions  of  such 
longitude,  would  take  care  to  feed  them." — "  I  do  not 
understapd  your  logitudes,"  said  Sancho,  "  nor  have  I 
heard  such  a  word  in  all  the  days  of  my  life."-*-"  Longi? 
tude,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  means  length,  and  no 
wonder  you  do  not  understand  it ;  for  you  are  not  bound 
to  know  Latin;  though  some  there  are  who  pretend  to 
know  it,  and  are  quite  as  ignorant  as  yourself.'—"  Npw 
thejr  are  tied,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  what  must  we  dp 
%     1 12 
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ueTár—u  Vtfatr  answered  Dbn  Quixbté:  "  whjv 
bless  bussdfres*  aid  rfrfeigh  anchor;  Iludan,  embark  our- 
selves*  arid  out  thfe  rope  wkk  which  the  vessel  is  tied.'' 
And*  leaping  auto  ty  Sáncftb  foUtwutg  him,  fafeeéi  ifaé 
eord,  and  the  boat  fell  off  by  little  «id  little  from  the 
stare;  and  ittian  Safccho  saw  himself  about  a  coépse  ef 
yards  atom  the  bank,  hfe  began  to  qsrtke,  fearing  fee 
should  be  lost;  bat  ftóthiafe  troubled  him  more  than  Id 
heat  his  ass  bray,  and  to  see  Resudante  «truggkng  té  get 
loose;  tíañ  he  «aid  to  Us  master,  "  The  ass  fafraja  as 
bémoasang  bur  febsehbe*  *nd  Rozináaée  is  endeavouring 
to  get  loose,  to  therfw  hitesetf  into  thfe  river  after  «a.  0 
(basest  friends,  abide  in  peace  I  and  may  the  madras» 
«inch  sepsjoates  yon  from  us*  cosnriBOted  into  a  oohvtatson 
of  our  error,  return  us  .to  your  {Jrestaoel"  and  here  he 
began  to  wecfc>  so  bitterly,  that  Don  Quixote  grew  aisgry, 
hud  said,  «  What  are  yon  ufiaid  of,  couantfy  creature* 
What  weep  yén  fon,  besa*  of  taattert  Who  pumues, 
who  hurts  you,  soul  of  ahouee^rat  i  Or  whist  want  you, 
pobrtraetchr,  *u  the  midst  of  the  bowels  of  abundance? 
ATttbomtradgiugbaitefoot  oVtír  tíhe  Raphes*  mountains? 
No,  btrteeatéd  tiptefc  benth,  like  anaschduhe,  sliding 
cabfy  dofrn  4fte  fttmunot  of  this  ohakraing  lirer,  wbencfe  in 
fi  uhort  space  we  eh  all  issue  Out  into  the  boujtdkfcs  ooean. 
But  flofibtlcw  We  aft  gdt  out  already,  sssd  asust  ham 
gone  ^i  least  «fey en  or  digfat  hundred  seagsms.  if  d  had 
hero  fen  astrolabe»  to  takfe  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  I 
tooirid  ffeHyou.how  many  we  hare  gone ;  though,  cither  I 
know  lliÉtle,  ór  #e  arre  already  pact,  ¡or  «ball  presently 
pes»»  the  e^üinocüal  line,  wbidh  divides  «ndouts  the  op* 
posKeipoles^  equal  dbtttnees/^--"  And  when  we  hmué 
M  that  line  .your  worship  «{teaks  of,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  Uow  &r  ibkH  we  hswe  travelled  ?"—«  A  gseat  way," 
sepfted  Dbn  Quixote:  (f  Aw,  *f  three  hundred  and  aurty 
Agnes,  «mtasnckl  in  the  teumqueous  globe,  aooordfeg 
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to  ike  computation  of  Ptokriay,  the  greatest  geographer 
ire  know  of,  we  shall  have  travelled  out*  half  when  wé 
cometo  the  Une  1  told  yea  of."-***  By  the  Lbidl"  quoth 
Sancho,  "your  worship  has  brought  a  very  pretty  feilow, 
that  «ame  Tohny,  <*  whatever  you  call  Urn*  with  hi* 
amputation,'  to  vouch  the  truth  of  what  you  say." 

Don  Quixote  sailed  at  Saacho's  blunders  as  to  th* 
same  and  computation  of  the  geographer  Ptobmy,  and 
said  t  "  You  must  know,  Sancho,  that  one  of  the  sign% 
by  which   the    Spaniards,  and  those  who  embark   at 
Cadis  from  the    East   Indies,  discover,  whtthek  they 
have  passed  the  equinoctial  lite  I  toM  you  of,  is,  that 
aU  the  Hoe  upon  every  man  in  the  ship  die,  not  on* 
tematning  alive:  nor  is  one  to  he  found  in  the  Vessel, 
though  they  woisM  give  its  freight  in  gold  for  it :  and 
therefore,  Sancho,  pass  your  hand  over  your  thigh,  and 
if  you  light  upon  any  thing  alive,  we  shall  be  oat  of 
this  doubt,  and,  if  not,  we  have  passed  the  line,"— ^  I 
believe  nothing  of  all  this,"  answered  Sancho:  "  hut 
for  aH  that  I  wiH  do  as  £oor  worship  bids  mo,  though 
I  dé  not  know  what  occasion  there  is  fisto  making  this 
experiment,  since  I  see  with  n»y  own  eyes  that  we  art 
not  got  five  yards  from  the  bank,  nor  fallen  two  yards 
below   out  cattle:    fur   yonder  stand   Rozinaote   and 
Dapple*  in  the  very  place  where  we  left  them ;  and, 
taktng<aim  as  I  do  now,  I  vow  to  God  we  do  not  stir 
nor  move  enante  place*'9 — "  Sancho,9'  said  Don  Qui*» 
*te,  «  make  the  trial  I  bid  you,  and  take  no  further 
case;  fbr  you  know  not  what  things  oohites  aito,  not 
what    are    lines,    parallels,    aodiacs,    eliptics,   poles, 
otdstiee,  equinoctials,  planets,  signs,  points,  and  mea* 
surest  of -which  the  celestial,  and  terrestrial  globes  are 
composed?  fbr,  if  you  knew  all  these  things,  or  but  a 
past  of  them,  you  would   plainly  perceive   what  pa- 
inHek  we  have  cat,  what  signs  we  have  seen,  nod  what 
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constellations  we  have  left  behind  us,  and  are  just  now 
leaving.  And  once  more  I  bid  you  feel  yourself  aH 
over,  and  fish.:  for  I,  for  my  part,  am  of  opinion  you 
are  as  citan,  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  smooth  and  whhe.n 
Sancho  carried  his  hand  softly  and  gently  toward*  his 
left  ham,  and  then  lifted  up  nfe  head,  and  looking  at 
his  master,  said:  "Either  the  experiment  is  false,  or 
we  are  not  arrived  where  your  worship  says,  not  by 
a-  great  many  leagues.'9 — "  Why,"  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote, "  have  yon  met  with  something  then  ?" — "  Aye, 
several  somethings,"  answered  Sandio;  and,  shaking 
his  fingers,  he  washed  his  whole  hand  in  the  river, 
down  whose  current  the  boat  was  gently  gliding,  not 
moved  by  any  secret  influence,  nor  by  any  concealed 
enchanter,  but  merely  by  the  stream  of  the  water,  then 
smooth  and  calm. 

By  this  timé  they  discovered  certain  large  water-mill^ 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  river;  and  scarcely  had 
Son  Quixote  espied  them,  when  he  said  with  a  loud 
voice  to  Sancho:  <'  O  friend,  behold  yonder  appears 
the  city,  castle,  or  fortress,  in  which  some  knight  lies 
under  oppression,  or  some  queen,  infanta,  or  princess, 
in  evil  plight,  for  whose  relief  I  am  brought  hither."— 
"  What  the  devil  of  a  city,  fortress,  or  castle,  do  you 
talk  of,  sir  ?"  quoth  Sancho :  "  do  you  not  peJceive, 
that  they  are  mills  standing  in  the  river  for  the  grinding 
of  corn  ?"— "  Peace !  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "for 
though  they  seem  to  be  mills,  they  are  not  so  r  I  hate 
already  told  you,  that  enchanters  transform  and  change 
all  things  from  their  natural  shape.  I  do  not  say,  they 
ohange  them  really  from  one  thing  to  another,  but  only 
in  appearance,  as  experience  showed  us  in  the  trans* 
formation  of  Dulcinea,  the  sole  refuge  of  my  hopes." 

The  boat,  being  now  got  into  the  current  of  the  river, 
began  to  move  a  little  taster  than  it  had  dqne  hitherto* 
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Tjm?  millers  seeing  it  coming  adrift  with  the  stream;,  and 
that  it  was  just  going  into  the  mouth  of  the  swift  stream 
of  the  mill-wheels,  several  of  them  ran  out'  in  aligaste 
with  long  poles  to  stop  it ;  and,  their  faces  and  clothes 
being  covered  with  meal,  they  made  butari  ill  appear- 
ance ;  and  calling  out  aloud  they  said  i  "  Devils  óf  men, 
.where  are  yon  going  b  Are  ye  desperate,  that  Je  hare  a 
mind  to  drown  yourselves,  orbe  ground  to  pieces  bjrthe 
wheels?"—*  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Sancho,"  said  Dm 
Quixote,  at  this  juncture,  "  that  we  are  come  where 
I  must  demonstrate  how  far  the  valour  of  my  arm  extends  ? 
Look  what  a  parcel  of  murderers  and  felons  come  out 
against  me:  see  what  hobgoblins  to  oppose  us,  and 
what  ugly  countenances  to  scare  us.  Now  ye  shall  see, 
rascal6«"  And,  standing  up  in  the  boat,  he  began  to 
threaten  the  millers  aloud,  saying  :  "  111  led  and  worse 
advised  scoundrels,  set  at  liberty*  and  free  the  person 
you  keep  under  s  oppression  in  this  your  fortress  .or 
prison,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree  *  for  I  'am  .Don 
Quixote  de  lá  Mancha,  otherwise  called  tji¿  Knight 
'of  the  Liens,  for  whom,  by  order  of  the  high  Heavens, 
the  putting  a  happy  end  to  ibis  adventure  is  reserved:" 
And  so  saying,  he  clapped  -bis  hand  to  his  sword,  and 
began  to  fence  with  It  in  the  air  against  the  milters, 
who,  hearing,  but  not  understanding,  these  foolish  flou- 
rishes, set  themselves  with  their  poles  to  stcty  the  botif , 
which  was  just  entering  into  the  stream  and  eddy  of  the 
wheels.  Sancho  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  tA 
Heaven  devoutly  to  deliver  him  from  $o  apparent  "a 
danger;  which  it  did  by  the  diligence  and1  agility  of 
the  millers,  who  setting  their  poles  against  the  tioaty 
stopped  it;  though  flot  so  dexterously,  but  that  they 
overset  it,  and  tippled  Don  Quixote  and  Sandro  inie 
the  water.  It  wab  well  for  Don  Qáixóte,  that  lierkstt* 
hifyf  to  swim  tik#  a  gioose-;  nevertheless  die  v&ffctof 
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bis  armour  carried  Urn  twice  to  «he  bottom ;  and  bad 
it  not  beca  for  the  millers,  who  threw  themselves  into 
the  river,  and  at  it  were,  craned  them  both  top,  they 
mutt  have  inevitably  perished. 

-  When  they  were  dragged  on  shore,  more  wet  than 
thinly,  Sancho,  kneeling,  with  hands  joined  and  eyes 
uplifted,  beseeehed  God,  in  a  long  and  devout  prayer, 
to  deliver  him  henceforward  from  the  daring  desires 
nod  enterprises  of  his  master.  And  now  came  the 
fishermen,  owners  of  the  boat,  which  the  mill-wheels 
had  crushed  to  pieces ;  and,  seeing  it  broke,  they  began 
to  strip  Sancho,  and  demand  payment  For  it  of  Don 
Quixote,  who  with  great  tranquillity,  as  if  nothing  had 
jbefrllen  him,  told  tho,  millers  and  the  fishermen,  he 
would  pay  for  the  boat  with  all  his  heart,  upon  condit 
lion  they  should  deliver  up  to  hira,  free  and  without 
tonsopi,  the  person  or  persons  who  lay  under  oppress 
*ion  in  their  castle.  "  What  persons  or  what  castle 
do  you  mean,  madmen  ?"  answered  one  of  the  millers: 
"  would  you  tfurry  off  those  who  come  to  grind  their 
fiorn  at  our  mills  ?"— "  Enough,"  thought  Don  Quix- 
ote to  himself;  "  it  will  be  preaching  in  the  desert 
to  .endeavour»  by  entreaty,  to  prevail  with  such  mob 
fo  do  f*ny  thing  that  is  honourable :  and,  in  this  adven* 
tee,  two  able  enchanters  must  have  engaged,  the  one 
jSrustrating  what  the  other  attempts  the  one  providing 
me  a  bark,  and  the  other  oversetting  it :  God  help  us  I 
¿hi*  world  if  nothing  but  machinations  and  tricks  quite 
opposite  one  to  the  other:  I  can  do  no  more.*'  Then, 
itaxking  towards  tí*  mills,  he  ssised  his  voice*  and 
j*id:  "Frtaids*  whoever  you  ace,  theft  are  enclosed 
In  this  priaon»  pardon  me,  that,  through  my  .misfortune 
end  yours»  I  «mnot  deliver  you,  from  pmr  affliction* 
tide  adventure  is  k<pt  and  reserved  foe  some.  *tl*r 
Having  said  this,  he  compettoded-  witbthfc 
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fcsherrafett,  éñé  paid  fifty  teals  Tór  «her  boat,  which  "San* 
cho  disbursed  much  against  his  wfl!,  sayings  "  A  omi* 
pie  itforé  of  such  embarkations  trill  sink  out  wbole 
capital."  The  fishermen  ahd  millért  stood  wonder 
ing  at  these  two  figures,  to  out  oF  the  fashion  and 
semblance  of  other  men,  not  being  able  tó  compre** 
tend  What  Don  Quixote  drove  *at  by  his  qhesttons,  attA 
the  discourse  he  held  'With!  them':  and,  fetfking  upo* 
iftettí  te  madmen,  they' left  them,  and  betook  thertselvé* 
to  tbeif  mills,  and  the  fishermen  to  their  huts.  Déo 
Quixote  ánd  Sancho,  Kke  beasts  themselves,  retíttttoá 
té  their  beastte ;  ánd  tktis  ended  the  Adventure  of  the  \ 
chanted  bátk. 


CHAP.  XXX> 

Of  what  befet  Don  Quixote  with  a  fair  Huntress* 

lHE  knight  and  squire  arrived  at  their  cattle  sufficiently 
melancholy  and  out  of  humour;  especially  Sancho, 
who  was  grieved  to  the  Very  soul  to  touch  the  capital  of 
the  money,  all  that  was  taken  from  thence  seeming  to 
him  to  be  so  much  taken  from  the  very  apples  of  his 
eyes.  At  length  they  mounted  without  exchanging' a 
word,  and  quitted  the  famous  river ;  Don  Quixote  bu- 
ried in  the  thoughts  of  bis  love,  and  Sancho  in  those  of 
his  preferment,  which  he  thought,  for  the  present,  fei 
enough  off:  for,  as  much  a  blockhead  as  he  was,  he  saW 
well  enough  that  most,  or  all,-  of  his  master's  action* 
were  e±travagancie*,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity, 
without  coming  to  accounts  or  discharges,  to  -walk  otf 
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«ante  day  or  other,  auLmarcMomf»  ubut  f^^M<jUpe4 
ui»tter«  qaíic  coiiíra^y  to  what  he  fearol..,  ; 

It  fell  out  tVn,  that  the  next  (lay,  about  sun-se^,  go- 
logout,  of  a  wood,!  Do^jQuptpte  coat  bis  eyes  j^ver  j 
U reen  KffiMlow»  ancosa?  people  at  the  Qtrtjior  sjijeflf.itj 
*tf!;,d*§W9g  «ear,  hefpuod'  thejr  wci¡e  persons  taking  the 
¿iversiwpf  hqwkii^B-  Dicing  yet  &ea(cr,  h«  observed 
*popg.tbfe|n-a|  g^lkmt  l*dy  pp»ti»a  palfrey»,  or  imlk^hi% 
f^Jr  with  gr^cn  furniture,  and  a  sidf -saddle  of  cjoth^pf 
lUtfr.  ..The  lady  herself  also  was  arrayed  in  gfcen^pnd 
fcef.  attire  so  full  of  fancy,  and  so»  rich,  that  foapy  herself 
sf&iutf}  tfansfotmed  ijito  hei&  .  On  her  left  hand  she  car- 
ried a  hawk ;  fmn  whence  Don  Quixote  conjectured» 
she  must  be  a  lady  of  grew*  quuKty,and  mistress  of  all  those 
sportsmen  about  her,  as  in  truth  she  was;  and  so  be 
said  to  Sancho :  "  Run,  son  Sancha,  and  tell  that  lady 
of  the  palfrey  análBe  Eáwk,  That  *T,  The  Knight  of  the 
Lions,  kiss  the  hands  of  her  great  beauty,  and,  if  her 
highness  gives  me  leave,  I  will  wait  upon  her  to  kiss* 
them,  and  to  serve  her  ta  the  utniost  of  my  power,  in 
whatever  her  highness  shall  command  ;  and  take  heed, 
Sancho,  how  you  speak,  and  have  a  care  not  to  interlard 
jour  embassy  with  any  of  your  proverbs*11 — "  Your 
have  hit  upon  the  intcrlarder,"  quoth  Sancho :  "  why 
¿his  to  rae  I  As  if  this  were  the  first  time  I  tad  carried  a 
message  to  high  and.  mighty  ladies  in  my  life." — "  Ex- 
cepting that  to  the  Lady  Dulcinea,"  replied  Don  Quix- 
Qtcs  "  I  know  of  none  you  have  carried»  at  least  none 
from  me."—"  That  is  true,*  answered  Sancho ;  "  but  a 
sgpqd  paymaster  weeds  no  surety ;  and  where  there  is 
plenty,  dinner  is.  not  long  a  djresswg :  I  mean,  there  is 
jiQneed  of  advising  me;  for  I  am  prepared  for  all,  and 
have  a  smattering  of  every  thing."—"  I  believe  it,  San- 
cjio,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "  go  in  a  good  hour,  audi 
0"od  be  y  our  f  uide  P  .   "    .  . 
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*1!fcmcho  Vent1  ófr  áf  á  round'  vate,  farting  fSipple  out 
¿rifo  usual  pace,  and*  came  where  the  fair  búntrés»  liras? 
and,  alighting  and  kneeling  before  he)r9  he  said  :ift  Beau- 
teous lad  j,  that  kni^it  yonder,"  called  the  Knight  of -fh¿ 
Lions,*  is  my  tnuster,- and  Tarn  his  «quire,  called  at  home 
Sancho  Panzs.  This 'tome  Kniglrt  "of  the  Lions,  -whey 
nói::lóng  ago,Mwas  called  he  of  the  -Sórráwfbl  Figure,1 
seifdsfty  tnc  to-  desire  yetar  grandeur  would  fee  pk&fted  to: 
g¥Je  leafc,1  that,  tf  ith1 '  your  Ming,  good htáíl,  and  «coil- 
sent,  he  trtoy  approach  andf  accomplish  his  wishes,  which, 
as  he  says,  and  I  believe,  are  no  other,  than  to  stfrve 
your  high-towering  Ifillcbñry  and  beauty  -  which,  if  yd-at 
ladyship  grant  him,  you  wilt  do  a  thing  that  will  re- 
dound  to  your  grandeur's  advantage,  and  he  wilt  receive, 
á  most  signal  Favour  and  satisfaction." 

**  Ttuly,  good  squire,"  answered  the  lady,"  yon  haw 
delivered  your  message  with  all  the  drcumstances  which! 
inch  embassies  require-:  rise  up;  for  it  itf  not  fit  thcr 
«quire  of  so  «renowned  a  knight  -as  he  of  the  Sorrotffuk 
Figure,  of  whom  wé  fiaVe  already  hea*d  a  gfeat*leali£ 
these  parts,  should  remain  upon  his  knees  5  rise,  Mend, 
and  tell  your  master,  he  may  come  and  welcome  5  for* 
I  and  the  duke,  my  husband,  are  at  his  service  in  a 
country-seat  we  have  here  hard  by."  Sancho  tose  up,> 
in  admiration  as  welt  at¥he  good  lady**  beauty- as  at  her 
great  breeding  and  courtesy,  and  especially  at  what  she 
had  said,  that  she  had  some  knowledge  of  his  master,  the 
Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  -Figure ;  add,  if  she  did  not  call 
him  the  Knight  éf  the  Liens,  be  concluded  fit  was  because 
he  had  assumed  it  savfery  lateíy,  Thedtidkes?,  whosa 
title  is  not  yet  known,  said  to  him:  *  Tell  me,  brother 
squire,  is  not  this  matter  df  you»  the  person  of  whom 
Ihete  goes  about  a  history  in  print,  called,  The  ingemvu* 
Geriileman  lBoh  Qttíxoté  de  la  Afancha*  toho  hasftm. 
MGstres*  ¿f  hi*  Affections  ene  Dtitcme*  <Ul  Totourf*?* 
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<f  The  vsiy  same,"  answ^rqd  Sancho ;  4(  and  that  squire 
ff  hi*,  who  is,  9r  ought  {o  be,  in  tha^aame  history,  cajfed 
SaAcho  Panza,  am  J,  unless  I  was  changed  in  the  oradle». 
I  moan  in  thp  jnreaji.^-r"  I  am  veiy  glad  of  ail  this," 
md  the  duchess}  "go,  brofh<ur  Pan#>,  and,  tell  yQuj 
qia*tpr.he  is  heartily  welcome  tg\n}y  estates,  and»  t^  no* 
thing  ¡cpuld  happen  to  me  which,  could  give  pie  greater 
pleasure,"  With  this  agreeable  answer,,  Sancho*  i&fi* 
nitely  delighted,  returned  to  hit  matter,  to  who$n  lie  re* 
ipMfted  all  that  the  great  lady  had  said  to  Jum,  .extolling,, 
in  his  rustic  phrase,  her  beauty,  bengpod-bumour,  and 
ht*  oourtesy,  to  the  skies,  Don  Quixote,  putting  fu  his 
best  airs,  seated  himself  handsomely  in  Jus  saddle,  ad- 
justed hift  visor,  enlivened  Eozinante's  mettl^and  with, 
a  genteel  assurance  advanced  to  kiss  the  dnohess's  hand  $ 
who,  having  caused  the  duke,  her  husband,  to  be  called, 
bad  been  telling  hini,  whifcj.  Dqik  Quixptp  was  <?ofWUg  i|p> 
the  purport  of  S*n$bo's  message :  and  they  both,  -having 
atad  the  first  part  of  this  htstoiy,.  a#4  having  teagn^d  by 
|| «the  entravagqnt  humour  qfJ^flf  Quixote,  wite^I  &¥ 
him  ti Hh  the  greatest  pleasure  and  desire  to  be  acquaint* 
cd  with  bin?,  for  the  purpose  ?f  carrying  oa  the  humour, 
and  giving  him  his  own  way,  treating  him  like  a  kfjghtr 
OTftnt  all.  the  while  he  thould  sfcy .  with  them,  with  all 
the  ceremonies  usual  in  books  of.  chivalry,  which  they 
bad  read,  and  were  also  very  fond  of, 
-  By  this  time  Don  Quixote  was  arriyed,  with  his  bea- 
ter, «p;  and  teakitg  a  show  ^faíigbtjiqg,  Sancho  was 
hastening  to  hold  hkatinwp,  but  waft  so  unlucky,  that* 
inciting  off  from  Dapple,  hi»  foot  hung  in  oneiof  the 
xope^etirf  ups,  in  suchswnner*  ¡that,  it  -was  ^possible  fe» 
him  to  disentat^e himself;  but*  be  bung  by  it  witl*  bit 
feceand  bjea^t  on  tifee  ground.  Don  Quixote,  who  wa» 
m^  uaed  to  alight  wi#out  having  Ms<¡tinrup^dk  think* 
tag  Sand* "**»  am*  to  do  bis  *{&<*,  tfcrtw  Ms  hvljof 
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Vitft  a  swing,  and  carrying  with  him  Rpzinante's  saddle» 
which  was  ilh»g^rted,  both  he  and  his  saddle  came  to  the 
ground»  to  his  no-small  shame,  and  many  a  heavy  cum? 
muttered  between  his  teeth  on  the  unfortunate  Sapoho^ 
who  still  had  his  legs  in  the  stocks  .The  duk^ftou* 
manded  some  of  his  sportsmen  to  Jhelp  the  knight  and 
squire,  who  raised  up  Don  Quixote  in  ill  plight  through 
this  fall :  and  limping,  and  as  well  as  he  could,  he  mad* 
ahift  to  go  an£  kneel  before  the  lord  and  lady*  But  the 
duke  would  hy  no  means  suffer  it:  on  the  contrary^ 
«lighting  from  his  horse,  he  went  and  embraced  JPkm 
Quixote,  saying,  «  I  am  yery  sony,  S'fx  Kqigjit  of  the 
Sorrowful  Figuge*  that  your  first  arrival  at  my  estala 
should  ¡wove  so  unlucky:  but  the  carelessness  *f  squires 
is  often  the  occasion  of  worse  mischances."—"  It  could 
Hot  be  accounted  unlucky,  O  valorous  prince,"  answered 
Pon  Quixote,  "  though  I  had  met  with  no  stop  till  J 
had  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  abyss ;  fpf  the 
£lory  of  having»  seen  your  highness  would  have  raised,  ma 
even  from  thence.  My  squire,  God's  curse  light  on 
hifp,  is  better  at  letting  loose  his  tongue  to  say  unli^pkj 
things,  than  at  faptening  a  saddle  to  make  it  sit  firm;  but* 
whether  down  qr  up,  on  fixjt  or  on  horseback,  l  shall  ab 
waysjbeat  your  highnesses  service,  and  at  my  Ladj 
Puchess's,  your  worthy  poqsort,  and  .worthy  aystveas  of 
fill  beauty,  and  nnivcjsal  princess.  .  of  couripqy."— ^ 
"  Softly,  dear  Signer  Dqn  Quijote  de  Ja  Mancha,"  said 
the  duke;  €*  for  where  Lady  Ponua  IJukiaeadql  Toboso 
if,  it  is  not  reasonable,  otfyef  beauty  *houl£  be  prawg/* 
Sancho  Panza  was  now  got  free  frpip  thenqose;  apd 
happening  to  be  ^ar,  fcwtfore  his  master  cojdd  fl#SH«ff  ha 
saW,  " It  cannot  be  denied,  butawstta  affiroutf,  thai 
my  Lady  ,Duki*ca  del  Toboso  .}*  ytfj  beaitfifcfc  but 
wheat  we  are  least  aware,  then?,  ftaite  thecal*. .  .J  hava 
heard  ^ay^  that  what  they  oali  nature  i»  like  a  potter  wfca 
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ftíakes  earthen  vessels,  and*  he  -who  makes  one  handsome 
vessel,  may  also  make  two,  and  three,  and  a  hundred. 
TMs  I  «ay,  because,  on  my  faith,  mylády  the  duches* 
tomes  not  a  whit  behind  my  mistress  the  Lady  Dulcinea 
iM  Toboso.*'  Don  Quixote  turned  himself  to  the  du- 
chess,  and  said,  4<  I 'assure  you,  madam,  never  any 
knight-errant  in  the  world  had  a  more  prating  nor  a  more 
merry-conceited  squire  than  I  have;  and  he  will  make 
my  words  good,  if  your  highness  is  pleased  to  make  use 
«f  my  service  for  some  days.**  To  which  the  duchess 
answered,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  hónest  Sancho  is  plea* 
satit:  it  is  a  sign  he  is  discreet;  for  pleasantry  and  good 
fettmóut,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  as  your  worship  weft 
knows,  dwell  not  in  dull  noddles ;  and  since  Sancho  is 

Jlcasant  and  witty,  from  henceforward  I  pronounce  him 
iscreet." — "  And  a  prate-apace/*  added  Don  Quixote. — 
"  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  duchess;  "for  many 
good  things  cannot  bé  expressed  in  few  words,  and,  that 
wé  may  not  throw  away  all  our  time  upon  (hem,  come  on, 
great  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure."-^*  Of  the  Lions, 
your  highness  should  say,"  quoth  Sancho;  "  the  Sor- 
rowful  Figure  is,  no  more." — "  Of  the  Lions  then  let  it 
be,"  continued  the  duke :  "  I  say,  come  on,  Sir 'Knight 
of  the  Lions,  to  a  castle  of  mine  hard  by,  where  you 
¿hall  be  received  in  a  manner  suitable  to  a  person  of  so 
elevated  a  rank,  and  as  the  duchess  and1 1  are  wont  to 
receive  all  ktrigftts-ernutt  who  conic' to  ft." 
'  By  this  time  Sancho  had  adjusted  and  well  girted  Ro- 
sinante's  saddle;  and  Don  Quixote  mounting  upon  him, 
and  the  duke  upon  a  very  fihe  horse,  they  placed  the 
duchess  in  the  middle,  and  roAe-  towards  the  castle. 
The  duchess  ordered  Sancho  to  be  near  her,  being 
mightily  delighted  with  his  conceit*.  Sancho  was  easily 
prevailed  upon,  and1  winding-  himself  ih  aikmg  the  three, 
toade  a  «ttf  h  in  «ec«to>e&*Ho»,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
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of  tfce  dukejoftd  duchess,  who  looked  «pa»  it  us  *  *o(|Mf 
piece,  of  gopd  fortune,  to  ejitertain  in  thtfr  c*stl*«UQh.A 
k^ht^rrant  and  *uch  an  erred  s<i^e.   . .  .,  *■•;-••! 
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IVkick  treats  of  many  and  great  Things. 
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EXCESSIVE  Was  the  joy  which  Sancho  4»neeto#to 
see  himself,  in.hls  thinking,  a  favourite  of  thedudkettf; 
axpectittg  to  find  in  her  tastfe  the  same  as  «ft  Don  Diego** 
or  BatiliasU;  for  he  was  always  a  lorer  of  good  cheery 
pjid  cofieoqtently  topk  every  opportunity  of  regaling  hi»-* 
self  by  the  forelock,  whenc  and  whenever  it  pretended:' 
Jíqw .  the  history  relates,  that,  befcre  thety  came  toth* 
ple^sflre-house,  or  oastle,  the  duke  todo  <m  beforey  ami 
jpwe  aU  his  servants  their  cue,  in  what!maááer  they  tJMiw 
to  l^eh^ve  to  Don  Quixote;  who,  arriving  wkhtheduch-* 
essa^the  castle-gatp,  immediately  there^issue^  out*  two 
lacflu^y s,  or  groom*,  clad  in  a  kind  of  ownihg-gowi* 
of,  fiop  crimson  satin  down  to  their  heels;  ami,  takingi 
Don  Quixote  in  their  arms,  without  Jbeng  observe^  «M 
to  him,  "  Goj  great  sir,  and  take  our  lady  the  duchesi 
off  her  ^orae*" .  Dm  Quixote  did  so,  and  gvesxt  oomptt- 
ments  passed  between.    But  in  short  the  duche*  \  potf- 
tiveness  got  the  better,  and  she  would  not  alight»  m* 
descerní  from  ber  palfrey,  but  into  the  duke^s  arms,  say- 
ing, f  he  did  not  think  herself  worthy  to  charge  *o  gran* 
a  knight  with  so  unprofitable  a  burthen.    At  length  the 
duke  can?©  out,  and  took  her  off.  her  horse;  and  at  thei* 
catering  iulo  a'  lfcrgc  court-yard,  two  beautiful  damsel» 
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And  thtieW  over  Don  Quixote's  shoulders  ft  large 
mantle  of  the  finest  scarlet,  and  in  an  instant  all  the  gal* 
feries  of  the  court-yrttd  were  crowded  with  nfen  and  wo» 
men  servants  belonging  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  crying 
aloud,  "  Welcome  the  flower  and  cream  of  knights-er- 
rant!"  and  all  or  most  of  them  sprinkled  whole  bottles 
of  sweet-scented  waters  upon  Don  Quixote  and  on  the 
duke  and  duchess;  at  all  which  Don  Quixote  wondered: 
and  this  was  the  first  day  that  be.  was  thoroughly  con* 
vinced  of  his  being  a  true  knight  «errant,  and  not  an  ima- 
ginary one,  finding  himself  treated  just  as  he  had  read 
knights-errant  were  in  former  times. 

Sfencho,  abandoning  Dapple,  tacked  himself  ¿lose  t» 
Jh#  duchess*  and  entered  into  the  castle:  but,  his  con- 
science sooft  {tricking  hint  fbr  leaving  his  ass  ah>$e,  he 
approached  a  reverend  duenna,  who  among  others  came 
'  out  to  receive  the  duchess,  and  said  to  her  i*  a  whisper* 
"  Mistres?  Gonzalez,  or,  what  is  your  duermaship's 
■ame?"— <".  Doána  Rodrigues  de  Grijalva,*'  answered 
the  duenna*  '<  what  would  you  please  to  have  with  me* 
brother?"  To  which  Sancho  answered,  "  Be  so  good, 
sweetheart/  a»  to  step  to  the  castle-gate,  where  you  will 
find  a  dapple  ass  of  mine ;  *nd  be  so  kind  as  to  older  him 
tobe  put»  or  put  him  yourself,  into  the  stable;  for  the 
poor  thing  is  a  little  timorous,  and  cannot  abide  to  be 
dene  by  any  means  in  the  world. "-^"  If  thé  maste*be  as 
discreet  as  the  man,''  answered  the  duenna,  "  We  are 
finely  thriven.  Go,  brother,  in  an  evil  hour  for  you 
and  him  that  brought  you  hither,  and  make  account,  you 
and  your  beast,  that  the  duennas  of  this  house  ate  not 
accustomed  to  such  kind  of  offices.  "~>u  Why  truly,* 
answered  Sancho,  "  I  have  heard  my  master,'  who  is  the 
very  mine-Ander51  of  histories,  relating  the  stofry  of 
Lancelot,  when  he  from  Britain  came,  say,  that  ladies 
look  care  of  Us  person,  and  duennas  of  bis  horse;  and, 
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as  to  the  particular  of  my  ass,  I  would  not  change  him 
for  Signor  Lancelot's  steed." — "  If  you  are  a  buffoon, 
brother,"   replied  the  duenna,  "  keep  your  jokes  for 
some  place  where  they  may  make  a  better  figure,  and 
where  you  may  be  paid  for  them;  for  from  me  you  will 
get  nothing  but  a  fig  for  them." — "  That  is  pretty  well, 
however,"  answered  Sancho;  »"  for  I  am  sure  then  it  will 
be  a  ripe  one,  there  being  no  danger  of  your  losing  the 
game  at  your  year*  for  want  of  a  trick." — <c  You  son  of  a 
whore,"  cried  the  duenna,  all  on  fire  with  rage,  "  whe* 
tber  I  am  old  or  no,  to  God  I  am  to  give  an  account,  and 
not  to  you,  rascal,  garlic-eating  stinkard."    This  she 
uttered  so  loud,  that  the  duchess  heard  it,  and  turning 
about,  and  seeing  the  duenna  so  disturbed,  and  her  eyes 
red  as  blood,  asked  her  with  whom  she  was  so  angry? 
"  With  this  good  man  here,"  answered  the  duenna, 
"  who  has  desired  me  in  good  earnest  to  go  and  set  upan 
ass  of  his  that  stands  at  the  castle-gate;  bringing  me  for 
a  precedent,  that  the  same  thing  was  done,  I  know  not 
where,  by  one  Lancelot,  and  telling  me  how  certain  la- 
dies looked  after  him,  and  certain  duennas  after  his 
steed ;  and  to  mend  the  ¿natter,  in  mannerly  terms  called 
me  old  woman." — "  I  should  take  that  for  the  greatest 
affront  that  could  be  offered  me,"  answered  the  duchess  * 
and,  speaking  to  Sancho,  she  said,  "  Be  assured,  friend 
Sancho,  that  Donna  Rodriguez  is  very  young,  and  wears 
those  veils  more  for  authority  and  the  fashion,  than  upon 
account  of  her  years'." — "  May  the  remainder  of  those  I 
have  to  live  never  prosper,"  answered  Sancho,  "  if  I 
meant  her  any  ill :  I  only  said  it  because  the  tenderness 
I  have  for  my  ass  is  so  great,  that  I  thought  I  could  not 
recommend  him  to  a  more  charitable  person  than  to  Sig* 
taora  Dohna  Rodrigue*."  .Don  Quixote,  who  overheard 
all,    sttid$  "  Are  these  discourses,  Sancho,  fij;  for  this 
place?" — "  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  evtery  one  must 
vol*.  ii«  ii* 
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speak  of  his  wants,  be  ho  where  he  will.  Here  I  be- 
thought me  of  Dapple,  and  here  I  spoke  of  him ;  and 
if  I  had  thought  of  him  in  the  stable,  I  had  spoken  of 
him  there."  To  which  the  duke  said,  "  Sancho  is  very 
much  in  the  right,  and  not  to  be  blamed  in  any  thing: 
Dapple  shall  have  provender  to  his  heart's  content;  and 
let  Sancho  take  no  further  care,  for  he  shall  be  treated 
like  his  own  person." 

.  With  these  discpurses,  pleasing  to  all  but  Don  Quixote, 
they  mounted  the  stairs,  and  conducted  Don  Quixote  in* 
to  a  great  hall,  bung  with  Tich  tissue  and  cloth  of  gold 
and  brocade.  Six  damsels  unarmed  him,  and  served  him 
.  as  pages,  all  instructed  and  tutored  by  the  duke  aiuj 
duchess  what  they  were  to  do,  and  how  they  were  to  be- 
have towards  Don  Quixote,  that  he  might  imagine  and 
sec  tliey  used  him  like  a  knight-errant.  Don  Quixote, 
being  unarmed,  remained  in  his  strait  breeches  and  sham* 
my  doublet,  lean,  tall,  and  stiff,  with,  his  jaws  meeting, 
and  kissing  each  other  on  the  inside:  such  a  figure, 
that,  if  the  damsels  who  waited  upon  him  had  not  taken 
care  to  contain  themselves,  (that  being  one  of  the  precise 
orders  given  them  by  their  lord  and  lady,)  they  had 
burst  with  laughing.  They  desired  he  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  undressed,  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt;  but 
he  would  by  no  means  consent,  saying,  that  modesty  was 
as  becoming  a  knight-errant  as  courage.  However,  he 
bade  them  give  Sancho  the  shirt ;  and  shutting  himself 
up  with  him  in  a  room,  where  stood  a  rich  bed,  he  pulled 
qfF  his  clothes  and  put  on  the  shirt;  and,  finding  himself 
alone  with  Sancho,  he  said  tp  Jhim,  "  Tell  me,  mqdero 
buffoon  ajid  antique, blockhead,  do  you  think  it  a  be* 
coming  thing  to  dishonour  and  affront  a  duenna  so  ve- 
nerable .  and  so  worthy  of  respect  ?  Was  that  a  time  to 
think  of  Dapple?  Or  are  these  gentry  likely  to  let  our 
beasts  fare  poorly ,  who  treat  their  owners  so  elegantly? 
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for  the  love  of  God,  Sancho,  refrain  yótírsetf,  and  do 
not  discover  the  grain,  lest  it  should  be  seen  of  how 
¿oarse  a  country  web  you  are  spun.  Look  you,  sinner, 
the  master  is  so  much  the  ntore  esteemed,  by  how  much 
his  servants  are  civiler  and  better  bred;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  great  persona  have  over  other  men 
is,  that  they  employ  servants  as  good  as  themselves.  Do 
you  not  consider,  pitiful  thou,  and  unhappy  me,  that, 
if  people  perceive  you  arc  a  gross  peasant  or  a  ridicu- 
lous fool,  they  will  be  apt  to  think  I  am  some  gross 
cheat,  or  some  knight  of  the  sharping  order  ?  No,  no, 
friend  Sancho,  avoid,  avoid  these  inconveniences;  for 
whoever  sets  up  for  a  talker  and  a  railer,  at  the  first 
trip,  tumbles  down  into  a  disgraced  buffoon.  Bridle 
your  tongue;  consider,  and  deliberate  upon  your  words, 
before  they  go  out  of  your  mouth;  and  take  notice,  we 
are  come  to  a  place,  from  whence,  by  the  help  of  God, 
and  the  valour  of  my  arm,  we  may  depart  bettered  three 
or  even  five-fold  in  fortune  and  reputation."  Sancho 
promised  him  faithfully  to  sew  up  his  mouth,  or  bite  his 
tongue,  before  he  spoke  a  word  that  was  not  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  well  considered,  as  he  commanded  him,  and 
that  he  need  be  under  no  pain  as  to  that  matter,  for  no 
discovery  should  be  made  to  his  prejudice  by  him. 

Don  Quixote  then  dressed  himself,  girt  on  his  sword, 
threw  the  scarlet  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  put  on  u 
green  satin  cap,  which  the  damsels  had  given  him,  and 
thus  equipped  marched  Out  into  the  great  saloon,  where 
he  found  the  damsels  drawn  up  in  two  ranks,  as  many  on 
one  side  as  the  other,  and  all  of  them  provided  with  an 
equipage  for  washing  his  hands,  which  they  administered 
with  many  reverences  and  ceremonies. '  Then  cam* 
twelve  pages,  with  the  gentleman-sewer,  to  conduct  hint 
to  dinner,  where  by  this  time  the  lord  and  lady  were 
waiting  for  him.    They  placed  .him  in  the  middle  of 
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them,  and,  with  great  pomp  and  majesty,  conducted 
him  to  another  hall,  where  a  rich  table  was  spread  with 
four  covers  only.  The  duke  and  duchess  came  to  th» 
hall-door  to  receive  him,  and  with  them  a  grave  eccle- 
siastic: one  of  those  who  govern  great  men's  houses;  one 
of  those  who,  not  being  princes  born,  know  not  how  to 
instruct  those  that  are,  how  to  demean  themselves  as 
such ;  one  of  those  who  would  have  the  magnificence  of 
the  great  measured  by  the  narrowness  of  their  minds;  one 
of  those,  who,  pretending  to  teach  those  they  govern  to 
be  frugal,  teach  them  to  be  misers.  One  of  this  sort,  I 
say,  was  the  grave  ecclesiastic  who  came  out  with  the 
duke  to  receive  Don  Quixote.  A  thousand  polite  com- 
pliments passed  upon  this  occasion;  and,  taking  Don 
Quixote  between  them,  they  went  and  sat  down  to  ta- 
ble. The  duke  offered -Don  Quixote  the  upper  end, 
and,  though  he  would  have  declined  it,  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  duke  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  it.  The 
ecclesiastic  seated  himself  .over-against  him,  and  the 
«Juke  and  duchess  on  each  side!  Sancho  was  present  all 
the  while,  surprised  and  astonished  to  see  the  honour 
those  princes  did  his  master,  and,  perceiving  the  many 
'  entreaties  and  ceremonies  which  passed  between  the  duke 
and  Don  Quixote,  to  make  him  sit  down  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  he  said,  "  If  your  honours  will  give  me  leave, 
I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  a  passage,  that  happened  in  our 
town,  concerning  places."  Scarcely  had  Sancho  said 
this,  when  Don  Quixote  began  to  tremble,  believing, 
without  doubt,  he  was  going  to  say  some  foolish  thing. 
Sancho  observed,  and  understood  him,  and  said,  "  Be 
not  afraid,  sir,  of  my  breaking  loose,  or  of  my  saying 
any  thing  that  is  not  pat  to  the  purpose:  I  have  not  for- 
gotten, the  advice  your  worship  gave  me  awhile  ago, 
about  talking  much  or  little,  well  or  ill."— "  I  remember 
nothing,  Sancho/'  answered  Dun  Quixote:  "  say  what 
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you  will,  so  you  say  it  quickly."— "  What  I  would 
say,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  is  very  true,  and,  should  it  be 
otherwise,  my  master  Don  Quixote,  who  is  present,  will 
not  suffer  me  to  lie." — "  Lie  as  much  as  you  will  forme, 
Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  "  I  will  not  be  your  hin- 
drance: but  take  heed  what  you  are  going  to  say."— €f  I 
have  so,  heeded  and  re-heeded  it,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  that  all  is  as  safe  as  the  repique  in  hand,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  operation. V — "  It  will  be  convenient,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  that  your  honours  order  this  blockhead 
to  be  turned  out  of  doors;  for  he  will  be  making  a  thou- 
sand foolish  blunders." — "  By  the  life  of  the  duke,"  said 
the  duchess,  "  Sancho  shall  not  stir  a  jot  from  me:  I 
love  him  much ;  for  I  know  he  is  mighty  discreet.' V- 
"  Many  such  years,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  may  your  holi- 
ness live,  for  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  me,  though  it 
is  not  in  me :  but  the  tale  I  Tvould  tell  is  this : 

"  A  certain  gentleman  of  our  town,  very  rich,  and  of  a 

good  family for  he  was  descended  from  the  Alamos  of 

Medina  del  Campo,  and  married  Donna  Mencia  de  Quin- 
nones,  who  was  daughter  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Marannoii, 
Knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Herradura;  -about  whom  there  happened  that  quarrel 
in  our  town  some  years  ago,  in  which,  as  I  take  it,  my 
master  Don  Quixote  was  concerned,   and  Tommy  the 

mad-cap,  son  of  Balvastro  the  smith,  was  hurt Pray, 

good  master  of  mine,  is  not  all  this  true?  Speak,  by 
your  life,  that  these  gentlemen  may  not  take  me  for  some 
lying  prating  fellow." — "  Hitherto,"  said  the  ecclesias- 
tic, "  I  take  you  rather  for  a  prater  than  for  a  liar;  but 
henceforward  I  know  not  what  I  shall  take  you  for."—» 
"  You  produce  so  many  evidences,  and  so  many  tokens, 
that  I  cannot  but  say,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  it  is 
likely  you  tell  the  truth;  go  on,  and  shorten  the  story; 
for  you  take  the  way  not  to  have  done  ill  two  days." — 
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*  He  shaU  shorten  nothing,"  said  the  duchess;  "and,  to 
please  me,  he  shall  tell  it  his  own  way,  though  he  have 
not  done  in  six  days;  and  should  it  take  up  60  many, 
they  would  be  tome  the  most  agreeable  of  any  I  ever  spent 
in  my  life.** 

w  I  say  theri,  sirs,"  proceeded  Sancho,  u  that  this 
same  gentleman,  whom  I  know  as  well  as  I  do  my  right 
hand  from  my  left,  for  it  is  not  a  bow-shot  from  my  house 
to  his,  invited  a  farmer,  who  was  poor,  but  honest,  to 
dinner." — "  Proceed,  friend,"  said  the  ecclesiastic  at 
this  period ;  u  for  you  are  going  the  way  with  your  tale 
not  to  stop  till  you  come  to  the  other  world." — <c  I  shall 
stop  before  we  get  half  way  thither,  if  it  pleases  God," 
answered  Sancho :  "  and  so  I  proceed.     This  samé  farmer, 

coming  to  the  said  gcntlcman-inviter's  house God  rest 

his  soul,  for  he  is  dead  and  gone,  by  the  same  token  it  is 
reported  he  died  like  an  angel ;  for  I  was  not  by,  being 
at  that  time  gone  a*reaping  to  Tembleque." — "  Pr'ythee, 
son,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  u  come  back  quickly  from 
Tembleque,  and,  without  burying  the  gentleman,  (unless 
you  have  a  mind  to  make  more  burials,)  iqake  an  end  of 
your   tale."—- u  The  business,   then,"    quoth  Sancho, 

u  was  this,  that  they  being  ready  to  sit  down  to  table • 

methinks  I  see  them  now  more  than  ever."  The  duke 
and  duchess  took  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  displeasure 
the  good  ecclesiastic  suffered  by  the  length  and  pauses  of 
Sancho's  talc;  but  Don  Quixote  was  quite  angry  and 
vexed.  "I  say  then?"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  they  both 
standing,  as  I  have  said,  and  just  ready  to  sit  down,  the 
farmer  disputed  obstinately  with  the  gentleman  to  take 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  the  gentleman,  with  ¿s 
much  positiveness,  pressed  the  farmer  to  take  it,  saying, 
he  ought  to  command  in  his  own  house.  But  the  coun- 
tryman, piquing  himself  upon  his  civility  and  good  breed- 
ing* would  by  no  means  sit  down,  till  the  gentleman,  in 
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q  fret,  laying  both  bis  hands  upon  the  fanner's  sh9uld*i% 
made  him  sit  down  by  main  force,  saying,  Sit  thee 
downy  chaff-thrashing  churl;  for9  let  me  $ii  where  I 
willy  that  is  ¿he  upper  end  to  thee.  This  is  my  tale,  ana 
truly  I  believe  it  was  brought  in  here  pretty  much  to  the 
purpose." 

The  natural  brown  of  Don  Quixote's  face  was  epeckierfl 
with  a  thousand  colours*  The  duke  and  duchess  di$» 
sembled  their  laughter,  that  Don  Quixote  might  not  bf 
quite  abashed,  he  baring  understood  Saacho's  slyness  e 
and,  to  wave  l&e  discourse,  and  prevent  Sancho'*  run- 
ning iitfo  more  impertinences,  the  dúcheos  asked  D#« 
Quixote  what  news  he  had  of  the  Lady  Dulcinea,  ana  - 
whether  he  bad  lately  sent  her  any  presents  of  giante  or 
caitiffs,  since  he  must  certainly  have  vanquished  3  gretf 
many.  To  which  Don  Quixote  answered,  "  My  mjsforr 
tundes,  madam,  though  they  have  bad  a  beginning,  wiH 
qever  have  an  end.  -Giants  I  have  conquered,  and  c*i- 
iiift,  and  h^ve  *ent  severa} ;  but  whore  should  they  fin4 
her,  if  she  be  enchanted,  and  transformed  into  the  ugliest 
country  wcnlh  that  can  be  imagined  ?" — "  I  know  not," 
qupth  Sancho  Panza;  "  to  me  she  appeared  the  most 
beojittfiil  creature  in  the  world  *  at  least,  inactivity,  or 
a  certain  spring  she  has  with  her,  I  am  sure  she  will  not 
yield  the  advantage  to  a  tumbler.  In  good  faith,  Lady 
Duchess,  she  bounces  from  the  ground  upon  an  ass  as  if 
she  were  a  cat." — "  Have  yctu  seen  hejr  enchiinted,  San- 
cho ?"  said  the  duke. — "  Seen  her !"  answered  Sancho  z 
"  who  the  devil  but  I  was  the  first  that  hit  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  her  enchantment  ?  She  is  as  much  enchanted  as 
my  father/* 

The  ecclesiastic,  when  he  heard  talk  of  giants,  caitiffs, 
and  enchantments,  began  to  suspect  that  this  must  be 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  whose  history  the  duke  was 
commonly  reading ;  and  he  had  as  frequently  reproved 
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him  for  so  doing,  telling  him  it  was  extravagance  te  read 
*ucli  extravagances :  and,  being  assured  of  the  truth  of 
his  suspicion,  with  much  choler  he  said  to  the  duke, 
**  Your  excellency,  sir,  shall  give  an  account  to  God  for 
what  this  good  man  is  doing.     This  Don  Quixote,  or 
Don  Coxcomb,  or  how  do  you  call  him,  I  fancy,  can 
hardly  be  so  great  an  idiot  as  your  excellency  would 
iiave  him,  laying  occasions  in  his  way  to  go  on  in  his 
lollies  and  extravagancies."    And  turning  the  discourse 
to  Don  Quixote,  he  said,  "  And  you,  stupid  wretch, 
'Who  has  thrust  it  into  your  brain  that  you  are  a  knight- 
errant,  and  that  you  conquer  giants  and  seize  caitiffs? 
Begone  in  a  good  hour,  and  in  such  this  is  said  to  you; 
return  to  your  own  house,  and  breed  up  your  children, 
if  you  have  any ;  mind  your  affairs,  and  cease  to  ramble 
up  and  do\Vn  the  world,  sucking  the  wind,  and  making 
all  people  laugh  that  know  you,  or  know  you  not. 
Where,  with  a  mischief,  have  you  ever  found,  that  there 
kave  been,   or  are,  knights-errant?  *  Where  are  there 
mny  giants  in  Spain,  or  caitiffs  in  La  Mancha,  or  Dulci- 
neas enchanted,  or  all  the  rabble-rout  of  follies  that  are 
told  of  you?1'    Don  Quixote  was  very  attentive  to  the 
words  of  this  venerable  man;  and,  finding  that  he  now 
held  his  peace,  without  minding  the  respect  due  to  the 
duke  and  duchess,  with  an  ireful  mien,  and  disturbed 
countenance,  he  started  up,  and  said— -¿-But  his  answer 
deserves  a  chapter  by  itself. 
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Of  the  Answer  Don  .Quixote  gape  tp  his  Reprover,  with 
other  grave pnd  pfeasani 'Events*  .  t 

J-lQN  Quixote,  then  standing  up,  ahd  trembling  from 

head  to  focft,  *s  if  he  ¿ad  quicksilver  in  his  joints,  frith 

precipitate  and  disturbed  speech,  said,   "  The  place 

where  I  as*,  «ad  the  presence  of  the  personages  befoite 

whom  I  stand,  together  with  the  respect  I  ever  had,  and 

hare,  for  men  of  jour  profession,  restrain  and.  tie  up  th* 

hands  of  my  just  indignation  3  and  therefore,  as  well  upon 

the  account  of  what  I  hare  said,  as  being  conscious  of 

?rhat  every  body  knows,  that  the  weapons  ¡of  gownsinen 

ttetheaameasthoseof  women,  namely,  their  tongues^! 

wfll  enter  with  mine  into  combat  with  your  reverencp» 

from  Whom  one  rathenought  toJiaye  expected  good  cotm» 

stb  than  opprobrious  neyflings.    Pious  and  Well-meant 

túptooS  demands  «ntther  kind  of  behaviour  and  tat* 

pangs;  At  least  the:  Mgrafring  mr  iff*  ^nblíó,  audi' so 

rudely,  has' passed  all  the  bounds  of  decent  reprehend 

skin:  for  it  bibetter  to  begin  with  mildne»thairas^rit¡fí 

and  it  is  not  right,   without  knowledge  of  the  fault, 

without  moee  ado  to  call  die  offender  madman  and  idiot. 

Tell  me,  I  beseech  your  reverence,  .for  which  of  the  tbfc 

bo&yon  have  seeniin  me,  do  you  condemn  «nd  ntvtte  me, 

Mdding  pie  get  jiíb  hbimf  aid  tafee  cate  of  «iy  house; 

fad  o6ray  wife  and  children,  without  knbwtng'  whetta»! 

hstve either!    What!  &  there  nothing  «0  do  but  to  ettttt 

boldly  into  1  other  men's  houses  <o  govern  the  mbsttttfe 

Jknd^hfeHa*  poor  pedagogue,  who  never  raw  JWttf.  Of  tfetf 

world  <han  ^bifcasi^^ 
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or  thirty  leagues,  set  himself  at  random  to  prescribe  laws 
to  chivalry,  and  to  judge  of  knights-errant?  Is  it,  then, 
an  idle  scheme,  and  time  thrown  away,  to  range  the 
world,  not  seeking  its  delights,  but  its  austerities,  by 
which  good  men  aspire  to  the  seat  of  immortality?  If 
gentlemen,  if  persons  of  wealth,  birth,  and  quality,  were 
to  take  me  for' a  madman,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  an  ir- 
reparable affront :  but  to  be  esteemed  a  fool  by  pedants, 
who  never  entered  upon  or  trod  the  paths  oí  chivalry, 
I  value  it  not  a  farthing.  A  knight  I  am,  and  a  knight  I 
will  die,  if  it  be  heaven's  good  will.  Some  pass  through 
the  spacious  field  of  proud  ambition ;  others  through  that 
of  servile  and  base  flattery ;  others  by  the  way  of  deceitful 
hypoprisy;  and  some  by  that  of  true  religions  but  I,  by 
the  influence  of  my  sup-,  take  the  narrow  path  of  knight- 
errantry,  for  the  exercise  of  which  I  despise  wealth,  bat 
not  honour.  I  have  redressed  grievances,  righted  wrongs, 
chastised  the  insolent,  vanquished  giants,  and  trampled 
upon  hobgoblins :  I  am  in  love,  but  only  because  knigbfe- 
•rrant  must  be  so;  and,  being  so,  I  am  no  vicious  foyer* 
but  a  chaste  Platonic  one.  My  intentions  are  always  di-> 
KgCed  to  virteoos  ends*  todo  goád  to  all,  and  hurt  to 
none.  Whether,  he,  who  means  thus,  acts  thus,  an£ 
Uves  in  the  practice  of  all  this,  deserves  to  ber  called  m 
fool*  let  your  grartdeurs  judge,  most  excellent  duke  and 
duchess/1 

"  Well  said,  i'faitht"  quoth  Sancho*  «  say  no  mon- 
te vindication  of  yourself,  good  my  lord  and  master;  for 
there* is.  no  mare  to  be  said,  nor  to  be  thought,  nor  to  to 
persevered  in,  in  the  world:  and  besides,  this  gentleman 
imjwgy  as  fob**  denied,  that  there  ever  were,  or  a»f 
faPShtewewnfnt;  no  wonder  if  he  knows  nothing  of  what 
frfr^beeaitalkisgof."^"  PeAai»,"  said  the  eoclcsütó- 
$*i  %y*%  brother,  are. that, Sancho  Pansa  they  tdlfc  o^ 
tftakn-jmi mfeftefJuia  pfwmcd AaJsUnd.,,T-<u  I  ana 
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*o,"  answered  ^Sancho,  "and  am  be  frito  déseroriomV 
as  well  as  any  other  he  whatever.    I  am  one  of  those,  of 
whom  they  say.  Associate  with  good  men,  and  thou  Witt 
be  one  of  them/  and  of  those,  of  whom  it  is  said  ag*m,T 
Not  with  whom  thou  wert  bred,  but  with  whom  thou  tost 
fed,-  and,  Hethit  lemeth  against  a  good  tree,  a  good 
shelter  jindeth  he>     I  have  leaned  to  a  good  master,  and 
hare  kept  him  company  these  many  months,  and  shaft 
be  such  another  as  he,  if  it  be  God's  good  pleasure;  and: 
if  he  lives,  and  I  live,  neither  shall  he  want  kingdoms  **: 
Oil*,  nor  I  islands  to  govern,"—", That  yod  shall  not,: 
friend  Sancho,"  said  the  duke;  "  lor,  in  the  nameof  Sig- ' 
nor  Don  Quixote,  I  promise  you  the  government  of  one  of 
mine,  now  vacant,  and  of  no  inconsiderable. Vadiu*.V*_ 
"  Kneel,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  .'<  and  kiss  his  ex- 
6eUency*8  feet  for  the  favour  he  hasdone  you."    Sancho» 
did  so.    Which  the  ecclesiastic  seeing,,  he  got  up  from 
table  in  a  great  'pet,  saying,  "  By  the  habit  I  wear,  1> 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  say,  your  excellency  i»  as  sim- L 
pie  as  these  sinners :  what  wonder  if  they  ara  mád,  since1 
wise  men  authorize  their  follies  ?    Your  excellency  may  * 
stay  with  them  if  you  please ;  but,  while, they  are  in  thét 
house,  I  will  stay  in  my  own,  and  save  myself  the  trouble, 
of  reproving  what  I  cannot  remedy."     ¡And,,  without» 
spying  a  word,  or  ¿eating  a  bit  more,  away  be  went,  the 
entreaties  of  the  duke  and  duchess  not  availing  to  ¿tbp 
him ;  though  indeed  the  dake  said  not  much,  through  4 
laughter,  occasioned  by  his  absurd  passion;     .       *    •  •  •  3 
The  laugh  being  ofer,  he  said  to  Don  Quixote,.  "  Sit* 
Knight  of  the  Lions,  you  have  answered  so  well  for  your*" 
self,  that  there  remains  nothing  to  demand  satiifaotio^fiar 
in  this  cases  for,  though  it  haft  the  appearance  -  of  ;adi 
aflrottf,  it  is  hy  no  means  such,  since,  as  women  canrnrt» 
give  an  affront,  so  nfiithfcr,oan  ecclesiastics, .  as  you  better! 
few>>v.''— "  It  is  talc»,",  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  {unt- 
il Bf  9 
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*h*rea»on  Hi  tHat  whoever  carinot  be  affronted,  tíeiíhtf 
«an  he  give  an  aflnmf  to  any  body.  WomeiV,  cfcfldfen,' 
and  churchmen,  aaifiey  cannot  defend  themetlvéff,  ih&tgV 
1)*y  «re  offended,  ¿a  they  cariáot  bfe  affronted,  because, 
as  your  excellency  better  knows,  there  is  this  cftffmtode 
between  an  injury  and  an  affroift :  m  affront  éoÁéü  ftoai 
due  who  can  ¡five  it,  does  give  it,  arid  then  maintains  H  j 
*fc  jhjúry  may  como  from  «n¿  bend,  without!  affronting. 
Aa  for  exam]tie i  a  person  stands  carelessly  in  the  street; 
ten  others  aimed  fall  upon  him,  and  beat  him ;  he  chrpr 
tys baud  to  hisstrokd,  as  he  ought  «¿  do ;  but  the  mf¿- 
ber  óf  his  adversaries  hinder»  him  from  effecting  his  in-- 
tfeation,  which  is  to  revenge  himself:  tills  persó*  «r  iW 
jutéfl*  bat  not  affronted.  Another  example  wül  ttmff  rm 
the  suae  thing:  a  man  standi  *ith  his  bafeft  Aittted; 
another  coinés  and  strikes  him  witha  cudgel*  and  rutis&r 
it*  when  he  has  done ;  the  man  pursues  him,  and  eftftáoi 
overtake  hito :  he,  whp  received  the  bMrs,. received** 
injury,  but  no  affront*  because  the  áffroát  jnutt  be  «¿la- 
tamed.  If  he  wfio  struck  him,  though  fee  did  k;  bwely 
a*d  uapwares,  draws  his  swórd  afterward*  and  fttaftdr 
firm,. feeing htó  eriemy,  be,  who  was  struck,  is  bóA  in- 
juMd  ahdaffironted;  injured,  beeapae  her.  atad  struck  ttlétt* 
cheróii5Íyr  arid  aBrprtted,  because  ixé  who.  stttiek  hint 
nsSnbtined  what  he  bad  dime  by  standing  bfo  gri)titid> 
aqd  not  stirring  a  feat.  And  therefore^  aotbrdiagt  to  the 
e*abtisbed  laws  of  duel*  i  may  be  injured,  ¿btiitf 
affronted :  for  women  and  children  dannot  reseat,-  nor  ftiti* 
thü^'fl^  norland  their  ground.  The  «ame  may  b&said 
ofjaaatukiteorated  to  holy  ofdekt:  for  these  thtadefeterf 
pedple  Wantofemrive  atid  defensive  weapons;  and,  though 
they  are  uaturaüy  bound  ti>  defend  themsUves,  yetlfiejh 
atoumt  to  «And  any  bodyj  So  that,  though  I  said  be- 
feefc,  I  was  injured,  I  dow  my,  in  no  wise;  felr  b*  *htt 
cbnncft  receive  4d  affftiifc»  can  much  Ms  $iVe  one.    Fir 
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wMckTmomi  I  neither  ought,  aft  ;ddr  merit  «Mtfbft 
gMdmttnfcaidfome:  otll y  I  could  hwe  wished  <W  bad 
start  a  little  longer,  tfciat  I  might  hare  ccfamneed  bita/ of 
kit  error  in  thinking  and  saying,  that  there  arfe  *o  knighM* 
errnt  now  nor  erer  were  any  in  the  World  i  for  had 
Amriisj  o*  any  on  of  bis  numeras  deaceadantey  ,bea*i 
this,  I  atar  persuaded  k  would  nbtharre  fatóf  o  Yet  Well 
with  his  rewi*n€e."-><  Thai  I  will  «wear/1  4*oth  &uM 
cbo:  "  they  would  havegrrm  hiAtsutha  slash*  a*  wofafal 
haw  ¿toft  him  fitiiá  top  to  bottomy  bbe  Any  #om*gñs*té 
or  o*ar¿ripe  melon  9  they  were  ftét  folks  to  be  jested  wttfc 
iK^thai  manner.  By  my  beads,  I  am  Very  certain,  Kail 
tUywfldt*  of  ifthtatam  beard  the  little  ¿Mttmftan  talk 
at  that  rate,  he  would  have  grreh  him  stiofc  a  gag,  4hH| 
bto  should  not  have  spoken  a  word  moré  in  thstfe  yttof 
Aye,  áyei  lot  him  meddle  with  then!,  dad  see  how  ha 
Will  étftape  oat  of  thefar  hands."  The  ducheds  wU  reed/ 
tedie  with  Mughtferátheatiiig  S»cbataik?  tad,  in  her 
dpition,  sbetoOkbimtoberaoreridiralottsabdriKtfemad 
than  fcis  master,  and  thfeve  were  setendaEfeer^attkattnfc*  * 
of  the  same  mind.  •■ 

At  last  Do*  Qttxote  Wan  calm,  ahd  dioag*  coded ;  arid; 
at  takteg  ftWay  *hfe  cloth,  there  fettered  fan  damsels  ; 
dnewith  a  silver  ewer,  anotar  with  a  báscm  of  abr& 
also,  a  third  With  twó  finé  etéantowehi  ever  hdr  ehmldct* 
ami  the  fourth  tueked  tip  to  bar  elbow*,  and  in  her  white 
hands  (for  doubtless  they  were  white)  a  ¿aifcbajl  of  Na* 
¿lea  soap.  Sh*  W fth  the  bason  dta*  ámir,  ánd,  Wki  m 
genteel  afar  and  assurance,  clapped  it  under  Don  Qaif  * 
die's  beard ;  who,  without  speaking  a  word,  aid  wud* 
doing  at  the  ¿eremotfy,  believed  it  to  be  the  faristom  of 
that  (country  to  wuftfi  béáré*  instead  uf  haudt,  and  thefe* 
fore  stlfetched  out  his  bwA  as  far  á*  he  eoUld j  ánd  iffrtankiy 
the  ewer  began  to  rain  upon  him,  and  the  wash-bait 
damsel  hurried  o?er  his  beard  With  gt#at  dmctadty  of 
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tatfM,  raising  great  !flakee  of  snow  {for  the  kttoing  *fcr 
iot  teds  white)  not  only  over  the  beard,  but  over,  .the 
wfcole  fece  and  eyes,  of  the  obtdknt  knight,  insomuch- 
that.it  made  htm  shut  them  whether  he  would  or  no.   The 
duftc  tfnd  duchess,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  were- 
fa»  expectation  what  tins  extraordinary  lavation  ^JrouM 
end  in.    The  barber-damsel,*  having  raised  a  lather  *  * 
handful  high,  pretended  that  the  water  was  all  spent, 
"  and  ordered  the  girl  with  the  ewer  to.fetch  more,  telling 
herSignor  Don  Quixote  would  stay  till  she  came  back* 
She  did  so,  and  Don  Quixote  remained  the  strangest, 
and  most  ridiculous  figure  imaginable.  .  Ail  that  wet* 
pretent  beheld  him,  and  seeing  him  with  a  neck'  half  an 
tU  long*,  moré  than  moderately  swarthy,  his  eyes  shut, 
and  bis  beard  all  in  a  lather,  it  was  a  great  wonder,  and 
a  sign  of  great  discretion*  that  they  forbore    laugh- 
hag.  ■  The  damsels  concerned  in  the  jest  held  down  their 
eyes,  not  daring  to  look  at  their  lord  and  lady ;  who 
+m*  divided  between  anger  and  laughter,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  whether  to  chastise  the  girls,  for  their  bold* 
ness,  or  reward  them  for  the  pleasure,  they  took  in  be* 
holding'  Don  Quixote  in  that  pickle.    Ai  last  the  damsel 
of  the  4r#er  ,oame*  and  they  made  an  end  of  washing  jfyoa 
Quixote;  and  then  ahe  who  carried, the  towels  wiped 
and  dried  hito,  with,  much  deliberation  $  and  all  four  at 
once  making  feim^a.  profound  reverence  were  going  off, 
the  duktí,  that,  Dan   Quixote,  might  not  smell  %  ¿wt, 
calfcdtfee  damsel  with  the  bason,  saying;  "  Come  and 
wash . me «too,  and, take  care  you  have  water  enough." 
Ttie  atoll  aodrdtligent  wench  came  and  clapped  the  bason 
totbe  duMceVchih*  as  she  had  done  to  Don  Quixote's, 
and  Tety  e*p*ditkni*ly  washed  and  lathered  him.  w$U, 
amUftroi^g  him  Qlean,and  dry,  ¿hey  made  their  curtsies 
and  attay  they  went.     It  was  aftenvar^sJcnown  that  the» 
duke  had  6HPiu>tl)at,  had  they  .not  .washed  hknaMltfjr 
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dl<f  Don  Quixote,  be  -would  hare  punished  theln  £ot 
their  pertness,  which  they  had  discreetly  made  amends 
for  by  serving  him  in  the  same: manner.  Sancha  wa* 
very  attentive  to  the  ceremony  of  this  washing-,  and  laid 
to  himself :  "  God  be  my  guide  !  is  it  the  custom,  trulyy 
of  this  place  to  wash  the  beards  of  squires  as  well  as  of 
knights  ?  On  my  conscience  and  soul,  I  need  it  much  i 
and,  if  they  should  give  me  a  stroke  of  a  razor,  I  should 
take  it  for  a  still  greater  favour." — "  What  are  you  say- 
ing to  yourself,  Sancho  ?"  said  the  duchess.  "  I  say, 
madam,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that  in  other  prince»' 
courts,  I  have  always  heard  say,  when  the  cloth  is  taken 
away,  they  bring  water  to  wash  hands,  and  not  suds  to 
scour  beards ;  and  therefore  one  must  live  long  to  sen 
much :  it  is  also  said,  he,  who  lives  a  long  life,  most 
(miss  through  many  evils;  though  one  of  these  same 
scourings  is  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  pain." — u  Take  120 
eare,  friend  Sancho,"  said  the  duchess;  u  for  Twill  or- 
der my  damsels  to  wash  you  too,  and  lay  you  in  soak  too, 
if  it  be  necessary." — "  For  the  present,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied, as  to  my  beard,"  answered  Sancjio:  "for  the  rest* 
God  will  provide  hereafter." — "  Hark  you,  sewer,**  said 
the  duchess,  "  mind  what  honest  Sancho  derives,  and 
do  precisely  as  he  would  have  you.**  The  sewer  ai» 
swered,  thatSignor  Sancho  should  be  punctually  obeyed  9 
and  so  away  he  went  to  dinner,  and  took  Sancho  with 
kirn,  the  duke  and  duchess  remaining  at  table  witfc  Don 
Quixote,  discoursing  of  sundry  and  diveijs  matters, 
but  all  relating  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  knigkfc» 
errantry. 

The  duchess  entreated  Don  Quixote,  since  hé  seemdl 
to  have  so  happy  a  memory*  that  he  would  delineate  ami 
describa  the  beauty  and  features  of  the  Lady  Dulctae» 
del  Toboso;  for,  according  to  what  fame  proclaimed  of 
far  beauty,  she  took  it  for  granted,  she  must  be  th* 
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fewest  creafcune  in  the  world,  and  even  in  aO  La  Alta* 
eha.  .  Don  Quixote  sighed  at  hearing  the  ducfceapY  ae* 
quest,  and  said :  "  If  1  could  pall  out  niy  heart,  and  lay 
it  befare  your  grandeur's  «¡fea  here  tfpan  the  table  in  a 
dish,  I  ¿night  save  my  tongue  the  labour  of  telling  what 
tan  hardly  be  conceived ;  for  there  your  excellency 
wouJdgeeherpaintodtethelife.  ButwhyaboUld  I  attempt 
to  delineate  and  describe  one  by  one,  the  perfections  of  Cha 
peerless  Dulcinea,  it  being  a  burden  fitter  for  other 
shoulders  than  mine,  an  enterprise  worthy  to  employ  the 
pencils  of  Parrhasius,  Thnantfaea,  and  A  palles/  find  the 
grayibg-tools  of  Lysippu?,  to  paint  and  carve  iri  piqttms* 
marbles,  and  bronzes ;  and  Ciceronian  and  Demoslheman 
rhetoric  to  praise  them."—"  Whst  is  the  meaning  of 
Dcmotfhenian,  Signor Don. Quinóte?''  said  the  duchess  s 
"  k  is  a  word  I  never  heard  in  all  the  days  of  my  life,  "r— 
t<  Demosthenian  rhetoric/'  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  ia 
as  much  as  to  say  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes^  an  Cice* 
Ionian  of  Cicero ;  who  were  the  two  greatest  orators  and 
rhetoricians  in  the  world."-*"  That  is  true,"  said  the 
duké ;  "  and  you  betrayed  your  ignoianoe  in  asking 
such  a  question  e  but  for  all  that,  Signo*  Don  Quixote 
would  give  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  painting  her 
to  us;  for  though  it  be  but  a  rough  draught,  or  sketch 
only»  doubtless  she  will  appear  such  as  the  most  heauti* 
ful  may  f»vy." — u  So  «be  woald  most  certainly,"  an* 
sweted  Don  Quixote,  "  had  not  the  misfortune  which 
lately  befelher,  blotted  her  idea  out  of  my  mind ;  such 
a  misfortune,  that  I  am  in  a  condition  rather  to  bevmü 
than  to  describe  her :  for  your  grandeurs  must  know, 
that,  going  a  few  -days  ago  to  kiss  her  hands,  and  receive 
her  benediction,  commands,  and  licesioe,  for  this  thiid 
sally,  I  found  her  quite  another  person  than  he»  1  sought 
for.  I  found  her  enchanted,  and  converted  from  a  prm*» 
aess  into  a  country^ wench,  ftou*  beatltiftl  to  ugiy,  ftaas 
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ñ  angel  to  aidcvil,  fionv  fmgranti  to  péatifttofai,  f««i 
courtly:  to  rostuvfrtom light  to  daTknéss/froni  a;  iotas 
lady  to  a  jumping  Joan  ;  <  and  kq  sbdrt ,  from  fifekübea  da* 
Koboso,  to  á  cfcamish  wenchi  of  Sayagd.Vr^^.-Gg&áia 
aty  aidl"  crie<}  the  duke  at?  this  .instant  with' a" lope 
voice :  <"  who  may  It  be  that  has  :^oneio  auucikinbchidf 
to  the  world  ?  Who  is  it  that,  baa  depmrct  iUrfdhe 
beauty  that  cheered  ^  the  goad  bumodrtlmfceathrtaided 
ity  aad  lite,  modesty that  did  it  honddr?:j^^f  <Whó)?^ 
answered  Don  Quixote, -.5*  who:  bould  it  lp¿;  biitosam* 
malicious  eáobanter,  of  the  méarjr  ¿nvikib^,tt>dsy\ibst 
peftecftrfe  me;:  that: cuÉteed  race,  boruiaio  thq  fcorld^ 
bbscuteand  annihilate  the  exploits  o£  the  good,  and  té 
brighten  and  exalt  the  actionfe  ,of  Ote-  kicked?  bBAi 
chanten  hare  hitherto  perse¿u*edkme;¿  eiíchariter*  still 
persecute  me ;  and  enchanters  will  centiaoe  to  persecute 
jñe,  tul  they  halle  ¿tumbled  mel  and  »yrlo%riclí>yablbi 
into  the  profound  abyss  o£ofodirion¿  ad&'thiíy  fadtt  and 
wound  Ene  ia  ilje  aiost  feasible  part }  siríce^tb  «qfejmve 
a  kbigbt-arrant  of  kb  distress,  k  to<  deprive  hila  (tf'tbe 
oyes,  henees  with,*  the  sun  that  «alights  hi  in,  anadie 
food  that  sustain*  him.  I  have  already  often  said-  it!, 
and  no*  repeal  it,,  that  a'  fcaighírenant  without  a  místíess 
**.  like  a  toee  without  kaves,  a  budding  without  cernen*, 
fwA*  shadotr  without  a  body  tliat  causes  Is^''  '  - 
.  "There  ¡ano  mareta,  he  said/'  added  the  duches*  c 
"but  for;  all  .that)  if  we  are  to  belierc  the  faistoiy  of 
$igf¥*  Dd»  Quixote,  lately  published  with  the  general 
applause  Of  all  nattaa»,'  .fine  are  to  collect  ftom  thence,'  if 
I  lemnmbet  .right ,  tbfct  yoar  womhip  aefecr  «aw  the  ¿ady 
Dulcinea,  and  thattheteis  no  such  lady  in  ^ the  world, 
abe  being  only  all. imaginary  lady,  begojten  and  bom  of 
you*  awn  brain*  and  dressed  out  with,alltthe  graces  and 
pei&ctk*s  you  pleased. "^~"  There  is  agreatdeal  to  be 
said  upon  this  subject/'  answered  Don  Quixote :  "  Go4 
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rswhether  there  be  a  Dulcinea  dr  nbt  in  the  world, 
and  whether  she  be  ímfcgüuujr  or  aot  imaginary ;  this  is 
étb of  those  thingBy  the  peobf of  whfch  »•  not  tobe  toó 
nifcdy  inquired  into.  I  neither  begot  nor  brought  forth 
fey  imistitoss,  though  I  contemplate  hct  as  a  lady  en* 
derated  with  aH  those  qualifications  which  may  make  her 
Jaiaaus  over  the  whole  world } .  such  as,  the  being  beautt* 
fid  without  a blemish^  ¡grave' without  pride,  amorous 
♦Hth ;  modesty ,.  obliging  as  being  courteous,  and  coarta* 
one  alheingí *clU>red r  aadinally  of ftigh defcent, be. 
tabse.  beauty  shines  aad  displays  .  i  (soli  with  greater  ido* 
¿rééstof  perfecta»  when  matdhed with  noble  blood,  tba» 
¿ft  áubjedtsthat  aré  of  méipi  extraction,' W  True,"  said 
this  dukd :  u  hut  Sigrtor  Dob  Quixote 'nsustgise  mo  Jeavt 
lb  say<irha£the  history  oÉ  hi»  exploits  forces  me  toapeak  i 
Ida  from,  thfenoe  may  be  gathered,  thafyi  supposing  k>  bf 
allowed:  that  the»  isa  Dulcinea  in  Toboso,  or  out  joí  it\ 
hnd  that  she  id  beauties  1  intlje  higheit  degree,  aisydur 
Wttisfiip  describes  her  ip  usr  yet, ;  in  pespéot<  of  hi£hd*- 
«fcent^  she  is  not}  upon  a  level  with  the  Qrianas,  the  Ala- 
aitoajveasf  ,Mada¿fcat>  a*d  others  df  that  sort,  of  ¡whesn 
Justifies  are  ftilty  as  your worship itaft Mows.''»    !.  I. 

SVTo  this  I  eaa  answer/1  replied  Don  Quixote*  «  that 
JDttkánea<iatho  daughter  of.  her  own  wbrks,  that  virtus 
ennobles  blood,  and  that  a  virtuous  pcrfcon,  though  asento, 
a*>urtH*i  to  be;  valued  than  a  vicious  poison  of  quality. 
iQefidcs,  Dulcinea- has  endowments,  vfhiAh  bay ratee  her 
tabs  a  queen  with  crdwa  and  sceptre ;  &k  «he  merit  4Í 
A  fcaaiiful  rijzuoni  woman  cxtencUto the Wt>rkínggt>é4trr 
ftoaclot,  andvth«ugh;  not  fsnrmaily^  yet  vltiiialfy  Ak 
Í*»  in  fcersdf  ¿Deaítradvantagieaííji  store.;'— «  I  iay, 
&g»or  Don  Quiote,?'  cried  the  ditches*,'  « that  ya* 
bead  with  giiaat  caution,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  witfc  the 
fdiutfcet  in  luRid;  and  for  my  bwapatt,  heaceCürwsM  1 
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will  believe,' and  make  all  my  family  believe,  and  even 
my  lord  duke,  if  need  be,  that  there  is  a  Dulcinea  íá 
Toboso/  and  that  site  is  this'  day  living  and  beautiful* 
and  especially  well  born  and  well  deserving,  that  sucU 
a  anight  as  Signor  Don  Quixote  should  be  her  servant's 
which  is  the  highest  commendation  I  can  bestow  tipoft 
her.  But  I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  one  scruple,  and 
bearing  I  kiiow  not  what  grudge  to  Sancho  Panza.  '  Hie 
fecruple  is  tliis:  the  aforesaid  history  relates,  that  the 
said  Sancho  Panza  found  the  said  Lady  Dulcinea,  when 
he  carried  her  a  letter  from  your  worship,  winnowing  a 
kick  of  wheat ;  and,  as  a  farther  sign  of  it,  he  says  it'  was 
red :  which  makes  me  doubt  the  highness  of  her  birth.** 

To  which  Don  Quixote  answered :  "  Madam,  your 
grandeur  must  know,  that  most  or  all  the  things  which 
befel  me,  exceed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  what  happen  to 
other  knights-errant,  whether  directed  by  the  inscrutable 
{till  of  the  destinies,  or  ordered  through  the  malice  of 
tome  envious  enchanter :  and  as  it  is  already  a  thing  cer- 
tain, that,  among  all  or  most  of  the  famoui  knights-er- 
rant, one  is  privileged  from  being  subject  to  the  power 
of  enchantment ;  another's  flesh  is  so  impenetrable  that 
he  cannot  be  wounded ;  as  was  the  case  of  the  Re- 
nowned Orlando,  one  of  the  twelve  peers  of  Prance,  6t 
whom  it  is  related,  that  he  Was  invulnerable,  excepting 
in  the  sole  of  his  left  foot,  and  in  that  only  by  the  point 
óf  a  great  pin,  and  by  no  other  weapon  whatever:  stf 
that  when  Bernardo  del' Carpió  killed  him  in  Ronces- 
Valles,  perceiving  he  could  not  wound  him  with  steel, 
he  Móísieá  him  from  the  ground  between:  his  arms  and 
squeezed  Him  to  death,  recollecting  the  manner  in  wh  i  eft 
Fféitules  slew  Antaeus,  that  fierce  gianf,  Whd  was1  Sid  iá 
be  á  son  of  tte  earth.  Twoutd'fiifer  from5  wfcaVf  tavd 
w¡a;ftfrát,'  pefta^H'iftiy  ha^'sbittéW'tff í)&*¿j¡¡& 
iiÚgts • :  líot  thát  dí  t*lií£  invulnerable ;  «fóf  ex^rkáW 
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J*as  often  shpwn  me  that  I  am  made  of  «tender  flesh*  ami 
by  no.  means  impenetrable;  nor  that  of  not  beijig  sub- 
jpei  to  enchantment,  for  I  have  already  found  myself 
clapped  into  a  cage,  in  which  the  whole  world  could 
never  have  been  able  to  have  shut  me  up,  bad  it  not 
been  by,  force  of  enchantments :  but,  since  I  freed  my- 
self from  thence,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  no  other  can 
touch  me ;  and  therefore  these  enchanters,  seeing  they 
cannot  practise  ¿heir  wicked  artifices  upon  my  person, 
revenge  themselves  upon  what  I  love  best,  ^nd  have  a 
mind  to  take  away  my  life  by  cvü-entreating  Dulcinea, 
for  whom  I  live :  and  therefore  I  am  of  opinion,  that, 
when  my  squire  carried  her.,  tny  message,  .they  had 
transformed  her  info  a  country- wench,  busied  in  that 
mean  employment  of  winnowing  wheat.  But  I  have  be- 
fore said  that  the  wheat  was  not  red,  nor  indeed  wheatj 
|>ut  grains  of  Oriental  pearl :  and  for  proof  hereof  I  must 
<ell  your  grandeurs,  that,  coming  lately  through  Toboso, 
Ifjouldnpt  find  Dulcinea's  palace;  and  that  Sancho,  my 
squire,  having  seen  her  the  other  dqy  in  her  own  proper 
figure,  the  most  beautiful  on  the  $lobe,  to  me  she  ap- 
peared a  coajsc  ugjly  country- wench,  and  not  well-spoken, 
ivherea?  she  is  discretion  itself:  and  since  I  neither  am, 
nor  in  all-likelihood  <^n.be,  enchanted,  ijt  is  she,  is  the 
Cuchan^»  .¿b^^V^?  the  metamorphose*!,  and  trans-, 
formed  {(in,  her.  tny  enemies  have  revenged  themselves, 
qn  me,  and  for  foer  I  shall  live  in  perpetqal  tears,  till  I  see 
h^r  restored  tfrfcqr  former  ^te.  j  i  .  .  *  ,  \,  ' " 
; "  AtythisI  tey^said^tliat  n^stre^s^ay  be  laid  upon 
ybat  Sapcho  r  told  of  D^4cjnea>.  sifting  and  ppyiowijig  -T 
fgx  atyce,  tyjpg  sl^.w^  changed,  no  wonder  i^  ¿he'wpsi 
WfoTO^*  to  ^«..    D^lci^i8;^ll  borq,  oif  qu^ 
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town  will  be?  fiugau?  afd  renowned , in  the*  agp*  to  fixity 
as  Troy  w*s  for  H>el$y,  s^d  Spain,  lias  J*efl  far  .Ca**5S, 
though  upon;  bpttcpc  ¿rpundsia^.a.áu^t  title-  Qn,tl» 
other  hand»,  I  won  Id;  have  you*  grandeur*  unders^aqtf, 
that  Sancho  Panza  is- pne  of  the  most  ingenious.,  squire» 
that  ever  served,  ^night-errant;  he  has  ip^ecdy  at  times, 
certain  simplicities  so  acute,  that  it  k  no.  small  jdea- 
pure  to  consider  whether  he  haa  in  him  most. of  th* 
p^npl^or  acute;  he  has  roguery  enough  to  pass  for r* 
knave,  and  negligence  enough  tp  confina  Aira  a  dunce  9 
he  doubfc;  of  every  thirty,  and  believes  ewry  thing :  wlpea 
J  imagine  hfiis  falling  headlong  ink)  stupidity,»  he  cupfe 
with  such  ..smart  sayingp  as  raise  bhn  t»  the  ¡skies*  in 
shorty  I  would  not  exchange  him  for  any  other  sqppro* 
though  a  city  were  given  me  to  boot ;  and  therefore  í  am  * 
in  doubt  whether  I  shall  do  well  to  send  him  to  the  govern* 
raent  your  grandeur  has  favoured  him  with;  though.  I 
perceive  in  him  such  a  fitness  for  the  business ^of  gey  ern~ 
ing,  that,  with  a  little  polishing  of  h4s  Hflders^dinga 
h^  would  be  aa  much  master  of  tbaf  ait  ,as  th& Ififtg.jft 
pf  his  .customs..  Besides,-  we  knoy,  l¡y  sundry:  exjae* 
riences)  that  there  is  no  need  of  .  much  ability  no»  much 
learning  to  he  a  governor ;  for  t^crp  ¿re  a  hundid  of 
them  up  and  do>vn  that  can  scarcely  ready  and  yet  tibejr, 
govern  as  sharp  as  so  #*any  ha^ks.  .T:hf .  main  pintas* 
that  their  intention  be  good,  and  that  they  de&petJoda 
everything  right,  4nd  there  will  never  bqwantiqg.cflun* 
sailors  to  advise  and  direct  them  in  \«hat  they  ju$  to  4**< 
\ifce  your  governors,  who,  being  swqrdfnnejp,,  and  not 
scholars,  have  ap  assistant  on  the  bench. »,  JM[j[  counsel  to 
hyp  would  be,  to  refuse  all  bribps,  toj  tq>  jüs^t¡op.hwj 
<£pe*;  with  some  other  little  matterp,  whiph  li&jf}  f^g[ 
-^reast,  and  shall  opt  in  proper ^tirag,  for  $^ncho^  h*pf#* 
q^,  the  gppd  of  tiie  inland  hf .  is  to  gp vero ."•  ,  j  _  f ,  ;  » :  t\  lo 
C1ifbp# far  ^d t^ d^ke^thedu^ss,  ^d,J)<&^\ff4fr 
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proceeded  in  tht\t  discourse,  wfcen  they  heard  several 
voice»,  and  a  gteat  noise  in  the  palace,  and  presently 
Sáhchó  entered  the  ball  qnile  alarmed,  with  a  dish-clout 
for  a  slabbering-bib;  arid  after  him  a  parcel  of  kitchen- 
boys,  and  other  lower  servants.  One  of  them  carried  a 
tray  full  of  water,  which,  by  its  colonr  and  unclcanness, 
seemed  to  be  dish-water.  He  followed  and  persecuted 
him,  endeavouring  with  all  earnestness  to  fix  it  under  hi* 
chin;  and  another  scullion  seeifted  as  solicitous  to  wasi 
his  bearü.  "  What  is  the  matter,  brothers  j"  saad^é 
duchess,  "  what  is  the  matter?  What  would  you  dó  tb 
this  good  man?  What!  do  you  not  consider  that  lie  isa 
governor  elect  I*  To  which  the  rogiiish  barber  answered, 
"  Madam,  this  gentleman  will  not'sifffer  himself  to  be 
Washed,  as  is  the  custom,  an<J  as  our  lord  the  duke  and 
Iris  master  hare  been.'* — "  Yes,  I  will,"  answered  San- 
¿ho,  in  great  wrath;  u  but  I  would  have  cleaner  towels 
and  dearer  suds,  and  not  such  filthy  hands :  for  there  is 
no  such  difference  between  me  and  jny  master,  that  he 
should  be  washed  with  angel-water,  and  I  with  the  devil'i 
lyé.  The  customs  of  countries  and  of  princes*  palaces 
are  so  for  good,  as  they  are  not  troublesome :  but  this  cus- 
tom of  scouring  here  is  worse  than  that  of  the  whipping 
penitents.  If  y  beard  is  clean,  and  I  have  no  heed  of  suctf 
fefreshrags;  and  he  who  offers  to  scotir  me,  or  touch  a 
hair  óf  my  liead,  (I  mean  of  my  beard1,)  with  due  reverence/ 
be» if  spoken,  I  will  give  him  such  a  dowse,  that  I  wilt 
set  my  fifet  fast  in  his  skull :  for  such  ceremonies  and 
soapmgs  as  these  look  more  like  jibes  than  courtesy  to 
guests,"  The  duchess  was  ready  to  die  with  laughing, 
toáeétheragé  and  hear  the  reasonings  of  Sancho."  Btaí 
Dim  Qhütote  wtts'notover-plfcasedto  see  him  so  accoutred1 
wfth  tht  nasty  towel,  and  surrounded  witfr  such  á  parcel 
of  kitchen-tribe :  ahd  sb  making  a  low  tiow  to  the  diite^ 
one  duchess,  as  if  begging  leave  to  speak,  he  said  to  the 
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jabblp,  with  ft  solepm  voice,  "  Ho!  ^lí^mcaval^i 
^>e  pleased  tp  let  the  young;  man  alone,.  &j}4  return,  ff&at 
whence  you*amp,  or  to  any.  other  p^aceyo^Ji^t  j.  fipjpj 
squire  is  93  clean  as  another  m^n,  and  ¿hjff#¿TOr**Ft  ,ff 
paiqfid.  to  .him  as  &  narrow-necked  jpg, ,  |rtVkft.w  a4+ 
yicp, ,  apd  let  bimajope ;  fbf  neither  he  nqr,  J,  undevrtRi^ 
jesting» "    Sancho  caught  ¡the  word*  out  tf  {his ,  masfrF> 
mouth,  a^d  proceeded,  *ftying>  "ítyi  í»°ii*1<*  them  gM 
on  wj#t,Jtyeir Jokes ;  for  I  will  rotaf*  if,  a^upicfc  a*  $<jf 
now  night    Let  fhem  bring*  hi^er  ft  coprip,  o*  wtaA<e)«* 
they,  pifiase,  an(l  lflt  tb$m>*wry  tfcU  l*wdt,.aiid  if  MM» 
find  ¡my  tiling  in<i$:ttmt.Qfends  WW*  dtttfiwfetfei 
^Hi.stevW««»*FÍ«r"  ••  *   iv 

.  H«iffi  the,  diichfw,  ifitill;  laVgi»w&  *fi&:;?<..fiM4* 
Paaz* |s w  tba rig ty i*  whatever  ^^ *|d„ **} wHlbt 
«0  Jp  ^tftteyer  he  sbajl  **y ;  he  is  q^M,  W&  ,«s Aejwj% 
needs  no  washing;  and,  if  he  is  not  (letttfA.with  oi* 

i^^^f  cl^aidine^  Ip^e  t^  txtomfdy  i^wajid  we* 
lees^,^ ^  may 8W<prwwW«  W>rJRgw^^«IH^ift 
p<gwpag£*<atf  ¿wft  f  .lnffilf  yo^Tit^js^i^hrcto^^ 
instep  ftffflfRiWtf  JM^ 

DljUA^jjiyper ; íJ.lff4iaÍ»rtWÍa  JflR»i>f*B«IPfll«fli  fOOB»» 
drpls*  a*¿  íJU^ir,.^  paqiK*  fo^*}r#bpw«githe 

ñgtrifih /iswtoi  w#:«ra*  Uw  *w#r* -wJiQ/cMfe  t*i& 
them,  belieyed  that  the  duqfress  ppofo »  earnest» .  and  M 
they  took Sancho><lfcb>-cloftt off  hisflatk*  and^tritftaa«o 
confusion  and  tlmm*  slunk  away  and Wt  him;  wfco; 
finding  himself  rid  of  what  h*  thought  aeiíaniaent  da»» 
ger,  went  and  kneeled  before  the  duchess,  and  said, 
"  From  great  folks  great  favours  are  to  be  expected  t 
that  which  your  ladyship  has  done  me  to-day,  cannot  be 
repaid  with  less  than  the  desire  of  seeing  myself  dubbed  a 
knight-errant,  that  I  may  employ  all  the  days  of  my  life 
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intftb service  óf  só Irigha'lad/.    A  peasant  I  am ;  Sstecho 
Jñántals  my  name*;  married  I  am ;  chtfdren  I  have ;  and 
I  xtrfti  afs  a  feqüite  r  if  With  ány  one  bf  these  lean  be  ser- 
viceable la  your  grandeur,  I  Shall  hot  be  slower  in  obey- 
ing «four  your  Iady¿hip'ht"<56himan(fíng."— «  íi  aíppears 
^ttihíy/  Sancho,*'  '¿nsWeréd4  the4  dutliess,    "  'tftit-'yüá 
híáte  toameá  'to  be'etrartcouffin  the  school  of  courtesy  it- 
«If. f  tafean^  It  it 'ev ideht  feu  hare  been  bred  lit  the 
l*&iA>iof  Signor  Don  Quixote,  who  must  needfe  'be  the 
¡etkúMW  eómpfáisMtce,  atod  flré  flower  of  Ceremony,' or 
éírimóh^^üM  you  say.      Sufcéess  afténíl  mich  a  mister 
ÉlidálMh  «ttrañ  !¿ltie<me  the  tiole^star'of  knigbWttánhy; 
and  the  other  the  bright  luminary  bf  «Juirély  ádéÜty! 
Rise?  np/ friend  Saného ;  for  í wfll  make  yóu  atnendfc1  for 
3r^iiirrMillR^  ^  füfevftiltag  W¿h  niy  lord  duke  tó  fjer- 
Arm,  És-'éboh'ks  jtoMtlble,  thé  jtformse  be  has  nláde  yoW 
éfthé,gdv¿Wntoei*.|t,i  ":     *  ',;  -;  '•'">  ^    ••  '    '  ;<l  ']i-'"{ 
-  'Thus.  eéSéd  th¿>ie&nvmatfón,  and  Dott  Quixote  trert 
tóWpo&  iritfrsélf, 'during  the  héárt  óif  the  day ;'  'attd  'toé 
áabhe^)aMiW#1daáck(»>  If  helfád'Infet añ  indintMon  tó 
atéfcft  tópkstft^áftfcrnton  With  líelr  tod  her  dahtteffcin  a 
^ry  óoól'hélL1  ^iWho  any*r^d,  ]tfiht,  thougR  titdeed 
towers  ^tttWtfée^fc^rWfiy^  brmrááiday,  dijitihgltÜ 
ññknmñtimtáttfitá  stfitimet,  to  ifrffupbh  fcéf  gíío* 
ndsfc,  lié  Mtftflil  ttffeéftlotfr  wíft  all  hrs^igM  Aoí' to^lWp 
ifttflll tfrat  dayf,  aatt wouldbetrtedietot ttf  ber eomtttútát; 
tnd  ttf  aafray  *&  Werrti    íThedtike  g^VétWihorde^abtmí 
toating  Dfa;QdiiM*e  fes  a  khíght-crmnt,  witbóttt  'd& 
y¡*mg.atMe  ;fitoA*th6*tüé  i»  which1  we  read  the  knight* 
dí&mertiamkmwé treated/  -  -V'I,¡  ¡    "::  ■••* 
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TjFlE  history  ttttaiiblatcsp.j^  SajictoRtnM  did  iw* 
^eajJibat  aft;rUo«n$.ajwt£  to  ,fc*f^hÍ3  Mfo<d*i  «qroi'wft 
tkd  iteat'  in»  hm>toM)Litfi  to  st*ril*'(fclte6Sfti?pta¿  Jbe»«$ 
driightad^hmi  himlaii,  iM^JAn^iow^  !#,!*$* 
oirtá  bfclstotfe;  thdiigk  Sfcnchoy,  <H*t  of  JM&igwd  ¿fttfft 
ran,  uraiikl  hanrfe  declined  it;:  tatito  <J«£b$spffptrid  hftTO 
bini«íÉíio#iDéB  a  gotfétíioryrííad  telk  M«<^tatr  SM>?*  ,41 
botk  ihoeo  mpacltiei  >lie>4esteRFe^:i)ieíy#Uf^tp^  Pi  tbft 
champions  Cid  Buy:  Dias*¡  jétotahov fiJrrHgge&lripp>  ;bi* 
HÉMmhtórsy  ttbejca,  tad  sat  do*»;  apd  qM  ihfhd*cb*sfc>* 
dfartoM  and  dueaate  got  mtirá  aboMfeinl,  i^prpfamid 
mlénciy  to  ¿oar  whUt  hoiitaald  say. «.  pui  (bo  dacbesa 
qsekfa  first,  sapingj,"  Nw  w.ard  ;aloif<í{  and  th&t  ne-> 
fcattytoaurfliua,  I. «w#mld  ^UUng^i*?  satisfied  by  Sigim 
Ctwfcsnúr,;  hs  to  so**  do^btfi  I  feavf^iariamg  from  tfea 
priftáeA  history  of  the,  prfaft  Eton  Quixpt^:  01^  of  >vhioH 
fe,  that, ,: ¿nee: Hottest  Ssnebo  nevor  twfw  Dulcinea,  -.^ 
mea»  the  Ludy  Didbinto  del  Tobosa,  m»r  .carried  te^ 
Dbn  Quixote's  idler >  íé  being  Ififtia  A^poek^t-bOo*:  iq 
tjte  Sable  Mountain^  bow  datstihe  feign,  the  answer»  fusu} 
the  story/  of  his  finding  her  witaowi rig  wheat,  &beip£aH 
a  sham,  aad  a  lie,  tad  so  much  to  the  pfq&dicft  of  (b* 
faod  ¿haractnr  of  the  poeries»  Dwflciftea,  abd.tbo.whoj^ 
so  unbetariüng  the  qaality  and.  fidelity  of  *,  tfnst$ 
squite?"  .        -  :  .    ;.  .-s„i  \.    .  < .  .  ,-:  ..;./  :¡ 

*  At  these  fronts,  withotrt  making  any  leply,  Sttfietagrt 
vp  from  lis  stool,  and  stepping  softfy,  wtfhhis  fadj 
vol*.  ii«  o  o 
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bent,  and  his  finger  on  his  lips,  he  crept  round  the  room, 
lifting  up  the  hangings ;  and,  this  being  done,  he  pre- 
sently sat  himselfdownagainr  anfLspid,  "  Now,  madam, 
that  I  am  sure  nobody  but  the  company  hears  us,  I  will 
dtoswe>,  tfithoot  fear  or  emotion,  toaU  ytm  ittka  liked, 
rifcd  to- all-you  shall  ask  tea;  and  the  fit*  thing  iltfpíí 
you  is,  that  I  take  my  master,  Don  Quixote,  fo%*  down- 
right madman,  though  sometimes  he  comes  out  witfe^ 
«Mug's,' which,1  tomy  thinking,  arid' ia  the  opinion  of  al 
état' beat  himy' are  **dfet»ée^  abd  so'wefrpút  toget}»*, 
tbat  gaW  himself5  tfould  hot  speikitottert  and^yc^  fob 
állUhai,'in¿oc¡d  tártb,  and  vnthovt  lay  doubt,  I  dab 
fit^y  £er$uad<*t  lie  femad*  No*,  hatqig  settled aha* 
itftiiy!mind,  Idá*¿  undertake  to  make  him  béUmejmy 
ffciitg, '  that  has  neither-head;  nor  tail,  libe  tfceibutiüass  óf 
the  ¿Uiswer to  the  letter,  and  another  affair  of  some  su»4 
eight  dhys  tfandírtgy  whidi  is  not  yet  in  jprihU  I  meaii< 
the  endmrftmehtof  tny  mistf ess  Dómm  IMci****  firtljpoá 
jmst  kftb#i  I  iáaldo  him  'believe  the  wks'ewhknted; 
fhotig*'  there  ir'ho  more  tíraft  in  it  than  in  astotp/of  a: 
cock  arid  a  bull. ^  Theduchess»  desired  him  to  ¿eH.hepr 
the  fiarticük*¿df  that  effchahtniei*t:«t  jest;  and  Sántiw 
^counted  the  wherte*  exactly  a»  it  bad  passed ;  at  which 
the  hearers  ware  not  a  little  pleased,  and  tfcediehess, 
¿rodéedhíg  in  her  discourse,  said,  *4  From  what  honepi 
Sancho  baa  told  me,  a  certain  scruple  has  started  into  n\j 
bead,  and  something  chispero  me  in  the  ear,  saying  til 
me í  SiíK^DonQui^otedelaMandiaisaíbol,  añidió!^ 
and  a  itiadman,  and  Sancho  Páñp»  hia  squire  knows  it,' 
and  yet  serves  and  follows  him,  and  relies  o*  his  vein 
promises,  •  without  doubt  he  must  be  more  mad,  *hd  more 
atUpid  tkan  his  misten  and,  this  being  really  the  case* 
it  will  turn  to  bad  account,  Lady  Duchess,  if  to'  such  a 
Sáucbo  Panza  you  give  an  island  io  govern ;  for  hfe  who 
Tfk&is  nbt  how  íq  govern  himself,  bow  should  be  knoia 


Máwtíg0vkm<^ttuty>^^Biy  myfirith^4ánttm;"  quoifc 

6anobo/' "this  «sime  scrapie'  comes  in  tbe  nict  of  timé  i 

ylease  ycfarládyship  tó  bid  it  speatfoátf  pfaúh}  or  as;  it 

4kts;»íor  í  kiiow  it  sá^g  t*uer  and,  had  I  béefr<witt,<l 

jhoulg  IxaVc  left  my  rasEsrtár  long  ere  now  ;•'  but  suoh  S^sta 

my  lot,  and  such  my  eVil-errantry.    I  can*  do  bo  ra<*ré ; 

íotfowiím  I  run*;  weare  both  of  ttié  same  town  }  ThaVe 

eaten  his  bread;  I  love  Mm;  life  retains  my  IftiÚMSsi 

lie  gave  me  his  ass-colts:  «ad  above  all  I  am  firitbftjljr 

ind  therefore  it  is  impossible  any  thing  should  part  m  tat 

the  sexton9»  spade  and  'shovel:  and,  if  your  highness  has 

no  mind  the  government  you  promised  should  be  gtaen 

me,  God  made  m*>  of  less,  fund  ft  may  be  the  not  giving 

it  me,  may  redound  to  the  benefit*  of  my  conscience;  for* 

bb  great  a  fool  as  T  son,  I  understand  the  proverb,  The 

fuñare  had  wings  to  heir  hurt;  and'  perhaps  it  may  bq 

easier  for  Sancho'  the  squire  to  get  to  heaven  than -for 

finwho Hke  governor.    They  m^ie  as  good  bread  here  a* 

in  Fiance ;'  and,  IÚ  the  dark  ail  cats  are  gray  y  and» 

Unhappy  is  he,  who  has  not  breakfasted  at  three  ;  éaáf 

No  stámácM  is  a  span  bigger  than  another,1  and' may  be 

jStf**,as  tbey  say,*  wth  straw  ór with  hay  /  and,  Oftii* 

Mtfrbirds  in  'the  air  God  himself  takes*  the  carer  aaH¿ 

Four  yards  of  coarse  dóth  of  Cnerda  are  wafmer  thorn 

as  many  of  fine  Segovia  serge;  and,  at  out  leaving  this 

itbrld,  and  going  into  the  next,  the  prince  travels  in  as 

nartdwa  path  as  the  day- labourer ;  and  the  pope's  body 

takes  up  éo  more  ¡room  than  the  sexton's,  though  the  on» 

Be  higher  tha»*be  other ;  /or,  when  we  come  to  the  grave* 

W¡é  must  alb  shrink  and  lie  dose,  or  be  made  to  shrink 

and  lie  close  in  spate  of  us ;  and  so  good  night :  and  there» 

ftte  I  say.  again*  that,  if  your  ladyship  wifl  not  give  m* 

the  island  because  I  am  a  fool,  I  will  be  so  wise  as  not  to 

care  a  fig  for  it ;  and  I  have  heard  say,  The  devil  lurks 

behind  the  cross;  and.  All  is  not  gold  thai  glitters;  and 

oo  2 
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Bomba  thelñufcandii>ivi.wa$  ttk^from**aíng*aapl«igbá> 
hkyokuy  and  ofccn*  to; bo  king  of  Sptin ;  e&d-Roderig* 
tra^iakei^.fisMi  kisbtoooadeft,  pastimes,  aadiiobes*  tobe 
f  nwtwcd  by  snakes,  if  ancient  .baHadt  dtf  ilot  lie.?** 
*Hc^;  should  th*y  lie,"  atid  -Ac  dneatna  Rodrigue^ 
whfe.waa  one  of  the.  anditai»;  *'■  fiar  there  is  a.baltadv 
wkkh  tell»,  u*  how  King  fodongo  «as  Ant  up.alfo*<in  a 
tomb'&U  of  ¿onda»  snakes,  .and  Ifeafcds,  and  that,  tec 
dtgra  after,  the  king  ¿aid  from:  within  the  tomb*  with  a 
artumfal ertdlow  voice,  ¿Now they  gnav  me,  mm  thnf 
gnamméy  hi  ike  part  by  wkichIsMmediBott*msinc* 
ending  to  this,  the  gentleman  hue  a  great  deal  of  reason 
to  say,  hewefukl  rather  be  a  peasant  than  a  king,  if  such 
yennin  must  eat  Mm  up*" 

ATh&duchess  could  not  forbear  laughing  to  hear  the  sin* 
plicity  of  her  dttcana,  nor  admiring  to  hear  theréasootagq 
and  proved»  of  Sancho,  to  whom  she  said*  "Honest 
Sancho  knows  fall  well,  that,  whatever  a.  knight  once 
¿faromittfl,  he  endeavours  to  perform  it,  though  it  «at  him 
Ins  life.  The  duke,  iny  lord  and  husband,  though  he  is 
not  of  the  errant  order,  is  nevertheless  a  knight,  and 
therefore  will  make  good  his  word,,  as  to  the  poonfcised 
Uland,  in  spite,  of  the  envy  and  the  wickedness  o£  tt* 
«paid.  LetSancho  be  of  good  cheer  ?  for  when  he-Jceat 
thinks  of  it,  he  shaU  find  himself  seated  in  the  *hak  of 
state .  of  his.  island  and  of  his  territory, .  and.  shall  so  Uahdlt 
his  government,  as  to  despise*  fbr  it.  one  of  ianf  ado  three 
stories  high.  What  I  charge  him.  is,  to  take  heed  how 
he  governs  his  vassals,  remembering  that  they  jare  all 
loyal  and  welL  boriu'V-"  ^s  to  governing  them  wclV' 
answered' Sancho,  iu  there  is  no  need  of  gsvmgit  mef.i* 
charge;  for  liam  naturally  charitable  and  compasamnatt 
to  the  .poor,  and,    :...:,'.. 

'*   None- will líare the Ibaf to4stcál f'  ,'    '    '"*  '     :" 
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And,  bykaybeids*  t^yidmHpútnofalsedióeuponme: 
I  ant  ^h  old  dog,  and  understand  tos: <«s^^  and  kiww 
4ch^  to  sn»ffmjr  eye»  in  proper  tíiiH5T  and  will  >  no<  suie? 
cobweb* 1o  get  into*  then»;  for  I  know  wbei*  theshoa 
pinaheej  Allthis  Iiisay,  that  the  good  may  be  sure  to 
have  of  me  both  lieaart  «Ad  hand,  andtho  bid:  neither  foot 
nor  footing:  and,  M  my  bpinkpi,  as  to: the  bustnetf  af 
governing,  the  whole  lies  in  the  beginning?  and  perhaps 
when  I  have  bee*'  fifteen  days  a  gereiww^  my  fiager»  may 
itch  after  the  office,  and  J  nay  knew  mora  of  it*  than  nf 
the  laboar  of  the  field,  fefrlrith  I  wa*birt¿?'<~>*  Yo* 
are  in  the  right,  Sancho,"  said  the:  ducfops?  "for  no- 
Irtidy  is  born  learned,  and  bishops  are  tnade  of  men,  and 
¿eft  of  stones.  But,  to  resume  the  discourse  we  were  just 
¿o*r  upon,  concerning  tbe^iichantment  of  the  Lady  Dul- 
cinea, I  am  very  certain,  Aat  Sancho's  design  ^putting 
a  trick  apon  hi*  master,  and  malting  hUn  beltevethattlM 
country  weneh  was  Dulcinea,  and  that,  ]if  hiá 'master  did 
not  know  her,  it  must  proceed  from  her  being  encKahtdd, 
was  alia  oontrivanot  of  some  ene  or  other  of  the  enekaM* 
era  who'  persecute  Don  Quixote:  for  really,  and  iir 
troth,  I  know  from  good  authority,  that  the  wench  whfr 
jumped  upon  the  ass,  was,  and  is,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso; 
and  that  honest  Sancho,  in  thinking  he  wad  the  deceiver, 
tras  himself  deceived;  and  there  is  no  meredonbt  of  this 
truth  than  of  tilings  wé  never  saw*  far  Sígaor  Sancho 
Panza  must  know,  that  here  also  wo  have  our  ettchantm, 
Who  love  us,  and  tell  us  plainly  and  sincerely,  arid  with* 
4ut  any  tricks  or  devices,  all  that  passes  in  the  world/ 
and  believe  me,  Sancho,  the  jumping  wenóh  wad,  and  is/ 
fiutoinea  del  Toboso,  who  is  enchanted  jtart  aJttfeefca* 
|be  mother  that  bode  her ;  and*  whence  least  think  ¡¿rf'fty 
we-shaH  see  her  in  her  ewfa^roper  fbwn  j  and  tbetf  Sfefc^ 
An  will  be  convinced  of  the  iriistafce  be  now-  KVes  ürsW(" 
c<*  AH  thk  %*y  lei?  well  be/^  qubfch  -Sántl^  ftaitf*< 
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«  and  now  I  begin  to  believe  what  my  master*  told  of  Mon* 
ftesuios's  cave,  where  hie  pretenda  he  saw  the!  lady  Dili-» 
ciaeadel  Tobosb  in  the  very  same  dress  and  gttib  I  said  | 
had  seen  her  in,  when  I  enchanted  her  for  jny  own  plea- 
sure alone;  whereas,  as  your  ladyship  says,  ail  this  must 
have  been  quite  otherwise :  for  it  caonct,  and  must  not, 
he  pre&umédy  that  my  .poor  invention,  should,  In  an  in- 
stant, start  so  cunning  a  device,  nór  do  I  believe  my  mas* 
ter  is  s«oh  a  madman,  as  to  credit  so  extravagant  a  thing, 
Upon  ño  better  a  voucher  than  myself.    But,  madam, 
your  goodness  ought  not  therefore  to  look  upon  me  as  ai* 
ill-designing  person ;  for  a  dunce,  like  me,  id  not  obliged 
to  penetrate  into  the  thoughts  and  crafty  intentions  of 
wicked  enchanters.    I  invented  that  story  to  escape  the 
chiding»  of  my  master,  and  not  with  design  to  offend 
him :  and,  if  it  has  fallen  out  otherwise,  (Jod  is  in  hea- 
ven,* who  judges  the  heart-"—"  That  is  true/'  said  the 
duchess:  "but  tell  me,  Sancho,  what  is  it  you  j^ere  say- 
ing of  Montesinos's  cave  i    I  should  be  glad  to  know  it" 
Then  Sancho  related,  with  all  its  circumstances,  what  has 
been  said  éoncerning  that  adventure.     Which  the  duch~ 
TO  hearing,  said,  "  From  this  accident  it  may  be  infer- 
red, that,  since  the  great  Don  Quixote  says  he  saw  the 
very  same  country  wench,  whom  Sancho  saw  coming  out 
of  Toboso,  without  doubt  it  is  Dulcinea,  and  that  the 
enchanters  hereabout*  are  very  busy,  and  excessively  cu- 
rious."— "But  I  say,"  quoth  Sancho, Panza*   "  if  my 
Lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  enchanted*  so  much  (ho 
worse  for  her ;  and  I  do  not  think  myself  bound  to  engag* 
with  my  master's  enemies,  who  must  needs  be  many  and 
maUcyms;  true  it  i%.  that  she  I  saw  was  a  country 
wench :  for  such  I  took  her, '  and  such  ¿judged  her  to  be  3 
and,  if  she  was  Dulcinea,  it  is^not  to  be  placed  to  my  ac- 
count, nor  ought  it  to  lie  at  my  door.    It  would  be  fin* 
indeed,  if  I  post  be  called  in  question  it  every  ,turn> 
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viftki  Sawho'said  fy  ¿«who  did  it,  SwohthC^méit^j 
and  Saneho  tettwed ;  as  if -Sancho  VA**,  ¿wtorthey  wtftlA» 
and  nót  that  very  Sánete  Pan»  banded  about  in  print  all 
the  Tforld  oter,  as  Sampson  Carrafcco  told^e,  who  is  at 
feast  a  candidate  to  be  *  bachelor  at  Salamanca ;  and  suck 
pejsoas  cannot  lie,  ¡excepting  whqn  they  have  a  mipd  to 
it,  or  when  it  tun*  to  good  aocopnt:  190.  that  there  is  nft 
reason  why,  any  body:  should  fail  upon  ipc,_  sincel  hftTP  a 
goqd  name ;  and,  as  I  ha,ve  heard  my  .master  say,  a  gptxj 
name  isbptttr  th^n  great  riches.  Case  ma  but  in  this  pajpfl 
gov^rnm^nt^  md  yofl  will  see  wonders ;  for  a  good  squpo 
VÜJ  make  a, g<#d  governor."  r  lV  , « 
(  ",/Ul  that  honest  Sancho  baj  now  **id,"  replied  the?, 
duc&ess,  u  a.r^  Catqnian  p  ent&pceA,  ok  at  least  extracted 
.from  the  very  mwpw  .of  Michel  Yw&o**  himself—, 
jforentfyus  occidit  anni$:  in  short»  tp  speak  in  hif  ow* 
w$y>  .4  badcloke  of(£ncovers,agpod  driflkcr"-r-cc''JFpi}gt 
madam,"  answered  Sancho,  "I  nevera  njy  life  drapk 
fb*  ^ny  bad  purpose:  for tftijrpjt  itpmy  be  I  have;  for  I 
am.no  feypocrita:  IdrinkvrbanJ  haveamLttd,  a^dwhe^ 
J:bave  no  ¿nifld,  aj*d  when  it  is  given  tie,  not  to  ba 
thought  shy  or  jU  bred ;  for/  when  a  friend,  drjnketo  one, 
jrhp  «an  be  so  hard-hearted  04  not  tq  pledge  him?  Bqt 
though;  I  put  on  the  ahoQs,  I  do  Hot  dirty  them.  Besides, 
¿he  squires  of  knights-errant  inogt  commonly  drink  water  * 
for  they  are  always  pandering  about  woods,  forests,  mea- 
dows, mountains,  »d  o*ggy  rocks,  without  meeting  the 
poorest  pittance,  of  wine,  though  they  would  give  an  eye 
foD  it."— "  I  believe  so  too,"  answered  the  duchess: 
«  but,  for  the  present,  Sancho,  go  and  repose  yourself, 
and  we  will  hereafter  talk  more  at  large,  and  order  shall 
speedily  be  given  about  casing  you,  as  you  call  it,  in  the 
government." 

Sancho  again  kissed  the  duchess's  hand,  and  begged  of 
Jieiv  asa  favour,  that  good  qare  might  be  taken  of  his 
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^n"sftld^fl^^d««h(ís9i^^  My  %*j'' MWpHed  Cuncho'; 
«<  fdr,  Id  avoid*  calling*^**  by  that  «an»**  I  commonly 
¿alkhitti  Dapple*  árfdl'detttcdthis  iri&»cst  tftteiina  he**, 
whfcn  Iflk-st  (>ártfé  in*o the fekstley  to táktf  cáttofflrifti,  an* 
sfaeNrtH  %s°áft¿ry  ás  if  I  had  arid  she  tas  ugly  orotd; 
though  ít  ^h^oíd  be  md^^o^elraiid  itttüral  for  düemiafa 
tb  di^s^ás^s  tk&üUb^étofrdtdMng-tboms.  Góé  béüay 
fcflp*  haWill  a  géhtléhiftfc  o#  btrtr  tAwn  agtffed  Wltfc  Ates* 
líia^i!¿ít,^^l¿éí,M*s  sbme  cóúhtiry  «for», ''•*•-&  su¥e/« 
¿táfefDoiiha  Rokfriguefc;  «  for,  fad  he?  beeri  aíffcentletifátt 
and  well  born,  he  would  have  placed  tólfctti  áboVé  fch* 
hótnsotlht  n*HWií"*¿*<  ErtétígV*  te^A^fie  déáAiéás; 
*  kt  ufe  hávteiirftnéVe'Of^Mfei  t>^cé9  'l&nlití  Rod^|^«; 
andytftt,  BÍghófV¿niby<he '^ul^ j  raft'tealr* the  -caí*  of 
íñafcing ittUch  tf  ydui^Dfcfcpie  ^ttte;  for,  he  being  á. 
jcW«  i>f  SanchóV,  í  willláy  him  tiptik  the  tipple  ef-  tíiy 
^re^fjLjt it  ^iir%c?ltt«cíent  fbr  hlnt'tb  tteifrthé  stable," 
ánsWeiétf  «ánfchV;  '«"foV  %^á  the  tfppléíftf  *fúif.  gtatt- 
áétír^^^heia^r^^nAr'f  'áfé'Wortlfy : td'  líe  on*  tangle 
Aoihén*,  and  1  Would  ifoáiot^táhJeíltf W  it  «ha»  I'wMId 
pdrtlrftQ'inytfclte  >$ri  thótígh  my!ttMUéir  say»,  thaViki 
¿oMplafeánce,  'wfc  sboiíld1  ntlltar  tatótb*  gáfrtife  ¿y  «  ectrd 
tfWtffllíAi  than  tbalflfelei  '^i,  !wiiSh<thfe;  basing  íé  áftseá 
and  eyes,  Wte  shoüM  gfc  with  eoWpasfeii»  hánd,  flirt  k<&$ 
Within  meá^fred'bóuhds'/^í  Catty  him,  fláHcfcó¿"  said 
fhfeduchéfc*,  "  to  yoar  gOTétaMéat,  ánd  <fcé¥é  youmay 
rédale  hutías  yon  please, .  And :  set  him  fre*  front  farther 
Mtotur:"*-: »f  Ttórlk  írtót,  «y  Lady  Duchéis,*  yoii-  Ia¥¿ 
said  much,'*  qüótb  Sancho  jl  "'  fbr  I  have  seen  ftw*re:ttiah 
two  asses  go  to  governments,  antí¿  If  1  should  catty  ttiilfey 
It  would  be  no  such  neW  thing;"  Sancho  Vrttoson  togs  re- 
newed the  duchess's  laughter  and  satisfaction  f  and,  dls* 
missing  hini  to  his  ¡repose,  she  went  to  give  the  duke  an 
account  of  what  Had  pHssed  between  them,  and  ftéy  <Wo 
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«greed  To  coafriv*  ahd  give  osdefe  to  haveiájett  put  uftfm 
¿ton  Quixote,  which' should  be  ferrous  and  consonants 
the  stile  of  knight-errantry ;  in  which  ibey  played  hkfc 
many,  so  proper,  and  such  ingenious,  one»,  that  they 
are  some  of  the  best  adventures  contained  ia  this  grand 
history.  /  .  I 


=*» 


CHAP,  XXXIV. 


Giving  an  Account  of  the  Method  prescribed  for  disen- 
chanting the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  ;  which  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  Adventures  of  this  Book. 

VjREAT  was  the  pleasure  the  duke  ?nd  duchess  re- 
ceived from  the  conversation  of  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho Panza;  and,  persisting  in  the  design  they  had  of 
playing  them  some  tricks  which  shouh)  carry  the  sem- 
blance and  face  of  adventures,  they  took  -  a  hint  from  ' 
what  Don  Quixote  had  already  told  them  of  tfce  cave  of 
Montesinos  to  dress  up  a  famous  one.  .  But  what  th$ 
duchess  most  wondered  at  was,  that  Sancho  should  be 
so  very  simple  as  to  believe  for  certain  that  Dulcinea,  del 
Toboso  was  enchanted,  he  himself  having  been  the  en- 
chanter and  impostor  in  that  business*  Having  instruct- 
ed their  servants  how  they  were  to  behave,  six  days 
after  they  carried  Don  Quixote  on  a  hunting  party,  with 
a  train  of  hunters  and  huntsmen,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
a  crowned  head.  They  gave  Don  Quixote  a  hunting- 
suit,  and  Sancho  another,  of  the  finest  green  cloth ;  but 
Don  Quixote  would  not  put  his  on,  saying,  he  must  shorty 
ly  retur*  to  the  severe  exercise  of  arms,  and  that  be  could 
vol.   n.  v  r 


m*\  <  éisj  *uinixá  «fad  stmpUx*  about  Vbrn.  B**8m» 
«lio  test  whaí  ira»  gave*  him,  with  deéign  te  sell  it  ihft 
int  ipperrqirity  he  should  hat».  •  - 
.  The  expected  day  being  come,  Don  Quixote  aimed 
fcinstlf,  tad  fiaaoho  put  on  htt  mow  suit  and 
Dapple,  whom  he  would  not  quit,  though  they  i 
him  a  hone ;  and  so  he  thrust  himself  amidst  the  troop 
of  hunters'.  The  duchess  issued  forth  magnificently 
dressed,  and  Don  Quixote,  out  of  pure  politeness  and 
civility,  held  the  reins  of  her  palfrey,  though  the  duke 
would  not  consent  to  it.  At  last,  they  came  to  a  wood, 
between  two  very  high  mountains,  and  posting  them- 
selves in  places  where  the  toils  were  to  be  pitched,  and 
all  the  company  having  taken  their  different  stands,  the 
hunt  began  with  a  great  hallooing  and  noise,  insomuch 
that*  they  could  not  hear  one  another  on  account  of  the 
cry  of  the  hounds  and  the  winding  of  the  horns.  The 
duchess  alighted,  and,  with  a  boajr-spear  in  her  hand, 
took  her  stand  in  a  place  where  she  knew  wild  boart 
used  to  pass.  The  duke  and  Don  Quixote  alighted  also, 
and  placed  themselves  by  her  side.  Sancho  planted 
himself  ih  the  rear  of  them  al!,  without  alighting  from 
Dapple,  Whom  he  durst  not  quit,  lest  some  mischance 
áhould  beful  him.  And  scarcely  were  they  on  foot,  and 
ranged  in  order,  with  several  of  their  servants  round 
ifcem,  when  they  perceived  an  enormous  boar,  pur- 
.  rifted  by  the  dogs,  and  followed  by  the  hunters,  making 
towards  them,  grinding  his  teeth  and  tusks,  and  tossing 
foam  from  -hftr  month •  Don  Quixote,  seeing  him,  braced 
his  shieM,  and,  laying  his  handle  his  sword,  stepped 
Wore  the  rest  to  receive  him.  The  duke  did  the  like/ 
frith  his  javeKrt  ki'Ms  hand/  But  the  duchess  would 
Skve  advaneed  before*  them,  if  the  duke  had  not  pre- 
vented her.  *  Only  Sancho,  at  sight  of  the  fierce  animal, 
qditted  Dapple,  and  ran  the  best  be  could,  and  endea. 
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Toured  to  climb  ujl  into  a  tali  oak,  but  could  not :  ana, 

being-  got  about  half  way  up,  holding  by  a  bough,  and 

striving-  to  mount  to  the  top,  he  was  so  unfortunate  and 

Unlucky  that  the  bough '  broke,  and,  in  tumbling  down, 

lie  remained  in  the  air,  suspended  by  a  stump  from  tkb 

tree,  without  coming  to  the  ground :  and,  finding  him* 

self  in  this  situaihto,  and  that  the  green  loose  coat  was 

tearing,    and  considering  that,   if  the  furious  animal 

came  that  way,  he  should  be  within  his  reach,  he  began 

to  cry  out  so  loud,  and  to  call  for  help  so  violently,  that 

ail  wbo  iitatd  MnT,  afcd  did  not  see  him,  ftMight  verity 

lie  #as  between  the  -teeth  of  some  wild  beast.  -  ín  shorty 

the  tusked  boar  was  laid  at  Tria  length  by  tbe  points  of 

the  many  b6ar**pears  lerelled  at  him  ;  and  Don  Quixote,' 

fording  his  head  about  at  Sanchb's  cries,  by  which  hS 

knew  him,  satf  him  hanging  from  the  oak  with  his  hea& 

downward,  and  close  by  him  Dapple,  who  deserted  hirri 

not  fti  Ms  calamity.    Arid  CM  Hamete  BenengeK  skyü,  he 

seldcfln  saw  Sancho  Pansa  without  Dapple,  (ft  Dápjfléí 

without  Sancho;  suteh  was  the  amity  and  confiad  love 

maintained  between  them.    Don  Quixote  ^eitt  and  Ufe* 

^gftged  Sancho, 'vtío,  finding  himself  freed  ana  xrfcóü 

thegftond,  began  to  examine  t!he  reutiA  the  hunting».1 

stttf,  «ad  it  grieved  him  to  thesbui;  forhe:4nciedhV 

possessed  in  that  su ft  art inheritance  in  fee-ample.        '    'l 

*t%tf  had  the  ttfigftty  boar  across  a  sampler-mule/ 

and,  covering  it  with  branches  of  rosemary  arid  myrfle,  • 

tbey  carried  it,  as  Aé  spoils  of  victory,  to  a  large  Md* 

teat,  felted  i«  tlfc  middle  of  the  wood;  where  they* 

found  thfe  tables  rairtged  in  order,  and  dlnncf  set  out  so 

sumptuous  and  grand,  that  it  easiiydiscovered  the  gte&U 

ne*  and  magnificence  of  the  donor.    Sancho,  showing 

the  wound*  of  his  torn  garment  to  (he  dqphess,  said,  : 

"Bad  tiiis  been  a  hare-hunting,  or  a  fowling  forsmaS1 

b*d*x  my  coal  had  been  safe  from,  the  extremity  it  U  -: 

Mí 


Rummer,  required,  but  aikind  of  clair-obscui?r  whiclr 
[now  in :  1  do  not  understand  what  pleasure  there,  can  be 
in  waiting  for  a  beast,  who,  if  he  reaches  you  with  3 
tusk,  may  cost  you  your  life.  I  remember  to  kaye  heard 
iyLE  old  ballad  sung  to  this  purpose  : 

«•  J*my  Fabila'i  «ad  doom  be  tbiat, 

Aod  hungry  bears  upon  tbce  41o$."  . 

-   u  tie  was  a  Gothic  king/'  said  Don  Quixote,  "  who 
going  to  hunt  wild  beasts,  waa  devoured  by  a  bear."— 
"  What  I  say,"  answered  Sancho,  "  is,  that  I  would 
«ot  have, princes  and  kings  run  themselves  into  suck 
dangers,   merely  for  their  pleasure ;..  which   inethink» 
ought  not  to  be  so^  since  it  consists  in  killing  a  creature 
that  has  not  committed  any  fault."— <"  You  are  mistaking, 
gancho ;   it  is  quite  otherwise/'    answered  the  djike  *. 
<c  for,  the  exercise  of  hunting  wild  beasts  is  the  jpost 
proper  and  necessary  for  kings  and  princes  of  any  what- 
ever. Hunting  is  sin  image  of  war :  in  it  there  are  stratagems, 
ajrt#c£s,  and   ambuscades,  to   overcome  your   enemy 
yj^hout  hazard  to  your  person  :  in  it  you  endure  pinch*» 
ing cold  and  ^tolerable  heat;   idleness  and  sleep  are; 
contemned;    natural   vigour  is  corroborated,  and  the 
members  of  the  body  more  active  3  in  short,  it  is  an  exercise 
which  may  be  used  without  prejudice  to  any  body,  and  with 
pleasure  to  many  ;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  for 
all  popple,  as  are  all  other  country,  sports,  excepting  * 
hawking,   which  is  also   peculiar,  ty  kings  and  great* 
persons.   .And  therefore,  Sandio,  change  your  opinion, . 
and,  when  you  are  a  governor^  exercise  yourself  in  hunt*  : 
ing,  and  you  will  find  your  account  in  it." — "  Not  so,"  • 
answered  Sancho ;  "  the  good  governor,  and  the  broken'; 
leg,  should  keep  at  home.     It  would  be  fine  indeed  for 
Pf?p|e  to  come  fatigued  about  business  to  seek  hi*».: 
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while  lie  is  in  the  mountains  following  his  lecifcatioto :  at 
that  rate  the  government  might  go  to  wreck.    la  good 
frutb,  «if >  hunting  and  pastime»  ave  father  fot  ywtr  Mto 
companions  than  for  governors.     What  I  design  tó  di- 
vert myself  with,  shall  be  playing  at  brag  at  Easter, 
and  at  bowls  on  Sundays  and  holidays:    as  for  your 
huntings,  they  befit  not  ray  condition,  nor  agree  with  my 
wnscieijce."-*— "  God  grant  yon  pirove  as  good  as  you 
say  I  but  saying  and  doing  are  at  a  wide  distance,''    an- 
swered the  duke.   .  "  Be  it  so,"  replied  Sancho:'^  The 
good  ¿paymaster  is  in  pain  for  no  pawn;  aad  Gods 
help  is  better  than  rising  early;   and  The  bctty  car~ 
rie?  the  legs ,  and  not  the  legs  the  btlly ;  I  meaty  tfcaty 
with  the  help  of  God  aad  a  good  intention;  I  shall!  go*' 
vera  better  than  a  goss-bawk.  Aye,  aye,  Jet  them  put  their» 
finger  in  my  mouth,  and  they  shall  see  whether  I  can 
bite  or  no." — "  The  curse  of  God  and  of  all  his  scute 
light  on  thee,  accursed  Sancho!"  said  Don  Quixote: 
"  when;  will  the  day  come,  as  I  have  often  said,  that  I' 
shall  hear  thee  utter  one  current  and  coherent  sentence: 
without  proverbs?    I  beseech  your  grandeurs,  let  ibis* 
blockhead  alone  ;  he  will  grind  your  souls  to  death,  not 
between  two  but  bet  men  two    thousand  proverbs,  intact 
duced  as  much  to  the  purpose  and  as  well-timed  as  l\: 
wish  God  may  grant  him  health*  or  me  if  I  desire  to/ 
hear  tb«m." — "  Sancho    Panza'*   proverbs,"  said  thtí> 
duchess,  "  though  they  exceed  in  number  those  of  the» 
Greek  .commentator  **,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  less  valued, 
for  the  brevity,  of  the  sentences.    For  my  own  paqt  I* 
must  own,  they  give  me  more  pleasure  than  any  others,  >. 
though  better  timed  and  better  applied."  <r 

With,  these*  entertaining  discourses  they  left  the  tent,  \ 
and  went  into  the  wood,  to  visit  the  toils  and  nets.  The* 
dajr  was  soon  spent,  and  night  came  on  not  so  clear  Mr  so  1 
calm  as  the  season  of  the  year,  which  was  the  nfidst  if  4 
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Contributed  very  much  to  help  forward  the  date  atril 
¿•chess's  design*    New,  night  earning  on,  soon  afttr  the 
twilight,  on  a  vadeen  the  wood  seemed  on  five  from  alt 
«he  four  quarter»;  and  presently  Were  heard,  on  all  «des, 
an  infinite  number  of  cornete  apA  other  instruments  of  war, 
at  if  a  great  body  of  horse  wa*  passing  through  the  wood* 
The  Mace  of  the  fire,  and  the  sound  of  the  warlike  instan 
meats,  almost  Minded  and  stunned  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
«he  by-slanders,  and  eren  of  all  that  were  in  the  wood. 
Presently  were  heard  infinite  Lelilíes40,  after  the  Moorish 
fiuhton,  when  they  are  just  going  to  join  battle.    Tram* 
pets  and  clarions  sounded,  drums  beat,  fifes  played,  al* 
most  aM  at  once,  *o  fast  and  without  any  Hitermhsion, 
;  he  must  have  had  no  sense,  who  had  not  lost  it  at  the 
:  din  of  so.  many  instruments.    The  duke  was  W 
-  astonishment,  the  duchess  in  a  fright,  Don  .Quísote  in 
amase,  and  Sancho  Panza  in  a  fit  of  trembling :  in  short, 
«rah  they  who  were  in  the  secret  were  terrified,  and  con- 
sternation held  them  all  in  silence.    A  poet-boy,  habited' 
like  a  devil,  passed  before  them,  winding,  instead  of  a 
cornet,  a  monstrous  hollow  horn,  which  yielded  a  hoarse 
*sd  horrible  sound.    "  So  ho,  brother  courier,"  said 
«he  doke,   "  who  are  you?    Whither  go  yon?    And 
What  soldiers  are  those  who  seem  to  be  crossing  this 
wood  ?"    To  which  the  courier  answered  in  a  hoarse  and 
dreadful  voice,  "  I  am  the  devil,  and  am  going  in  quest ' 
of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha!  the  people  you  inquire 
about  are  six  troops  of  enehantem,  who  are  conducting 
«he  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  in  a  triumphal  chariot: 
she  comes  enchanted,  with  the  gallant  Frenchman  Mon- 
tesinos, to  inform  Don  Quixote  how  that  same  lady  is  to 
be  disenchanted.'— u  If  yon  were  the  devil,  as  you  say, 
and  as  yonr  figure  denotes  yon  to  be,"  replied  Don 
Quinte,  "  you  would  before  now  have  known  that  same 
kaigfct  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  who  stands  he»  be* J 
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Ait  you."—"  Before  God,  and  upon  «fy  mmü&t<*S* 
asgdied  the  devil,  "  I  did  not  «ee  kirn;  for  my  thoughts* 
«re  distracted  about  ao  many  things,  thatl  forgot  the  prin* 
«ipai  business  I  came  about/' — "  Doubtless,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  this  devil  must  needs  be  a  very  holiest  fellow, 
*nd  a  good  Christian;  else  he  would  not  ha*e  sworn  by 
God  aod  hi$  conscience  t  now,  for  my  part,  i  verily  be* 
lieve  there  are  some  good  folks  in  toril  itself/'    Then  tfcr 
devil,  without  alighting,  directing  his  ejes  to  Don  Quist 
ate,  said,  "  To  you,  Knight  of  the  Lions,  (and  may  I 
pee  you  between  their  paws,)  the  unfortunate  but  **» 
font  knight  Montesinos  sends  me,  oonuuanding  me  té 
tell  you  from  him  to  wait  for  him  in  the  very  place  I  meet 
you  in*  for  he  brings  with  him  her  whom  they. call  Did* 
ctnea  del  Toboso,  in  order  to  instruct  you  how  you  may 
diltnchfrnt  her:  and  this  being  all  I  came  for,  I  most  stay 
HO  longer.    Devils  like  me  be  with  you,  and  good  angeb 
With  this  lord  *nd  lady."    And  so  saying,  he  blew  hit 
poustnous  horn,  and  turned  his  bank,  and  away  he  went 
without  staying  for  m  answer  from  any  body.    Every  ¿no 
again  wondtrcd»  especially  Sancho  and  Don  Quixote? 
Sancho,  to  see  how,  in  spite  of  truth,  Dulcinea  mast  bo 
anebftnted;  and  Don  Quixote,  for  not  being  sum  of  the 
truth  of  what  had  happened  to  him  in  Montesinos9  cave. 
While  he  stood  wrapped  up  in  these  cogitations,  the 
dllke  said  to  him,  "  Does  your  worship,  Signar  Don 
Quixote,,  design  to  watt  here  ?"-*■'<  Why  not?"  answered 
"Ike:  "  befe  will  I  wait,  intrepid  and  courageous,  though 
att  hell  «kwld  tome  to  «ssauU  me."—"  Now  for  my 
fart,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  I  will  *o  mart?  *tay  here,  to  «en 
another  dtfvil,  and  hear  aaotiwr  such  hoi%  than  I  would 
»Ftea<fenu" 

Thjj  night  now  grew  darker,  and  numberless  lights  be* 
gaa  to  run  about  the  w*od,  like  thtíse  dry  e?bal*iioae 
from  Hue  earth,  which,  glancing  along  the  sky,  seen?,  to 
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bur  sight  as  sbootifcg  stars.  .  There  was  heard'  lfkcwtoeit 
dreadful  noise,  like  that  caused  by  the  ponderous  wheels 
of  an  ox- waggon,  from  whose  harsh  and  continued  creak* 
iagy  jt  is  said,  wolves  and  bears  fly  away,  if  there  chance 
to  be  any  within  hearing.  To  all  this  confusion  was  ad* 
died  another,  which  augmented  the  whole ;  which  was* 
.that  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  four  engagements,  or  bat- 
ties,  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  wood,  all  at  once :  for 
here.soeanded  the  dreadful  noise  of  artillery ;  there  were 
discharged  infinite  vollies  of  small  shot ;  the  shouts  of  the 
combatants  seemed  to  be  near  at  hand;  the  Moorish 
JLeHlies  were  heard  at  a  distance.  In  short,  the  comets, 
horns,  clarions,  trumpets,  drums,  cannon,  muskets,  and 
abóte  all,  •  the  frightful  creaking  of  the  waggons,  formed 
altogether  so  confused  and  horrid  a  din,  that  Don  Quix- 
ote had  nefed  of  all  his  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  it.  Bat 
Sancho's  quite  failed  him,  and  he  fell  down  in  á  swoon 
upon  the  train  of  the  duchess's»  robe,  who  presently  or- 
dered coki  water  to  bt  thrown  in  bis  face  ;  which  being 
done,  he  recovered  his  senses  at  the  instant  one  of  the 
creaking  waggons  arrived  at  that  stand.  It  was  drawn 
by  four  lazy  oxen,  all  covered  with  Mack  palls,  and  a 
large  burning  torch  of  wax  fastened  to  each  horn.  At  the 
top  of  the  waggon  was  fixed  an  exalted  seat,  on  which  sat 
a,  venerable  old  man,  with  a  beard  whiter  than  'snow  it- 
self, and  so  long,  that  it  reached  below  bis  girdle.  Hi* 
tasfaoaent  was  a  long  gown  of  black  buckram :  for  the 
waggon  was  so  illuminated,  that  one  might  easily  discern 
and  distinguish  whatever  was  in  it.  The  drivers  were 
two  ugly  devils,  habited  in  the 'same  buckram,1  and  of 
suck  hideous  aspect,  that  Sancho,  having  once  seen  them, 
shut  his  eyes  close,  that  he  might  not  see  them  a  second 
taste.  The  waggon  being  now  come  close  up  to  the 
place,  the  venerable  sire  raised  himself  from  his  lofty 
seat,  and,  standing  upon  bis  feet,  with  a  loud  voice  ho 
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said»  "  I  am  the  sage  Lirgandeo :"  and  the  waggon  went 
forward  without  his  speaking  another  word.  After  this 
there  passed  another  waggon  in  the  same  manner,  with 
another  old  man  enthroned ;  who,  making  the  waggon 
stop  with  a  vot^e  as  solemn  as  the  other's,  said,  "  I  ass 
the  sage  Alquile,  the  great  friend  to  Urganda  the  Un-' 
known ;"  and  passed  on.  Then  advanced  another  wag* 
gon  with  the  same  pace :  but  he  who  was  seated  on  the 
throne  was  not  an  old  man  like  the  two  former,  but  k  ro- 
bust and  ill- favoured  fellow,  who,  when  he  came  near* 
standing  up,  as  the  rest  had  dime,  said,  with  a'  voice 
more  hoarse  and  more  diabolical,  "  I  tun  Arcalaais  the 
enchanter,  mortal  enemy  of  Amadis  de  Gaül  and  all  his 
kindred;"  and  on  he  went»  These  three  waggons  halted 
it  a  little  distance,  and  the  irksome  jarring  noise  of  their 
wheels  ceased ;  and  presently  was  heard  another,  hut  not 
noisy  sound,  composed  of  sweet  and  regular  mude;  at 
which  Sancho  was  much  rejoiced,  and  took  it  for  a  good 
sign ;  and  therefore  he  said  to  the  duches*,  (torn  wham 
he  had  not  stirred  an  inch,  "  Where  there  is  music,  ma* 
dam,  there,  can  be  no  harm/'—46  Nor  where  there  are 
lights  and  brightness,'9  answered  the  duchess.  To  which 
Sancho  replied,  "  The  fire  may  give  light*  and  bonQies 
may  be  bright,  as  we  see  by  those  that  surround  us,  and 
yet  we  may  very  easily  be  burnt  by  them :  but  music  is 
always  a  sign  of  feasting  and  merriment."—"  That  we 
shall  see  presently,"  said  Don  Quixote,  who  listened  to 
all  that  was  said :  and  he  said  right,  as  is  shorwn  in  tibe 
following  chapter* 


vnt.it.  qo 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Wherein  is  continued  the  Account  of  the  method  pre* 
scribed  to  Don  Quixote  for  the  disenchanting  Dut- 
'  emeu,  with  other  wonderful  Events. 

KEEPING  exact  time  with  the  agreeable  music,  they 
perceived  advancing  towards  them  one  ofthose  cars  they 
oall  triumphal,  drawn  by  six  grey  mules,  covered  with 
wbite  linen;  and  mounted  upon  each  of  them'  came  a  pe- 
nitent of  the  light*,  clothed  also  in  'while,  and  a  great 
too:  torch  lighted  in  his  hand.  The  car  was  thrice  as  big 
as  any  of  the  former,  and  the  sides  and  top  were  occupied 
by  twelve  other  penitents  as  white  us  snow,  and  nil  car- 
rying lighted  torches;  a  right  which  at  once  caused  ad* 
miration  and  affright,  Upon  an*  elevated  throne  gat  a 
nymph  clad,  in  a  thousand  veil*  of  silver  tissue,  bespan- 
gled with  numberless  leaves  of  gold  tinsel;  which  made 
her  appear,  if  not  very  rich,  yet  very  gorgeous.  Her 
fece  was  covered  with  a  transparent  delicate  tiffany ;  so 
that  without  any  impediioent  from'  it*  threads  or  jf>brtts, 
jfou  jnight  discover  through  it  the  fece  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful damsel ;  and  the.  multitude  of  lights  gave  an  oppor- 
tanHy  of  distinguishing  ¡her  beauty,  and  hfer  age,  which 
•Vetoed  not  to  Teach  twértty  years,  nor  to  be  under  seven- 
teen. Close  by  her  sat «  figure  armyed  in  a  gown  like  ft 
robe  of  state,  down  to  the  feet,  and  his  head -Covered  with 
a  black  veil.  The  moment  the  car  came  opposite  the 
spot  where  the  duke  and  duchess  and  Don  Quixote  stood, 
the  music  of  the  attendants  ceased,  and  presently  after  the 
harps  and  lutes,  which  played  in  the  car;  and  the  figure 
in  the  gown  standing  up,  and  throwing  open  the  robe, 
and  taking  the  veil  from  off  his  face,  discovered  plainly 
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the  very  figure  mud  skeleton  of  Deati),  saugly,  that  Don 
Quixote  was  startled,  and  Sancho,  affrighted  at  it,  and 
the  duke  and  duchess  rjaade  a  .show  of  some  timorous  con- 
cern. This  living  Death,  raised  and  standing  up,  with  a 
voice  somewhat  drowsy,  and  a  tongue  not  quite  awake, 
began  in  the  following : 


Merlin  I  am,  miscall'd  the  devil's  son 
In  lying  annals,  authorized  by  time ; 
Monarch  supreme  and  great  depositary 
Of  ntagie  art  and  Zoroaetic  skin ;  x 
Rival  ofenvioasagea,  (bat  would  hide 
The  glorious  deeds  of  errant  cavaliers, 
Favoured  by  me,  and  my  peculiar  charge. 
Though  vile  enchanters  still  on  mischief  b*ut, 
To  plague  mankind  their  boleftrt  art  employ. 
Merlin's  soft  nature,  ever  prose  jto  good, 
Hirpow'r  in/dines  to  bless  the  human  race. 

In  heTTs  dark  chambers,  where  tny4ras2ed  ¿host 
Was  forming  spells  and  ntyslte  cha^táe*,    . 
Dakiaea'»  v<4o*(pteerleis  Tbatoian.  roaMty 
With  moorafel  accents  reaob'd  my  pitying  tan» 
I  knew  her  woe,  her  metamorphos'd  form, 
From  high-born t>eauty  in  a  palace  grac'd, 
To  the  loathed  feataras  of  a  cottage  wench. 
With  tyB^athiéinggTteCIttraight  iev«*V* 
The  numerous  tomes  of  my  .detested  art, 
And,  in  the  hollow  of  this  skeleton 
My  soul  inclosing,  hither  am  I  come, 
To  tell  Á*  cura  df  such  oacommdn  iHs.  ' 

O  glory  thou  of  all  that  case  their  limb» 
In  polish'd  steel  and  fenceful  adamant, 
Light,  beacon,  polar  star,  and  glorious  guide, 
Of  All,  whoy  «tariteff tornee  lat*  dow*,. 
BanUa  ignoble  sleep  for  the  rude  toil. 
Andjiardy  exercise  of  eraant arms;  • 
Spain's  boasted  pride,  La  Mancha's  matchless  knight, 
Whose  Valiant  deeds  outstrip  pursuing  fame ! 
Wmld'st  «MM  te.b**ary*s  pristine  ¿tato  fesCore 
Th'enchanted  dame,  'Saacao,  thy  JakWul  .squire, 
QQ2 
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Host  to  his  brawny  bottocto,  bare  export, 
Ts)ree  thousand  and  «km  hundred  stripes  apply, 
8ach  at  may  sting ,  and  give  him  smarting  pain. 
The  authors  of  her  change  hare  thai  decreed, 
And  this  is  Merlin's  errand  from  the  i 


"  I  vow  to  God,"  quoth  Sancho  at  this  period,  "  I  gay 
not  three  thousand,  but  I  will  as  soon  give  myself  three 
stabs  as  three  lashes:  the  devil  take  this  way  of  disen* 
chanting :  I  cannot  see  what  my  buttocks  have  to  do  with 
enchantments.  Before  God,  if  Signor  Merlin  can  find 
out  no  other  way  to  disenchant  the  Lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso,  enchanted  she  may  go  to  her  grave  for  me." — 
<'  I  shall  takejrou,  Don  Peasant  stuft  with  garlic,"  cried 
Don  Quixote,  "  and  tie  you  to  a  tree,  naked  as  your  mo- 
ther bore  you,  and  I  say  not  three  thousand  and  three, 
hundred*  but  six  thousand  six  hundred  lashes  will  I  give 
you,  and  those  qot  well  laid  on»  that  you  shall  not  be  able 
to  let  them  off  a*,  three  thousand  three  hundred  hard  tugs; 
so  answer  me  not  a  word ;  for  I  will  tear  out  your  very 
soul."  Merlin  hearing  this,  said,  "  It  must  not  be  so; 
for  the  lashes  that  honest  Sancho  is  to  receive  must  be 
with  his  good-will,  and  not  by  force,  and  at  what  time  he 
pleases;  for  there  is  no  term  set :  but  he  is  allowed,  if  he 
pleases,  to  save  himself  the  pain  of  one  half  of  this  flogt 
ging,  by  suffering  the  otf\er  half  to  be  laid  on  by  another 
hand,  although  it  be  somewhat  weighty.  "•*-"  Neither 
another'*  hand,  nor  my  own,  nor  one  weighty,  nor  to  be 
weighed,  shall  touch  me,"  quoth  Sancho :  ".did  1  bring 
$>rth  the  I*dy  pulquea  del  Toboso  that  my  posteriors 
must  pay  for  the  transgression*  of  her  eyes  ?  My  master, 
indeed,  who  is  part  of  her,  since  at  every  step  he  is  call-. 
ipg  her  his  life,  his  soul,  his  support^  and  stay,  he  can» 
and  ought,  to  lash  himself  for  her,  and  take  all  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  her  disenchantment:  but  for  me  to, 
yrhip  myself,  I  prononnee  H. v 
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'  Scarcely  had  Sancha  said  this,  when  the  silvered 
nymph,  who  sat  close  by  the  shade  of  Merlin,  standing 
up,  and  throwing  aside  her  thin  veil,  discovered  her 
face,  in  every  one's  opinion  more  than  excessively  beau* 
tiful:  and  with  a  manly  assurance,  and  no  very  amiable 
voice,  addressing  herself  directly  to  Sancho  Panza,  she 
said,  "  O  unlucky  squire!  soul  of  á  pitcher!  heart  of  a 
cork-tree!  and  of  bowels  fnll  of  gravel  and  flints!  had 
you  been  bid,  nose-slitting  thief,  to  throw  yourself  head- 
long from  some  high  tower;  had  you  been  desired,  ene- 
my of  humankind,  to  eat  a  dozen  of  toads,  two  of  lizards', 
and  three  of  snakes ;  had  any  body  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade you  to  kill  your  wife  and  children  with  some  bloody 
«and  sharp  scimitar ;  no  wonder  if  you  had  betrayed  an 
unwillingness  and  aversion:  but  to  make  a  stir  about 
three  thousand  three  hundred  lashes,  which  every  puny 
schoolboy  receives  every  month,  it  amazes,  stupifies,  and 
affrights,  the  tender  bowels  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  even 
of  all  who  shall  hereafter  be  told  it.    Cast,  miserable  and 
hard-hearted  animal,  cast,  I  say,  those  huge  goggle  eyes 
of  thine  upon  the  balls  of  mine,  compared  to  glittering 
stars,  and  you  will  see  them  weep,  drop  after  drop,  and 
stream  after  stream,  making  furrows,  tracks,  and  paths, 
down  the  beauteous  fields  of  ray  cheeks.    Relent,  sute 
tile  and  ill-intentioned  monster,  at  my  blooming  youth, 
still  in  its  teens,  for  I  am  past  nineteen,  and  not  quite 
twenty,  pining  and  withering  under  the  bark  of  a  coarse 
country  wench :  and,  if  at  this  time  I  appear  otherwise, 
it  is  by  the  particular  ikvour  of  Signor  Merlin  here  pre* 
sent,  merely  that  my  charms  may  soften  you;  for  the 
tears  of  afflicted  beauty  turn  rocks  into  cotton,  and  tigers 
into  lambs.    Lash,  untamed  beast,  lasb  that  brawny  flesh 
of  thine,  and  rouse  from  base  sloth  that  courage  which 
poly  inclines  you  to  eat,  and  eat  again;  and  set  at  liberty 
(he  sleekness  of  my  skin,  the  gentleness  of  my  tempes, 
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and  the  beauty  of  my  face;  and  i£>  fot  my  take,  you 
will  not  be  mollified,  nor  come  to  any  reasonable  terms, 
be  so  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  knight  there  by  your  side ; 
your,  master,  I  mean,  whose  soul  I  see  sucking,  crosswise 
in  his  throat,  not  ten  inches  from  his  lips,  expecting  no- 
thing but  your  rigid  or  mild  answer,  either  to  jump  out 
of  his  mouth,  or  to  returto  to  his  stomach." 

Don  Quixote,  hearing  this,  put  his  finger  to  h»  throat 
to' feci,  and,  turning  to  the  duke,  said,  "Before  God, 
sir,  Dulcinea  has  said  the  truth ;  for  here  I  fed  my  soul 
sticking  in  my  throat  like  the  stopper  of  a  cross-bow."—- 
"  What  say  yoo  to  this,  Sancho?"  cried  the  duchtes.— 
"  I  say,  madam,"  answered  Sanfcho,  u  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  that;  as  to  the  lashes,  I  pronounce  them/'— 
"  Renounce,  you  should  say,  Sancho,''. replied  the  duke, 
"  and  not  pronounce" — "  Please  your  grandeur  to  let  me 
alone/*  answered  Sancho;  "  for  at  present  I  cannot  stand 
to  mind  niceties,  nor  a  letter  more  tor  less ;   for  these 
lashes,  which  are  to  be  given  me,  or  I  must  give  myself, 
keep  me  so  disturbed,  that  I  know  not  what  I  say,  or 
what  I  do.    But  one  thing  I  would  fain  know  from  the 
Lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  where  she  learned  the  way  of 
entaeaty  she  uses.    She  comes  to  desire  me  to  tear  my 
flesh  with  stripes,  and  at  the  same  time  calls  me  soul  of  a 
pitcher  and  untamed  beast,  with  such  a  bead-roll  of  ill 
«times,  that  the  devil  may  bear  them  for  me.     Whatt 
does  she.  think  my  flesh  is  made*  of  brass  ?    Or  is  it  any 
thing  to  me  whether  she  be  disenchaaaed  or  no  I    Instead 
of  bringing  a  basket  of  fine  linen,  shirts,  night-cape,  and 
socks,  though  I  wear  none,  to  mollify  me,  here  is  no* 
thing  but  reproach  upon  reproach,  wheá  she  might  hove 
known  the  common  proverb,  that  An  ass  haden  with  g*U 
ikmbits  nimbly  up  the  hill  i  and,  Presents  break  rotks  ¿ 
add,  Pray  to  God  devoutly,  and  hammer  on  stomily  ;  and» 
One  take  is  worth  two  PU  gtee  ihee%s.    Then  my  master, 
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instead  of  wheedling  And  coaxing  me,  U>  make  myself  of 
wool  and  carded  cotton,  «ays,  if  be  takes  me  in  hand*  hd 
will  tie  me  naked  vith  a  rope  to  a  tree*  and  doable  tne 
Ike  dose  of  stripes» .  Besides,  «these  compassionate  gen- 
tlefolks ought  to  consider,  that  they  do  not  only  desire 
to  hare  a  squire  whipped,  bat  a  governor,,  as  if  it  were, 
like  d*inking-aQer  cherries,  a  thing  of  course.  Let  ttom 
learn,  let  them  ldatn* An.  an  ill  hour,  how  to  ask  attd  en-» 
treat,  and  to  have  breeding;  for  all  times  are  not  alike, 
nor  are  men  always  in  a  good  humour.  I  am  at  this  time 
just  seady  to  burst  with  grief  to  see  my  gfeen  jackdt 
tarn  ;  and  people  come  to  desire  me  to  whip  myself  of 
my  own  good-will ;  I  having  as  little  mind  to  it  as  to  turn 
Indian  Pjrince." — <'  In  truth,  friend  Sancho,"  said  the 
date,  "  if  you  do  hot  relent,  and  become  softer  than  9 
ripe  %>  yotx  finger  no  government.  It  were  good  indeed; 
that  I  should  send  mjr  islanders  a  cruel  fitnty^bearted 
governor ;  one  who  relents  not  at  the  tears  of  afflicted 
dau&ek,  nor  at  the  entreaties  of  wise,  awful,  and  ancient, 
enchanters  and  sages.  In  short,  Sandio,  either  .you 
must  whip  yourself,  or  let  others  whip  you,  or  be  no 
governor/' — "  My  lord,?  answered  Sancho,  "may  J 
not  be.  allowed  two  days  to  consider  what  is  best  for  me 
to  do?"-^-"  No,"  anawefced  Meflin:  "  here,  at  this 
ÍWtaui»  and  upon  thia  spot,  the  business  must  be  settled  \ 
or  Dulcinea  must  return  to  Montesinos'  cave,  and  to  her 
former  condition  of  a  country  wench ;  or  else  in  her 
present  form  be  carried  to  the.  Elysian  fields,  whéw  she 
mujft  wait  till  the  nutnber  of  the  lashes  be  fulfilled.  u~ 
"  Ctojnje,  Jbopest  Sancho,"  said  the  duchess,  "  be  o£  good 
cheer,  and  show  gratitude  for  the  bread  you  hare  etfon 
of  ywr.  master  fttm<  Quixote's,  wham  we  am  all  bound 
to  serv«*  ioi I'hi^igiKri'jqtltlitics  and  His  high  cttralrié*. 
S^.Y^,  pquy  lathi*  whipping  bout,   and  the  devil 
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take  the  devil,  and  let  the  wretched  fear;  for  a  good 
heart  breaks  bad  fortune,  as  you  well  know.91 

To  these  words  Sancho  answered  'with  these  extra?*- 
gancies;  for,  speaking  to  Merlin,  he  said :  "  Pray  trit 
me,  Signor  Merlin :  the  court-devil,  who  came  hither, 
delivered  my  master  a  message  from  Signor  Montesinos, 
bidding  him  wait  for  him  here,  for  he  was  coming  to  give 
directions  about  the  disenchantment  of  the  Lady  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso ;  and  to  this  hour  we  have  neither  seen  Mon- 
tesinos, nor  any  likeness  of  his:  pray,  where  is  he?9' 
To  which  Merlin  answered :  "  The  devil,  friend  Sancho, 
is  a  blockhead,  and  a  very  great  rascal  ¿  I  sent  him  in 
quest  of  your  master,  with  a  message,  not  from  Mon- 
tesinos, but  from  mc;  for  Montesinos  is  still  in  his  cave, 
plotting,  or,  to  say  better,.expecting  his  disenchantment ; 
for  the  worst  is  still  behind  :  if  he  owes  you  aught,  or 
you  have  any  business  with  him,  I  will  fetoh  him  hither, 
and  set  him  whereter  you  think  fit ;  and  therefore 
come  to  a  conclusion,  and  say  Yes  to  this  discipline  j 
and,  believe  me,  it  will  do  you  much  good,  as  well  for 
your  soul  as  your  body  :  for  your  soul,  in  regard  of  the 
charity  with  which  .you  will  perform  it;  for  your 
body,  because  I  know  you  to  be  of  a  sanguine  complexion, 
and  letting  out  a  little  blood  can  do  you  no  harm."— 
"  What  a  number  of  doctors  there  are  in  the  world! 
the  very  enchanters  are  doctors,"  replied  Sjincho. 
"  But  since  every  body  tells  me  so,  though  I  see  no 
reason  for  it  myself,  I  say,  I  am  contented  to  give  myself 
the  three  thousand  three  hundred  lashes,  upon  condition 
that  I  may  lay  them  on  whenever  I  please,  without 
being  tied  to  days  or  times ;  and  I  will  endeavour  tú 
get  out  of  debt  the  soonest  that  I  possibly  can,  that  the 
world  may  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  Lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso,  since,  contrary  to  what  I  thought,  it  seems  she 
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is  in  reality  beautiful.  1  article  likewise,  that!  Witt 
not  bo  bound  la  draw  blood  with  the  tf  hip,  and  if  some 
lathes  happen  onJy  to  flytfiap,.  they  shall  be  taken,  into 
the  account.  Rem,  if  I  should  mistake  in  the  reckoning) 
Signor  Merlin,  who  know*  every  thing*  shall  keep  the 
account,  and  give  me  notice  how  many  I  want,  or  have 
exceeded/' — "  As  for  eXceedings,  there  is  no  need  of 
keeping  account,"  answered  MejrljLn  ¿  ."  for,  as  soon  as 
you  arrive  at  the  complete  number,  the  Lady  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso  will  be  instantly  disenchanted,  and  will  come* 
in  a  most  grateful-  manner?  to  seek  honest  Sancho,  to 
thank,  and  even  reward,  him  for  the  good  deed  done. 
80  that  there  need  be  no  scrapie  about  the  surpasses  or 
deficiencies ;  and  Heaven  forbid  J  should  «heat  any  body 
of  bo  much  as  a  hair  of  their  head.' W  Go  to  then,  in 
God's  name/9  quoth  Sancho;  u  I  submit  to  my  ill  for- 
tune ;  I  say,  I  accept  of  the  penance  upon  the  conditions 
stiptlated." 

Scarcely  had  Sancho  uttered  these  word»,  when  the 
music  «truck  up,  and  a  world  of  muskets  were  again 
discharged ;  and  Don  Quixote  clung  about  Sancho'* 
fleck»  gwbg  bim  a  thousand  kisses  on  the  forehead  and 
cheeks*  The  date  and  duches*,  and  ail  the  bystanders* 
gave  signs  of  being  mightly  pleased)  and  the  W  began 
to  move  on ;  **d,  hi  passing  by,  the  feif  Dulcinea 
bowed  her  bead  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  made  a 
low  courtesy  to  Sancho.  Jfy  this  time  the  cheerful  and 
joyous  dawn  came  apace ;  the  flowrets  of  the  field  ex» 
pended  their  fkngmat  bosoms,  and  erected  their  heads; 
and  .the  Jiquid  xnrjfetal*  of  Ufe  bseoks,  murmuring 
through  the  white  and  gray  pebbles,  wtot  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  rivem,  «hat  expected  «hem.  The  earth 
rejoiced,  (the  sky  we  clear,  aad  the  tsr  serene ;  each 
»«fefr,«*i  altogether,  giving  manifest  tokens,  that  Abe 
day»;  which  toftl  «pon  Aurora's  heal*,  would  be  fiur 
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and  dear.  The  duke  and  duchess,  being  satisfied  with 
the  sport,  ami  having  executed  their  design  so  inge- 
niously and  happily,  returned  to  their  castle,  with  a» 
intention  of  seconding  their  jest;  since  nothing  real 
could  afford  them  more  pleasure. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


Wherein  is  related  the  strange  and  never-imagined 
Adventure  of  the  afflicted  Matron,  alias  the  Countess 
of  Trifaldi,  with  a  Letter  written  by  Sancho  Panza 
to  his  wife  Teresa  Panza'. 

T HE  duke  had  a  steward,  of  a  very  pleasant  and  face- 
tious wit,  who  represented  Merlin,  and  contrived  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  late  adventure,  composed  the 
verses,  and  made  a  page  act  Dulcinea.  And  now,  with 
the  duke  and  duchess's  leave,  he  prepared  anothetf 
scene,  of  the  pleasantest  and  strangest  contrivance 
imaginable. 

The  next  day  the  duchess  asked  Sancho,  whether  he 
had  begun  the  task  of  the  penance  he  was  to  do  for 
the  disenchanting  of  Dulcinea.  He  said  he  had/  and 
had  given  himself  five  lashes  that  night.  The  duchess 
desifed  to  know,  with  what  he  had  given  them.  H$ 
answered  with. the  palm  of  bis  hand.  "  That,"  re- 
plied the  duchess,  "  is  rather  clapping  than  whipping, 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  Signor  Merlin  will  hardly  be 
contented  at  so  easy  a  rate.  Honest  Sancho  must  get 
a  rod  made  of  briers,  or  of  whipcord^  that- the- lashes 
may  be  felt :  for  letters  written  in  bjood.stifnd  goodr  *otl 
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the  liberty  of  so  great  a  lady  as  Dulcinea  i*  not  to  be. 
purchased  so  easily,  or  at  so  low  a  price.  And  take 
notice,  Sancho,  that  works  of  charity,  done  faintly  and 
coldly,  lose  their  merit,  and  signify  nothing»"  To 
which  Sancho  answered :  "  Give  me  then,  madam,  some 
•  rod,  or  convenient  bough,  and  I  will  whip  myself  ^ith 
it,  provided  it  do  not  smart  too  much :  for  I  would  hare 
your  ladyship  know,  that,  though- 1  am  a  clovfn,my 
flesh  has  more  of  the  cotton  than  of  the  rush,  and  these 
is  no  reason  I  should  hurt  myself  for  other  folk's  good." 
— "  You  say  well,"  answered  the  duchess ;  "  to-mortow 
I  will  give  you  a  whip,  which  shall  suit  you  exactly, 
and  agree  with  the  tenderness  of  your  flesh,  as  if  it  wfcro 
its  own  brother."  To  which  Sancho  said:  "  Your 
highness  must  know,  dear  lady  of  my  soul,  that  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  my  wife  Teresa  Panza,  giving  her  an 
account  of  all  that  has  befallen  me¿  since  I  parted  from 
her :  here  I  have  it  in  my  bosom,  and  it  wants  nothing 
but  the  superscription.  I  wish  your  discretion  ;  would 
read  it ;  for  methinks  it  runs  as  becomes  a  governor,  I 
mean,  in  the  manner  that  governors  ought  to  write*  "-*- 
"  And  who  indited  it  ?"  demanded  the  duchess.*  "  Who 
should  indite  it,  but  I  myself,  sinner  as  I  am  ?"  answered 
Sancho.  "And  did  you  write  it?"  said  the  duchess. 
"No  indeed,"  answered  Sandio;  "for  I  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  though  I  can  set  my  mark."-*-"  Lrt  us 
see  it,"  said  the  duchess;  "for  no  doubt  you  sHow  iti 
it  the  quality  and  sufficiency  of  your  genius*"  Sancho 
pulled  an  open  letter  out  of  his  boson;  and  the  duchess* 
taking  tt  i^  her  hand,  saw  as  follows : 

Sancho  P anta' i  Letter  to  hit  Wife  Teresa  Panza. 

"  If  I  have  been  finely  lashed,  I  have  been  finely 
mounted :  if  I  have  got  a  good  government,  it  has  cost 
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me  mariy  good  kihet.     This,  my  dew  Teresa,  ymk 
will  not  understand  at  present ;  another  time  you  UrilL 
You  must  know,  Teté»,  that  I  am  determined  you  shall 
ride  in  your  couch,  which  is  sotoewhat  to  the  purpose ; 
for  oil  «oilier  wsiyg  of  going  are  creeping  «pon  aH  fours. 
like  a  cat,  '  You  shall  be  a  governor's  wife ;  see  then, 
whethdr  any  body  will  tread  on  your  heels.    I  here  send 
yona'groen  hunting-siity  whieh  my  lady  duchess  gave 
me«  fit  it  up,  bo  that  it  may  serve  fair  daughter  for  a 
jack**  and  petttamt*     They  say  in  this  eoutry,  ay 
mostea  Doh  Quixote  is  a  sentible  madman  and  a  pleftsant 
fptfb,  and  I  am  not  n  Whit  short  of  him*    We  have  been 
ioi  Montesino*' s  dáve*  and  the  sage  Mctf  in  has  pitched 
upon  mé  fohttfce  dtaeoBchaüting  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso, 
who>:  amohg'you,  is  called  Akdenm  Lorenao.      With 
three  thousand  and  three  hundred  lashes,  lacking  fire, 
thai  I  art  tpigive  myself,  she  will  be  as  much  clisen* 
chanted  atibe  mother,  that  bote  her-    Say  nethitog  of 
this  to  any  body j  for  to  give  dounael  about  what  is  your 
¿wnyand  one  willofy,  «It  is  white,'  another»  * It  is 
blacks  i  A  few  day  i  henoe  I  shall  go  to  the  governments 
whither  I  gs>  with  sin  'eager  desire .  to  make  mdney  *  for 
1  am  toid,  all  new  governors  go  with  the  ¿elf-itsar  ifatort» 
t»n»i    I  will  feel  its'  puke,  and  seAd  yea  Word  whether 
yefe  *feall  come  and  be  .with  me  oti  no.   Dapple  is  frell*  and 
senAshis  hearty  service  to  you :  I«do  notitttend  to  leave  him 
though  I  were  to  be  made  the  great  Turk*    The  dttehess, 
m^  miát res s,  kisses  yvqr  hands  athftussiiid  times  s  return 
her  ¿wo  -tbchisaad ;  for  nothing  ousts  lets;  twria  cheaper» 
as  my  master  says,  than  cftmplimeitts  df:oifrilltjU    God 
has  not  been  pleased  to  bless  me  with  another  portnuuw 
teati,  and  another  hundred  growtis,  as  Mee  before f  but 
£e  in  no  pein^  ipy  dejar .  Teresa ;  for  h$ ,  that  has  jfye  re- 
pique  iu  band^  is  safe,  and  all  will  out  ip  tfye  bucking  of 
the  government.     Only  one  thing  (roubles  me  y  for  \  a  A 
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told,  if  I  once  try  it,  I  shall  eat  my  Very  .fingers  after 
it ;  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  no  very  good  bargain ; 
though-  the  crippled  and  lame  in  their  hands  enjoy  a  kind 
of  petty-eanonry  ip  the  alms  they  receive:  so  that,  by 
•no  means  or  other^  you  are  sore  to  be  rich  and  happy* 
God  make  you  so,  as  he  easily  can,  and  keep  me  to  serve 
yon.  ;•-. 

"  Your  Husband,  the  Governor, 
••  Frpn  tkisiMstk,  toe  20th  ^ 

«  Sancho  Panza." 


•  The  duchess,  having  read  the  letter,  said  to  Saifehó  c 
H In  two  things  the  good  governor  is  a  little  out  of  the 
way  t  the  one,  in  saying,  or  insinuating,  that  this  go- 
vernment is  given  him  on  account  of  the  lashes  he  is  to 
give  himself;  Whereas  he  know*,  and  cannot  deny  it, 
that,  when  my  lord  duke  promised  it  him,  nobody  dream* 
ed  of  any  such  thing  as  lashes  in  the  world :  the  other  is, 
that  he  shows  himself  id  it  veiy  covetous ;  and  I  would 
not  have  him  be  griping)  for  avariófe  btirstfr  the  bag,  and 
the  covetous  governor  does  ungo  vemed  justice  *"-~"Thtet 
h  not  my  meaning,  madam/*  answered  Sancho ;    "  and 
if  your  ladysíifp  thinks  this  letter  does  not  fun  as  it  should 
do,  it  is  but  tearing  if,  and  writing  a  new  one,  and  per- 
luijts  it  may  prove  a  worse  if  it  be  left  to  my  noddle/ — 
u  Ñó¿  no/'  replied  the  duchess ;  "  this  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  I  will  have  the  duke  see  it." 

Tbfcy  then  wient  to  a  garden  where  they  were  to  dine 
that  day,  and  the  duohess  showed  Sancho'»  letter  to  the 
duke)  who  was  highly  diverted  with  it.  They  dined,  and, 
after  the  cloth  was  taken  away,  and  they  had  entertained 
themselves*  good  while  with  ¡taofc/tYelithing  conversat- 
ion* ou  a  madden  they  heard  the  dismal  sound  of  a  fife, 
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and  also  that  of  a  hoarse  and  unbraced  drum.    They  all 
discovered  some  surprise  at  the  confused,  martial,  and 
doleful,  harmony;   especially  Don  Quixote,  who  could 
not  contain  himself  in  his  scat  through  pure  emotion.     Aa 
for  Sancho,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  fear  carried  htm  to 
his  usual  refuge,  which  was  the  duchess's  side,  or  the 
skirts  of  her  petticoat :  for  the  sound  they  heard  was 
really  and  truly  most  horrid  and  melancholy.      And, 
while  they  were  thus  in  suspense,  they  perceived  two  men 
enter  the  garden,  clad  in  mourning  robes  so  long  and 
expended,  that  they  trailed  upon  the  ground*  They  came 
beating  two  great  drums,  covered  also  with  black.     By 
their  side  came  the  fife,  black  and  frightful  like  the  rest* 
These  three  were  followed  by  a  personage  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture, not  clad,  but  mantled  about,  with  a  robe  of  the 
blackest  dye,  the  train  of  which  was  of  a  monstrous 
length.    This  robe  was  girt  about  with  a  broad  black 
belt,  at  which  there  hung  an  unmeasurable  scimitar  in  a 
black  scabbard.    His  face  was  covered  with  a  transparent 
black  veil,  through  which  appeared  a  prodigious  long 
beard  as  white  as  snow.    He  marched  to  the  sound  of  the 
drums  with  much  gravity,  and  composure. '  In  short,  his 
huge  bulk,  his  stqftelifiess,  his. blackness,  and  his  attend- 
ants, might  very  well  surprise,  as  they  did,  all  who  be- 
held him,  and  were  not  in  the  secret.    Thus  be  came, 
with  the  state  and  appearance  aforesaid,  and  kneeled 
down  before  the  duke,  who,  with  the  rest,  received  him 
standing.    But  the  duke  would  in  no  wise  suffer  him  to 
speak  till  h$  rose  up.    The  monstrous  spectre  did  so : 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  upon  his  feet,  he  lifted  up  his 
veil,  and  exposed  to  view  the  horrideat,   the  longest, 
the  whitest,  and  best-furnished,  beard,  that  human  eyes 
tall  then  had  ever  beheld ;  and  straight  he  sent  forth  fiot* 
Jus  broad  and  ample  breast  a  voice  grave  and  sonorous  3 
wd,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  duke,  he  said ;   "  Meet 
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mighty  and  puissant  sir,  I  am  called  Tiifaldin  of  (he 
White  Beard :  I  am  squire  to  the  Countess  TrifMdi, 
otherwise  called  the  Afflicted  Matron,  from  whom  I  bring 
your  grandeurs  a  message;  which  is,  that  your  magni-t 
licence  would  be  pleased  to  give  her  permission  and  leave 
to  enter  and  tell  her  distress,  which  is  one  of  the  newest 
and  most  wonderful  that  the  most  distressed  thought  in 
the  world  could  ever  have  imagined :  but,  first,  she  de* 
sixes  to  know,  whether  the  valorous  and  invincible  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  resides  in  this  your  castle;  in 
quest  of  whom  she  is  come  on  foot,  and  without  breaking 
her  fast,  from  the  kingdom  of  Gandaya  to  this  your  terri- 
tory ;  a  thing  which  may  and  ought  to  be  considered  as.  a 
miracle,  or  ascribed  to  the  force  of  enchantment.  She  waits 
at  the  door  df  this  fortress  or  country-house,  and  only  stays 
for  your  good  pleasure  to  come  in . "  Having  said  this,  he 
hemmed,  and  stroked  his  beard  from  top  to  bottom  with 
both  his  hands,  and  with  much  tranquillity  stood  expecting 
the  duke's  answer,  which  was,  "  It  is  now  many  days, 
honest  Squire  Trifaldin  of  the  White  Beard,  since  we  have 
had  notice  of  the  misfortune  of  my  lady  the  Countess  Tri- 
fiddi,  whom  the  enchanters  have  occasioned  tobe  called  the 
Afflicted  Matron.  Tell  her,  stupendous  squire,  she  may 
enter*  and  that  the  valiant  knight  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Afancha  is  here,  from  whose  generous  disposition  she 
may  safely  promise  hexself  all  kind  of  aid  and  assistance. 
Tell  her  also  from  me,  that  if  my  favour  be  necessary,  it 
shall  not  be  wanting,  since  I  am  bound  to  it  by  being  a 
knight;  for  to  such  it  particularly  belongs  to  protect  all 
soils  of  women,  especially  injured  and  afflicted  matrons, 
such  as  her  ladyship."  Trifaldin,  hearing  this,  bent  a 
knee  to  the  ground,  and  making  a  sign  to  the,  fife  land 
drums  to  play,  he  walked  out  of  the  garden  to  the.  sari* 
tune,  and  with  the  same  solemnity  as  he  came  in,  leaving 
every  one  in  wonder  at  his  figure  and  deportment* 
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The  duke  then,  turning  to  Don  Quixote,  said,  "  In 
short,  renowned  knight,  neither  the  clouds  of  malice,  . 
nor  those  of  ignorance,  can  hide  or  obscure  the  light  of 
valour  and  virtue.  This  I  say,  because  it  is  hardly  six 
days,  that  your  goodness  has  been  in  this  castle,  when, 
behold,  the  sorrowful  and  afflicted  are  already  come  in 
quest  of  you,  from  far  distant  and  remote  countries,  and 
not  in  coaches,  or  upon  dromedaries,  but  on  foot,  and 
lasting,  trusting  they  shall  find,  in  that  strenuous  an 
of  yours,  the  remedy  for  their  troubles  and  distresses* 
thanks  to  your  grand  exploits,  which  run  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth*" — "  I  wish 
my  lord  duke,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  the  same 
ecclesiastic,  who  the  other  day  expressed  so  much  ill  will 
and  so  great  a  grudge  io  knights-errant,  were  now  here, 
that  he  might  see  with  his  eyes,  whether  or  no  such 
knights  as  those  are  necessary  in  the  world :  at  least  he 
would  be  made  sensible,  that  the  extraordinarily  afflicted 
and  disconsolate,  in  great  cases,  and  in  enormous  mis» 
haps,  do  not  fly  for  a  remedy  to  the  houses  of  scholars, 
nor  to  those  of  country  parish-priests,  nor  to  the  cavalier, 
who  never  thinks  of  stirring  from  his  own  town,  nor  to  the 
lasy  eourtier,  who  rather  inquires  after  news  to  tell  again 
than  endeavours  to  perform  actions  and  exploits  for  others 
to  relate  or  write  of  him.  Remedy  for  distress,  relief  tu 
necessities,  protection  of  damsels,  and  consolation  of 
widows,  are  no  where  so  readily  to  be  found,  as  among 
knights-errant ;  and  that  I  am  one,  I  give  infinite  thanks 
to  heaven,  and  shall  not  repine  at  any  hardship  or  trem- 
ble that  can  befel  me  in  so  honourable  an  exercise.  Let 
thir  matron  come,  and  make  what  request  she  pleases  * 
far  I  will  commit  her  redness  to  the  force  of  jny  aim,  and 
the  intrepid  resolution  of  my  courageous  spirit* " 
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CHAP.  XXXVII, 

Jtn  which  is  continued  the  famous  Aécenturt  of  the  af* 
Jticted  Matron* 

1H£  duke  and  dtrchess  were  extremely  delighted  to  see 
,  bow  well  Don  Quixote  answered  their  expectation;  and 
here  Sancho  «aid,  u  I  should  be  loth  that  this  madam, 
duenna  should  lay  wy  stumbUng*bk>ei  in  the  way  of  my 
promised  government;  for  I  have  beatd  an  apothecary  of 
Toledo,  who  talked  lil^ny  goldfinch,  «ay,  that,  where 
duennas  hare  to  do>  no  good  thing  can  ere  ensue.  Odd* 
my  life!  what  an  enemy  was  that  apothecary  to  them! 
and  therefore*  since  all  duennas  aye  troublesome  and  irtt» 
pertinent*  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever  they  be» 
what  must  the  afflicted  be,  as  they  «ay  this  same  Coimtes» 
Three-skirts  or  Three-tails  is  ?  for  in  my  country*  skirts 
and  trite,  and  tails  and  sklrte>  are  nil  one."—"  Peace, 
Ariend Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote:  "for,  since  this  lady 
duenna  comes  in  quest  of  me  from  so  remote  a  country, 
she  cannot  be  one  of  those  the  apothecary  has  in  his  list* 
Besides,  this  is  a  countess;  and  when  cotmtesses  serve  as 
duenna*,  it  must  be  as  attendants  upon  queens  and  em- 
presses ;  for  in  their  own  houses  they  command,  and  ace 
served  by  other  duenna*."  To  this  Donna  Rodriguez, 
wha  was  present,  answered,  "  My  lady  duchess  has 
duermas  in  he*  service,  who  might  have  been  countesses» 
i£  fortune  had  pleased;  but  laws,  go  on  kings1  errands  ¿ 
and  let  no  one  speak  ill'of  duermas,  especially  of  the  an- 
cient maiden  one ;  for  though  I  am  not  of  that  number, 
yet  I  weH  kuow  and  clearly  perceive  the  advantage  á 
maiden  duenna  has  over  a  widow  duenna  j  though  a  paw 
of  sheers  cut  m  all  out  of  tbc  same  piece»"—"  For  all 
vox.*  ii«  s  s    • 
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that,"  replied  Sancho,  "  there  is  still  so  much  to  be 
sheered  about  your  duennas,  as  my  barber  tells  me,  that 
it  is  better  not  to  stir  the  rice,  though  it  burn  to  the  pot." — 
"  These  squires,"  said  Donna  Rodriguez,  "  are  always 
our  enemies ;  and  as  they  are  a  kind  of  fairies  that  haunt 
the  antichambers,  and  spy  us  at  every  turn,*the  hours 
they  are  not  at  their  beads,  which  are  not  a  few,  they 
employ  in  speaking  ill  of  us,  uaburying  our  bones  and 
burying  our  reputations.  But  let  me  tell  these  moving 
blocks,  that,  in  apite  of  their  teeth,  we  shall  live  in  the 
world)  and  ia  the  best  families  too,  though  we  starve  for 
it,  and  cover  our  delicate  or  not  delicate  bodies  with  a 
black  weed,  as  people  cover  a  dunghill  with  a  piece  of 
tapestry  on  a  procession- day.  In  faith,  if  I  might,  and 
had  time,  I  would  make  all  here  present,  and  all  the 
world  besides,  know,  that  there  is  no  virtue  but  is  con- 
tained in  a  duenna." — "  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  the  duch- 
ess, "  that  my  good  Donna  Rodriguez  is  in  the  right, 
and  very  much  so :  but  she  must  wait  for  a  fit  opportunity 
to  stand  up  for  herself,  and  the  rest  of  the  duennas,  to 
confound  the  ill  opinion  of  that  wicked  apothecary,  and 
root  out  that  which  the  great  Sancho  has  in  his  breast." 
To  which  Sancho  answered,  "  Ever  since  the  fumes  of 
government  have  got  into  my  head,  I  have  lost  the  me- 
grims of  squireship,  and  care  not  a  fig  for  all  the  duennas 
in  the  world." 

This  dialogue  about  duennas  would  have  continued, 
had  they  not  heard  the  drum  and  fife  strike  up  again ;  by 
which  they  understood  the  afflicted  matron  was  just  en- 
tering. The  duchess  asked  the  duke  whether  it  was  not 
proper  to  go  and  rtfeet  her,  since  she  was  a  countess,  and 
a  person  of  quality." — "  As  she  is  a  countess,"  quoth 
Sancho,  before  the  duke  could  answer,  "  it  is  very  fit 
your  grandeurs  should  go  to  receive  her ;  but,  as  she  is  a 
duenna,  I  am  of  opinion  you  should  not  stir  a  «tep;'.'~ > 
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"  Who  bid  yon  intermeddle  in  ttós  matter,  Sancho  ?" 
said  Don  Quixote. — "  Who,  sir  ?"  answered  Sancho  ? 
"  I  myself  who  have  a  right  to  intermeddle  as  a  squire, 
that  has  learned  the  rules  of  courtesy  in  the  school  of  your 
worship,  who  is  the  best-bred  knight  courtesy  ever  pro» 
duced  :  and  in  these  matters,  as  I  have  heard  your  wor- 
ship say,  one  may  as  well  lose  the  game  by  a  card  too 
much  as  a  card  too  little ;  and  a  word  to  the  wise." — "  It 
is  even  as  Sancho  says, ' '  added  the  duke :  • '  <  we  shall  soon 
see  what  kind  of  a  countess  this  is,  and  by  that  we  shall 
judge  what  courtesy  is  due  to  her.9'  And  now  the  drums 
and  fife  entered,  as  they  did  the  first  time.  And  here  the 
author  ended  this  short  chapter,  and  began  another  with 
the  continuation  of  the  same  adventure,  being  one  of  the 
most  notable  in  the  history. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 


In  which  an  Account  is  given  of  the  afflicted  Matron** 
Misfortune. 

AFTER  the  doleful  music  there  began  to  enter  the  gar- 
den twelve  duennas,  divided  into  two  files,  all  clad  in 
large  mourning  habits,  seemingly  of  milled  serge,  with 
white  veils  of  thin  muslin,  so  long,  that  only  the  border 
of  the  robe  appeared.  After  these  came  the  Countess 
Trifaldi,  whom  squire  Trifiddin  of  the  White  Beard  led 
by  the  hand.  She  was  clad  in  a  robe  of  the  finest  serge ; 
each  grain  of  which,  had  it  been  napped,  would  have 
.  been  of  the  size  of  a  good  rottnceval-pea.  The  train,  or 
tail,  (call  it  which  you  will,)  was  divided  into  three  cor- 
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nare,  supported  by  &n*  pages,  clad  abo  in  mourning, 
making  a  lightly  and  mathematical  figure,  with  the  three 
acute  angles,  formed  by  the  three  comen ;  from  which 
all  that  «aw  them  cpncluded,  she  was  from  thence  called 
the  Conotess  TfifiJdi,  as  much  as  to  say,  the  Countess  of 
the  Three  Skirts*  and  Benengeli  saya,  that  was  the 
trutb«fttbe  matter,  and  that  her  rigfe  title  was  the  Count* 
ess  Lobima^Jbecavwe  that  earldom  produced  abundance 
of  wolves;  and,  had  they  been  Foxes  instead  of  wolves, 
she  would  have  been  stiled  Countess  Zorruna,  it  being 
the  custom  io  those  parts  for  great  persons  to  take  their 
titles  from  the  thing  w  things  with  which  their  country 
most  abounded»  Bui  this  countess,  in  favour  of  the  new 
cut  of  her  train,  quitted  that  of  Lobuna,  and  took  that 
of  Trifaldi.  The  twelve  duennas,  with  the  lady,  ad- 
vanced a  procession  pace,  their  faces  covered  with  black 
vfeils,  and  not  transparent  like  Trifaldi's,  but  so  close 
that  nothing  could  be  seen  through  them.  Now,  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  squadron  of  duennas,  the  duke, 
duchess,  and  Don  Quixote,  rose  from  their  seats,  as  did 
all  the  rest  who.  beheld  this  grand  procession.  The 
twelve  duennas  halted  and  made  a  lane  through  which 
the  Afflicted  advanced  without  Trifaldin's  letting  go  her 
hand:  which  the  duke,  duchess,  and  Don  Quixote, 
seeing,  they  stepped  forward  about  a  doaen  paces  to  re- 
ceive hjer.  She,  kneeling  oti  the  ground,  with  a  voice 
rather  harsh  and  coarse  than  fine  and  delicate,  said» 
«  May  it  please  your  grandeurs  to  spare  condescending 
'to  do  so  great  a  courtesy  to  this  yoiar  valet ;  I  mean  your 
handmaid  t  for  such  j*  my  affliction  that  I  shall  sot  be 
able  to  answer  as  J  ought,  because  my  strange  and  uo- 
taard«of  misfortune  has  carried  away  my  undertfanding 
I  know  not  wbithtr  j  and  sure  it  m«rt  bo  a  vast  way  off, 
«inga  the  more  X  seek  it  the  less  I  find  tt."~~"  He  would 
wat  it,  lady  emúes*,"  replied  the  duke,  «  who  cotrid 
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not  judge  of  your  worth  by  your  person,  which,  'Without 
seeing  any  more,  merits  the  whole  cream  of  courtesy, 
and  the  whole  flower  of  well-bred  ceremonies."  And, 
raising  her  by  the  hand,  he.  led  her  to  a  chair  close  by 
the  duchess,  who  also  received  her  with  much  civility. 
Don  Quixote  held  his  peace,  and  Sancho  was  dying  with 
impatience  to  see  the  face  of  the  Trifaldi,  or  of  some  one 
of  hear  many  duennas :  but  it  was  not  possible  till  they  of 
their  own  accord  unveiled  themselves. 

Now  all  keepipg  silence,  and  in  expectation  who 
should  break  it,  the  AÉücted  Matron  began  in  these 
words :  "  Confident  I  am,  most  mighty  lord,  most  beau-* 
tiful  lady,  and'  most  discreet  bystanders,  that  my  most 
raiserabkness  will  fiad  in  your  most  valorous  breasts  a 
protection  no  less  placid  than  generous  and  dolorous  3 
for  such  it  is,  as  is  sufficient  to  mollify  marbles,  soften 
diamonds,  and  melt  the  steel  of  the  hardest  hearts  in  the 
world*  But,  before  it.  ventures  on  the  public  stage  ot 
your  hearing,  not  to  say  of  your  ears,  I:  should  be  glad 
to  be  informed,  whether  the  refinedissimo  knight,  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Af  anchissima,  and  hi*  squirissimo  Panza, 
be  in  this  bosom,  circle,  or  company."— "  Panza,"  said 
Sancho»  before  any  body  else  could  answer,  "  is  here, 
and  also  Don  Quixotissimo ;  and  therefore,  Affliciedi*. 
sima  Bfatronissima,  say  what  you  have  a  mipdissima; 
for  we  are  all  ready  and  prepareditsimos  to  be  your  ser« 
vitQrjssimos."  Upon  this  Don  Quixote  stood  up,  add 
directing  hi*  discourse  to  the  Afflicted  Matron,  said  :  "  If 
your  distresses,  afflicted  lady,  can  promise  themselves 
any  remedy  fresa  the  valour  or  fortitude  oí  a  knight* 
errant,  behold  mine,  which,  though  weak  and  scanty, 
shall  all  be  employed  in  your  servibe.  2  am  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Maaeha,  whose  function  is  to  succour  the  distressed 
of  all  sorts ;  and  this  being  so,  as  it  really  is,  you  need 
gat*  madam,  beppeak  good  will,  nor  have  recourse  to 
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preambles,'  but  plainly  and  without  circumlocution 
tell  your  grifefe:  for  you_are  within  hearing  of  those, 
who  know  how  to  compassionate,  if  not  to  redress  them." 
The  Afflicted  Matron  hearing  this,  made  a  show  as  if  she 
would  prostrate  herself  at  Don  Quixote's  feet ;  and  ac- 
tually did  so;  ahd  struggling  to  kiss  them,  said:  "I 
prostrate  myself,  O  invincible  knight !  before  these  fee* 
and  legs,  as  the  basis  and  pillars  of  knight-errantry: 
these  feet  will  I  kiss,  on  whose  steps  the  whole  remedy 
of  my  misfortune  hangs  and  depends.  O  valorous  er- 
rant, whose  true  exploits  outstrip  and  obscure  the  fabu- 
lous ones  of  the  Amadises>  Esplatidians,  and  Beliaitises  !" 
And,  leaving  Don  Quixote,  she  turned  to  Sancho  Panza, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  ¿aid :  "  O  thou,  the  most 
trusty  sqüite  that  ever  served 'knight-errant  in  the  pre- 
sent or  past  ages,  whose  goodness  is  of  greater  extent  than 
the  beard  of  my  companion  Trifaldin  here  present,  well 
mayest  thoü  bofest,  that,  in  serving  Don  Quixote,  thou 
dost  serve'in  miniature  the  whole  tribe  of  knights  thfet 
ever  handled  arms  in  the  world :  I  conjure  thee,  by  what 
thou  owest  to  thy  own  fidelity  and  goodness,  to  become 
an  importunate  intercessor  for  me  with  thy  lord,  that  he 
would  instantly  favour  the  humblest  and  unhappiest  of 
countesses."  To  which  Sancho  answered:  "  Whether 
my  goodness,  madam,  be  or  be  not  as  long  and  as  broad 
as  your  squire's  beard,  signifies  little  to  me :  so  that  my 
soul  be  bearded  and  whiskered  when  it  departs  this  life, 
I  care  little  or  nothing  for  beards  here  below  :  but,  with- 
out these  wheedling»  and  heseeohings,  I  will  desire  my 
master,  who,  I  know,  has  a  kindness  for  me,  especially 
now  that  he  wants  me  for  a  certain  business,  to  favour  and 
assist  your  ladyship  in  whatever  he  can.  Unbundle 
your  griefs,  madam,  and  let  us  into  the  particulars ;  and 
leave  us  alone  to  manage,  for  we  shall  understand  oae 
another,"    The  duke  and  duchess  were  ready  to  bant 
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*ifh  laughing  at  this,  as  knowing  the  drift  of  this  adven- 
ture I  and  commended,  in  their  thoughts,  the  smartness 
and  dissimulation  of  the  Trifaldi,  who,  returning. tp  her 
seat,  said: 

. "  Of  the  famous  kingdom  of  Candaya,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  great  Taprobana  and  the  South  Sea,  two  leagues 
beyond  Cape  Camorin,  was  Queen  Donna  Maguncia, 
widow  of  King   Archipiela, .  her    lord   and .  husband ; 
from  this  marriage  sprung   the   Infanta  Antonomasia, 
heiress  of  the  kingdom ;   which  Infanta  Antonomasia 
was  educated  under  my  care  and  instruction,  as  being 
the  most  ancient  duenna,  and  of  the  best  quality,  among 
those  that  waited  upon  her  mother*    Now,  in  process  of 
time,  the  young  Antonomasia  arrived  to  the  age  of  four-/ 
teen*  with  such  perfection  of  beauty,  that,  nature  could 
not  raise  it  a  pitch  higher :  and  what  is  more,  discretion* 
itself  was  but  a  child  to  her;  for  she  was  as  discreet  as 
fair,  and  she  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world,  and  is 
so  still,  if  envious  fates  and  hard-hearted  destinies  have 
not  cut  short  her  thread  of  life.    But,  surely,  they  have 
not  done  it!   for  heaven  would  never  permit  that  so 
much  injury  should  be  done  to  the  earth,  as  to  tear  off 
such  an  unripe  cluster  from  its  fairest  vine.    Of  this. 
beauty,  never  sufficiently  extolled  by  my  feeble  tongue, 
an  infinite  number  of  princes,  as  well  natives  as  foreign- 
ers, grew  enamoured.      Among  whom,  a  ptivate  gen- 
tleman of  the  court  dared  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  the 
heaven  of  so  much  beauty,  confiding  in  his  youthy  his 
genteel  finery,  his  many  abilities  and  graces,  and  the 
facility  and  felicity  of  his  wit :  for  I  must  tell  your  gran- 
deurs, if  it  be  no  offence,  that  he  touched  a  guitar  so 
as  to  make  it  speak.    He  was  besides  a  poet,  and  a  fine, 
a  dancer,  and  could  make  bird-cages  so  well,  as  to  get 
his  living  by  it,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.    So  many 
qualifications  and  endowments  were  sufficient  to  overset 
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a  mountain,  and  much  mare  a  tender  virgin.  Bat  alt 
ilia  gentility,  graceful  behaviour,  and  fine  accmupliaV» 
menta,  would  have  signified  little  or  nothing  toward* 
the -conquest  of  my  girl's  fortress,  if  the  robber  and  rufc 
fian  had  not  artfully  contrived  to  seduce  me  first.  The 
.  assassin  and  barbarous  vagabond  began  with  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  my  good  will,  and  suborn  my  inclina* 
tion,  that  I  might,  like  a  treacherous  keeper  ^  as  I  was, 
deliver  ap  to  him  the  keys  of  the  fortress  I  guarded. 
In  short,  he  imposed  upon  my  understanding,  and  got 
from  me  my  consent,  by  means  of  I  know  not  what  toys 
and  trinkets  he  presented  me  with.  Bat  that,  which 
chiefly  brought  me  down,  and  levelled  me  with  the 
ground,  was  a  stanza,  which  I  heard  bun  sing  one  night 
through  a  grate,  that  looked  into  an  alley,  where  he 
stood :  and,  if  I  remember  right,  the  Verses  were  these : 

The  tyrant  fair»  whoie  beanty  tent 
The  throbbing  mischief  tony  heart. 
The  more  my  anguish  to  augment, 
ForbMi  me  to  reveal  the  smart. 

"  The  stanza  seemed  to  me  to  fce  of  pearls,  and  his 
voice  of  barley-sugar ;  and  many  a  time  since  have  I 
thought,  considering  the  mishap  1  fell  into,  that  poet% 
at  least  the  lascivious,  ought,  as  Plato  ad  vised,  to  be 
banished  from  all  good  and  well-regulated  common» 
wealths ;  because  they  write  couplets,  not  like  those 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  which  divert  and  make 
children  and  women  weep,  but  such  pointed  things,  as» 
ljUte  smooth  thorns,  pierce  the  soul»  and,  wounding  like 
lightning,  leave— the  garment  whole  and  unsinged* 
Another  time  he  sung : 

Ofe»  <ea*h,  wkh  gently  ifc  siing  yace» 

jbrt  amke  me  vptrcehrM  away» 
Nor  let  me  see  thy  whh'd-fbr  face* 

Iiest  joy  my  Seeting  life  shov'dstay  > 
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with  such  other  couplets  and  dities  as  enchant  when, 
sang,  and  surprise  when  written.    Now,  when  they, 
condescend  to  compote  a  kind  of  verses,  at  that  time  in 
fashion  in  Candaya,  which,  they  call  roundelays,  they 
presently  occasion  a  dancing  of  the  soul,  a  tickling  of  the 
fancy,  a  perpetual  agitation  of  the  body,  and   lastly,  a 
kind  of  quicksilver  of  all  the  senses. ,  And  therefore 
I  say,  most  noble  auditors,  that  such  versifiers  deserve 
to  be  banished  to  the  isle  of  Lizards :  though  in  truth 
they  are  not  to  blame,  but  the  simpletons  who  commend 
them,  and  the  idiots  who  believe  them :  and,  had  I  been 
the  honest  duenna  I  ought,  his  nightly  serenades  had  not 
moved  me,  nor  had  I  believed  those  poetical  expres- 
sions,   Dying  I  live  /  in  ice  I  burn  ;  I  shiver  inflames  y 
in  despair  1  hope;  I  go  yet  stay;  with  other  impossibi- 
lities of  the  like  stamp,  of  which  their  writings  are  full. 
And  when  they  promise  us  the  phoenix  of  Arabia,  the 
crown  of  Ariadne,  the  hairs  of  the  sun,  the  pearls  of  the 
South  Sea,  the  gold  of  Tiber,  and  the  balsam  of  Pancaya ; 
they  then  give  their  pen  the  greatest  scope,  as  it  costs 
them  little  to  promise  what  they  never  intend,  nor  can 
perform.    But,  woe  is  me,  unhappy  wretch !  whither  do  I 
stray  ?  What  folly  .or  what  madness  hurries  me  to  recount 
the  faults  of  others,  having  so  many  of  my  own  to  relate  ? 
Woe  is  me  again,  unhappy  creature!  for  not  his  versea» 
but  jny  own  simplicity,  vanquished  me:  not  the  music, 
but  my  levity,  my  great  ignorance,  and  my  little  cau- 
tion, melted  me  down,  opened  the  way,  and  smoothed 
the  passage,  for  Don  Clavijo;  for  that  is  the  name  of  the 
aforesaid  cavalier.    And  so,  I  being  the  go-between,  he 
was  often  in  the  chamber  of  the  betrayed,  not  by  him, 
but  me,  Antonomasia,  under  the  title  of  her  lawful  hus- 
band :    for,   though  a  sinner,  I  would  never  have  con* 
sented,  without  his  being  her  husband,  that  he  should 
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have  come  wftbih  the  shadow  of  her  shoe-strüig.  Not 
no,  marriage  must  be  the  forerunner  of  any  business  fcf 
this  kind  undertaken  by  me :  only  there  was  one  mischief 
in  it)  which  was  the  disparity  between  them,  Don  Cla- 
yijo  being  but  a  private  gentleman,  and  the  Infanta  Aa* 
tonoraasia  heiress,  as  I  have  already  said,  of  the  king- 
,  dom.  This  intrigue  lay  concealed  and  wrapped  up  in 
the  sagacity  of  my  cautious,  management  for  some  time, 
till  I  perceived  H  began  to  show  itself  in  I  know  not  what 
kind  of  swelling  in  Antonomasia ;  the  apprehension  of 
which  made  us  lay  our  three  heads  together ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  before  the  unhappy  slip  should  come  to 
Kght,  Don  Clavija  should  demand  Antonomasia  in  mar* 
riage  befoir  the  vicar,  in  virtue  of  a  contract,  signed  by 
the  Infanta  and  given  him,  to  be  his  wife,  worded  by  my 
wit,  and  in  such  strong  terms,  that  the  force  of  Sampson 
was  not  able  to  break  through  it.  The.  business  was  put 
in  execution;  the  vicar  saw  the  contract,  and  took  the 
lady's  eftdfessfrm :  she  acknowledged  the  whole,  and  was 
ordered  into  the  custody  of  an  honest  alguazil  of  the 
court."  HereSatfchó  said,  "What!  are  there  court  al- 
guaails,  poets,  and  roundelays,  in  Gandaya  too?  If  so, 
I  sweat,  I  think,  the  world  is  the*ame  everywhere: 
hut,  Madam  Trifaldi,  pray  make  haste ;  for  it  grows  late, 
and  I  die  to  hear  the  end  of  this  very  long  story."— 
"  That  I  will,"  answered  the  countess. 
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Wherein  TrifaUU  continues  her  stupendous  and  memora» 
ble  History. 

AT  every  word  Sancho  spoke,  the  duchess  was  in  as 
high  delight  as  Don  Quixote  was  at  hi»  wit's  end ;  who 
commanded  him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  the  Afflicted  went 
on,  saying,  "  In  short,  after  many  ptos  and  cons,  the 
Infanta  standing  stiffly  to  her  engagement,  without  vary- 
ing or  departing  from  her  first  declaration,  the  vicar  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  favour  of  Don  Clavijo,  and  gave  her 
to  him  to  wife :  at  which  the  Queen  Donna  Maguncia, 
mother  to  the  Infaáta  Antonomasia,  was  so  much  dis- 
turbed, that  we  buried  her  in  three  days  time."—"  She 
died  then,  I  suppose  ¡"quoth  Sancho."*-"  Most  assured* 
ly,"  answered  Tri&ldin ;  "  for  in  Gandaya  they  do  not 
bury  the  living,  but  the  dead."—"  Master  squire,"  re* 
pliéd  Sancho,  « it  has  happened,  ere  now,  that  a  person 
in  a.  swoon  has  been  buried  for  dead ;  and,  in*  my  opt* 
nion  j  Qüeen  Maguncia  ought  to  have  swooned  away  rather 
than  have  died  r  for,  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope;  and 
die  Infanta's  transgression  was  not  so  gtwt,  th*t  Sé 
should  lay  it  áb  much  to  heart.  Had  the  lady  married 
one  of  her  pages»  or  any  other  servant  of  the  family,  a* 
many  others  have  done,  *s  I  have  been  told/ the  mischief 
bad  been  without  iemedy ;  but,  she  having  made  choice 
of  a  cavalier;  so  much  &  gentleman,  and  of  such  parts  aa 
he  is  here  painted  to  us,  verily,  eerily,  though  perhaps 
it  was  foolish,  it  was  not  so  very  much  so  as  some  peojfle 
think:  ¿or,  according  to  the  roles  of  my  master,  who  Is 
here  present;  and  will  not  let  me  lie,  as  bishops  ate  made 
out  of  learned  men,  so  kings  and  emperors  may  be  made 
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out  of  cavaliers,  especially  if  they  are  errant."— «  You 
are  in  the  right,  Sancho/9  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  a 
knight-errant,  give-  htm  but  two  inches  of  good  luck,  is 
next  to  being  the  greatest  lord  in  the  world.  But  let  Ma- 
dam Afflicted  proceed ;  for  I  fancy  the  bitter  part  of  this 
hitherto  sweet  story  is  still  behind."— <c  The  bitter  be- 
hind!"  answered  the  counters:  "  ay,  so  bitter,  that,  in 
comparison,  wormwood  is  sweet,  and  rue  savoury. 

'<  The  queen  being  now  dead,  and  not  swooned  away, 
we  buried  her ;  and  scarcely  had  we  covered  her  with 
earth,  and  pronounced  the  last  farewell,  when,  Quit 
talia  fando  temperet  á  ¡aery mis?  upon  the. queen's  se- 
pulchre appeared,  mounted  on  a  wooden  horse,  the  giant 
Malambruno  her  cousin-geriban*  who,  besides  being  cruel, 
is  an  enchanter  also.  This  giant,  in  revengo  of  his  cou- 
sin's death,  -and  in  chastisement  of  the  boldness  of  Don 
Clavijo,  and  the  folly  of  Antonomasia,  left  them  both  en- 
chanted by  his  art  upon  the  very  sepulchre ;  she  being 
converted  into  a  monkey  of  brass,  and  he  into  -a  fearful 
crocodile  of  an  unknown  metal ;  and  between  them  lies  a 
plate  of  metal  likewise,  with  letters  engraved  updkiit  in 
the  Syriác  language,  which,  being  rendered  into'  the 
Candayan,  and  now  into  the  CastiKkn,  contains  IBs  sen- 
tence :  These  two  presumptuous  lovers  shall  not  recover 
their  pristine  formtill  the  valorous  Manchegan  shall  en- 
tor,  into  siAgle  combat  with  mi/  for  the  destinies  reserve 
tkh  tbheard-of  adventure  for  his  great  valour  alone. 
This  done,  he  ditew  out  of  the  scabbard  a  broad  and  im- 
measurable sQÜnkar,  and,*  taking  me  by  the  hair  of  my 
head,  he  wade. show  as  if  he  would  cut  mj  throat,  or 
whip  off  my  head  at  a  blow,  I  was  frighten*}  to  death, 
and  my  voice  stuck  in  my  throat;  nevertheless,  recover* 
ing  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  with  a  trembling  and  dole¿ 
ful  voice,  I  used  such  entreaties  as  prevailed  with  him  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  so  rigorous  a   punishment* 
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Finally*  he  sent  for  all  the  duennas  of  the  palace»  being 
those  Jiere  present,  and,  after  having  exaggerated  our 
fault,  and  inveighed  against  the  qualities  of  duennas, 
their* wicked  plots,  and  worse  intrigues,  and  charging 
them  with  all  that  blame  which  I  alone  deserved,  he 
said  he  would  not  chastise  us  with  capital  punishment, 
but  with  other  lengthened  pains,  which  should  put  us  to 
a  kind  of  civil  and  perpetual  death :  and  in  the  very  in- 
stant he  had  done  speaking,  we  all  felt  the  pores  of  our 
faces  open,  and  a  pricking  pain  all  over  them  like  the 
pricking  of  needles.  Immediately  we  clapped  our  hands, 
to  our  faces,  and  foun4  them  in  the  condition  you  shall 
see  presently/' 

Them  the  Afflicted,  and  the  rest  of  the  duennas,  lifted 
up  the  veils,,  which  concealed  them,  and  discovered  their 
faces  all  planted  with  beards,  some  red,  some  black, 
some  white,  and  some  piebald :  at  which  si^ht  the  duke 
and  duchess  seemed  to  wonder,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
were  amazed,  and  ail  present  astonished;  and  the  Tri* 
feldi  proceeded :  «  Thus<4kat  wicked  and  evil-minded 
felon  Makmbronp  punished  us,  covering  the  soft  smooth* 
aess'of  our  faces  with  the  roggednes» of  these  bristles 3 
would  to  heaven  he. had  struck  off  our  heads  with  his 
uhnreasurable  scimitar,  rather  than  have  obscured  the 
light  of  our  countenances  with  these  brushes,  that  over* 
Spread  them!  For,  noble  lords  and  lady,  if  we  rightly 
«insider  it,  and  what  I  am  now  going  to  say  I  would 
speak  with  rivers  of  tears,  but  that  the  consideration  of 
our  misfortune,  and  the  seas  our  eyes  have,  already  wept, 
keep  them  without  moisture,  and  .dry  as  the  beards  of 
corn ;  and  therefore  I  will  speak  it  without  tears ;  I 
say  then,  whither  can  ^duenna  with,  a  beard  go  ?  What 
father  or  what  mother  will  bewail  her?  Who  will 
suecotar  her  ?  For  even  when  her  grain  is  the  smoothest 
and  her  face  tortured  with  a  thousand  sorts  of  washes 


and  ointment?,  tcaxcely  can  sbt;fiad*ny  body  totta* 
kíodfces»  to  her;  whet  must  sheNdu  then,- whoivbtr  Jwft 
ia.becmfee  a  wood  I  O  ye  du«unas>  my  clear  compel 
gamona,  ita,  an  unluckly  hour  wtw  ve  bqrn,  and  in  an 
efil  jbiiHfte  Aid.  out  fethett  beget  ufe  i"  and,  so  saying, 
abe  seemúdcfo  feint  away. 


CHAP.  XL. 


Of  tkatttrs  ndhatitfg  md  apptrtmaixg io'this  Adventure, 
""'  '•-  <ád  to  tkh  memorable  History. 

In  reafiiyapd  truth,/  all,  who  delight  in  such histories 
as  this,,  ought  to  |te  UianJkful^  its  original autl^  Cid 
Hamate*  fer<hb  carious  exactness  in  recording  the  mi» 
jiutesfc  oircuoibtanccs  of  it,,  without  omitting  any  tttig 
hew  trifling  soever,  but  bringing  every  tkiag  distinctly 
tO'%ht*  He  paints  thoughts,  discovers  imagination, 
answers  the  silent,  clears  up  doúbté,  resobras  argunUtalsf 
and,  lastly,  mauifaits.  the  least  atoms  <ef  the  most iaqaisi* 
tfre  desire.  0  most  celebrated  author!  O  happy  Dbd 
<3as«átetOiíappiri  Dulcinea  4  O  fiwetioaa  Sancho  Earaal 
Lm  em*  jointly  a*id  severalty  infinite,  ages,  far  Jfce 
general  pleaswne  and  pastime  d$ the  living!  .  , 
•  Jikm  the  stoiy  sáys,  that,<wben&ancbo»aw  the  Afflicted 
feint  away/ he  said :  u  Upon  the.  faith  of  an  honest 
man,  and  by  the  blood  -  oí  all  my-  ancestors,  the  Pgncas, 
I1  «wear  I  never  heard,  nor  saw>  -nor  has  my  master'  ever 
told  me,  nor  did  such  ankdventure  as  this  ever  enter  into 
his  thoughts.  A  thWisanddeVils  take  thee  (I  would  not 
«uim  any  body)  far  an  etiohatiter  and  a  giant»  MUám» 
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bruno !  couldest  thou  find  bo  other  load  of  punishment 
to  inflict  upon  these  sinner»,  bht  that  of  bearding  them  I 
Had  it  not  been  better  (I  am  tare  it  hid  been  belter  for 
&em)  to  have  wbipt  off  half  their  noses,  though  they  had 
snuffed  for  it,  than  to  have  clapped  them  on  beards  i  I 
will  lay  a  wager,  they  have  not  wherewith  to  pay  for 
¿having,"—"  That  is  true,  *hr,"  answered  one  of  the 
twelve;  "we  have  not  wherewithal  too  keep  oursetvei 
¿lean;  and  therefore,  to  shift  as  well  we  can,  some  of 
us  use  sticking  jriastars  of  pitch ;  which  beihg  applied 
to  the  face,  and  pulled  off  with  a  jerk,  we  remain  a* 
sleek  and  smooth  as  the  bottom  of  a  stone  mortar :  fori 
though  there  are  Women  in  Gandaya,  who  go  froto  house 
to  house,  to  take  off  the  hair  of  the  Italy,  and  shape 
the  eyebrows,  and  other  jobs  pertaining  to  women,  ufe, 
who  are  my  lady's  duennas,  would  never  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  them  ^fer  most  of  ¿hern  'smell  of  the  procuress^ 
having  ceased  to  lie  otherwise  serviceable:  and  if  we 
are  not  relieved  by  Signor  Don  Quixote,  with  beards 
shall  We  be  carried  to  our  groves."—"  Mine,"  cried  Don 
Quixote, "  shall  be  plucked  off  in  the  country  of  the 
Moors  raihefr  than  not  free  yon  from  yonrs." 

By  this  time  Trifeldi  was  come  to  herself,  and  said: 
"The  murmuring  sound  of  ¿hat  pfttitiise,  >  valotot» 
knight,  in  the  midst  of  my  swoon,  reached  my  ears,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  my  coming  out  of  it,  and  recover- 
ing my  senses :  and  so  once  again  I  beseech  you,  illas» 
trious  errant  and  invincible  sir,  that  your  gracious  prcP 
mises  may  be  converted  into  deeds. " — "  It  sfciall  not 
rest  at  me,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  inform  me,  mat 
dam,  what  it  is  I  am  to  do  ;  for  my  inclination  U  fully 
disposed  to  serve  you."— "The  case  is/'  answered  th* 
AÉicted,  "  that,  from  hence  to  the  kingdom  of  Gandaya* 
if  you  go  by  land,  it  is  fiye  thousand  leagues,  one  or 
two  more  oi  less ;  but,  if  you  go  through  the  air  in  a 
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direct  line,  it  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  «ad  twenty- 
seven.  You  must  know  also,  that  Malambruno  told  me, 
when  fortune  rihould  furnish  me  with  the  anight  our  de- 
liverer, he  would  send  him  a  steed,  much  .better,  and 
with  fewer  vicious  tricks,  than  a  post-horse  returned  to 
his  stage ;  for  itis  to  be  th*A  very  wooden  horse  upon  which 
the  valiant  Peter  of  Provence  carried  off  the  fair  BCaga- 
lona.  This  horse  is  governed  by  a  pin  he  has  in  his 
forehead,  which  serves  for  ajbridle ;  and  he  flies  through 
the  air  with  such  swiftness,  that  one  would  think,  thedevii 
himself  carried  him.  Thi*  same  horse,  according  to  an- 
cient tradition,  was  the  /Workmanship  of  the  sage  Merlin, 
who  lent  him  to  Peter,  who  was  his  friend ;  upon  which  he 
took  great  journeys,  and  stole,  as  has  been  said,  the  fair 
Magalona,  carrying  her  behind  him  through  the  air,  and 
leaving  all  that  beheld  him  from  the  earth,  staring  and 
astonished :  and  he  lent  him  U>  none  but  particular 
friends,  or  such  as  paid  him  a  handsome  price.  Since 
the  grand  Peter  to  this  time  we  know  of  nobody  that  has 
been  upon  his  back.  Malambruno  procured  him  by  his 
art,  and  keeps  him  in  his  power,  making  use  of  him  in 
the  journeys  he  often  taJfes  through  divers  parts  of  the 
wprld :  to-day  he  is  here,  to-morrow  in  France,  and  the 
next  day  in  Potosí;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  this  same 
horse  neither  eats  nor  sleeps,  nor  wants  any  shoeing,  and 
ambles  such  a  pace  through  the  air,  without  wings¿ ..  that 
his  rider, may  carry  a  dishful  of  \yater  in  his  hand,  with- 
out spilling  a  drop,  he  travels  so  smooth  and  easy :  which 
made  the  fair  Magalonp,  take  great  delight  in  riding 
hija," 

To  this  Sancho  said :  "  For  smooth  and  easy  goings, 
commend  me  to  my  Dapple,  though  he  goes  not  through 
the  air;  but,  by  land,  I  will  match  him  against  all  the 
amblers  in  the  world."  This  made  the  company  laugh, 
a*d  the  Afflicted  proceeded ;  "  Now  this  horse,    if  Ma 
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lambruno  intends  to  put  an  end  to  oar  misfortune,  will 
be  here  with  u*  witbin  half  nn  hour  after  it  is  dark ;  for 
lie  told  me,  ¿bat  the  aig?  by  which  I  should  be  assured* 
of  having  found  that  knight  I  might  after,  should  bt 
the  sanding  me  the  horse  to  the  place  where  the  knight 
was,  -with  'conveniency  and  sjtaed."— "  And  pray," 
quqth  Sancho,  "  how  many  can  ride  upon  this  same 
horse  ?"— "  Two  persons,"  answered  the  Afflicted ;  "  one 
in  the  saddle,  and  the  other  behind  on  the  crupper :  and, 
generally,  these  two  persons  are  the  knight  and  his  squire, 
when  there  is  no  stolen  damsel  in  the  case.' •— -u  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  too,  Madam  Afflicted,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  what  this  horse's  namei»."—»"  His  name,"  answered 
the  Afflicted, "  is  notPegasus,  as  was  that  of  Belleropbon  j 
nor  Bucephalus,  as  was  thai  of  Alexander  the  Great  5 
nor  Brigliador,  a?  was  that  of  Orlando  Furioso ;  nor  i* 
it  Bayarte,  which  belonged  to  Reynaldos  of  MontaiyaA* 
nor  Frontino,  which  was  Rogero's :  nor  is  it  Bootes,  ilor 
Pyrithous,  as  they  say  the  Worses  of  the  sun  are  ciaiy&d  ; 
neither  is  be  called  OreHa,  the  horse  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Boderigo,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths  in  Spain 
mounted,  in  that  battle  wherein  he  lost  bit  kingdom  and 
life*"—" I  wiU  ventanea  wager,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  since 
they  have  given  him  none  of  those  famous  apd  welt 
known  names,  neither  have  they  given  him  that  of  my 
master's  horse  Jtorinairte,  which  in  propriety  exceed* 
all  that  have  been  hitherto  named,"—"  True,"  n^wered 
the  bearded  countess ;  "  but  still  it  suits  him  well ;  for 
he  is  called  Clavileno  the  Winged ;  which  name  answess 
to  hie  being  of  wood,  to  the  peg  in  his  forchepd,  and  to 
the  swiftness  of  his  motion ;  so  that,  in  respect  of  bis 
name,  he  may  very  well  come  in  competition  with  the 
renowned  Retíñante. "~~"  I  dislike  not  the  name,"  re- 
plied Sancho ;  "  but  with  what  bridle,  or  with  what  hal- 
ter, is  he  guided  ?"-— "  I  have  «¿ready  told  you,"  an- 
vol,  ii,  v  u        • 
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awered  the  Trifaldi,  "  that  he  is  guided  by  a  peg,  by 
ürhioh  the  rider,  turning  it  this  way  or  that,  makes  him 

/  go  either  aloft  in  the  air,  or  else  sweeping,  and,  as  it 
were,  brushing  the  earth  ;  or  in  the  middle  region,  which 
is  what  is  generally  aimed  at,  and  is  to  be  kept  to  in  all 
well-ordered  auctions. " 

<c  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  him,"  answered  Sancho  > 
"but  to  think  that  I  will  get  upon  him,  either  in  the 
•addle  or  behind  upon  the  crupper,  is  to  look  for  pears 

,  upon  an  elm-tree.  It  were  a  good  jest  indeed,  for  toe,  who 
can  hardly  sit  my  own  Dapple,  though  upon  a  pannel 
k  softer  than  very  silk,  to  think  now  of  getting  upon  a 
crupper  of  boards,  without  either  pillow  or  cushion :  in 
faith,  Ido  not  intend  to  flay  myself,  to  takeoff  any  .body's 
beard5:  let  every  one  shave  as  be  likes  best;  I  shall  not 
bear  rtiy  master  company  in  so  long  a  journey  :  besides, 
I'am  out  of  the  question  :  for  I  can  be  of  no  service  to- 
watds  the  shaving  these  beards,  as  I  am  for  the  disen- 
chanting of  my  Lady'  Duleinea."— -"  Indeed,  but  you 
can,  friend,"  answered  theTrifoldi;  "and  of  so  much 
Service,  that,  without  you,  as  I  take  it,  we  are  likely  to  do 
nothing1  at  ail." — u  In  the  king's  name,"  quoth  Sancho, 
*'  what  have  squires  to  do  with  their  masters'  adventures  ? 
Must  they  run  away  with  the  fame' of  those  they  accom- 
plish, and  must  we  undergo  the' fatigue  ?  Body  of  me ! 
'did  the  historians  but  say  :  Such  a  knight  achieved  such 
"and  such  an  adventure,  with  the  help  of  such  a  (one, 
liis  squire,  without  whom  it  had  been  impossible  for  him 
to  finish  it,  it  were  something  :  but  you  shall  have  them 
drily  write  thus:  <  Don  Paralipomenon  of  the  Three 
Stars,  achieved  the  adventure  of  the  six  goblins :'  with- 
out naming  his  squire,  who  was  present  all  the  while,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  such  person  in  the  world.  1  say 
again,  good  my  lord  and  lady,  my  maste*  may  go  by 
himself,  and  much  good  may  it  do  him ;  for  I  wiU  stay 
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litre  by  toy  lady  duchess';  and,  perhaps,  whefe-fee-ebnte* - 
back»  hk  may  find  Madam  Ddlcihe^s  ibtrcrnfese'  ptetty > 
forward;  fot  I  intent!,  at  idle  arid  leisure,  whiles, td. 
give  teysfelf  such  a  whipping-bout,  that  n#  a  hair  shall: 
iaterptee."  -    •■     i  ;# 

44  For  all  that,  honeát  Sancho/'  said  tbe  duchos;*; 
"you  mutt  bear  -him  company,  if  need  be,  and  that  »afr 
the  request  Of  good  people;  for  it  would' be  a  great  ¡>ityr 
the  faces  of  these  ladies  should  remain  thUsi bushy  througtt 
your  needless  fears."—"  In  the  king's  name  once  more/9 
replied  «Sancho,  "  were  this  pieOe  of  charity  undertaken 
for  modest  sober  damsels,  or  for  poor  innocent  hospital* 
girls,  a  man  might  venture  upon  some  pain*4aking :  but 
to  endure  it  to  rid  duennas  of  their  beards,  with  a  mur- 
rain to  them  I  I  had  rather  see  them  all  bearded,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  from  the  nicest  to  the  most 
slatternly."—"  You  are  upon  very  bad  terms  with  the 
duennas,  friend  Sancho,"  replied  the  duchess,  "and 
are  much  of  the  Toledan  apothecary's  mind ;  but  in 
troth  you  are  in  the  wrong ;  for  I  have  duennas  in  mjr 
family,  fit  to  be  patterns  to  all  duennas ;  and  here  stand» 
Donna  Rodriguez,  who  will  not  contradict  me." — "  Yeut 
excellency  may  say  what  you  please/'  replied  Rodr¿* 
guez  ;  "  for  God  knows  the  truth  of  every  thing ;  and, 
,  good  or  bad,  bearded  or  smooth,  such  as  we  are,  our  mo- 
thers brought  us  forth,  like  other  women ;  and  since  God 
cast  us- into  the  world,  he  knows  for  what;  and  I  rely 
upon  his  mercy,  and  not  upon  any  body's  beard  what- 
ever." 

46  Enough,  Mistress  Rodriguez,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
"  and,  Madam  Trifaldi  and  company,  I  trust  in  God 
that  he  will  look  upon  your  distresses  with  an  eye  of 
goodness ;  and  as  for  Sancho,  he  shall  do  what  I  com- 
xñand  him.  J  wish  Clavileno  were  once  come,  and  that 
Malambruno  and  I  *ere  at  it ;  for  I  am  confident  no  razor 

v  u2 
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wonld  moré  easily  skave  your  ladyship»'  beards,  then  my 
sword  shall  share  off  Malambruno's  head  frnrn  hü  shoul- 
ders :  for,  thoug  h  God.  permits  the  wicked  to  prosper» 
ft  k  but  for  a  timé."— *  Ah!"  mid  the  Aflicted,  at  this 
juncture,  "  valorous  knight,  may  all  the  stars  of  the  ce- 
lestial regions  behold  your  worship  with  éyéfc  of  benignity, 
aad  infuse  into  your  heart  all  prosperity  and  ¿mirage,  to 
be  the  shield  and  refuge  of  our  reviled  and  dejected  or- 
der, abominated  by  apothecaries,  nraftnuied  at  by  squires, 
and  scoffed  at  by  pages  t  111  betide  the  wretch,  who,  in 
the  flower  of  her  age,  does  rather  profess  heteelf  a  nan 
than  a  duenna  I  Unfortunate  duennas  I  though  we  were 
descended  in  a  direct  male  line  from  Hector  of  Troy,  our 
mistresses  will  never  forbear  thsmng  us,  were  they  te  be 
made  queens  for  it.  O  giant  Malambruno,  who,  though 
thou  art  an  enchanter,  art  very  punctual  m  thy  promises ! 
send  us  now  the  incomparable  Claviieno,  that  our  mis« 
fortune  may  hare  an  end!  for,  if  the  beats  come  on, 
aad  these  beards  of  <mrs  continue^  woe  be  to  a»t"  The 
TrifisMi  uttered  this  with  so  deep  a  concern,  thafrshe  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  by-stenders,  and  erren  made 
Saftcho's  overflow ;  and  he  purposed  qi  his  heart  to  ac- 
company his  master  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  world, 
V  the  clearing  of  those  venerable  faces  of  their  weal 
depended  en  that. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

Oftht  Arrival  üf  Clavileno  %  with  the  Conclusión  of 
this  prolix  Adventure. 

IN  the  mean  while  night  came  on,  and  with  it  the  point 
of  time  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  famous  horse  Clavi» 
len$ ;  whose  stay  perplexed  Don  Quixote  ver y  much ; 
thinking  that,  since  Malambnino  delayed  «ending  him, 
eithc*  he  was  not  the  knight  for  whom  this  adventure  was 
reserved,  or  Malamhnmo  durst  not  encounter  him  in 
single  combat*  But,  beheld,  on  a  sudden,  four  savages 
entered  the  garden,  all  clad  in  green  ivy,  and  bearing  on 
their  shoulders  a  large  wooden  horse*  They  set  lam 
npori  his  legs  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  savages 
said :  "  Let  him,  who  has  courage  to  do  It,  mount  this 
machine."—"  Not  I,"  quoth  Sancho ;  «  for  neither  have 
I  courage,  nor  am  I  a  knight."  and  the  savage  proceeded : 
"  And  let  the  squire,  if  he  has  one,  get  up  befiind,  and 
trust  the  valorous  Malambruno;  for  no  other  body 'a 
¿Word  of  malice  sjtall  hurt  him  s  and  there  is  no  more  to 
do  but  to  screw  the  pin  he  has  in  hi*  forehead,  and  he 
wfh  bear  them  through  the  air  to  the  place  where  Malam* 
bruno  expects  them  s  but,  lest  the  height  and  sublimity 
of  the  way  should  make  their  heads  swim,  their  eye** 
must  be  covered  tffl  the  horse  neighs,  which  is  to  be  the 
signal  of  his  being  arrived  at  his  journey's  end."  This 
said,  leaving  Clavileno,  with  courteous  demeanour  they1 
returned  by  the  way  they  came, 

Ar  soon  as  the  Aflicted  espied  the  horse,  afrnost  with' 
tears,  she  said  to  Don  Quixote  t  "  Valorous  knight,  Ma*- 
lambruno  has  kept  his.  word ;  here  is  the  horse ;  our 
beards  are  increasing,  and  every  one  of  us,  with 'every 
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hair  »of  them,  beseech  you  to  shave  ancrshear  us,  since 
there  is  no  more  for  you  to  do,  but  to  mount,  with  your 
squire  behind  you,  and  so  give  a  happy  beginning  in 
yotft  new  journey." — <c  That  I  will,  with,  all  my  heart, 
*nd  most  willingly,  Madapt  Trifaldi,"#aidDon  Quixqfc, 
"  without  staying  to  procure  a  cushion,  or  put  on  my 
spurs,  to  avoid  delay ;  so  great  is  the  desire  I  have  to 
see  your  ladyship  and  all  these  duennas  shaven  and 
clean."— "  That  will  not  I,"  quoth  Sancho,  "with  a 
bad  will  or  a  good  wjjl,  or  any  wise ;  and,  if  this-  shav- 
ing cattot  be  performed  , without  my  ¿riding  behind,  let 
my  master  seek  some  other  squire  to  bear  him  company, 
and  these  madams  some  other,  way  of  smoothing  their 
feces ;  for  I  am  no  wizard  to  delight  in  travelling  through 
the  air:  besides,  what  will  my  islanders  say,  when  they 
hear  that  their  governor  is  taking  the  air  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind  ?  .  And  another  thing ;  it  being  three  thou- 
sand leagues  from  hence  to  Candaya,  if  the  horse  should 
tire,  or  the  giant  be  out  o£  humour,  we  shall  be  half  a 
dozen  years  in  coming  back,  and  by  that  time  I  shall 
have  neither  island  nor  islanders  in  the  world  that  will 
know  me:  and,,  since  it  is  a  common  saying,  that,  the 
danger  Ues  in  the  delay ;  and,  when  they  gixe  yot¿  a 
heifer,  make  haste  with  the  halter;  these  gentlewomen* 
beards  must  excuse  roe :  Saint  Peter,  is  well  at  Xon&¿ 
I  mean,  that  I  am  very  well  in  this  house,  where  thejr 
jftake  mpoh  of  me,  and  from  the  master  of  which  I  ex* 
pect  so  great  a  benefit  as  to  be  made  a  governor/'  To 
Vhich  the  duke  said:  "  Friend  Sancho,  the  island  I 
have  promised  you  is  not  a  floating  one,  nor  will  it  run 
away :  it  is  so  fast  rooted  in  the  abyss  of  the  earth,  that  it 
cannot  be  plucked  up,  nor  stirred  from  tim  place  where 
it  is,  at  three  pulls :  and  since  you  know  there  is  no 
kind  of  office  of  any  considerable  value,  but  is  procured: 
tjr  some  kind  of  .bribe,  more  ocless,  wtot  I  expect  for 
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this  government,  is,  that  you  go  with  your  master  Don 
Quixote,  to  accomplish  and  put  an  end  to'this  memora- 
ble adventure ;  and,  whether  you  return  upon  Clavileno 
with  the  expedition  his  speed  promises,  or  the  ¿contrary 
fortune  betides  you,  and  you  come  back  on  foot,  turned 
pilgrim  from  house  to  house,  and  from  inn  to  inn,  re- 
turn when  you  will,  you  will  find  your  island  where  you 
left  it,  and  your  islanders  with  the  same  desire  to  receive 
you  for  their  governor ;  and  my  good  wiH  shall  always  be 
the  same :  and  to  doubt  this  truth,  Signer  Sancho,  would 
be  doing  a  notorious  injury  to  the  inclination  I  have  to 
serve  you."—"  No  more,  good  sir,"  quoth  Sancho  %  "  I 
am  a  poor  squire,  and  cannot  carry  so  much  courtesy  upon 
my  back :  let  my  master  get  up ;  let  these  eyes  of  mini 
be  hoodwinked,  and  commend  me  to  God ;  and,  pray 
tell  me,  when  we  are  in  our  altitudes,  may  I  not  pray  to 
God,  and  invoke  the  angels  to  protect  me  ?"    To  which 
the  Trifaldi  answered :  "  You  may  pray  to  God,"  Sancho, 
or  to  whom  you  will :  for,  though  Malambruno  be  an  en- 
chanter,  he  is  a  Christian,  and  performs  his  enchant* 
ments  with  much  sagacity,  great  precaution,  and  without 
.  disturbing  any  body." — "  Come  on  then,"  quoth  San* 
cho ;  «  God  and  the  most  holy  Trinity  of  Gaeta  «>  help 
mc!"-*-(*  Since  the  memorable  adventure  of  the  fulling, 
mills,"  said  Don  Quixote,  '<  I  «ever  saw  Sancho  in  so 
much  fear  as  now ;  and,  were  I  as  superstitious  as  other 
people,  his  pusillanimity  would  a  little  discourage  me  * 
but  come  hither,  Sancho ;  for,  with  the  leave  of  these 
noble  persons,  I  would  have  a  word  or  two  with  you 
in  private." 

Then,  going  aside  with  Sancho  among  some  trees  in 
the  garden,  and  taking  hold  of  both  his  hands,  he  said 
to  him  i  "  You  see,  brother  Sancho,  the  long  journey 
we  are  going  to  undertake,  and  God  knows,  when  we 
•hall  return,  or  what  convenience  and  leisute  business 
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will  afford  us ;  and  therefore  my  desire  is,  that  you  re- 
tire to  your  chamber,  as  if  to  fetch  something  necessary 
for  the  road,  and  iira  tinkling/give  yourself  if  it  be  bat 
five  hundred  lashes,  in  part  of  the  three  thousand  and 
three  hundred  you  stand  engaged  for ;  for  well  begun 
:  is  half  ended."— "  Before  God,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  your 
worship  is  stark  mad :  this  is  just  the  saying ;  '  You 
see  I  am  in  baste,  and  you  charge  me  with  a  majden- 
heads'  now  that  I  am  just  going  to  sit  down  upon  a 
bare  board,  would  you  have  me  gall      ■■»  ?  Verily, 
verily,  your  worship  is  in  the  wrong ;  let  us  now  go 
and  trim  these  duennas,  and,  at  my  return,  I  promise 
you  I  will  make  such  dispatch  to  get  out  of  debt,  that 
ypur  worship  shall  be  contented;  and  I  say  no  more/* 
Don  Quixote  answered ;  "  With  this  promise  then,  ho* 
nest  Sancho,  I  am  somewhat  comforted,  and  believe  you 
will  perform  it;  for,  though  you  are  not  over-wise,  you 
are  true-blue."—"  I  am  not  blue,  but  brown,"  quoth 
Sancho,;  "  but,  though  I  were  a  mistare  of  both,  I 
would  make  good  my  promise."   . 
.  Upon  this  they  came  back,  in  order  to  mount  Cla» 
vileao ;  and,  at  getting  up,  Do*  Quixote  said:  "  Sancho, 
hoodwink  yourself,  and  get  up;  for  whoever  ke  be, 
that  sends  for  us  from  countries  so  remote,  he  cannot 
surely  intend  to  deceive  us,  considering  the  little  glory 
he  will  get  by  deceiving  those  who  confide  in  him  $ 
but,  suppose  the  very  reverse  of  what  we  imagine  should 
happen,  no  malice  can  obscure    the  glory  of  having 
attempted  the  esploit."— "  Let  us  be  gone,  sir,"  quoth 
Sancho;  "  for  the  beards  and  tears  of  these  ladies  have 
pierced  my  heart,  and  I  shall  not  eat  a  bit  to  do  me  good 
till  I  see  than   restored  to  their  former  smoothness* 
Mount  you,  sir,  and  hoodwink  first;  for,  if  I  am  to  ride 
behind,  it  is  plain,  that  he,  who  is  to  be  in  the  saddle, 
must  get  up  first*"— «That  is  true*"  replied  Dto  Qaix» 
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«te ;  and  pulling  a  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
desired  the  Afflicted  to  cover  his  eyes  close  :  which  being 
done,  he  uncovered  them  again,  and  said :  "  If  I  re- 
member right,  I  have  read  in  Virgil  that  story  of  the 
Palladium  of  Troy,  which  was  a  wooden  horse,  dedi- 
cated by  the  Greeks  to  the  goddess  Paltas,  and  filled 
with  armed  knighfs,  who  afterwards  proved  the  final 
destruction  of  Troy  ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  see  first  what  Clavileno  has  in  his  belly." — "  There 
is  no  need  of  that,"  said  the  Afflicted ;  "  for  I  am  con- 
fident, that  Malambruno  has  nothing  of  the  trickster  x>t 
traitor  in  him :  your  worship,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  may 
mount  without  fear»  and  upon  me  be  it*  if  any  harm  , 
happens  to  you."  Don  Quixote  considered,  that  to 
talk  any  more  of  bis  security  would  be  a  reflection  upon 
his  courage ;  and  so,  without  farther  contest,  he  mounts 
ed  Clavileno,  and  tried  the  pin,  which  screwed  about 
very  easily ;  and  having  no  stirrups,  and  his  legs  dang- 
ling doWn,  he  looked  like  a  figure,  in  a  Roman  triumph; 
painted  or  woven  in  some  antique  piece  of  Flemish 
tapestry. 

By  little  and  little,  and  much  against  his  will,  San- 
cho got  up  behind,  adjusting  himself  the  best  he  could 
upon  the  crupper ;  which  he  found  not  oversoft,  and 
begged  the  duke,  if  it  were  possible,  to  accommodate 
him  with  some  pillow  or  cushion,  though  it  were  from 
the  duchess's  state  fcopha,  or  from  one  of  the  pages 
beds;  the  horse's  crupper  seeming  rather  to  be  of  marble 
than  of  wood.  To  this  the  Trifaldi  replied,  that  Cla* 
▼ileno  would  not  endure  any  kind  of  furniture  upon ' 
him ;  but  that  he  might  sit  sideways  like  a  woman,  and 
then  he  would  not  be  so  sensible  of  the  hardness.  San- 
cho did  so,  and,  bidding  adieu,  he  suffered  his  eyes  to 
be  blindfolded.  But  soon  putting  by  the  bandage,  and 
looking  sorrowfully  and  with  tears  upon  all  the  folks 
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in  the  garden,  he  begged  them  to  assist  him,  in  that 
danger,  with  two  pater-nosters,  arid  as  many  ^ve-maries 
as  they  wished  God  might  provide  somebody  Jo  do  the 
like  good  office  for  them  in  the  like  extremity.  To 
which  Don  Quixote  said:  "Thief!  are  you  upon  the 
gallows,  or  at  the  last  gasp,  that  you  have  recourse  to 
such  doleful  prayers?  Are  you  not,  poor-spirited  and 
dastardly  creature,  in  the  same  place  which  the  fair 
Magaloua  occupied,  and  from  t which  she  descended, 
not  to  the  grave,  but  to  be  Queen  of  France,  if  histories 
lie  not  ?  And  I,  who  sit  by  you,  may  I  not  vie  with  the 
valorous  Peter,  who  pressed  this  very  seat  that  I  now 
press  ?  Cover,  cover  your  eyes,  heartless  animal,  and 
suffer  not  your  fear  to  escape  out  of  your  mouth,  at  least 
'  in  my  presence." — "  Hoodwink  me,  then,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  and  since  you  have  no  mind  I  should  com- 
rr^end  myself  to  God,  nor  that  others  do  it  for  me,  what 
wonder  is  it  that  I  am  afraid,  lest  some  legion  of  devils 
may  be  lurking  hereabouts,  to  hang  us  first,  and  try  us 
afterwards  f "  V 

They  were  now  hoodwinked,  and  Don  Quixote,  per- 
ceiving he  was  fixed  as  he  should  be,  began  tp  turn  the 
peg ;  and  scarcely  had  he  put  his  fingers  to  it,  when  all 
the  duennas  and  the  standers-by  lifted  up  their  voices, 
saying:  "  God  be  your  guide,  valorous  knight!  God 
be  with  you,  intrepid  squire  !  now,  now,  you  mount  into 
the  air,  breaking  it  with  more  swiftness  than  an  arrow : 
now  you  begin  to  surprise  and  astonish  all  who  be- 
hold you  upon  the  earth :  sit  fast,  valorous  Sancho, 
for  you  totter  :  beware,  lest  you  fall ;  for  your  fall  will 
be  worse  than  that  of  the  daring  youth,  who  aspired 
to  rule  the  chariot  of  his  father,  the  sun."  Sancho  heard 
the  voices,  and  nestling  closer  to  his  master,  and  embra- 
cing him  with  his  arms,  said :  "  How  can  they  say,  sir, 
we  are  got  so  high,  when  their  voices  reach  us,  and  they 
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«eefn  to  be  talking  here  hard  by  us  2" — u  Never  mind 
that,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  as  these  matters 
and  these  flights  arc  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  you 
may  see  and  hear  any  thing  a  thousand  leagues  off: 
but  do  not  squeeze  me  so  hard :  for  you  will  tumble  me 
down ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  see  wlfy  you  are 
so  disturbed' and  frightened;  for  I  can  safely  swear, 
I  never  was  upon  the  back  of  an  easier-paced  steed  in 
all  the  days  of  my  life ;  methinks  we  dp  not  so  much, 
as  stir- from  our  place.  Banish  fear,  friend;  for  in 
short,  the  business  goes  as  it  should,  and  we  have  the 
wind  in  our  poop." — "  That  is  true,"  answered  Sancho': 
"  for  on,  this  side,  the  wind  blows  so  strong,  that  a  thou- 
sand pair  of  bellows  seem  to  be  fanning  me."  And 
indeed  it  was  so;  for  *  they  were  erring  him  with  several 
huge  pair  of  bellows;  and  so  well  was  this  adventure 
concerted  by  the  duke,  the  duchess,  and  the  steward,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  make  it  complete.  Don  Quix- 
ote now,  feeling  the  wind,  said:  "  Without  all  doubt, 
Sancho,  we  must  by  this  time  have  reached  the  second 
region  of  the  air,  where  the  hail  and  snows  are  formed : 
thunder  and  lightning  are  engendered  in  the  third  re- 
gion ;  and,  if  we  go  on  mounting  át  this  rate,  we  shall 
soon  reach  the  region  of  fire;  and  I  know  not  how  to 
manage  this  peg  so-  as  not  to  mount  where  we  shall  be 
scorched." 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  some  flax,  set  on 
fire  at  the  end  of  a  long  cane,  at  some  distance,  began 
to  warm  ¿heir  faces.  Sancho,  feeling  the  heat,  said : 
"  May  I  hue  hanged,,  if  we  arc  not  already  at  that  same 
fire-place,  or  very  near  it ;  for  it  has  singed  a  great  part 
of  my  beard ;  and,  sir,  I  am  just  going  to  peep  out,  and 
see  whereabouts  we  are." — ■"  By  no  means,"  answered 
Don  Quixote:  "remember  the  true  story  of  the  licen- 
tiate Torralva,  whom  the  devils  carried  through  the  air, 
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riding  on  a  cane,  with  his  eyes  shut ;  and  in  twelve 
¿ours  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and  alighted  on  the  tower  of 
Nona,  which  is  a  street  of  that  city,  and  saw  all  «he  tu* 
molt,  assault,  and  death  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon ; 
and  the  ¿text  morning  he  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he 
gave  an  account  of  all  he  had  seen.  He  said  likewise, 
that,  during  his  passage  through  the  air,  the  devil  bid 
him  open  his  eye* ;  and  so  be  did,  and  found  himself, 
to  his  thinking,  so  near  the  body  of  the  moon,  that  he 
pould  have  laid  hold  of  it  with  his  hand ;  and  that  he 
durst  not  look  down  towards  the  earth  for  fear  of  being 
giddy.  So  that,  Sancho,  we  must  not  uncover  pur 
faces ;  for  he,  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  charge  of 
ps,  will  give  an  account  of  us ;  and  perhaps  we  are  now 
making  a  point,  and  soaring  aloft  to  a  certain  height,  tp 
come  souse  down  upon  the  kingdom  of  Candaya,  like  a 
hawk  upon  a  heron.  And  though  to  us  it  does  not  seem 
more  than  half  an  hour  since  we  left  the  garden,  b*r 
Heve  me  we  must  haye  made  a  gfeat  deal  of  way.**-— u  I 
know  nothing  as  to  that,"  answered  Sancho  Panza ;  "  I 
can  only  say,  that  if  Madám  Magallanes,  or  Magakma, 
was  contented  to  ride  uppn  this  crupper,  her  flesh  must 
not  have  been  of  the  {enderest. " 

All  this  discourse  of  the  two  heroes  was  overheard 
by  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  all  that  were  in  the  gar* 
den;  with  which  they  were  extremely  delighted:  and 
being  now  willing  to  put  an  end  to.  this  strange  and  well- 
concerted  adventure,  they  clapped  some  lighted  flax  to 
Olavileno's  tail ;  and  that  instant  he,  being  fuU'of  squibs 
and  crackers,  blew  up  with  a  strange  noise,  and  threw  to 
the  ground  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  half  singed.  By 
this  time  the  Trifaldi,  with  the  whole  bearded  squadron 
of  duennas,  were  vanished,  and  all  that  remained  in 
the  garden,  counterfeiting  a  trance,  lay  flat  upon  the 
ground.     Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  got  up  in  but  in-. 
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different  plight,  and,  looking  about  them  on  all  sides¿ 
were  amazed  to,  find  themselves  in  the  same  garden  from 
whence  they  set  out,  and  to  see  such  a  number  of  folks 
Stretched  upon  the  ground.  But  their  wonder  was 
increased,  when,  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  they  per* 
ceived  a  great  lance  sticking  in  the  earth,,  and  a  smooth 
piece  of  white  parchment  hanging  to  it  by  two  green 
silken  strings ;  upon  which  was  written,  in  large  letters 
of  gold,  what  follows  i 

"  The  renowned  Knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha 
has  finished  and  achieved  the  adventure  of  the  Countess 
Trifaldi,  otherwise  called  the  Afflicted  Matron,  and  com- 
pany, only  by  attempting  it.  Malambruno  is  entirely 
satisfied,  and  desires  no  more ;  the  chins  of  the  duennas 
are  smooth  and  clean,  and  Don  Clavyo  and  Antonomasia 
|iave  recovered  their  pristine  state:  and  when  the 
sguirely  whippiog  shall  be  accomplished,  the  white 
dove  shall  be  delivered  from  the  cruel  pounces  of  the 
hawks  that  pursue  her,  and  shall  find  herself  in  the  arms 
pf  her  beloyed  turtle  x  for  so  it  is.  trdained  by  the  sage 
Merlin,  the  prince  of  enchanters. " 

Don  Quixote,  having  read  the  inscription  on  the  parch- 
mentg  understood  plainly  that  it  spoke  of  the  disen- 
chantment of  Dulcinea ;  and,  giving  abundance  of  thanks 
to  heaven  for  his  having  achieved  so  great  an  exploit, 
with  so  little  danger,  reducing  thereby  the  Venerable 
laces  of  the  duennas  to  their  former  complexion,  he 
went  where  the  duke  and  duchess  lay,  being  not  yet 
pome  to  themselves ;  and,  pulling  the  duke  by  the  arm, 
he  said :  "  Courage,  courage,  my  good  Lord ;  the  ad* 
venture  is  over  without  damage  to  the  bars,  as  yon  re* 
gister  plainly  shows."  The  duke,  by  little  and  little, 
like,  one  awaking  out  of  a  sound  "sleep,  came  to  himself, 
and  in  like  manner  the  duchess,  and  all  that  were  in  the 
garden}  with   such  show  of  wonder  and  affright,  that 
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what  they  had  so  well  acted  in  jest  seemed  almost  to 
themseves  to  have  happened  in  earnest.  The  duke 
read  the  scroll  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  presently, 
with  open  arms,  embraced  Don  Quixote,  assuring  him 
he  was  the  bravest  knight  that  ever  lived.  Sancho 
looked  up  and  down  for  the  Afflicted,  to  see  what  kind 
of  face  she  had  now  she  was  beardless,  and  whether  she 
was  as  handsome  without  it  as  her  gallant  presence 
seemed  to  promise :  but  he  was  told,  that,  'as  Clavileno 
came  flaming  down  through  the  air,  and  tumbled  upon 
the  ground,  the  whole  squadron  of  duennas,  with  the 
Trifaldi,  disappeared,  and  their  beards  vanished,  roots 
and  all. 

The  duchess  inquired  of  Sancho,  how  it  fitred  with 
him  in  that  long  voyage.  To  which  Sancho  answered  : 
"  I  perceived,  madam,  as  my  master  told  me,  that  we 
were  passing  by  the  region  of  fire,  and  I  had  a  mighty 
mind  to  peep  a  little :  and,  though  my  master,  whose 
leave  I  asked,  would  not  consent  to  it,  I,  who  have  I  know 
not  what  spice  of  curiosity,  and  a  desire  of  knowing  what 
is  forbidden  and  denied  me,  softly,  and  without  being 
perceived  by  any  body,  shoved  up  the  handkerchief  near 
my  nostrils,  and  thence  looked  down  towards  the  earth ; 
and  methought  it  was  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  and  the  men  that  walked  upon  it  little  bigger  than 
hazel-nuts  :  judge  you,  madam,  how  high  we  must  have 
been  then."  To  this  answered  the  duchess :  "  Take  care, 
friend  Sancho,  what  you  say :  for  it  is  plain  you  saw  not 
the  earth,  but  the  men  only  that  walked  upon  it ;  for,  if 
the  earth  appeared  but  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and 
each  man  like  a  hazel-nut,  one  man  alone  must  needs 
cover  the  whole  earth."-—"  That  is  true,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  but,  for  all  that,  I  had  aside  view,  of  it,  and  sawit  all."-» 
"Take  heed,  Sancho,"  said  the  duchess;  "for,  by  a 
side  view,  one  does  not  tee  the  whole  of  what  one  look* 
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at/'—"  I  do  not  understand  these  kind  of  views,"  replied 
Sancho :  "  I  only  know,  it  is  fit  your  ladyship  should 
understand,  that,  since  we  flew  by  enchantment,  by  en- 
chantment I  might  see  the  whole  earth,  and  all  the  men, 
whichever  way  I  looked :  and  if  you  do  not  believe 
this,  neither  wiU  your  ladyship  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you,  that,  thrusting  up  the  kerchief  close  to  my  eye- 
brows,' 1  found  myself  so  near  tó  heaven,  that  from  me  to 
it  was  not  above  a  Bpan  and  a  half  ^  and  I  can  take  my 
oath,  madam,  that  it  is  huge  big:  and  it  so  fidLout, 
that  we  passed  by  where  the  seven  little  she-goats 
are  6l,  and,  upon  my  conscience  and  sou!,  having  been 
in  iny.  childhood  a  goatherd  in  my  own  country,  I  no 
sooner  saw  them,  but  I  had  a  longing  desire  to  divert 
myself  'with  them  awhile,  and,  had  I  not  done  it,  Í 
verily  think  I  should  have  burst.  Well,  then,  what  do 
I  ?  Why,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  body,  not  even 
to  my  master,  I  slipped  down  fair  and  softly  from  Cla» 
vileno,  and  played  with  those  she-goats,  which  are  like 
so  many  violets,  about  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ;  and  all  the  while  Clavileno  moved  not  from  the 
place,  nor  stirred  a  foot." — u  And  while  honest  Sancho 
was  diverting  himself  with  the  goats,"  said  the  duke, 
"  how  did  Signor  Don  Quixote  amuse  himself?"  To 
which  Don  Quixote  answered :  "  As  these  and  the  like 
accidents  are  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  no  wonder  Sancha 
jays  what  he  does :  for  my  own  part,  Lean  say,  I  neither 
looked  up  nor  down,  and  saw  neither  heaven  or  earth, 
nor  sea  nor  sands :  it  is  very  true,  I  was  sensible  that 
I  passed  through  the  region  of  the  air,  and  even  touched 
upon  that  of  fire ;  but,  that  we  passed  beyond  it,  I 
cannot  believe :  for  the  fiery  region  being  between  the 
sphere  of  the  moon  and  the  utmost  region  of  the  air, 
we  could  not  reach  that  heaven  where  the  severi  goats 
Sancho  speaks  of  are,  without  being  burnt ;  and  since 
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ire '  were  not  burnt,  either  Sancho  lies  or  Sancho 
dreams."—"  I  neither  lie  nor  dream/'  fenswered  Sancho ; 
"  do  bat  ask  me  the  marks  of  those  same  goats,  and  by 
them  you  may  guess  whether  I  speak  the  truth  or  not." — 
«  TeU  us  them,  Sancho/'  said  the  duchess.—"  They 
are,"  replied  Sancho,  "  two  of  them  green,  two  cafna- 
tton,  two  blue,  and  one  motley-coloured/9 — "  A  new 
kind  of  goats  those  same/9  replied  the  duke :  "  in  our 
region  of  the  earth  we  have  no  such  colours,  I  mean, 
goats  of  such  colours." — "  The  reason  is  plain/'  quoth 
Sancho :  "  there  must  be  a  difference  between  the  goats 
«f  heaven  and  those  of  earth." — "  Pr'ythee,  Sancho/* 
said  the  duke,  "  was  there  ever  a  he-goat*  among 
them?" — "  No,  sir/'  answered  Sancho;  "  for  they  told 
me  none  pass  beyond  the  horns  of  the  moon."  They 
would  not  ask  Sancho  any  more  questions  about  his  jour* 
ney,  perceiving  he  was  in  a  humour  of  rambling  all  over 
the  heavens,  and  giving  an  account  of  what  passed  títere, 
without  stirring  from  the  garden.  ' 
.  In  short,  this  was  the  conclusion  of  the  adventure  of  the 
Afflicted  Matron,  which  furnished  the  duke  and  duchess 
with  matter  of  laughter,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  for 
their»  whole  lives,  and  Sancho  something  to  relate  for 
ages,  had  he  lived  so  long :  and  Don  Quixote,  confing  to 
Sancho,  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  saying,  "  Sancho, 
since  you  would  have  us  believe  all  you  have  seen  in  hea- 
ven, I  expect  you  should  believe  what  I  saw  in  Montesi* 
nos'scave:  I  say  no  more." 
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Cf4ke  Instructions  Don  Quixote  gate  Sancho  Panzn 
hefmeJit  went  to  govern  tht  Island;  with  other  Mat* 
Psrs  well  considered*, 

AHE  duke  and  duchess  were  so  satisfied  with  the  happy 
«Mid  glorious  «icttea*  of  the  adventure  of  the  Afflicted, 
that  they  resolved  to  carry  the  jest  still  farther,  Beting 
bow  fit  a  subject  they  bad  to  puss  it  on  for  earnest  t  and 
se,  having  projected  the  «¡heme,  and  given  th*  necessary 
orders  to  tbeir  servant*  and  vaMals»  how  they  were  to  be* 
have  to  Sancho  in  bis  government  of  the  promised  iskuul* 
the  day  following  ClavilenoVAiftbt,  the  date  bid  Santihoi 
prepare,  and  get  himself  in  readiness  to  go  to  be  a  go*. 
veraor;.  for  his  islanders  already  wished  for  him,  as  for 
rain  in  May*    Sancho  made  his  bow,  and  said,  "  Evef 
since  my  descent  from  heaven,  and  since  from  its  lofty 
summit  I  beheld  the  earth,  and  observed  it  to  be  so  small*, 
the  great  desire  I  had  of  being  a  governor  is,  in  part, 
cooled :  for  what  grandeur  is  it  to  command  oá  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  or  what  dignity  or  dominion  is  there  in  go* 
vcrning  half  a.  dozen  men  no  bigger  than  ha*el-nuts?  for. 
metbought  the  whole  earth  was  nothing  nMwre  ?    If  ycftir 
lordship  would  be  pleased  to  give  me  bpt  some  small  por* 
turn  of  heaven,  though  it  were  no  more  than  half  a  league, 
I  would  accept  it  with  a  better  will  than  the  biggest, 
island  in  the  world." — "  Look  you,  friend  Sancho,"  an* 
swered  the  duke,  "  I  can  give  away  no  part  of  heaven, 
though  no  bigger  than  one's  nail  5  for  God  has  reserved 
the  disposal  of  those  favours  and  graces  in  his  power* 
But  what  I  can  gire  you,  I  give-  you ',  and  that  is  ai| 
island  ready  made,  round  and  J*und>  and  wtll  propor- 
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tioned,  and  above  measure  fruitful  and  abundant,  where* 
if  you  manage  dexterously,  you  may,  with  the  riches  of 
the  earth,  purchase  the  treasures  of  heaven." — "  Well 
then/1  answered  Sancho,  "  let  this  bland  come;  for  it 
shall  go  hard  but  I  will  be  such  a  governor,  that,  in 
spue  of  rogues,  I  shall  go  to  heaven :  and  think  not  it  is 
out  of  covetousness  that  I  forsake  my  humble  cottage, 
and  aspire  to  greater*  things,  but  for  the  desire  I  have  to 
taste  how  it  relishes  to  be  a  governor." — "  If  once  you  taste 
it,  Sancho,"  said  the  duke,  "  you  will  eat  your  fingers 
after  it,  so  very  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  command,  and  be 
obeyed.  Sure  I  am,  when  your  master  comes  to  be  an 
emperor  (for  doubtless  he  will  be  one,  in  the  way  his  af- 
fairs are,)  no  one  will  be  able  to  wrept  it  from  him,  and  it 
will  grieve  and  vex  him  to  the  heart  to  havte  been  so  long 
a  time  without  being  one." — "  Sir,"  replied  Sancho,  u  I 
am  of  opinion  it  is  good  to  command,  though  it  be  but  a 
flock  of  sheep." — ".Let  me  be  buried  with  you,  Sancho, 
for  you  know  something  of  every  thing,"  answered  the 
duke,  "  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  prove  such  a  governor 
as  your  wit  seems  to  promise.  Let  this  suffice  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  take  notice,  that,  to-morrow,  without  fail, 
you  shall  depart  for  the  government  of  the  island,-  and 
this  evening  you  shall  be  fitted  with  a  convenient  garb, 
and  with  all  things  necessary  for  your  departure."—» 
"  Let  them  dress  me,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  how  they  will; 
for,  howsoever  I  go  clad,  I  shall  still  be  Sancho  Panza."— 
"  That  is  true,"  said  the  duke;  "  but  our  dress  must  be 
suitable  to  the  employment,  or  dignity,  we  are  in:  for  it 
would  be  preposterous  for  a  lawyer  to  be  habited  like  a 
soldier,  or  a  soldier  like  a  priest.  You,  Sancho,  must 
go  dressed  partly  like  a  scholar,  and  partly  like  a  cap- 
tain ;  for,  in  the  island  I  give  you,  arms  are  as  necessary 
as  letters,  and  letters  as  arms."—"  Letters,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  I  know  but  little  of  j  for  I  can  scarcely  say  the 
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Ay  B,  C ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  have  the  Ckristus*  to  be 
a  good  governor;  and,  as  to  arms,  I  shall  handle  such 
as  are  given  me,  till  I  fall,  and  God  be  my  guide."— 
"  With  so  good  a  memory,"  added  the  duke,  "  Sandio 
can  never  err." 

.  By  this  time  Don  Quixote  came  up,  and,  learning  what 
had  passed,  aüd  how  suddenly  Sancho  was  to  depart  to 
his  government,  with  the  duke's  leave,  he  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  his  chamber,  pro» 
posing  to  give  him  advice  how  to  behave  himself  in  his 
employment.  Being  come  into  the  apartment,  lie  shut 
the  door  after  him,  and,  almost  by  force,  made  Sancho 
ait  dawn  by  him,  and,  with  a  composed  voice,  said  to 
him,  "  Infinite  thanks  give  I  to  heaven,,  friend  Sancho, 
that,  first,  and  before  I  have  met  with  any  good  luck 
jpyself,  good  fortune  has  gone  forth  to  meet  and  receive 
you.  I,  who  had  made  over  my  future  good  success  for 
the  payment  of  your  past  services,  find  myself  stiU  at  the 
beginning  of  my  advancement,  whilst  you,  before  th* 
due  time,  and  against  all  rule  of  reasonable  expectation, 
find  yourself  in  full  possession  of  your  wishes.  Others 
bribe,  importune,  solicit,  attend  early,  pray,  persist, 
and,  yet  do  not  obtain  what  they  aim  at»  another  comes, 
and,  without  knowing  how,  or  which  way,  carriles  that 
employment,  or  office,  against  all  other  pretenders. 
And  this  makes  good  the  saying,  In  pretensions  luck  is 
all.  You,  who,  in  respect  to  me,  without  doubt  are  a 
blockhead,  without  rising  early,  or  sitting  up  late,  and 
without  taking  any  pains  at  all,  by  the  air  alone  of  knight- 
errantry  breathing  on  you,  see  yourself,  without  more 
ado,  governor  of  an  island,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no- 
thing. All  this  I  say,  O  Sancho,  that  you  may  not  as- 
cribe the  favour  done  you  to  your  own  merit,  but  give 
thanks,  first  to  heaven,  which  disposes  things  so  sweetly, 
'  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  grandeur  inherent  in  the* 

T  Y  a 
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profession  of  knight-errantry.  Now,  your  heart  being 
disposed  to  believe  what  I  have  been  easing,  be  attentive* 
eon,  to  me,  your  Cato,  who  will  be  your  counsellor, 
your  north  star  and  guide,  to  conduct  tad  steer  you  safe 
into  port,  out  of  that  tempestuous  sea,  wherein  yon  are 
going  to  be  ingulfed-}  for  offices  and  great  employments 
arc  nothing  else  but  «•  profound  gulf  of  cenfastons. 

'*  First,  ray  son,  fear  God;  for¿  to  fefcr  him  is  wis* 
dom,  and,  being  wise,  you  cannot' err. 

tfi  Secondly ,  consider  who  you  were,  and  endeavour 
to  know  yourself,  which  is  the  most  difficult  point  of 
knowledge  imaginable.  The  knowledge  of  yourself  will 
keep  you  from  «puffing  yOumelf  up,  like  the  frog,  who  , 
«trove  to  equal  herself  to  the  6x ;  for  the  consideration  of 
your  having  been  a  swineherd  in  your  own  country  will 
be,  to  the  wheel  of  your  fortune,  like  the  peacock's  ugly 
foétw n~"  True,"  answered  Sancho ;  *<  when  I  was  a  bOy, 
I  kept  *wino$  but  afterwards,  when  I  grew  towards  man, 
I  looked  after  geese,  and  not  after  hogs.  Bftt  this,  me* 
(kinks,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose;  for  all* governors  are 
not  descended  from  the  loins  of  kings*'*— «  Granted,11 
replied  Don  Quixote^  *<  and  therefore  those,  who  are 
jot  ¡of  noble  desteent,  should  accompany  the  gravity  of 
Jbo  offibe  they  bear  with  a  kind  of  gentle  sweetness, 
whitthy  guided  by  prudence,  exempts  them  from  that  ill* 
natural  murmuring  which  no  state  of  Hfe  can  well 
escape.    •'■...  ./•./' 

«  Value  yourself,  Suncfto,  upon  the  meanness  of  your 
fomily,  and  be, not  ashamed  to  own  you  descend  ftom 
peasants ;  for  when  people  see  that  you  yousself  we  not 
ashamed,  nobody  eke  will  endeavour  to  mako  you  so j 
and  think  it  greater  merit  to  be  a  virtuous  mean  man  than 
a  proud  sinners  infinite  is  the  nur^ber  of  those,  who,  born 
of  low  extraction,  hare  risen  to  the  highest  dignities, 
both  papal  and  imperial;  and  of  this  truth  I  could  pfco» 
duce  examples  enough  to  tire  you. 
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.     • 

*'  Look  yon*  Sancha,  if  jm  take  virtue  for  a  mean, 
and  vahie  yourself  upon  doing-  virtuous  actions,  yon  need 
not  eery  lords  and  princes ;  for  blood  is  inherited,  but 
virtue  acquired ;  and  virtue  has  an  intrinsic  wprth  which 
blood  has  not 

"  This  being  «o,  *8  l*  **oily  i»>  if  by  chance  one  of 
your  kindred  «ames  to  see  you  when  you  are  in  your 
itland,  do  not  despise  noratfront  him,  but  receive,  che- 
rish, and  make  much  of  him  $  for,  in  so  doing,  you  will 
please  God,'  who  will  have  nobody  despise  his  \vork- 
maauhip;  and  yon  wilt  act  agreeable  to  nature  well  dis« 
posed*  •■  ■ 

"  If  you  take  your  wife  along  with  you,  (and  U  is  not 
proper  for  those  who  govern  to  be  long  without  one,), 
teabb,  instruct,  and  polish  her  from  her  natutal .  rude* 
ntess;.  for,  many  times,  ail  that  a  discreet  governor  can 
acquire,*  is  dissipated  and  lost  by  an  ill-bred  and  foolish 
woman, 

-  ^  If  you  chance  to  bebrtne  a  widower  (a  thing  which 
may1  happen,)  and  four  station  entitles  you  'to  a  better 
match)  seek  not  stfcbá  oro  as  may  serve  you1  fbr  a  hook 
and  angling-rod,  or  a  friar's  hood  to  receive  alms  in ;  for, 
believe1  me,  whatever  the  judge's  wife  receives,  the  bus* 
band  must' account  for  at  the  general  judgment,  and  shall 
pay  fourfold  after  death  for  what  he  made  no  reckoning 
ofia  Mb  Ufó. 

4Í  Beno^governedby  the  law  of  your  own  will,  which 
is  wont  to  beat  much  sway  With  the  ignorant,  who  pre- 
sume upon  being  discerning, 

44  Let  the  tears  of  the  poor  find  more  compassion,  but 
not  more  justice,  from  you,  than  the  informations  of  the 
rich. 

v  «  Endeavour  to  sift  out  the  truth  amidst  the  presents 
and  promises  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  among  the  sighs  anc| 
importunities  of  the  poor. 
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"  When  equity  can,  and  ought  to,  take  place,  lay 
.not  the  whole  rigour  of  the  law  upon  the  delinquent ;  for 
the  reputation  of  the  rigorous  judge  is  not  better  than  that 
of  the  compassionate  one» 

"  If  perchance  the  rod  of  justice  be  warped  a  little, 
let  it  not  be  by  the  weight  of  a  gift,  but  that  of  mercy. 

"If  it  happens,  that  the  cause  of  your  enemy  comes 
before  you,  fix  not  your  mind  on  the  injury  done  you, 
but  upon  the  merits  of  the  case* 

'  "  Let  not  private  affection  blind  yon  in  another  man's 
cause;  for  the  errors  you  shall  commit  thereby  are  often 
without  remedy,  and,  if  there  should  be  one,  it  will  be 
at  the  expense  both  of  your  reputation  and  fortune. 

"  If  a  beautiful  wompn  comes  to  demand  justice,  turn 
away  your  eyes  from  her  tears,  and  your  ears  from  her 
sighs,  and  consider  at  leisure  the  substance  of  her  request^ 
unless  you  have  a  mind  your  reason  should  be  drowned  in 
her  tears,  and  your  integrity  in  her  sighs. 

"  Him  you  are  to  punish  with  deeds,  do  not  evil-en* 
treat  with  words ;  for  the  pain  of  the  punishment  is  enough 
for  the  wretch  to  bear,  without  the  addition,  of  ill  Ian* 
guáge* 

.  u  In  the  criminal,  who  foils  under  your  jurisdiction, 
consider  the  miserable  man,,  subject  to  the  condition  of 
our*  depraved  \nature;  and,  as  much  as  in  you  lies, 
without  injuring  the  contrary  party,  show  pity  and 
clemency ;  for,  though  the  attributes  of  God  are  all 
equal,  that  of  his  mercy  is  more  pleasing  and  attractive 
in  our  eyes  than  that  of  his  justice. 

"  If,  Sancho,  you  observe  these  precepts  and  these 
rules,  your  days,  will  be  long,  and  your  fome  eternal; 
your  recompense  full,  and  your  felicity  unspeakable* 
You  shall  match  your  children  as  you  please ;  tbtey,  and 
your  grandchildren,  shall  inherit  titles;  you  shall  liv* 
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inpteace,  and  in  favour  with  all  men ;  and,  atthe.endof 
.  your  life,  death  shall  find  you  in  a  sweet  and  mature  old 
age,  and  your  eyes  shall  be  closed  by  the  tender  and 
pious  hands  of  your  grandchildren's  children. 

"  What  I  have  hitherto  taught  you,  Sancho,  are  do- 
cuments for  the  adorning  your  mind ;  listen  now  to  those 
which  concern  the  adornments  of  the  body." 


CHAP.  XLIH. 


Of  the  second  Instructions  Don  Quixote  gave  Sancho 

Panza. 

WHO,  that  had  heard  the  foregoing  discourse  of  Don 
Quixote's,  but  would  have  taken  him  for  a  prudent  and 
intelligent  person?  but,  as  it  has  been  often  said  in  the 
progress  of  this  grand  history,  he  talked  foolishly  only 
when  chivalry  was  the  subject,  and  in  the  rest  of  his  con- 
versation showed  himself  master,  of  a  clear  and  agreeable 
understanding,  insomuch  that  his  actions  perpetually 
betrayed  his  judgment,  and  his  judgment  his  actions. 
But,  in  these  second  instructions  given  to  Sancho,  ht 
showed  a  great  deal  of  pleasantry,  and  pushed  his  discre- 
tion and  his  madness  to  a  high  pitch. 

Sancho  listened  to  him  most  attentively,  endeavouring . 
to  preserve  his  instructions .  in  memory,  like  one  that  in- 
tended io  observe  them:  and,  by  their  means,  he  hoped 
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to  be  safely  delivered  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  govern* 
men*.    Don  Quixote  proceeded,  saying : 

"  As  te  what  concerns  the  government  of  yoms  own 
person  and.  family,  Sancho,  ur  tire  first  place,  I  enjoin 
you  to  be  cleanly,  and  to  pare 'your  nails,  and  not  let 
them  grow,  as  some  do,  whoso  ignorance  has  made  them 
believe  that  Fong  nails  beautify  the  hands;  as  if  that  ex- 
crement and  excrescence  were  a  nail,  whereas  it  is  rather 
the  talon  of  a  lizard-hunting  kestrel ;  a  swinish  and  mon- 
strous abuse ! 

"  Go  not  loose  and  unbuttoned,  Sancho ;  for  a  slovenly 
dress  betokens  a  careless  mind,  unless' the  discomposure 
and  negligence  fair  under  the  article  of  cunning  and  de* 
sign,  as  was  judged  to  be  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar. 

"  Feel  with  discretion  the  pulse  of  what  your  office 
may  be  worth,  and,  if  it  will  afford  your  giving  liveries  to 
your  servants,  give  them  such  as  are'  decent  and  useful, 
rather  than  showy  and  modish »  and  divide  between  your 
servants  and  the  poor;  I  mean  if  you  can  keep  six  pages, 
clothe  but  three,  and  three  of  the  poor ;  and  thus  you  will 
have  pages  for  heave»  and  for  earth  too?  a  new  way  of 
giving  liveries,  which  the  vam-glorioos  never  thought 
of. 

"  Eat  neither  garlic  nor  onion,  lest  people  guesn,  by 
the  smell,  at  your  peasantry.  Waft  leisurely  and  speak 
deliberately;  but  not  so  as  to  seem  to  be  hearkening  to 
yoncmsttfT  for  aH  affectation  is  bad. 

"  Eat  little  at  dinner,  and  less  td,  supper ;  fot  fft* 
health  of  the  whole*  body  is  tempered  in  the  forge  of  Ad 
stomach. 

"  Be  temperate  in  drinking,  considering,  that  excess 
of  wine  neither  keeps  secpets  nor  performs  promises. 

"  Take  heed,  Sancho,  not  to  chew  on  both  sides  of 
yous  mouth  at  once,  nor  to  entct  before  company."— fi  I 
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do  not  iui4eiajla&d  your  erociing,".  qw*b  Sanaba.—"  T> 

enttt,"  asid  Dm  QHijcefe,   «  mema  te  beteh,  a  SUfry 

though  very  sigaftfioaiA  word ;  bmA  tberc£»i|tfOfur  frUft 

people,  have  rcwmiie  to  ifre  Latía,  *pd  i*M*&  of  to 

Wkjb,  tty,  to  ewtf,  a*d  ¡rotad  of  baiehjags,  er*eto? 

tioap  i  aad  though  awe  do  not  understand  ihesa  teym% 

it  fejao  great  matter ;  ¿or»  by  aaa&e*  tbay  wUl  co«nah0N>r 

afar  to  be  wadwtooj  ;  ead  this  is  te  ¿«rich  lanptag*} 

over  which  the  vulgar  and  custom  bear  sway/*— '*  Ifl 

trwtb,  air/'  4*otb;  Saocho*  «  «vaa  of  the  eovnaels  and  in* 

stroctione  I  intaad  to  cany  in  my  tuenwy  sh*U  bo  ti*fa# 

of  r*e¿  belching :  fi>r  i  am  woat  to  dfr  jt  vfty  frequent* 

Iy»"~'< Erecting,  Saaeb»,  andpotbe^&^"  <tatdf>oa 

Quixote. — "  Eructing  it  shall  be  henceforward,  and»  to 

faith,  I  will  not  forget  ty"  qwth  Sancha,  < 

.   «..¡Mlfewtse,  gaud*,  iatctmi*  mt  ia  ff<¥K  dtooww 

tfiaA  nmltítmle  of prorate  yoi*  ave  woat  i  íqr  4tau#h  iw? 

vail*  ire  atoitaeatmeef»  y*u«ftai<kag4bfp9  in  «a  t& 

the  head  and  thouldm,  that  tbey  teem  r*U^  pxofapar- 

peeei  than  aaatenoefl. "-«--«  God  alone  w*r<inrady  ¿bat^! 

qmtb  8aMhoi  i(ifcr  I  hnow  «tore  pcawtb*  tbap  wtt 

ill  aJxiftkt  and*  lihea  I  talk,  (bey  cjowd  90  thtokifito 

my  mouth,  that  they  jostle  which  shall  get  out  first  t  k  but 

.  my  tongue  Umm  owt  the  first  it  meets,  tbeqgb  tt  be  *ot 

atvggrs  very  |*t,  .  Bui,  for  the  fittepe»  I  wiU  teJt*  bwd 

to«Mer  tuoh  aa  became  the  gravity  of  mi  places  f^r  ** 

a  plentiful  house  supper  it  400*  ^fattedtf*  and*  ##  ¿tet 

e«ted*e*  *oNfe*¿>*  <aed>  ¿fc  tíut  tef  *A*  r*&ifufi*¿<&ej 

sad,  FojjwtftfMiiUa  «par^  refwfji^gww*.'^*;^* 

sttj»g  on  your  preverla,  nobody  is  gmg*bfN&  to  bfode* 
ym+  My  mother  strips  we,  and  i  tear  o^  Ia*Mr*qH> 
tag you  to  ahstafc  from  proverbs,  andean Matf  jpfe 
paurfoitb  a  Utoay  «f  tbe»>  which  statue  wttb  wfcafc  ** 
«re  ape*  aa  *wfe  aa  Ow  ***  iéfatiidfm  wpqpfV 
ypLt  u.  z  z 
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Look  yon,  Sandio,  I  do  not  say  a  proverb  is  amiss, 
when  skilfully  applied ;  but  to  accumulate,  ahd  string 
them  at  ritf  om,  rdnAcrs  a  discourse  flat  and  low. 

; "  When  you  are  on  horseback,  sit  not  leaning»  yew 
body  backwards  over  your  saddle,  nor  carry  your  legs 
stiff,  stretched,  and  straddling  from  the  horsefa  belly; 
nor  yet  dangle  them  so,  as  if  you  were  'still  upon  Dapple ; 
for  sitting  a  horse  makes  some  look  like  gentlemen,  ethers 
like  grooms. 

•  "  Let  yourslfefep  bé  modérate,  far  he  who'  is  not  up 
with  the  sun,  does  not  enjoy  the  day ;  and  take  notice, 
O  Sancho,  that  diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  fortsfte, 
and  sloth,  her  opposite,  never  reached  the  end  of  a  good 
wish.     .  '-  m       r 

"  The  last  article  of  advice  I  shall  at  this  timo  give 
you,  though  it  concerns  net  the  adorning  of  the  body, 
yet  I  would  have  you  beat  it  careful^  in  mind ;  for  I 
believe  it  will  be  of  no  less  use  te  you  than  those  I  have 
already  given  you.  It  is  this.  Never  set  yourself  im  de- 
cide contorts  about  families,  at  least  by  comparing  them, 
¿hice  perforce  one  must  have  the  advantage  5  and  he  who 
it1  postponed  will  hate  you,  an^he  who  is  preferred  will 
Attti reward  you. 

*"*'  Your  habif  shall  be  breeches  and  stockings,  along* 
¿oaf,  and  a  cloke  somewhat  longe* ;  but  for  trousers  cir 
tfiuik-hose,  think  not  of  them,  for  they  are  not  becoming 
either  to  cavaliers  or  governors . 

. "  This  is  all,  that  occurs  to  me  at  preseflt,  by  way  of 
adtice  to  you ;  as  time  goes  on,  and  according  to  the  oc- 
casions',' such  shall  my  instructions  be,  provided  you  take 
¿are  to  inform  me  of  the  date  of  your  affairs."— *<  Sir," 
answered  Sancho,  "  I  see  very  well,  that  all  your  wfcr- 
Áip  has  been  saying  is  good,  holy,  and  profitable:  but 
what  good  will  it  do  me,  if  I  remember  nothing  of  it?  It 
is  tnpe,  I  shall  not  forget  what  you  have  said  a^ontnot 
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letting  my  nail*  grow,  and  about  marrying  again  if;  I 
may  t  but  fot  yourother  gallimaufries,  quirfc^and  quib> 
leto*  I  neither  do*  nor  «ver  shall  remember  any  more  of 
them  than  of  last  jtear's  clouds;  and  therefore  it  trilt.be 
necessary  to  gire  me  them  in  writing ;  far  though  I  lean 
neither  read  nór  write,  I  vfili  gire  them  to  my  confessor; 
that  he  may  incaleré  them  idto  me  whenever  there  shaU 
be  need."— "Ah!  sinner  that  I  ami"  answered  Don 
Quixote;  "how  ill  does  it  look  in  a  governor  not  tobe 
able  to  read  or  write:  jbr  you  must  know,  O  Sancho* 
that  for  a  man  not  to*  know  how  to  read,  or  to  be  left* 
handed,  implies  one  of  these  two  things;  either  tfcatfo 
sprung  from  Very  mean  or  low  parents,  or  that  he  «was-  so 
untoward  and  pervetne,  that  no  goool  «ouWL  be  beaten  iiH 
to  him»  It  is  a  very  great  defect  you,  oeaiy  with  you# 
and,  therefore*  1  wpuld  by  all  means  ¿aveyou  loom  té 
write  your  name,  if  possible*"— u  Lean  sign  my  nam* 
very  well,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  for  when  I  was  steward 
of  the  brotherhood,  in  our  village,  I  learned  to  make  oer* 
tain  characters,  like  the  marks  upon  a  Wool-pack,  whitth* 
I  was  told,  speh  my  name:  but,  at  the  worst,  I  can  pre* 
tend  my  right-hand  is  lame,  and  make  another  sign  lot 
met  for  there  is  a  remedy  for  every  thing  but  death  ;-and> 
I>  having  the  command  of  the  staff,  will  do  what  I  please; 
Besides,  he  whose  lather  is  mayor*  &c»  you  know;  and 
I  being  a  governor,  >  ám  surely  something  more  than 
mayor.  Let  them  come  and  play  at  bo-peep.  Ay,  ay, 
let  them  alight  andhackbite  me :  they  may  come  for  wool 
and  be  sent  back  .shorn ;  and*  whom  God  loves,  his 
bouse  smells  savoury  to  him;  and,  the  rich  man's  bUuv 
drts  pass  for  maxims  in  the  world;  and  I  being  a  go* 
vernor,  and  consequently  rich,  and  bountiful  to -boot,  as 
I  intend  to  be,  nobody  will  see  my  defects*  No,  no,  get 
youridf  honey,  and  downs  wfll  have  flies.  As  much  as" 
yoift  hfcve»  so  much  you  are  worth,  saidmy  granara;  and 
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tirare  if  no  revenging  yaatself  npoa  a  rich  aam/V-**  Ob! 
43od'teq£  tight  payout"  ericdoatlioiiQobaate  atihis 
iastaat;  *»xty  tbomaüd  derib' tafae  y*a  end  yotfr  pea» 
wfcilet  yonkavabeea  stringing  of  thete this  4*11  knr, 
tad  pattiog  ia«  t<r  the  tack0*  with  every  out  of  tkesa. 
Ütfce  m^  word  for  it,  these  prorerha  will  ode  day  bring 
youtothegattowtr  u|»ntkeiik«ecoiiiityoOTflKAfecte  vill 
-  strip  yoa  ef  your  govertufceat,  brai  least  compireagaimt 
y+n.  Tell  die  where  you  and  tbent»  igwsnfnt,  or  bs*r 
apply  you  than,  dmce  ?  For  my  «mi  part,  to  utter  tot 
one»  and  apply  it  property,  I  sweat  and  labrar  as  if  I 
weft  diiftriaa*" 

«  Bdb«e  God,  mnbr  <rf  mine/'  replied  Saaehs» 
«5^urwor*k^«»pl«iisofTefy  triflr».  Why  the  do. 
«il  sjfe  you  ¿aagry  that  I  «aba  we  e€iny  ora,  goods?  At 
1  hare  n*  other,  nor  airy  stocky  ha*  prefr eibe  «psta  ¿se» 
*etbs  r  and  jast  now  I  haw  fear  Iba*  pMMnt  themselves 
£at  to  «he  purpose,  aod  fit  Ktepea*  in  a  pannier*:  but 
I  will  a*t  praiaae  then*  far,  itefcebp  eikooo  wall  » 
catted  Saacho*."~«  That  yo«  wfll  natter  do»  Sanaba," 
saM  DocrQabtote;  "  for  yoaai*  safe  from  kbtpiag  si* 
knee  well,  that  ye*  ait  an  arcánÉ  psatd-apace,  andaa 
temal  babble  But,  far  aftthat,  I  would  frá  boo**  bat 
iba»  pro*svbs  Moaned  to  you  jast  now,  so  pat  to  the 
parpase?  fori  have  beea  running  after  my  own  uMsjanty, 
wbtehr»  a  pretty  good  efceyond  1  csaitjrfah  of  nfsW— 
"  Caif  them  be  tetter,"  quo*  Saoebo,  «  Ihán, .  Jfener 
tomiure  tromrjtogm  between  two  •fcpciaeáfc  ;  arid,  4r  gaf 
•utoff*$h**s*;whmt  uouid  yam  úate  mica  my*>$ef 
Tkere  it  m  ibpsjr*  and,  Whstftet  ike  püchét  kk*  ti* 
tftm¿,  or  the  *one  h*s  4k*  pusher,  ü  *s  bid  f*r  4é* 
pitehtr:  ¿A  whfek  fitto  fc  haft,  ¿tamaa  tents* 
*ttb  Ms  governor  ér  bis  gorttaor.9*  afcbstitata»  \  ItaJtft 
will  eme  off  by  <the  waitt,  like  Way  wboriapiUfe  ifasgar 
t*tw**»  *ao  qp*4oeth  *  tat  tboagh  ihty  Ac  «* 
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teeth,  so  they  be  tocth,  it  matte*  not.  Te  what  ago. 
veraorssys,  there  is  no  reply  ing ;  for  it  is  like,  ¿fee  jro* 
•at  o/aay  Amu*,  whtá  bminzss  hace  you  with  my  wife  * 
Then,  as  to  the  stead  and  the  pitcher,  a  blind  man  may 
see  into  it.  So  tint  he,  who  see»  a  mote  in  another  man's 
eye,  should  araUook  t»  the  beam  in  his  own ;  thai  it  may 
art  be  arid  nf  him,  4he  dead  woman  was  alniid  of  hat 
tbdt  was  flayed:  aad  your  worship  knows  well,  that  the 
firfftnaws  more  ia  his«wn  house  than  the  wise  in  ana* 
tfcerjMii'fl*"-^  Not  so,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quix- 
ote: "  the  fool  knows  nothing  either  in  his  own  house  ok 
another's;  for  knowledge  is  not  a  structure  to  be  erected 
upon  so  shallow  a  foundation  as  folly.  And  so  much  for 
that,  Sancho ;  for  if  you  govern  ill,  yours  will  be  the 
fault,  but  the  shame  will  be  mine.  But  I  comfort  myself 
that  I  have  done  my  duty  in  advising  you  as  seriously  and 
as  discreetly  as  I  possibly  could :  and  so  I  am  acquitted 
both  of  my  obligation  and  my  promise.  God  speed  you, 
Sanche,  aad  govern  you  in  your  government,  aad  deliver 
me  from  a  ¿uspickm  I  have,  that  you  will  turn  the  whole 
island  topsy-turvy :  which  I  might  prevent,  by  letting 
¿he  duke  know  what  you  are,  and  telling  him  that  all 
that  paunch  gut  and  little  caret»  of  thine  is  nothing  bat 
a  sackfuji  of  proverbs  and  sly  remark3ln~"  Sir,"  replied 
gancho,  "  *f  your  worship  thinks  1  am  not  fit  for  this  go* 
vernjteat,  I  tenounoe  it  Aora  this  moment;  for  Move  the 
littfe  black  of  the  nail  of  my  soul  better  than  my  whole 
bed/ ;  aad  plain.  Sancho  can  live  as  well  upon  bread  aad 
onion,  a»  governor  Sancha  upon  capon  and  partridge. 
.  Betides»  while  we  art  asleep,  the  great  and  tie  small. 
Hit  poor  and  the  rich,  aoe  all  equal.  And  if  your  wor« 
fblp  reboots,  you  will  find  it  was  you  that  put  me  upon 
the  *****  of  governing;  for  I  know  no  more  of  the  go- 
tarammt  *f  timé»  than  a  bastard;  and  if  you  fancy  the 
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devil  will  have  me  if  I  am  a  governor,  I  had  rather  gf 
Sancho  to  heaven  than  a  governor  to  hell."—"  Before 
God,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  for  those  bit  word» 
of  yours  I  think  you  deserve  to  be  governor  of  a  thousand 
islands.  You  are  good-natured,  without  which  no  know* 
ledge  is  of  any  value.  Pray  to  God,  and  endeavour  not 
tb  err  in  your  intention ;  I  mean,  always  take  care  to  have 
affirm  purpose  and  design  of  doing  right  in  whatever  bu- 
siness occurs  ;  for  heaven  constantly  favours  a  good  in* 
tent  ion»  And  so  let  us  go  to  dinner;  for  I  believe  the 
lord  and  lady  stay  for  us/' 


CtoAP.  XLIV, 


How  Sancho  Pdnsá  was  carried  to  his  Goternmekt,  ana 
of  the  strange  Jdvéüturé  which  bejel  Dan  Quistóle  in 
the  Castle* 

We  are  told,  that,  in  the  original  of  this  history,  it  is 
said,  Cid  Hamete  coming  to  write  this  chapter,  the  in* 
terpreter  did  not  translate  it  as  he  had  written  it;  whfeh 
was  a  kind  of  complaint  the  Moor  made  of  himself,  for 
having  undertaken  a  history  so  dry  and  so  oonfined  as 
that  of  Don  Quixote,  thinking  he  must  be  always  falfr*»g 
of  him  and  Sancho,  without  daring  to  launch  into  digres* 
sion  or  episodes  of  more  weight  and  entertainment.  And 
he  said,  that,  to  have  his  invention,  his  hand,  and  his 
pen,  always  tied  down  to  write  upon  one  subject  only, 
and  to  speak  by  the  mouths  of  few  characters,  was  an  fat» 
supportable  toil,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  authors  and 
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that,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he  had,  in  the  first 
part,  made  use  of  the  artifice  of  introducing  novels,  such 
as  that  of  the  "  Curious  Impertinent,"  and  that  of  the 
"  Captive;9'  which  are  in  a  manner  detached  from  the 
history;  though  most  of  what  is  delated  in  that  part  are 
accidents1  which  happened  to  Don  Quixote  himself,  and 
could  not  be  omitted.  He  also  thought,  as  he  tells  us, 
that  many  readers,  carried  away  by  their  attention  to 
Don  Quixote's  exploits,  could  afford  none  to  the  novels, 
and  would  either  run  them  over  in  haste,  or  with  disgust, 
not  considering  how  fine  and  artificial  they  were  in  them- 
selves,  as  would  have  been  very  evident,  had  they  been 
published  ¿epkrately,  without  being  tacked  to  the  extra- 
vagancies of  Don  Quixote  and  the  simplicities  of  Sancho. 
And  therefore,  in  this  second '^art,  he  would  introduce  no 
loose  nor  unconnected  novels ;  but  only  some  episodes, 
resembling  them,  and  such  as  flow  naturally  from  such 
events  'as  the  truth  offers;  and  even  these  with  great  limi- 
tation, Mid  in  no  more  words  than  are  sufficient  to  express 
them:  and,  since  he  restrains  and  confines  himself  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  narration,  though  with  ability, 
genius,  and  understanding,  sufficient  to  treat  of  the  whole 
universe,  he  desires  his  pains  may  not  be  under- valued,1 
bit  that  he  may  receive  applause,  not  for  what  he  writes, 
but  what  he  has  omitted  to  write :  and  then  he  goes  on 
with  his  history,  saying: 

Don  Quixote,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  he  gave  the 
instructions  to  Sancho,  gave  them  him  in  writing,  that  he 
might  gel  somebody  to  «ead  them  to  him  r  but  scarcely 
had  he  delivered  them  to  Sancho,  when  he  dropped  them , 
and  they  fell  into  the  duke's  bands,  who  communicated 
them  to  the  duchess .;  and  they  both  admired  afresh  at  the 
madness  and  capacity  of  Don  Quijroté;  and  so,  going  on 
with  their  jest,  that  evening  they  dispatched  Sancho  with 
a  large  retinue  to  the  place  which,  to  him,  was  to  be  an 
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kland.  Tfac  person  who  bad  the  management  of  the  btf« 
siqess  waa  a  steward  of  tbednke's,  a  mem  of  pleasantry 
and  discretion,  (for  there  can  be  bo  true  pleasantry  with- 
out discretion,)  and  who  had  already  personated  the 
Countess  Trifaldi  with  the  humour  already  related;  and 
with  these  qualifications,  and  the  instructions  of  hia  lord 
and  lady  how  to  behave  to  Sancho,  he  performed  his  ¡mi 
to  admiration.  Now  it  fell  out,  that  Sancho  no  tpoter 
cast  his  eyes  on  this  same  steward,  but  he  fancied  he  saw 
in  his  face  the  very  feature»  of  the  Trifaldi ;  and»  turning 
ip  his  master,  he  said,  "  Sir,  either  the  devil  shall  ran 
away  with  me  from  the  place  where  I  stand  for  aalwurtst 
man*  and  a  believer,  or  your  worship  shall  confess  to  me, 
that  the  countenance  of  this  same  steward  of  the  duke's  is 
the  very  same  with  that  «f  the  Afflicted."  Don  QttUote 
beheld  him  attentively,  and,  having  viewed  him»  said  to 
Sancho,  "  There  is  no  need  of  the  devil's  runnfeg  away 
with  you,  Sancho,  either  as  an  honest  man  or  a  believer* 
for,  though  I  know  not  what  yon  mean,  I  see  pbunjy  4he 
steward's  face  is  the  same  with  the  Afllicted**»/*nd  yet 
the  steward  is  not  the  Aflfctedi  for  that  would  imply* 
palpable  contradiction.  But  this  is  no  tisae  to  enter  into 
these  inquiries,  which  would  involve  us  to  a»  irtricato 
labyrinth.  Believe  me,  friend,  we  ought  earnestly  to 
pray  to  our  Lord  to  deliver  ua  from  wicked  wizards  and 
enchanters.1' — "  It  is  no  jesting  matter,  sir,"  replied 
Sancho ;  "  for  I  heard  him  speak  before^  and  naethooght 
the  Trifaldi'a  voice  sounded  iqmy  ears.  Well,  I  say  a» 
more;  but  J  will  not  feu  W  b#  upon  the vmfefe  heuodba* 
ward,  to  see  whether  Í  $an  diacorcr  any  other  sign  to 
confirm  or.  remove  my  suspicion.' ^—"  Do  so,  Sancho,'1 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "  and  give  me  advine  ef  all  yaa, 
discover  in  this  afiair,  and  all  that  happens  to  ynu  in 
your  government." 
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At  length  Sancho  set  out  with  a  groat  number  of  follow* 
ers.  He  vas  habited  like  one  of  the  gown,  having  on  a 
wide  sujrtoat  of  murrey-coloured  camlet,  with  a  oap  of 
the  same,  and  mounted,  a  la  gineta  *,  upon  a  mule.  And 
behind  him,  by  the  duke's  order,  wus  led  his  Dapple, 
with  ass-like  furniture,  all  of  flaming  fine  silk.  Sancho 
turned  back  his  head  every  now  and  then  to  look  at  his 
ass,  wiih  whose  company  he  was  so  delighted,  that  he 
would  not  have  changed  conditions  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany* 

At  taking  leave  of  the  dake  and  duchess,  he  kissed 
their  hands,  and  begged  his  master's  blessing,  which  he 
gave  with  tears,  and  Sancho  received  blubbering»  Now, 
loving 'reader,  let  honest  Sancho  depart  in  peace,  and  in 
a  good  hour,  and  expect  two  bushels  of  laughter  fro» 
the  acconnts  how  he  demeaned  hiqaself  in  his  employ- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  attend  to  what  befel  his  mas» 
terthat  night;  which,  if  it  does  not  make  yon  laugh, 
you  will  at  least  open  your  lips  with  the  grin  of  a  am** 
key :  for  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  must  be  cele- 
brated either  with  admiration  or  laughter. 

It  is  related,  then,  that  scascely  wás  Sancho  deputed, 
when  Don  Quixote  began  to  regret  his  own  solitary  con- 
dition, and,  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have  recalled 
tfie  commission,  and  taken  the  government  from  him,  he 
would  certainly  have  done  it.  The  duchess  jkmr  per- 
ceived his  melancholy,  add  asked  him  why  he  was  so 
sad:  if  for  the  absence  of  Sancho,  there  were  squires, 
duennas,  and  damsels,  enough  in  her  house,  ready  to 
serve  him  to  his  heart's  desire.  "  It  is  true,  madam," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  I  ant  concerned  for  San* 
eho's  absence;  but  that  is  not  the  principal  cause  that 
makes  me  appear  sad;  and,  of  all  your  excellency's  kind 
offers,'  I  accept  and  choose  that  only  of  the  good  will, 
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with  which  they  are  tendered ;  and  for  the  rest  I  humbly 
beseech,  your,  excellency,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
content  and  permit  that  I  alone  may  wait  upon  myself  in 
my  chamber."*—"  Truly,  Signer  Don  Quixote/'    said 
the  dpchess,  "  it  must  not  be  so,  but  you  shall  be  served 
by  four  of  my  damsels,  all  beautiful  as  flowers."—"  To 
me,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  they  will  not  Ue  flowers, 
but  very  thorns,  pricking  me  to  the  soul:  they  shall  no 
more  come  into  ray  chamber,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  than 
they  shall  fly.  *  If  your  grandeur  would  continue  your  fa- 
vours tome,  without  my  deserving  them,,  suffer  me  to  be 
alone,  and  let  me  serve  myself  within  my  own  doors,  that 
I  may  keep  a  wall  betwixt  my  passions  and  my  modesty : 
a  practice  I  would  not  forego  for  all  your  highness's  libe- 
rality towards  me.     In  short,   I  will  sooner  lie  in  my 
clothes,  than  consent  to  let  any  body  help  to  undress 
me.'9 — "  Enough,   enough,    Signor  Don  Quixote,"  re- 
plied the  duchess:  "  I  promise  you  I  will  give  orders 
that  not  so  much  as  a  fly  shall  enter  your  chamber,  much 
less  a  damsel*    I  would  by  no  means  be  accessory  to  the 
violation  of  Signor  Don  Quixote's  decency ;  for,  by  what 
I  can  perceive,  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  many  virtues 
is. his  modesty»    Your  worship,  sir,  may  undress  and 
dress  by  yourself,  your  own  way,  when  and  how  you 
please ;  for  nobody  shall  hinder  you,  and  in  your  cham- 
ber you  will  find  all  the  necessary  utensils;  so  that  you 
may  sleep  with  the  doors  locked,  and  no  natural  want 
need  oblige  you  to  open  them.    A  thousand  ages  live  the 
grand  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and  be  her  name  extended 
over  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  for  meriting  the  love  of 
so  valiant  and  so  chaste  a  knight :  and  may  indulgent  hea- 
ven, infuse  into  the.  heart  of  Sancho  Panza,  our  governor, 
*  disposition  to  finish  his  whipping  speedily,  that  the 
world  may  agaia  enjoy  the  beauty  of  so  great  a  lady!'* 
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To  which  Don  Quixote  said,  "  Your  highness  has  spoken 
1  like  yourself,  and  froiti  the  mouth  of  such  good  ladies 
nothing  that  is  bad  can  proceed :  and  Dulcinea  will  be 
more  happy,  and  more  known  ift  the  world,  by  die 
praises  your  grandeur  bestows  on  her,  than  by  these  of 
the  most  eloquent  on  earth." — <'  Signor  Don  Quixote, '* 
replied  the  duchess^  "  the  hour  of  supper  draws  near, 
and  the  duke  may  be  staying  for  us:  come,  sir,  let  us 
sup,  and  to  bed  betimes;  for  your  yesterday's  journey 
from  Candaya  was  not  so  short,  but  it  must  have  some- 
what fatigued  you."—"  Not  at  all,  madam,"  answered 
Don  Quixote ;  "  for  I  can  safely  swear  to  your  excellen- 
cy, that  in  all  my  life  I  never  bestrid  a  soberer  beast,  nor 
of  an  easier  pace,  than  Clavileno;  and  I  cannot  imagine 
what  possessed  Malambruno  to  part  with  so  swift  and  so 
gentle  a  steed,  and  burn  him  so,  without  more  ado*" — 
u  We  may  suppose,"  answered  the  duchess,  "  that,  re- 
penting of  the  mischief  he  had  done  to  the  Trifaldi  and 
her  companions,  and  to  other  persons,  and  of  the  iniqui- 
ties he  had  committed  as  a  wizard  and  an  enchanter,  he 
had  a  mind  to  destroy  all  the  instruments  of  his  art,  and 
as  the  principal,  and  that  which  gave  him  the  most  dis- 
quiet, by  having  carried  him  up  and  down  from  country 
to  country,  he  burnt  Clavileno ;  and  thus,  with  his  ashes, 
tad  the  trophy  of  the  parchment,  has  eternalized  the  va- 
lour of  the  grand  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  Don 
Quixote  gave  thanks  afresh  to  the  duchess,  and,  when 
he  had  supped,  he  retired  to  his  chamber  alone,  not  con- 
senting to  let  any  body  come  in  to  wait  upon  him;  só 
afraid  was  he  of  meeting  with  temptations  to  move  or  force 
him'  to  transgress  that  modest  decency  he  had  preserved' 
1  towards  his  lady  Dulcinea ;  bearing  always  in  mind  the 
chastity  of  Amadis,  the  flower  and  mirror  of  knights-er- 
rant   He  shut  his  door  after  him,  and  by  the  light  of 
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«wo  wax  caadles,  piriied  off  lib  clothes,  and,  at  Grip- 
ping off  his  stockings,  (O  mishap  unworthy  of  such  a 
personage!)  forth  bnrst,  not  sighs,  nor  any  thing  else 
that  might  dif*redit  his  ekanliness,  but  some  two  dozen 
stitches  of  a  stocking,  which  made  it  resemble  a  lattice* 
Window.  The  good  gentleman  was  extremely  afflicted, 
and  would  have  given  an  ounce  ot  silver  to  have  had 
there  a  drachm  of  green  silk;  I  say  green,  because  his 
stockings  were  green , 

Here  Benengeli  exclaims,  and,  writing  on,  says,  «  O 
poverty !  poverty  I  I  cannot  imagine  what  moved  the 
great  Cordovan  poet  to  call  thee  '  a  holy  thankless  gift.* 
I,  though  a  Moor,  know  very  well,  by  the  intercourse  I 
have  had  with  the  Christians,  that  holiness  consists  in 
oharftty,  humility,  faith,  obodierffce,  and  poverty.  But, 
for  all  that,  I  say,  a  man  mast  have  a  great  share  of  the 
gmce  of  God,  who  can  bring  himself  to  be  contented  with 
poverty ,  unless  it  be  that  kind  of  it,  of  which  one  of  their 
greatest  taints  speaks,  saying,  Pastas  all  things  **  w* 
possessing  them.  And  this  is  called  poverty  in  spirit. 
But  thou,  O  second  poverty  1  (which  is  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of,)  why  dost  thou  choose  to  pinch  gentlemen,  and 
¿meh  as  are  wtU-bom>  rather  than  other  people  ?  Why 
dost  thou  force  them  to  cobble  their  shoes,  and  to  wear 
-one  button  of  their  coats  of  silk,  one  of  hair,  and  one  of 
glass  i  Why  must  their  rufs  be,  for  the  most  part,  ill- 
ironed,  and  worse  starched  ?" — By  Chis  you  may  see  the 
«ntiquity  of  the  use  of  rufs  and  starch.  Then  he  gays  on : 
f<  Wretched  well-horn  gentleman!  vrho  is  administering 
jelly-hrotha  to  his  honour,  while  he  is  starving  his  car* 
cass,  dining  with  his  door  looked  «pon  him,  and  making 
a  hypocrite  of  hia  toothpick,  with  which  he  walks  out  io- 
ta the  street,  afte*  having  eaten  nothing  to  oblige  him  to 
this  cleaa*i*e6s,    Wretched  he,  I  «ay,  whose  skittish 
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honour  is  aforay¿  ready  to  start,  apprehensive  that  every 
body  gees,  a  league  off,  the  patch  upon  hit  shoe,  t*te 
sweating-through  of  his  hat,  the  threadhareness  of  hit 
plake,  and  the  hunger  of  his  stomach !" 

All  these  melancholy  reflections  recurred  to  Don  Qui** 
ote'»  thoughts  upon  the  rent  in  his  stocking:  but  hia  ccpn* 
fort  was,  that  Sancho  had  left  him  behind  a  pair  of  tra* 
veiling  hoots,  which  he  resolved  to  put  on  next  day* 
Finally,   he  laid  himself  down,   pensive  and  heavy» 
hearted,  as  well  for  lack  of  Sancho,  as  for  the  irreparable 
misfortune  of  his  stocking,  whose  stitches  he  would  gladly 
have  darned,  though  with  silk  of  aabther  eokmrt  which 
h  one  of  the  greatest  signs  of  misery  -a  gentleman  can  give 
in  the  course  of  his  tedious  neediness»    He  put  out  the 
lights :  the  weather  was  hot,  and  he  could  not  sleep:  he 
got  out  of  bed,  and  opened  the  casement  of  a  giale«win» 
dow,  which  looked  into  a  foe  garden,  and,  at  opening 
it,  he  perceived  and  heard  somebody  walking  and  talking 
•  in  the  garden.    He  aet  himself  to  listen  attentively ;  and 
those  below  raised  their  voice  so  high,  that  be  could  dis- 
tinguish these  words:  "  Press  me  not,  O  Emerencia,  to 
•Aug ;  foe  you  know,  ever  since  ttys  stranger  came  into  this 
Oastle,  and  my  eyes  beheld  him,  I  cannot  sing,  but  weep* 
Besides,  my  lady  sleeps  not  sound,  and  I  would  not  have 
her  find  us  here  for  all  the  treasure  of  the  world.    But 
suppose  she  should  sleep,  and  not  awake,  my  singing 
will  still  be  in  vain,  if  this  new  iEneas,  who  is  arrived  in 
my  territories  to  leave  me  forlorn,  sleeps  on,  and  awakes 
not  to  hear  it." — "  Do  not. fancy  so,  dear  Altisidora," 
answered  the  other;  "  for  doubtless  the  duchess,  and 
every  body  else  in  the  house,  is  asleep,  excepting  the 
master  of  your  heart  and  disturber  of  your  repose :  for 
even  now  I  heard  him  open  his  casement,  and,  without 
doubt,  he  must  be  awake*     Sing,  my  afflicted  creature, 
in  a  low  and  sweet  voice,  to  the  sound  of  your  harp ; 
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and,  if  the  duchess  should  hear  us,  we  will  plead  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  weather./' — "  This  is  not  the  point,  O 
JBmcrencia,"  answered  Altisidora,  "  but  that  I  am  afraid 
my  song  should  betray  my  heart,  and  so  I  may  be  taken 
for  a  light  longing  hussy  by  tliose  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  powerful  effects  of  love.  But  come  what  will : 
better  a  blush  in  the  face,  than  a  blot  in  the  heart ;"  and 
presently  she  began  to  touch  a  harp  most  sweetly  ;  which 
Den  Quixote  hearing,  he  was  surprised;  and  in  that  in- 
stant came  into  his  mind  an  infinite  number  of  adventures 
of  the  like  kind,  of  casements,  grates,  and  gardens,  sere- 
nades, courtships,  and  fainting»  away,  of  which  he  had 
read  in  his  idle  books  of  chivalry.  He  straight  imagined 
that  some  damsel  of  the  duchess's  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and  that  modesty  obliged  her  to  conceal  her  passion. 
He  was  a  little  afraid  of  being  captivated,  but  resolved  in 
his  own  thoughts  not  to  yield;  and  so,  commending  him- 
self with  all  his  soul  and  with  all  might  to  his  mistress 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  he  determined  to  listen  to  the  mu- 
sic ;  and,  to  let  them  know  he  was  there,  he  gave  a  feigned 
sneeze;  at  which  the  damsels  were  not  a  little  glad,  de- 
siring nothing  more  than  that  Don  Quixote  should  hear 
them.  Now  the  harp  being  tuned  an(J  put  in  order,  Alti- 
sidora began  this  song. 

SONG. 
Gentle  knight,  La  Mancba's  glory, 
Fam'd  in  ne? er-dying  story ; 
Of  a  purer,  finer,  mould, 
.  Than  Arabia's  finest  gold: 
Tbou  that  in  thy  downy  bed, 
Wrapt  in  Holland  sheets,  art  laid, 
And  with  ottt-stretch'd  legs  art  yawning,        , 
Or  asleep  tiU  morrow's  dawning: 
Hear  a  woeful  maid  complaining, 
Who  must  die  by  thy  disdaining, 
Since  thy  eyes  have  seorchM  her  soul, 
And  have  burnt  it  to  a  coot 
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If  the  aim  of  thy  adventures 

In  relieving  damsels  enters, 

Canst  thou  wound  a  tender  maid, 

And  refuse  thy  wonted  aid  > 

Tell,  O  tell  me,  I  conjure  thee, 

(So  may  heav'nly  help  secure  thee,) 

Wert  thou  born  where  lions  roar 

On  remotest  Afric's  shore  ? 

Wert  thou  some  bleak  mountain's  care, 

And  did'st-sack,  thy  nurse»  a  bear? 

Fair  Dulcinny,  tall  and  slender» 

Well  may  boast  thy  heart's  surrender, 

Since  those  charms  must  stand  eonfest, 

That  could  tame  a  tiger's  breast: 

And  henceforth  she  shall  be  known 

From  the  Tagus  to  the  Rhone. 

Could  I  take  Dulcinny's  place, 

And  but  swap  with  her's  my  face, 

Oh !  I'd  give  my  Sunday's  suit, 

And  fring'd  petticoat  to  boot. 

Happy  she,  that,  in  those  arms     • 

Clasp'd,  enjoys  thy  manly  charms. 

Or  but,  sitting  by  thy  bed, 

Chafes  thy  feet,  or  rubs  thy  head ! 

Ah  !  I  wish  aad  ask  too  much: 

liet  me  but  thy  great  toe  touch ; 

'Twere  to  humble  me  a  blessing, 

And  reward  beyond  expressing. 

Oh)  bow  1  would  lavish  riches, 

Satin  vests,  and  damask  breeches, 

To  adorn  and  dress  my  dear ! 

Oh !  what  night-caps  he  should  wear ! 

I'm  a  virgin,  neat  and  clean, 

And,  in  faith,  not  quite  fifteen  ; 

Tall  and  strait,  and  very  sound. 

And  my  ringlets  brush  the  ground. 

Though  my  mouth  be  somewhat  wide,  * 

In  my  coral  teeth  I  pride ; 

And  the  flatness  of  my  nose 

Here  for  finish'd  beauty  goes. 

How  I  sing,  I  need  not  say, 

If  perchance  thou  hear'st  this  lay.  i 

These,  and  twenty  graces  raore-a, 

Court  thee  to  Altfridora, 
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Here  ended  the  song  of  the  sore- wounded  AUisidora, 
and  began  the  alarm  of  the  courted  Don  Quixote^  who, 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  said  within  himself,  "  Why  am  I 
so  unhappy  a  knight-errant,  that  no  damsel  can  see  me 
but  she  must  presently  fall  in  love  with  me ?  Why  is  the 
peerless  Dulcinea  so  unlucky,  that  she  must  not  be  suf- 
fered singly  to  enjoy  this  my  incomparable  constancy  ? 
Queens!  what  would  you  have  with  her?  Empresses! 
why  do  you  persecute  her?  Damsels  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen!  why  do  ye  plague  her?  Leave,  leave  the  poor 
creature ;  let  her  triumph,  glory,  and  plume  herself  in 
the  lot,  which  love  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  conquest  of 
my  heart,  and  the  surrender  of  my  soul.  Take  notice, 
enamoured  multitude,  that  to  Dulcinea  alone  I  am  paste 
and  sugar,  and  to  all  others  flint:  to  her  I  am  honey,  and 
to  the  rest  of  ye  aloes.  To  me  Dnlciacaalone  is  beautiful, 
discreet,  lively,  modest,  and  well-born ;  and  the  rest  of 
her  sex  foul,  foolish,  fickle,  and  base-born.  To  be  hers, 
and  hers  alone,  nature  threw  me  into  the  world.  Let 
AUisidora  weep  or  sing ;  let  the  lady  despair,  op  whose 
account  I  was  buffeted  in  the  castle  of  the  enchanted 
Moor6».  Boiled  or  roasted,  Dulcí nea's  I  must  be,  clean, 
well-bred,  and  chaste,  in  spite  of  all  the  necromantic 
powers  on  earth."  This  said,  he  clapped-to  the  case- 
ment, and,  in  despite  and  sorrow,  as  if  some  great  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  him,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed; 
where  at  present  yrc  will  leave  him,  to  attend  the  great 
Sancho  Panza,  who  is  desirous  of  beginning  his  famous 
government. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

How  the  great  Sanche  Panza  took  Possession  of  his 
Jslandp  and  of  the  Manner  of  his  Beginning  to  govern  it. 

U  THOU,  perpetual  discoverer  of  the  antipodes,  torch 
of  the  world;  eye  of  heaven,  sweet  motive  of  wine -cool- 
ing bottles  »•  ;  here  Tymbrseus,  there  Phoebus  ;  here, 
archer,  there  physician ;  father  of  poesy,  inventor  of 
music;  thou,  who*' always  riscst,  and,  though  thou 
sternest  to  do  so,  never  settest !  to  thee  I  speak,  O  sun  t 
by  whose  assistance  man  begets  man ;  thee  I  invoke  to 
favour  and  enlighten  the  obscurity  of  my  genius,  that  I 
may  be  able  punctually  to  describe  the  government  of 
the  great  Sancho  Panza ;  for,  without  thee,  I  find  myself 
indolent,  dispirited,  and  confused. 

I  say  then,  that  Sancho,  with  all  his  attendants,  arrived 
at  a  town  that  contained  about  a  thousand  inhabitant*, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  the  duke  had.  They  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  it  was  called  the  island  of  Barataría, 
either  because  Barataría  was  really  the  name  of  the 
place,  or  because  he  obtained  the  government  of  it  at  so 
cheap  a  rate 71 .  At  his  arrival  near  the  gates  of  the  town, 
which  was  walled  about,  the  magistrates,  ¿a  their  robes 
ofoflcc,  came  out  to  receive  him,  the  bell*  rang,  and  the 
people  gave  demonstrations  of  a  general  joy,  and,  with  * 
great  deal  of  pomp,  conducted  him  to  the  great  church 
to  give  thaaks  to  God.  Presently  after,  .with  certain 
ridiculous  ceremonies,  they  presented  to  him  the  keys 
of  the  town,  and  admitted  him  as  perpetual  governor 
of  the  island  of  Barataría*  The  garb,  the  beard,  tbo 
thickness  and  shortness  of  the  new  governor,  held  all, 
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that  were  not  in  the  secret,  in  astonishment,  and  even 
those  that  were,  who  were  not  a  few.  In  short,  as  soon 
as  they  had  brought  him  out  of  the  church,  they  carried 
him  to  the  tribunal  of  justice,  and  placed  him  in  the 
chair,  and  the  duke's  steward  said  to  him  :  "  It  is  an 
ancient  custom  here,  my  lord  governor,  that  he,  who 
comes  to  take  possession  of  this  famous  island,  is  obliged 
to  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him,  which  is  somewhat 
intricate  and  difficult ;  and  by  his  answer  the  people  are 
enabled  to  feel  the  pulse  of  their  new  governor's  under* 
standing,  and,  accordingly,  are  either  glad  or  sorry  for 
his  coming." 

While  the  steward  was  saying  this,  Sancho  was  staring 
at  some  capital  letters  written  on  the  wall  opposite  to 
his  chair ;  and,  because  he  could  not  read,  he  asked 
what  that  painting  was  on  the  wall.  He  was  answered, 
"  Sir,  it  is  there  written,  on  what  day  your  honour  took 
possession  of  this  island  ;  and  the  inscription  runs  thus : 
"  This  day  (such  a  day  of  the  month  and  year)  Signor 
Don  Sancho  Panza  took  possession  of  this  island,  and 
long  may  he  enjoy  it  !" — "  And,  pray,"  quoth  he,  "  who 
is  it  they  call  Don  Sancho  Panza  ?'* — "  Your  lordship," 
answered  the  steward  ;  "  for  no  other  Panza,  besides  him 
jiow  in  the  chair,  ever  came  into  this  island." — "Take 
notice,  brother,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  Don  does  noflfelong 
tó  me,  nor /ever  did  to  any  of  my  family  :  I  am  called 
plain  Sancho  Panza  ;  my  father  was  a  Sancho,  .and  my 
grandfather  a  Sancho,  and  they  were  all  Panzas,  without 
any  addition  of  Dons  or  Donnas ;  and  I  fancy  there  are 
more  Dons  than  stones  in  this  island :  but  enough ;  God 
knows  my  meaning,  and,  perhaps,  if  my  government 
last  four  days,  I  may  weed  out  those  Dons  that  overrun 
the  country,  and^  by  their  numbers,  are  as  troublesome 
as  gnats.    On  with  your  question,  master  steward,  and 
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I  will  answer  the  best  I  can,  let  the  people  be  sorry,  or 
not  sorry." 

At  this  instant  two  nlen  came  into  the  court,  the  one  * 
clad  like  a  country-fellow,  and  the  other  like  a  tailor, 
with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  tailor  said  : 
"  My  lord  governor,  I  and  this  countryman  come 
before  your  worship,  by  reason  this  honest  man  came 
yesterday  to  my  shop  (for,  saving  your  presence,  I.  am 
a  tailor,  and  have  passed  my  examination,  God  be 
thanked,)  and,  putting  a  piece  of  cloth  into  my  hands, 
asked  me ;  Sir,  is  there  enough  of  this  to  make  me  a  cap  ? 
I,  measuring  the  piece,  answered  Yes.  Now  he  ima- 
gining, as  I  imagine,  (and  I  imagined  right,)  that  doubt- 
less I  had  a  mind  to  cabbage  some  of  the  cloth,  grounding 
his  conceit  upon  his  own  knavery,  and  upon  the  common 
ill  opinion  had  of  tailors,  bid  me  view  it  again,  and  see 
if  there  was  not  enough  for  two.  I  guessed  his  drift, 
and  told  him  there  was.  My  gentleman,  persisting  in 
his  knavish  intention,  went  on  increasing  the  number  of 
caps,  and  I  adding  to  the  number  of  Yes's,  till  we  came 
to  five  caps ;  and  even  now  he  came  for  them.  I  offered 
them  to  him,  and  he  refuses  to  pay  me  for  the  making, 
and  pretends  I  shall  either  return  him  his  cloth,  or  pay 
him  for  it." — "Is  all  this  so,  brother?"  demanded 
Sancho.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  man ;  "  but  pray,  my 
Lord,  make  him  produce  the  five  caps  he  has  made  me." 
— "With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  tailor,  and 
•pulling  his  hand  from  under  his  cloke,  he  showed  the 
five  caps  on  the  end  of  his  fingers  and  thumb,  saying : 
"  Here  are  the  five  caps  this  honest  man  would  have 
me  make,  and,  on  my  soul  and  conscience,  not  a  shred 
of  the  cloth  is  left,  and  I  submit  the  work  to^be  viewed 
by  any  inspectors  of  the  trade/'  All  that  were  present 
laughed  at  the  number  of  the  caps,  and  the  novelty  of 
the  suit.    Sancho  set  himself  to  consider  a  little,  and 
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said  :  "  I  aid  of  opinion,  there  needs  ne  great  delay  in 
this  suit,  and  it  may  be  decided  very  equitably  off 
hand ;  and  therefore  I  pronounce)  that  the  tailor  lose 
the  making,  and  the  countryman  the  stuff,  and  that  the 
capB  be1  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  poor;  and  there 
is  an  end  of  that»9'  If  the  sentence  he  afterwards  (tossed 
on  the  purse  of  the  herdsman  caused  the  admiration  of 
all  the  by*standeis,  this  excited  their  laughter.  In  short, 
what  the  governor  commanded  was  executed. 

The  next  that  presented  themselves  before  him,  were 
two  ancient  men,  the  one  with  a  cane  in  hi*  hand  for  a  staff; 
-and  he  without  a«taff  said :  "  My  lord',  some  time  ago 
Ilent  this  man  Uncrowns  of  gold,  to  oblige  and  serve 
him,  upon  condition  he  should  return  them  on  demand. 
Í  let  him  alone  a  good  while,  without  asking  for  them, 
because  I  was  loth  to  put  him  to  a  greater  strait  lo  pay 
me  than  he  was  in  when  I  lent  them,  fiat  at  length, 
thinking  he  was  negligent  of  the  payment,  I  asked  htm 
more  than  once  or  twice  for  my  money,  and  he  not  only 
refuses  payment,  but  denies  the  debt,  and  says  I  never 
lent  him  any  such  sum,  and,  if  I  did,  that  he  has  already 
paid  me  i  and  I  having  no  witnesses  of  the  loan,  nor 
he  of  the  payment,  entreat  your  worship  will  take  his 
oath :  and,  if  he  will  swea*  be  has  returned  me  the 
money,  I  acquit  him  frota  this  minute  before  God  and 
the  world/'—"  What  say  you  to  this,  old  gentleman 
with  th*  staff  r  quoth  Sancho.  To  which  the  old  fellow 
replied :  "  I  Confesa  my  lord,  tie  did  lend  me  the  mo- 
ney :  and,  if  your  worship  pleases  to  hold  down  your 
wand  of  justice,  since  he  leaves  it  to  my  oath,  I  will  swear 
I  have- really  and  truly  returned  it. him."  The  go- 
vernor Iteld  down  the  wand,  and  the  old  fellow  gave 
the  staff  to  his  creditor  to  hold,  while  he  was  swearing, 
as  if  it  encumbered  him  $  and  presently  laid  his  hand 
Upon  the  cross  of  the  wand,  and  said,  it  was  true  indeed 
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he  bid  lent  him  these  ten  crowns  he  asked  for ;  bat  that 
he  had  restored  them  to  him  into  his  otfn  hand :  and 
because,  he  supposed,  he  bad  forgot  it,  he  was  every 
moment  asking  him  for  them.  Which  the  gTeat  go- 
vernor seeing,  ire  asked  the  creditor,  what  he  had  to 
¿newer  to  what  his  antagonist  had  alleged.  He  replied, 
he  did  not  doubt  but  his  debtor  had  said  the  truth  ;  for 
he  took  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  Christian  ; 
and  that  he  himself  most  have  forgotten  when  and  where 
the  money  was  returned :  and  that,  from  henceforward, 
he  would  never  ask  htm  for  it  again.  The  debtor  took 
hife  staff  again,  and,  boWiag  his  head,  went  out  of  court. 
Sancho  seeing  this,  and  that  he  was  gone  without  mine 
ado,  and  observing  also  the  patience  of  the-  creditor,  he 
inclined  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and,  laying  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  upon  his  eyebrows  and  nose, 
he  continued,  as  it  were,  full  of  thought  a  short  space, 
and  then,  lifting  up  his  head,  he  ordered  the  old  man 
with  the  staff,  who  was  already  gone,  to  be  called  back. 
He  was  brought  back  accordingly  ;  and  Sancho,  seeing 
ium,saidi  "Give  me  that  staff,  honest  friend;  for  I 
hare  occaáon  for  it." — »"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Ac  old  fellew ;  and  delivered  it  into  his  hand.  Sancho  took 
it,  and,  giving  it  to  the  cither  old  man,  said :  ",Go  about 
ytwnr  taurines*,  in  God's  name,  for  you  are  paid*"  u  I, 
my  lord  f"  answered  the  old  miyn : ~¿'  what!  is  this  cañe 
worth  ten  golden  crowns  i  n— < **  Yes,"  quoth  the  governor, 
"  or  I  am  the  greatest;  dunce  in  the  world ;  and  now 
it  shaU  appear,  whether  I  have  a  head  to  govern  a  whole 
•  kingdom. "  Straight  he  commanded  the  cane  to»  be  bro- 
ken before  them  all.  Which  being  done,  there  were  found 
in  the  hollow  of  it  ten  crowns  of  gold.  All  were  struck 
with  admiration,  and  took  their  new  governor  for  a  second 
Solomon.  They  asked  him,  whence  he  had  collected,  that 
the  ten  crowns  were  in  the  cane.  He  answered,  that,  upon 
seeing  the  old  man  give  it  his  adversary,  while  he  was 
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taking  the  oath ;  and  swearing,  that  he  had  really  and 
truly  restored  them  into  his  own  hands,  and,  when  he 
had  done,  ask  for  it  again,  it  came  into  his  imagination, 
that  the  money  in  dispute  must  be  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cane.  Whence  it  may  be  gathered,  that  God  Almighty 
often  directs  the  judgment  of  those  who  govern,  though 
otherwise  mere  blockheads :  besides,  he  had  heard  the 
priest  of  his  parish  tell  a  like  case ;  and,  were  it  not 
that  he  was  so  unlucky  as  to  forget  ail  he  had  a  mind 
to  remember,  his  memory  was  so  good,  there  would  not 
have,  been  a  better  in  the  whole  island.  At  length, 
.  both  the  old  men  marched  off,  the  one  ashamed,  and  the 
other  satisfied :  the  by-standers  were  surprised,  and  the 
secretary,  who  minuted  down  the  words,  actions,  and 
behaviour  of  Sancho  Panza,  could  not  determine  with 
himself,  whether  he  should  set  him  down  for  a  wise 
man  ora  fool. 

This  cause  was  no  sooner  ended,  but  there  came  into 
court  a  woman,  keeping  fast  hold  of  a  man,  clad  like 
a  rich  herdsman.  She  came  crying  aloud  :  "  Justice, 
my  lord  governor,  justice  :  if  I  cannot  find  it  on  earth, 
I  will  seek  it  in  heaven :  lord  governor  of  my  soul, 
this  wicked  man  surprised  me  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
and  made*  use  of  my  body  as  if  it  had  been  a  dishclout, 
and,  woe  is  me,  has  robbed  me  of  what  I  have  kept  above 
these  three  and  twenty  years,  defended  it  against  Moors 
and  Christians,  natives  and  foreigners.  I  have  been 
as  hard  as  a  cork-tree,  and  preserved  myself  as  entire  as 
a  salamander  in  the  fire,  or  as  wool  among  briers,  that  this 
honest  man  should  come  with  his  clean  hands  to  handle 
me." — "  It  remains  to  be  examined,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  whether  this  gallant's  hands  are  clean  or  no ;"  and, 
turning  to  the  man,  he  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  what  answer  to  make  to  the  woman's  domplaint. 
The  man,  all  iu  confusion,  replied  :  «É  Sirs,  I  am  a  poor 
herdsman,  and  deal  in  swine,  and  this  morning  I  went 
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out,  of  this  town,  after  having  sold  (under  correction  be 
it  spoken)  four  bogs,  and,  what  between  dues  and  ex- 
actions, the  officers  took  from  me  little  leas  than  they 
were  worth.  J  was  returning  home,  and  by  the  way 
I  lighted  upon  this  good  dame,  and  the  devil,  the  author 
of  all  mischief,  yoked  us  together.  I  paid  her  hand*, 
somely :  but  she,  not  contented,  laid  hold  on  me,  and 
has  never  let  me  go,  till  she  has  dragged  me  to  this  place  : 
she  says  1  forced  her ;  but,  by  the  oath  I  have  taken,  or 
am  to  take,  she  lies :  and  this  is  the  whole  truth.9'  Then 
the  governor  asked  him,  if  he  had  any  silver  money 
about  him.  He  said,  Yes,  he  had  about  twenty  ducats 
in  a  leathern  purse  in  his  bosom.  He  ordered  him  to 
produce  it,  and  deliver  it  just  as  it  was  to  the  plaintiff. 
He  did  so,  trembling.  The  woman  took  it,  and,  making 
a  thousand  courtesies,  after  the  Moorish  manner,  -  and 
praying  to  God  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  lord  go- 
vernor, who  took  such  care  of  poor  orphans  and  maidens, 
out  of  the  court  she  went,  holding  the  purse  with  both, 
hands :  but  first  she  looked  to  see,  if  the  money  that  was 
in  it  was  silver.  She  was  scarcely  gone  out,  when  Sancho 
said  to  the  herdsman,  who  was  in  tears,  and  whose  eye» 
and  heart  were  gone  after  his  purse :  "  Honest  man, 
follow  that  woman,  and  take  away  the  purse  from  her, 
whether  she  will  or  no,  and  come  back  hither  with  it.'9 ' 
This  was  not  said  to  the  deaf  or  the  stupid ;  for  instantly 
he  flew  after  her  like  lightning,  and  went  about  what 
he  was  bid.  All  present  were  in  great  suspense,  ex- 
pecting the  issue  of  this  suit ;  and  presently  after  came 
in  the  man  and  the  woman,  clinging  together  closer  .than 
the  first  time,  she  with  her  petticoat  tucked  up,  and  the 
puree  lapped  up  in  it,  and  the  man  struggling  to  take ' 
it  from  her,  but  in  vain,  so  tightly  she  defended  it,  cry- 
ing out :  "  Justice  from  God  and  the  world !  See,  npy 
lord  governor,  the  impudence  and  the  want  of  fear  of 
this  varlet,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  and  of  the  street 
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would  take  from  me  the  purse  your  worship  commanded 
to  be  given  ra<\" — "  And  has  lie  got  it  ¿"  demanded  the 
governor.  "Got  it!"  answered  the  woman,  u  I  would 
sooner  let  him  .take  away  my  life  than  my  parse.  A 
pretty  baby  I  should  be,  indeed :  otherguise  cats  must 
claw  my  board)  and  not  such  pitiful  sneaking  tools; 
pincers  and  hammers,  crows  and  chisels,  shall  not  get 
it  out  of  my  clutches,  nor  even  the  paws  of  a  lion  ;  my 
soul  and  body  shall  sooner  part." — "  She  is  in  the  right 
quoth  the  man,  "  and  I  yield  myself  worsted  and  spent, 
and  confess  I  hare  not  strength  enough  to  take  it  from 
her :"  and  so  he  left  her.  Then  said  the  governor  to  the 
wDnuvn:  "Give  me  that  purse»  virtuous  virago."  She 
presently  delivered  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  man,  and  said 
to  the  forceful,  but  not  forced,  damsel : "  Sister  of  miñe, 
had  you  shown  the  same,  or  but  half  as  much  courage  and 
resolution,  in  defending  your  chastity  as  you  have  done  in 
defending  your  purse,  the  strength  of  Hercules  could 
not  have  forced  you.  Begone,  in  God's  name»  and  in 
an  ill  hour,  and  be  not  found  in  all  this  island,  nor  in 
six  leagues  round  about  it,  upon  pain  of  two  hundred 
stripes  j  be  gone  instantly,  I  say,  thou  prating  shameless 
cheating  hussy !"  The  woman  was  confounded,  and  went 
away,  hanging  down  her  head  and  discontented ;  and  the 
governor  said  to  the  man :  "  lioneat  man,  go  home,  in  the 
name  of  God,  with  your  money,  and  from  henceforward, 
unless  you  have  a  mind  to  lose  it,  take  care  not  to  yoke 
with  any  body."  The  countryman  gave  him  thanhsafter 
the  clownisbest  manner  he  could,  and  went  his  way ;  and 
the  bystanders  were  in  fresh  admiration  at  the  decisions 
and  aentenoe*  of  their  new  governor.  All  which»  being 
noted  down  by  his  historiographer,  was  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  duke,  who  waited  for  it  with  a  longing 
impatience»  And  let  here  us  leave  honest  Sancho;  for 
his  master,  greatly  disturbed  at  Altisidom's  music,  calla 
in  haste  for  us. 
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CHAP.  XJiVl. 

Úftho  dremdful  Bellritging  wdeiftish  Constematio* 
Don  Qui&vU  t»at  put  i*to  i*  the  Progress  of  ike  en» 
amoured  Aiiisiiova's  Amour. 

We  left  the  gtta*  Don  Quixote  wrapped  up  in  the  r*> 
fieetlons  occasioned  by  the  tfcuste  of  the  enamoured  dam* 
ml  Aftfotdora.    He  earried~thera  with  him  to  bed  j  and, 
ta  if  they  had  beea  fleas»  they  would  not  smfier  htm  t# 
steep,  or  tak*  the  leaet  rest*    To  these  was  added  the  dis* 
aster  of  the  stocking.    Be*  as  time  is  swift»  and  no  bar 
ean  stop  him,  he  cama  riding  upon  the  hoars»  and  that  of 
the  morning  posted  on  apace  5  which  Don  Quixote  per* 
eelvhig»  be  forsook  his  &»wny  pillow»  and  in  haste  put 
o»  Ma  thamois  doublet»  and  hie  travelling  boots»  to  con- 
ceal the  misfortune  of  his  stocking.    He  threw  over  his 
shoulder*  his  scarlet  mantle»  and  clapped  on  hie  head  a 
gtaea  velvet  cap  trimmed  with  silver  lace*    He  hung  hie 
trusty  trenchant  blade  in  hk  shoulder-belt".    On  hia 
wriat  he  wore  a  large  rosary,  which  he  always  carried 
about  him.     And  with  great  state  and  solemnity  ho 
marched  towards  the  anti-chamber»  where  the  duke  and 
duchess,  who  were  ready  dressed,  expected  him :  and  aa 
he  puBaerf  through  a  gallery»  Altisidora,  and  the  other 
damsel,'  her  friend,  stood  purposely  posted»  and  waking 
ft*  hint*    As  soon  aa  AMisidora  espied  Don  Quixote,  she 
pretended  to  fatat  away,  and  her  companion  caught  her  in 
her  lap,  and  hi  a  great  hurry  waa  unlacing  her  stays* 
Uan  Quixote,  seeing  it»  drew  near  to  them»  and  said» 
«  I  very'well  kai>w  whenoe  these  accidente  proceed/1— 
VQh.  tu  .    0  c 
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u  I  know  not  from  whence,"  answered  her  friend;  «  for 
Altisidora  is  the  healthiest  damsel  in  alt  this  family,  and 
I  have  never  heard  so  much  as  an  Óh  I  from  her  since  I  have 
known  &er :  ill  betide  all  the  knights-errant  in  the  world, 
if  they  are  all  ungrateful.  Leave  this  place,  Signor  Don 
Quixote;  for  the  poor  girl  will  not  come  to  herself  so 
long  as  your  worship  stays  here."  To  which  Don  Quix- 
ote answered,  "  Be  pleased,  madam,  to  give  order  that  a 
lute  be  left  in  my  chamber  to-night,  and  I  will  comfort 
this  poor  damsel  the  best  I  am  able :  for,  in  the  beginning 
of  love,  to  be  early  undeceived  is  the  readiest  cure/1 
And  so  saying,  away  he  went,  to  avoid  the  observation 
of  those  who  might  see  him  there»  '  He  was  hardly  gone, 
when  Altisidora,  recovering  from  her  swoon,  said  to  her 
companion*  "  By  all  means  let  him  have  the  lute;  for 
doubtless  he  intends  us  some  music,  and  it  cannot  be  bad 
if  it  be  his."  They  presently  went  and  gave  the  duchess 
an  account  of  what  had  passed,  *and  of  Don  Quixote's  de- 
siring a  lute  :  and  she,  being  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  it, 
concerted  with  the  duke  and  her  damsels  how  they  might 
play  him  some  trick  which  would  be  more  merry  than  mis- 
'  chievous.  And,  being  pleased  with  their  contrivance, 
they  waited  for  night,  which  came  on  as  fast  as  the  day 
had  done,  which  they  spent,  in  relishing  conversation  with 
Don  Quixote.  That  same  day  the  duchess  .dispatched 
one  of  her  pages,  being  he  who  in  the  wood  had  per- 
sonated the  figure  of  the  enchanted  Dulcinea,  to  Teresa 
fanza,  with  her  husband  Sancho  Panza's  letter,  and  a 
bundle  he  had  left  to  be  sent,  charging  him  to  bring  back 
an  exact  account  of  all  that  should  pass.  This  being 
done,  and  eleven  o'clock  at .  night  .being  cbrae,  Don 
Quixote  found  in  his  chamber  a  lute.  He  touched  it ;  he 
opened  his  casement,  and  perceived  that  the  people  were 
walking  in  the  garden :  and  having  again  run  over  the 
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strings  of  the  intfnment,  and  toned  it  as  wellas  lie  could, 
lie  hemmed,  and  cleared  his  pipes,  and  then,  with  a 
hoarse,  though  not  unmusical,  voice,  he  sung  the  fol- 
lowing song,  which  he  himself  had  composed  that  day  ♦    - 

SONG. 

.  Love,  with  idleness  its  friend,  , 

O'er  a  maiden  gains  its  end ; 
Bat  let  business  and  employment 
FhTup  eVry  careful  moment, 
'  Those,  an  fcoiidote  will  |po«e 
'Gainst  the  poi&'nous  arts  of  love. 
Maidens  i  hat  aspire  to  marry.» 
In  their  looks  reserve  should  carry : 
Modesty  their  price  should  raise, 
And  be  herald  of  their  pcafee. 
Knights»  whom  toils  of  arms  employ, 
With  the  free  may  laugh  and  toy  $ 
Bat  the  modest  only  choose, 
When  they  tie  the  nuptial  noose. 
v     Love,  that  rise*  with  the  sun,       '    \ 
With  hit  setting  beams  is  gone : 
Love,  that  guest-like  visits  hearts, 
When  the  banquet's  o'er  departs : 
And  the  love,  that  comes  to-day, 
And  Do-morrow  wings  its  way, 
{¿eaves  no  traces  on  the  sonl, 
Its  affections  to  controul. 
Where  a  sovereign  beauty  reigns» 
Fruitless  are  a  rival's  pains. 
O'erafinish'd  picture  who 
E'er  a  second  picture  drew  ?* 
Fair  Dulcinea,  queen  of.  beauty, 
Rules  my  heart,  and  claims  its  duty  \ 
Nothing  there  can  take  her  place  $ 
Nought  her  Image  can  erase. 
Whether  fortune  smile  or  frown, 
Constancy's  the  lover's  crown; 
And,  its  force  divine  to  prove» 
Miracles  performs  in  love. 
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,   Thus  fer  Dob  Quiete  bad  profcecckd  m  *&**£>  *t 
which  the  dnke  and  dacheas,  Altisidoiia,  and  abnost  ail 
the»  folks  of  the  castle,  were  vary  attentive,;  when,  «  a 
sudden,  firam  an  opea  gallery  directly  dver  Dob  Qaiat-» 
ote's  window,   a  rope  was  let  doyn,  to  which  above  a 
hundred  bells  were  fastened ;  and  immediately  after  them 
was  emptied  a  great  Isapkful'of  cats¿  which  had  smaller 
bells  tied  to  their  tails.     The  noise  of  the  jangling  of  the 
bells,  and  the  mewing  of  the  cats,  was  bo  great,  that  the 
duke  and  duchess,  though  the  inventors  «f  the  jest,  were 
frightened  at  it,  and  Don  Quixote  himself  was  in  a  panic  i 
and  fortune  90  ordered  it,  that  two  or  three  of  the  cats  got 
in  at  the  casement  of  his  chamber,  and  scouring  about 
from  side  to  side,  one  w<mld  have  thought*  legion  of  de- 
vils was  broken  loose  in  it.     They  extinguished   the 
lights  that  were  burning  in  the  chamber,   and  endea- 
voured to  make  their  escape.     The  cord*  to  which  the 
bells  were  fastened,  was  kt  dewn  and  pulled  up  inces- 
santly.    Most  of  the  foils  of  the  castle,  who  were  not  in 
the  secret,   were  In  suspense  and  astonishment.     Don 
Quixote  got  upon  his  feet;  and,  laying  hold  of  his  sword, 
he  began  to  make  thraste  at  the  caseaaent,  and  cried  out 
aloud,  €.\  A  vaunt,  ye  malicious  enchanters!  avaunt,  ye 
rabble  of  wizards!  for  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha* 
against  whom  your  wicked  aits  are  of  no  force  nor  effect/' 
And,  turning  to  the  pate,  wha  waae  running  about  the 
roam,  he  gave  several  cuts  *t  theHi.     They  took  to  the 
casement,  and  got  out  at  it  all  but  one,  which,  finding  it* 
self  hard  pressed  by  Don  Quixote's  Mashing,  flew  at  his 
face,  and  seized  him  by  the  nose  with  Ma  obws  and  teeth, 
the  pain  of  which  made  Mm  toar-as  talé  m  he  was  able : 
which  the  duke  and  duchess  hearihg,  and  guessing  the 
occasion,  they  ran  in'  all  haste  up  to  his  chamber,  and 
opening  it  with  a  master-key,  they  found  the  poor  gen- 
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i  striving  with  aO  fate  might  to  disengage  the  c* 
from  hfe  «uk.  They  entered  with  lights,  and  beheld  the 
qiiequ*!  combat.  The  duke  mu  to  part  the  fray,  and  Don 
Quixote  cried  aloud,  "  Lét  no  one  tal»  him  off;  leav* 
me  to  battle  it  with  this  demon,  this  wizard,  this  enchan- 
ter; for  I  will  make  )>im  know  the  difference  betwixt  him 
and  me,  and  who  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  is.9'  But 
the  cat,  not  regarding  these  menaces,  growled  on,  .and 
kept  her  hold.  At  length  the  duke  fprced  open  her 
claws,  and  threw  her  out  of  the  window. 
.  Don  Quixote  remained  with  his  fE*pe  like  a  sieve,  and 
his  nose  not  over  whole,  though  greatly  dissatisfied  that 
they,  would  not  let  hfcn  finish  the  combat,  h%  had  sé 
toughly  maintained  agaihst  that  caitiff  enchanter.  They 
fetched  some  oil  of  Aparicio,  and  Altisidora  herself,  with 
her  lily-white  hands,  bound  up  his  wounds;  and,  white 
she  wvm  so  employed,  she  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice, 
u  All  tfetesp  misadventures  befall  you,  hard-hearted 
kftight,  for  the  sin  of  your  stubborn  disdain ;  and  God 
gtatst  that  Sancho,  your  squire,  may  forget  to  whip  hinH 
self,  that  this  same  beloved  Dulcinea  of  yours  may  never 
be  released  fronü  her  enchantment,  nor  you  ever  enjoy 
herr«r-approach  her  nuptial  bed,  at  least  while  I  lire, 
wh*  adore  yon."  IN*  all  this  Don  Quixote  returned  no 
odhe»  answer  than  a  profound  sigh,  and  then  stretched 
hi*s**f  at  full  length  upon  his  bed,  bumHy  tfcahkiitg  the 
duke  and  duche»*  for  their  ateistahce,  not  as  being  afraid 
of  tha*  cattish,,  belUringiilg,  necromantic,  crew,  but  ás 
he  was  sensible  of  their  good  intention  by  their  readiness' 
te  suaxrar  him.  •  They  left  him  to  his  rest,  and  went 
tfway,  not  a  little  concerned  at  the  ill  success  of  their 
joke  5  for  they  did  not  think  this  adventure  would  have 
pieved  so  heavy  and  90  hard  upon  Don  Quixote ;  for  it 
<to*t  him  ave  daystrcnfinement  to  his  bed  5  where  another 
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adventure  befel  him  móire  relishing  than  the  former, 
whfch  his  historian  will  not  relate  at  present,  that  he  may 
attend  Sancho  Patu»,  who  went  on  very  busiij  and  very 
pleasantly  with  his  government. 


CHAP.  XLVIL 


Giving  a  farther  Account  of  Sattfho's  Bckatiour  in  hit 
Government. 

THE  history  relates,  that  they  conducted  Sancho  Panza 
from  the,  court  of  judicature  to  a  sumptuous  palace, 
where,  in  a  great  hall,'  was  spread  an  elegant  and  splen- 
did table ;  and  as  soon  as  Sancho  entered  the  hall  the 
waits  struck  up,  and  in  came  four  pages  with  water  to 
wash  his  hands,  which  Sancho  received  with  great  gra- 
vity. The  music  ceased,  and  Sancho  sat  down  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table ;  for  there  was  but  that  one  chair, 
and  no  other  napkin  or  plate.  A  personage,  who  after- 
wards proved  to  be  a  physician,  placed  himself,  stand- 
ing, on  one  side  of  him,  with  a  whalebone  rod  in  his 
hand.  They  removed  a  very  fine  white  cloth,  which  co- 
vered several  fruits,  and  a  great  variety  of  eatables. 
One,  who  looked  like  a  student,  said  grace,  and  a  page 
put  a  laced  bib  under  Sancho's  chin.  .  Another,  who 
played  the  sewer's  part,  set  a  plate  of  fruit  before  him  7S : 
but  scarcely  had  he  eaten  a  bit,  when  he  of  the  wand, 
touching  the  dish  with  it,  the  waiter  snatched  it  away 
from  before  him  with  great  haste,  but  the  sewer  set  another 
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dish  of  meat  in  its  place.    Sancho  was  going  to  try  it, 
but  before  he  could  reach  or  taste  it,  the  wand  had  been 
already  at  it,  and  a  page  whipped  that  away  also  with  as 
much  speed  as  he  had  done  the  fruit.    Sancho,  seeing  it, 
was  surprised,  and',  looking  about  him,  asked  if  this  re- 
past was  to  be  eaten  like  a  show  of  slight-of-hand.     To 
which  he  of  the  wand  replied,  "  My  lord  governor,  here 
must  be  no  other  kind  of  eating  but  such  as  is  usual  and 
customary  in  other  islands,  where  there  are  governors.  I, 
sir,  am  a  physician,  and  have  an  appointed  salary  in  this 
island  for  serving  the  governors  of  it  in  that  capacity  ; 
and  I  consult  their  healths  much  more  than  my  own,  stu- 
dying night  and  day,  and  sounding  the  governor's  con- 
stitution, the  better  to  know  how  to  cure  him  when  he  is 
sick :  and  my  principal  business  is  to  attend  at  his  meals, 
to  let  him  eat  of  what  I  think  is  most  proper  for  him,  and 
to  remove  from  him  whatever  I  imagine  will  do  him 
harm,  and  be  hurtful  to  his  stomach.    And  therefore  I 
ordered  the  dish  of  fruit  to  be  taken  away,  as  being  too 
moist ; .  and  that  other  dish  of  meat  I  also  ordered  away, 
as  being  too  hot,  and  having  in  it  too  much  spice,  which 
increases  thirst :  for  he  who  drinks  much,  destroys  and 
consumes  the  radical  moisture  in  which  life  consists." — 
a  Well  then, ''  quoth  Sancho;   "  yon  plate  of  roasted 
partridges,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  very  well  seasoned, 
will  they  do  me  any  harm?"    To  which  the  doctor  an- 
swered, "  My  lord  governor  shall  not  eat  a  bit  of  them 
while  I  have  life;" — "  fray,  why  not  ?"  quoth  Sancho. 
The  phygidian  answered,  "  Because  our  master  Hippo- 
crates, the  north  star  and  luminary  of  medicine,  says, 
in  one  of  his  Aphorisms,  Omnis  saturatio  mala,  perdicis 
autem  pcssimu;  that  is  to  say,  All  repletion  is  bad,  but 
Hat  of  partridges  the  worst  <of  all." — "  If  it  be  so," 
quóth  Sancho,  "  pray  see,  signor  doctor,  of  all  the  dishes 
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Upon  this  table,  which  will  do  me  most  good,  «id  which 
feaat  harm,  and  let  me  eat  of  it,  Without  conjuring  if^ 
away  with  your  wand :  far,  by  the  life  of  the  govamor* 
qui  as  God  «hall  give  me  leave  to  use  it/  I  am  dying  with 
hunger ;  and  to  deny  me  my  victuals,  though  it  be  against 
the  grain  of  ttgnor  doctor,  and  though  he  should  any  a» 
much  more  against  it,  I  say,  is  rather  the  way  to  shorten 
my  life  than  to  lengthen  it." — "  Your  worship  is  in  the 
right,  my  lord  governor/'  answered  the  physician,  "  and 
therefore  I  am  of  opinion  you*  should  not  eat  of  yon 
stewed  coneys,  because  they  arc  a  sharp-haired  food  t  of 
that  veal  perhaps  you  might  pick  a  bit,  were  it  not  d  la 
daube;  but  as  it  is,  not  a  morsel* "-""  That  great  dish," 
said  Sancho»  "  smoking  yonder,  I  take  to  be  an  oil** 
podrida  *♦,  and,  amidst  the  diversity  of  things  contained 
in  it,  surely  I  may  light  upon  something  both  wh<4esorae 
and  toothsome."—"  Absit,"  quoth  the  doctor;  "  far 
be  such  a  thought  from  na  i  there  is  not  worse  nutriment 
in  the  world  than  your  dHa-podridaa :  leave  them  to  pip* 
bendarics  and  rectors  of  colleges,  or  for  country-wed» 
dings  -,  but  let  the  tables  of  governors  be  free  from  them, 
where  nothing  but  neatness  and  delicacy  ought  to  preside  j 
and  the  reason  is,  because  simple  medicines  are  more  es- 
teemed than  compound,  by  all  persona,  and  in  aH  places  J 
far  in  simples  there  can  be  no.  mistake,  but  in  compound* 
there  may,  by  altering  the  quantities  of  the  ingrediente. 
Therefore  what  I  would  advise  at  present  far  signer  §•*> 
vernor's  eating,  to  corroborate  and  preserve  his  healthy 
is,  about  an  hundred  of  roUed«-up  wafers,  sad  aomq  thin 
slice*  of  marmalade,  that  may  sit  easy*  upon  the  stomach, 
and  help  digestion/'  Sancho,  hearing  this,  threw 
himself  backward  in  his  chair,  and,  surveying  tb» 
doctor  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  grave  voice,  asked 
him  his    name,    and    where   he    had  studied*  -   T# 
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which  he  answered:  "  My  lord  governor,  I  am  «called 
Doctor  Pedro  fteriede  Agüero  t  I  am  a  native  of  a  place 
calledTirtearfuera,  lying  between  Caraquel  and  Almoddo- 
bar  del  Campo,  on  the  right  hand,  and  have  taken  my 
doctor's  degree  in  thp  university  of  OssunaW."  To 
which  Sandio,  •  burning  with  rage»  answered,  "  Why 
.then,  Signor  Doctor  Pedro  Redo  de  Agüero  ?*,  .native  of 
Tirteafuera,  lying  on  the  tight  hand  as  we  go  from  Cara- 
quel to  Almoddobar  del  Campo,  graduate  in  Ossuna,  get 
-out  of  my  sight  this  instant,  or,  by  the  sun,  I  will  take  a 
«cudgel,  and,  beginning  with  you,  .will  so  lay  about  me, 
that  there  shall  not  be  left  one  physician  in  the  whole 
island,  at  least  of  those  I  find  to  be  ignorant :  as  for  those 
that  are  learned,  prudent,  and  discreet,  I  shall  respect 
and  honour  them  as  divine  persons.  And  I  say  again, 
let  Pedro  Recio  quit  my  presence,  or  I  shall  take  this 
chair  I  sit  upon,  and  fling  k  at  Us  head;  and,  if  I  am 
called  to  an  account  for  it  before  the  judge,  when  I  am 
out  of  office,  I  will  justify  myself  by  saying,  I  did  God 
service  in  killing  a  bad  physician,  the  hangman  of  the 
«public.  And  give  me  to  eat,  or  take  back  your  govern- 
ment; for  an  office  that  will  not  find  a  man  in  victuals,  is 
not  worth  two  beans^ 

The  doctor  was  frightened  at  seeing  the  governor  so 
choleric,  and  would  have  taken  himself  out  of  the  hall^ 
had  not  the  sound  of  a  post-horn  been  heard  that  instant 
in  the  street.  The  sewer,  going  to  the  window  and  look- 
ing out,  came  back,  and  said,  u  A  courier  is  arrived 
from  my  lord  duke,1  and  must  certainly  have  brought* 
some  dispatches  of  importance»"  The  courier  entered 
sweating,  and  in  a  hurry,  and,  pulling  a  packet  out  of 
his  bosom,  be  delivered  it  into  the  governor's  hands,  and. 
Sancho  gave  it  -to  the  steward,  bidding  him  read  the  su- 
perscription, which  waa  thJB:  • "  To  Don  Sancho  Pama, 
governor  of  the  island  of  Barataría,  to  be  delivered  into 
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his  own  hands,  or  into  his  secretary's."  Which  Sanclto 
hearing,  he  said,  "  Which  is  my  sowretary  here?"  One 
of  those  present  answered,  "  I  am  he,  sir ;  for  I  can  read 
and  write,  and  am  a  Bttcaincr."—"  With  that  addi- 
tion," quoth  Sancho,  "  you  may  very  well  be  secretary 
to  the  craperof  himself:  open  the  packet,  and  see  what  it 
contains."  The  new-born  secretary  did  so,  and,  having 
cast  his  eye  over  the  contents,  he  said,  it  was  a  business 
which  required  privacy.  Sancho  commanded  the  hall 
to  be  cleared,  and  that  none  should  stay  but  the  steward 
and  the  sewer;  and  .all  the  rest,  with  the  physician, 
being  withdrawn,  the  secretary  read  the  following  let- 
ter. 

"  It  is  come  to  my  knowledge,  Signor  Don  Sancha 
Panza,  that  certain  enemies  of  mine,  and  of  the  island, 
intend  one  of  these  nights  to  assault  it  furiously.  You 
must  be  watchful  and  diligent,  that  they  may  not  attack 
you  unprepared.  I  am  informed,  also,  by  trusty  «pies, 
that  four  persons  in  disguise  are  got  into  the  island,:  to 
take  away  your  life,  because  they  are  in  fear  of  your  abi- 
lities. Have  your  eyes  about  you,  and  be  careful  who  is 
admitted  to  speak  to  you,  and  be  sure  eat  nothing  sent 
you  as  a  present.  I  will  take  care  to  send  you  assistance, 
if  you  are  in  any  want  of  it.  And,  upon  the  whole,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  you  will  act  as  is  expected  from  your 
judgment. 

44  From  this  place,  the  iftth  of  August, 
at  four  in  the  mornúig. 

"  Your  friend,  the  Duke.u 

Sancho  was  astonished,  and  the  rest  seemed  to  beso 
too;  and,  turning  to  the  steward,  he  said,  "The  first 
thing  to  be  done,  is,  to  clap  Doctor  Rezio  into  prison; 
for  if  any  body  has  a  design  to  kill  me,  it  is  he,  and  that 
by  a  lingering,  and  the  worst  of  deaths,  by  hunger."— 
"  It  is  my  opinion,"  answered  the  steward,  "  that  your 
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Twaóúr  would  do  well  to  eat  nothing  of  all  this  meat  here 
upon  the  table ;  forft  was  presented  by  some  nuns ;  and 
it  is  a  saying,  The  devil  lurks  behind  the  eross" — "  I 
grant  it/'  quoth  Sancho ;  "  and,  for  the  present,  give 
me  only  a  piece  of  bread,  and  some  four  pounds  of 
grapes:  no  poison  can  be  conveyed  in  them;  for,  in 
short,  I  caftaot  live  without  eating :  and,  if.  we  must  hold 
ourselves  ill  readiness  for  these  wars  that  threaten  us,  it 
will  be  necessary  we  should  be  veil  victualled ;  for  tho 
guts  uphold  the  heart,  and  not  the  heart  the  guts.  And 
you,  secretary,  answer  my  lord  duke,  and  tell  him,  his 
commands  shall  be  punctually  obeyed,  just  as  he  gives 
.  them ;  and  present  my  humble  service  to  my  lady  duchess, 
and.beg  her  not  to  forget  sending  my  letter  and  the  bun* 
die,  by  a  special  messenger,  to  my  wife  Teresa  Pansa, 
which  I  shall  look  upon  as  a  particular  favour,  and  will 
be  her .  humble  servant  io  the  utmost  of  my  power.  And, 
by  the  way,  you  may  put  in  a  service  to  my  master  Don 
Quixote .  de  |a  Mancha,  that  he  may  see  I  am  grateful 
bread  ft;  atyd,  like  a  good  secretary,  and  a  stanch  Bis^ 
Cainer,  you  may  add  what  you  please,  or  what  will  turn 
to  best  account;  and %  pray  take  away  the  cloth,  and 
give  me  something  to  eat;  for  I  will  deal  well  enough 
with  all  the  spies»  murderers»  and  enchanters,  that  shall 
attack  me  or  my  island/1 

Now  a  page  came  in,  and  said»  "  Here  is  a  country  man 
about  business,  who  would  speak  with  your  lordship  con-. 
cerning  an  affair,  as.  he  says,  of  great  importance." — 
"  A  strange  case  thit,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  these  men 
pf  business  should  be  so  silly  *  as  not  to  see,  that  such 
hours  as.  these  are  not  proper  for  business !  What !  truly. 
*e,  who  govern,  and  are  judges,  are  not  made  of  flesh 
and  bones,  like  other  men?  Are  we  made  of  marble, 
that  we  must  not  refresh  at  times,  when  necessity  te% 
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quires  it  t  Before  God,  and  upo*Yny  conscience,  if  1115 
government  lasts,  as  I  haye  a  glimlhering  it  wiH  not,  I 
shall  hamper  mere  than  one  of  these  men  of  baskets. 
Bid  this  honest  nan  dome  in,  for  this  en<fé;  but 'first  see,* 
that  be  be  not  one  of  the  spies,  or  one  of  jny  murder- 
ers.1—" No,  my  lord,"  answered  the  page  ;'**  be  looks 
like  a  pitcher-souied  fellow ;  and- 1  know  Kftte,  or  he  is 
as  harmless  as  a  piece  of  bread.' '-— *<  Yon  need  not  feat," 
said  the  steward,  "  while  we  are  present.**— M  frit  not 
possible,  sewer, "  quoth  Sancho,  a  now  that  the  docto* 
Pedro  Rezioisnot  here,  forme  to  eat  something  of  sub* 
stance  and  weight,  though  U  were  but  a  tuüeheen  of 
bread  and  a»  onion  ?n— '<  To-night  at  supptir,'*  replied 
the  sewer,  'A  amends  shall  be  made  for  the  defects  of  din- 
ner, and  your  lordship  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain.  * — 
"  God  grant  it,n  answered  Sancho. 
.  Then  came  in  the  countryman,  who  Wn»  of  a  goodly 
presence ;  and  one  might  see,  a  thousand  leagues  off, 
that  he'  was  an  honest  good  souL  The  first  thing  he 
said  was,  "  Which  is, the  lord  governor  here?"— 
f  Who  should,"  answered  the  secretary,  Ci  but  he  who 
is  in  the  chair  ?" — "  I  humble  myself  in  his  presence,94 
said  the  countryman,  kneeling  down,  and  begging  his 
hand  to  kiss.  Sancho  refused  it,  and  commanded  him  to 
rise,  and  to  tell  his  business.  ífae  countryman  did  so, 
and  then  said,  "  My  lord,  I  am  £  counfiyinao,  a  native 
of  Miguel  Turra,  two  leagues  from  Ciudad  Hea!.w— 
<<  What!  another  Tirteafuera ?"  quoth  Sancho  i  4i  say 
on,  brother,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  I  know  Miguel  Tufta 
very  well :  it  is  not  so  for  from  Our  town.17— **  <ñie  bu- 
siness is"  this,  sir,"  proceeded  the  peasant.  "By  the 
mercy  of-Gtfd  I  was  married  in  peace,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  holy  catholic  Roman  church.  I  have  two  sons,  bred 
scholars :  the  younger  studies  for  bachelor,  and  the  eú 
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der  for  licentiate*    I  am  a  widower ;  for  my  wife  died, 
Mr  sfcther  a  bricked  physician  killed  Jier,  by  purging  her 
When  she  was  with  child ;  «ad,  if  it  had  been  God's  will 
that  the  child  had  been  born,  and  had  proved  a  son,  I 
would  hare  put  him  to  study  far  doctor,  that  he  might 
nof  envy  Us  two  brothers»   the   bachelor   and  been* 
tinte."-^"  So  that,"  quoth  Sancho,  «if  your  wife  had 
áot  died,  or  had  not  been  killed,  yon  had  not  been  a  wf 
dower!"1— "No,  certainly,  my  lord,"  answered  the  pea«* 
sant.— ^  We  are  much  the  nearer,1'  replied  Sancho* 
"  go  on,  brother ;  for  this  to  án  htfur  rather  for  bed  than 
business;"—"  I  say,   th$n,M   quoth   the  countryman, 
"  thai  this  so*  of  mine,  who  fc  to  be  the  bachelor,  fell  in 
love,  in  the  same  Tillage,  tfith  a  damsel  called  Clara 
Petfprina,  daughter  of  Andres  Perlerino,  a  rery  rich  far- 
mer; and  this  name  of  Perkfino  came,  net  to  them  by 
lineal  or  any  other  descent,  but  because  all  of  that  race, 
are  subject  to  the  palsy ;  tod,  to  mend  the  fiante,  they 
call  them  Feríennos :  though,  to  say  the  truth,  the  dam-» 
'sel  is  like  any  oriental  pearl,  and,  looked  at  on  the  right 
side,  seems  a  very  flower  of  the  field  *  but,  on  the  left,  she 
is  not  quite  so  fair ;  for,  on  that  side,  she  wants  an  eye, 
which   she   lost    by  the   small- poi;  and,  though  the 
pits  in  her  face  are  many  and  deep,  her  admirers  say, 
they  are  not  pits,  but  sepulchres,  ^herein  the  hearts  of 
her  loters  ate  buried.    She  is  so  cleanly,  that,  to  pre* 
rent  defiling  her  face,  she  carries  her  nose  so  crooked 
pp,  that  it  seems  to  be  flying  from  her  mouth :  and,  for 
fdl  that,  she  looks  extremely  well :  for  she  has  a  large 
mouth,  and,  did  she  not  la^k  half  a  score  or  a  dozen 
teeth  and  grinders,  she  might  pass,  and  make  a  figure 
among  ladies  of  ¿be  best  fesbion.    I  say  nothing  of  faet 
lips;  for  they  are  so  thin  and  slender,  that,  were  it  the 
fashion  to  reel  lips,  as  they  do  yarn,  one  might  make  ft 
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qketn  of  them:  but,  being  of  a  different  colour  from' 
what  is  usually  found  in  lips,  they  have  a  marvellous 
appearance  ;  for  they  are*  marbled  with  blue,  green,  and 
drange-tawny.  And,  pray,  iny  lord  governor,  pardon 
me,  if  1  paint  bo  minutely  the  parts  of  her,  who,  after 
all,  is  to  be  my  daughter ;  for  I  love  her,  and  like  her 
mightily."—"  Paint  what  you  win,"  quoth  Sancho; 
"  for  I  am  mightily  taken  with  the  picture  ;  and,  had 
I  bat  dined,  I  would  not  desire  a  better  desert  than  your 
portrait.' —"  It  shall  be  always  at  your  service,"  an- 
swered the  peasant;  " and  the  time  majr corae  when  we 
may  be  acquainted,  though  we  are  not  so  now  i  and,  I 
assure  you,  my  lord,  if  I  could  hut  paint  Jber  genteelness, 
and  the  tallacss  of  her  person,  you  would  admiré :  but 
that  cannot  be,  because  she  is  crooked,  and  crumpled 
lip  together,  and  her  knees  touch  her  mouth ;  though,  for 
ail  thpt,  you  may.  see  plainly,  that,  could  she  but  stand 
upnjght,  she  would  touch  the  ceiling  with  her  bead. 
And  she  would  ere  now  have  given  her  hand  to  my 
bachelor,  to  be  his  wife,  but  that  she  cannot  stretch  it 
out,  it  is  so  shrunk ;  nevertheless,  her  long  guttered  nails 
show  the  goodness  of  its  make/' 

"  So  far,  so  good,"  quoth  Sancho;  "and  now,  bro. 
ther,  make  account  that  you  have  painted  her  from  head 
to  foot ;  what  is  it  you  would  be  at  ?  Come  to  the  point 
wittfout  so  many  windings  and  turnings,  so  many  fetches 
and  digressions."—"  What  I  desire,  my  lord,"  answer* 
ed  the  countryman,  "  is,  that  your  lordship  would  do  me 
the  favour  to  give  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  her,  fiu 
ther,  begging  his  consent  to  the  match,  since  we  are 
pretty  equal  in  our  fortunes  and  natural  endowments; 
'for,  to  say  the  truth»  my  lord  governor,  my  son  is  pos-, 
sessed,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  day,  in.  which  the  evil 
spirits  do  not  torment  him  three  or  four  times  ^  and,  by 
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having  ftlten  once  irtto  the  fire,  hi*  face  is  as  shriveled 
as  a  piece  of  scorched  parchment,  and  his  eyes  are  some» 
what  bleared -and  running;  but  he  is  as  good  condi- 
tioned as  an  angel ;  and,  did  he  not  bullet,  and  gire  him* , 
self  frequent  cutis,  he  would  be  a  veiy  saint."—"  Would 
you  have  any  thing  else,  honest  friend  ?"  replied  Sancho. 
"One  thing  more  I  would  ask,"  quoth  the  peasant* 
"  but  that  I  dare  not:  yet  out  it  shall;  for,  in  short,  it 
shall  not  rot  in  my  breast,  come  of  it  what  will.  I  say 
then,  my  lord,  I  could  be  glad  your  worship  would  give 
me  three  or  six  hundred  ducats  towards  the  fortune  of 
my  bachelor ;  I  mean  towards  the  furnishing  his  house ; 
for,  in  short,  they  are  to  live  by  themselves,  without  being 
subject  to  the  impertinences  of  their  fathers-in-law."— 
"  Well," quoth  Sancho,  "see  if  you  would  have  any 
thing  else,  and  be  not  ashamed  to  tell  it." — "  No,  for 
certain,"  answered  the  peasant:  and  scarcely  had  he 
said  this,  when  the  governor,  getting  up,  and  laying  hold 
of  the  chair  he  sat  on,  said ;  "  I  vow  to  God,  Don  Lub- 
berly Saucy  Bumpkin,  if  you  do  not  get  you  gone,  and 
instantly  avoid  my  presence,  with  this  chair  will  I  crack 
your  skull :  son  of  a  whore,  rascal,  painter  for  the  devil 
himself!  at  this  time  of  day  to  come  and  ask  me  for  six 
hundred  ducats !  Where  should  I  have  them,  stinkard  I 
And,  if  I  had  them,  why  should  I  give  them  to  thee, 
jibing  fool  ?  What  care  I  for  Miguel  Tuna,  or  for  the 
whole  race  of  the  Perlerinos  ?  Begone,  I  say,  or  by  the 
life  of  my.  lord  duke,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word. 
You  are  no  native  of  Miguel  Tuna,  but  some  scoffer  sent 
from  hell  to  tempt  me.  Impudent  scoundrel !  I  have  riot 
yet  had  the  government  a  day  and  a  half,  and  you  would 
have  me  have  six  hundred  ducats?"  The  sewer  made 
signs  to  the  countryman  to  go  out  of  the  hall,  wlitóh  be 
did,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  seemingly  'afraid*  lest 
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the  governor  should  **ec»te  his  throat;  far  the  knave 
very  well  knew  how  to  plajr  his  part. 

But  let  us  leave  Sancho  in  his  passion,  and  peace  be 
with  him  and  company*  aad  let  us  turn- to  Do»  Quixote, 
whom  to  left  with  his  face  bound  up,  and  under  enra  of 
his  cattish  wounds,  of  which  he  was  not  quite  healed  in 
eight  ¿ay»;  in  one  of  *hich  there  befel  him  what  Cid  Ha- 
mate promises  to  relate,  with  that  punctuality  and  truth 
with  which  he  relates  every  thing  belonging  to  the  hi»» 
tery,  be  it  never  so  minute. 


CHAP.  XLVIIL 

Of  what  befel  Don  Quixote  with  Donna  Rodriguez, 
the  Duckets'*  Duema,  together  with  other  Accidents 
worthy  to  be  written,  and  had  in  ctorwA  Remembrance* 

ABOVE  measure  discontented  and  melaqpholy  was 
the  sore-wounded  Dog  Quixote,  having  his  face  bound, 
jap  and  marked,  not:  by  the  hand  of  God,  but  by  the 
claws  of  a  cat— ^misfortunes  incident  to  knight-errantry. 
During  six  days  be  appeared  not  in  public;  on  one  night 
q£  which,  lying  «wake  and  restless,  meditating  on  hit  mis* 
fortunes,  and  the  persecution  he  suffered  from  Alisador*, 
he  perceived  somebody  was  opening  his  chamber-door 
With  a  key,  and  presently  imagined  that  the  enamoured 
damsel  was  coming  to  assault  his  chastity,  and  expose 
him  to  the  temptation  of  foiling  in  the  fidelity  he  owed  to 
his  Lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.    «  No,"  said  he,  bo» 
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lie ving  What  hé  fancied,  and  ao  loud  as  to  be  overheard, 
**  not  the  greatest  beauty  upon  'earth  shall  prevail  wHh 
me'  to  cease  adoring  her  who  is  engraven  and  printed  in 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
/entrails;  whether,  my  dearest  lady,  you  he  now  trans- 
formed into  a  garlic-eating  country  wench,  or  into  a 
«nyraph  of  the  golden  Tagua,  weaving  tissue  webs  with 
gold  and  silken  twist ;  or  whether  you  are  in  the  power  of 
Merlin,  or  Montesinos :  wherever  you  ore,  mine  you  are,  - 
And  wherever  I  am,  yours  I  have  been,  and  yours  I  will 
remain."  The  conclusion  of  these  wor^s,  <md  the  open- 
ing the  door,  were  at.  the  same  instant.  Up  he  stood 
upon  the  bed,  wrapped  from  top  to  toe  in  a  quilt  of  yel- 
low satin,  a  woollen  cap  on  his  head?  and  his  face  and 
mustachoes  bound  up;  his  face,  because  of  its  scratches, 
and  his  mustachoes,  to  keep  them  from  flagging  and  fall» 
ing  down.  In  which  guise  he  appeared  the  most  extra-* 
ordinary  phantasm  imaginable.  He  nailed  his  eyes  to 
the  d*or,  and  when  he  expected* to  see  the  poor  capti- 
vated and  sorrowful  AJtisidora  enter,  he  perceived  ap- 
proaching a  most  reverend  duenna,  in  a  long  white  veil, 
that  covered  her  from  head  to  foot.  She  carried  between 
the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  half  a  lighted  candle,  and  held 
her  right  hand  over  it,  to  shade  her  face,  and  keep  the 
glare  from  her  eyes,  which  were  hidden  behind  a  huge 
pair  of  spectacles.  She  advanced  very  slowly,  and  trod 
very  softly.  Don  Quixote  observed  her  from  his  watch* 
tower,  and,  perceiving  he*  ligare,  and  noting  her  si» 
«lence,  he  fancied  some  witch,  or  sorceress,  was  come  in 
that  disguise  to  do  him  some  shrewd  turn,  and  began  to 
cross  himself  apace.  The  apparition  Jtept  moving  for*, 
ward,  and,  when  it  came  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  it 
Jifted  up  its  eyes,,  and  saw  in  what  a  hurry  Don  Quixote 
wa¿  crossing  himself;  and,  if  he  was  afraid  at  seeing  such 
vol.  n.  3  e 
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a  figure,  she  was  ho  lets  dismayed  at  sight  of  his ;  «ad, 
seeing  him  so  lank  and  yellow,  with  the  qnüt,  and  the 
bandages,  which  disfigured  him,  she  cried  out,,  saying, 
"  Jesus  t  wh#  do  I  see  ?,?  With  the  fright,  the  candle 
fell  out  of  her  hand,  and,  finding  herself  in  the  dark, 
she  turned  about  to  be  gone,  and,  with  the  fear,  treading 
on  her  skirts,  she  tumbled,  and  fell  down. .  Don  Quixote^ 
trembling  with  affright,  began  to  say,  "  I  conjure  thee, 
phantom,  or  whatever  thou  art,  tell  me  who  thou  art,  and 
what  thou  wouldest  have  with  me:  if  thou  art  a  soul  in 
tonpent,  tell  me,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  thee ;  for  I 
am  a  Catholic  Christian,  and  love  to  do  good  to  all  the 
world :  for  that  purpose  I  took  upon  me  the  profession 
of  knight-errantry,  an  employment  which  extends  to  the 
doing  good  even  to  souls  in  purgatory.  '•  The  bruised 
duenna,  hearing  herself  thus  exorcised,  guessed  at  Don 
Quixote's  fear  by  her  own,  and,  in  a  low  and  doleful 
voice,  answered,  $'  Signor  Don  Quixote,  (if  perad venture 
your  worship  be  Don  Quixote,)  I  am  no  phantom,  nor 
apparition,  npr  soul  in  purgatory,  as  your  worship  seems 
to  think,  but  Donna  Rodriguez,  duenna  of  honour  to  my 
lady  duchess ;  and  am  come  to  your  worship  with  one  of 
those  cases  of  necessity  your  worship  is  wont  to  reme* 
dy." — "Tell me  then,  Signora Donna  Rodrigues,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  does  your  ladyship,  peradventure,  come 
in  quality  of  procuress  I  If  you  do,  1  give  you  to  under* 
stand  I  am  fit  for  nobody's  turn,  thanks  to  the  peerless 
beauty  of  my  mistress  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  In  short, 
Signora  Donna  Rodriguez,  on  condition  you  wave  all 
amorous  messages,  you  may  go  and  light  your  candle, 
and  return  hither,  and  we  will  discourse  of  whatever  you 
please  to  command,  with  exception,  as  I  told  yon,  to  all 
kind  of  amorous  excitements." — "  I  bring  messages, 
good  sir !"  answered  the  duepna :  "your  worship  mi&. 
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takes  me  very  much :  1  am  not  yet  so  advanced  in  years, 
to  be  forced  to  betake  myself  to  so  low  an  employment ; 
for,  God  be  praised,  my  soul  is  still  in  my  body,  and  all 
my  teeth  in  my  head,  excepting  a  few  usurped  from  me 
by  catarrhs,  so  common  in  thiscouritry  of  Artngon»  But 
stay  a  little,  sir,  till  I  go  and  light  my  candle,  and  I  will 
return  instantly,  to  relate  my  griefs  to  your  worship,  as 
to  the  redresser  of  all  the  grievances  in  the  world/'  And, 
without  staying  for  an  answer,  she  went  out  of  the  .room, 
leaving  Don  Quixote  in  expectation  of  her  return* 

Straight  a  thousand  thoughts  crowded  into  his  mind, 
touching  this  new  adventure,  and  he  was  of  opinion  he 
had  done  ill,  and  judged  worse,  to  expose  himself  to  the 
hazard  of  breaking  his  plighted  troth  to  his  lady;  and  he 
said  to  himself,  "  Who  knows  but  the  devil,  who  is  sub- 
tle and  designing,  means  to  deceive  me  now  with  a  duen- 
na, though  he  has  not  been  able  to  effect  it  with  em- 
presses, queens,  duchesses,  marchionesses,  or  countesses? 
For  Phave  often  heard  ingenious  people  say,  the  devil, 
if  he  can,  will  sooner  tempt  a  man  with  a  flat- nosed  than 
a  hawk-nosed  woman :  and  who  can  tell,  but  this  soli* 
tude,  this  opportunity,  and  this  silence,  may  awake  my 
desires,  which  are  now  asleep,  and,  in  my  declining 
years,  make  me  fall,  where  I  never  yet  stumbled  ?  In 
such  cases,  it  is  better  to  fly  than  stand  the  battle;  But 
sure  I  am  not  in  my  right  senses  to  talk  so  idly ;  for  it  is 
impossible,  that  a  white-veiled,  lank,  and  bespectacled, 
duenna  should  move  or  excite  a  wanton  thought  in  the 
lewdest  breast  in  the  world.  Is  there  a  duenna  upon 
earth  that  has  tolerable  flesh  and  blood  ?  Is  there  t*  du- 
enna upon  the  globe  that  is  not  impertinent,  wrinkled, 
and  squeamish?  Avaunt  theji,  ye  rabble  of  duennas! 
useless  to  any  human  pleasure !  O  how  rightly  did  that 
lady  act,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  she  had,  at  the  foot  o£ 
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her  state  sopha,  a  couple  of  statue*  of  duennas,  with  their 
spectacles  and  bobbtn-cushiohs,  as  i£  they  were  at  work; 
which  statues  served  every  whit  as  well  for  the  dignity  of 
her  stateroom  as  real  duennas*"  And,  so  saying,  he 
jumped  off  the  bed)  designing  to  lock  his  door,  and  not 
let  Signora  Rodrigues  enter.  But,  before  he  could  shut 
it,  Signora  Rodriguez  was  just  returned,  with  a  lighted 
taper  of  white  wak ;  and,  seeing  Don  Quixote  bo  muck 
nearer,  trapped  up  in  his  quilt,  with  his  bandages  and 
nightcap,  she  was  again  frightened,  and,  retreating  two 
or  three  steps,  she  said,  "  Sir  Knight,  am  I  safe  1  for  I 
take  it  to  be  no  very  good  sign  of  modesty,  that  your 
worship  is  got  out  of  bed." — "  I  should  rather  ask  jot 
that  question,  madam,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "and 
therefore  I  do  ask,  if  I  am  safe  from  being  assaulted  and 
ravibhed?" — "By  whom,  and  from  whom,  sir  knight, 
do  you  expect  this  security  ?"  answered  the  duenha.r— 
"  By  you,  and  from  you,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  «  for 
I  am  notmade  of  marble,  nor  you,  I  suppose,  of  brass; 
nor  is  it  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  midnight,  and 
somewhat  more*  as  I  imagine ;  and  we  are  in  a  room  closer 
and  more  sectet  than  the  cave  in  which  the  bold  and  trai« 
torous  JSneas  enjoyed  the  beautiful  and  tender-hearted 
Dido!  But,  madam  j  give  me  your  hand ;  for  I  desire  no 
greater  security  than  my  own  continence  and  reservo,  be* 
sides  what  that  most  venerable  veil  inspires."  Arid,  so 
saying,  he  kissed  his  right  hand,  and  with  it  took  hpW 
of  hete,  which  she  gáVe  hkn  with  thfe  same  otranony. 

Here  Cid  Hámete  makes  a  parenthesis*  and  swfcai*  by 
Mahomet,  he  would  have  given  the  belter  of  his  tiro 
veste,  to  have  seen  these  two  walking  from  the  door  to 
the  bed-side,  handing,  and  handed,  so  ceremoniously. 

In  short,  Don  Quixote  got  into  bed,  abd  Donna  Ro* 
driguez  sat  down  in  ¿  chair  at  some  little  distance  from  it* 
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without  taking  off  her  spectacles»  or  setting  down  her  can* 
die.  Don  Quixote  covered  himself  up  close,  all  but  his 
face;  and,  they  both  having  paused  a  while,  the  first 
who  broke  silence,  was  Don  Quixote,  saying,  "  Now* 
Signara  Doároa  Rodriguez,  yon  may  unrip  and  unbosom 
all  that  is  in  your  careful  heart  and  piteous  bowels  $  for 
you  shall  be  heard  by  me  with  chaste  ears,  and  assisted 
by  compassionate  deeds." — "  I  believe  it,"  answered  the 
duenna ;  u  for  none  but  so  Christian  an  answer  could  be 
expected  from  your  worship's  gentle  and  pleasing  pre- 
sence* 

"  The  business  then  is  this,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  that* 
though  your  worship  sees  me  sitting  on  this^chair,  and 
ib  the  midst  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  in  the  garb 
of  a  poor  persecuted  duenna,  I  was  born  jn  the  Asturias 
of  Oviedo,  and  of  a  family  allied  to  some  of  the  best  of 
that  province;  But  my  hard  fortune,  and  the  negligence* 
of  my  parents*  which  reduced  them,  I  know  not  which 
way,  to  untimely  poverty,  carried  me  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  where,  for  peace*  sake,  and  to  prevent  greater 
inconveniences,  my  parents  placed  me  in  the  service 
of  a  great  lady:  and  I  would  have  your  worship  know, 
that,  in  making  needle-cases  and  plain*wotk,  I  was 
never  outdone  by  a»y  body  in  all  my  life:  My  parent» 
left  me  in  service,  and  returned  to  their  own  country; 
and,  in  a  few  years  after,  1  believe  they  went  to  heaven ; 
for  they  were  vary  good  and  Catholic  Christians.  I  re- 
mained ad  orphan,  and  stinted  to  the  miserable  wage» 
and  short  commons  usually  given  in  great  houses  to 
such  kind  of  servants»  About  that  time,  without  my 
giving  any  encouragement  for  it,  a  gefttleman*usher  of 
the  family  foil  in  love  with  me ;  a  man  in  years,  with 
a  fine  beard,  and  of  a  comely  person,  and,  above  all,  as 
good  a  gentleman  as  the  king  himself;  for  he  was  a 
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Highlander.  We  did  not  cany  on  our  $mour  so  se* 
cretly,  but  ií  came  to  the  notice  of  ray  lady,  who,  without 
more  ado,  had  us  married  in  peace,  and'  in  the  face  of 
our  holy  -mother  the  Catholic  Roman  church :  fiomr 
which  marriage  sprang  a  daughter,  to  finish  my  good 
fortune,  if  I  had  any ;  not  that  I  died  in  child-bed,  (for 
I  went  my  foil  time,  and  was  safely  delivered,)  bat 
because  my  husband  died  soon  after  of  a  certain  fright 
he  took ;  and  had  I  but  time  to  tell  the  manner  how, 
your  Worship,  I  am  sure,  would  wonder.'9 

Here  she  began  to  weep  most  tenderly,  and ,  said  r 
"  Pardon  me,  good  Signor  Don  Quixote,  for  I  cannot 
command  ntyéelf ;  but  as  often  as  I  call  to  my  mind  my 
unhappy  fepouse,  my  eyes  are  brimful.  God  be  my  aid  t 
with  what  stateliness  did  he  use  to  carry  my  lady  behind 
him  on  a  puissant  mule,  black  as  the  very  jet  !  for  in 
those  times  coaches  and  side-saddles  were  not  in  fa- 
shion, as  it  is  said  they  are  now,  and  the  ladies  rode 
behind  their  squires.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  help 
telling  you  the  following  story,  that  you  may  see  how 
well  bred  and  how  punctilious  my  good  husband  was. 
At  the  entrance  into  Saint  James's  street  in  Madrid, 
which  is  very  narrow,  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts 
happened  to  be  coming  out  with  two  of  his  officers 
before  him,  and,  as  soon  as  my  good  squire  saw  him,  he 
turned  his  mule  about,  as  if  he  designed  to  wait  upon 
him.  My  lady,  who  was  behind  him,  said  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  c  What  are  you  doing,  blockhead,  km  hot 
I  here?9  The  judge  civilly  stopped  his-  horse,  and. 
said :  '  Keep  on  your»  way,  sir ;  for  it  is  my  business 
rather  to  wait  upon  my  lady  Donna  Casilda  :'  that  was 
my  mistress's  name.  My  husband  persisted,  cap  in 
hand,  in  his  intention  to  wait  upon  the  judge.  Which 
my  lady  perceiving,  full  of  choler  and  indignation,  she 
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pulled  out  a  great  pin,  or.  rather,  I  believe,  a  bodkin, 
and  stuck; it  into  his  back:  whereupon  my  husband 
bawled  cut,  and,  writhing  his  bod/,  down  he  came  with 
his  lady  to  the  ground.  Two  of  her  footmen  ran  to 
help,  her  up,  as  did  the  judge  and  his  officers;  The 
gate  of  Guadalajara,  I  mean  the  idle  people  that  stood 
there,  were  all  in  an  uproar.  My  mistress  was  forfced 
to  walk  home  on  foot,  and  my  husband  went  to  a  barber* 
surgeon's,  telling  him  he  was  quite .  run  through  and 
jthrough  the  bowels.  .The  courteousness  and  breeding 
of  my  spouse  was  rumoured  abroad,  insomuch  that  the 
boys  got  it,  and  teamed  him  with  it  in  the  streets;  and, 
upon  this  account,  and  because  be  was  a  little  short* 
sighted,  my  lady  turned  him  away;  the  grief  whereof, 
I  vejily  brieve,  was  the  death  of  him*  I  was  left  a 
widows  and  helpless,,  with  a  daughter  upon  my  hands, 
who  went  on  increasing  in  beauty  like  the  foam  of  the 
sea.  Finally,  as  I  had  the  reputation  of  a  good  work* 
woman  at  my  needle,  my  lady  duchess,  who  was  then 
newly  marr|ed  to  my  lord  duke,  would  needs  have  me 
with:  her  to  this  «kingdom  of  Arragon,  together  with  my 
daughter;  where  in  process  of  .time,  she  grew  up,  and 
with  her  all  the  accomplishments  in  the  world.  She 
singsiike  any  lark,  dances  quick  as  thought,  capers  as 
if  she.- would  break  her  neck,  reads  and  writes  like  a 
schoolmaster,  and  casts  accounts  like  any  usurer.  I  say 
nothing  of  .her.  cleanliness,  for  the  running  brook  is  not 
cleaner:  and  she  is  now,  if  I  remember  right,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  five  months,  and  three,  days,  one  more  or 
less.  In  a  word,  the  son  of  a  very  rich  farmer,  who 
lives  not.  far  off  in  a  village  of  my  lord  duke's,  grew 
enamoured  of  this  girl  of  mine  ;  ándito  be  short,  I  know 
not .  how  it  came,  about,  but  they  got  together,  and, 
finder  promise  of  being  her  husband,  he  has  fooled  my 
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daughter,  and  now  refaces  to  perform  it.  And,  though 
in  y  lord  duke  knows  the  affair,  and  I  have  complained 
again  and  again  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  command 
this  young  farmer  to  marry  my  daughter,  yet  he  turns 
the  deaf  ear,  and  will  hardly  vouchsafe  to  hear  me :  and 
the  reason,  is,  because  the  cozening  knave's  father  is 
rich,  and  lends  him  money,  and  is  bound  lor  him  on  all 
occasions;  therefore  he  will  not  disoblige  nor  ofend 
him  in  any  wise.  Npw,  good  sir,  my  desire  is,  that 
your  worship  take  upon  you  the  redressing  this  wrong, 
either  by  entreaty,  or  by  force  of  arms-  since  all  the 
worid  says  your  worship. was  born  in  it  to  redress 
grievances,  to  right  the  injured,  and  succour  the 
miserable.  And  be  pleased,  sir,  to  consider  my  daugh* 
ter's  fatherless  condition,  her  geoteelness, .  her  youth, 
and  all  the  good  qualities  I  have  already  mentioned ;  for, 
on  my  soul  and  conscience,  of  all  the  damsels  my  lady 
has,  there  is  not  one  that  comes  up  to  the  sole  of.  her 
shoe:  and  one  of  them,  called  Utisidora,  who  ü  reckoned 
to  be  the  liveliest  and  gracefullest  of  them  all,  falls  above 
two  leagues  short,  in  comparison  with  my  daughter  I  for, 
you  must  know,  dear  sir,  that  all  is  not  gold  thai  gutters, 
and  this  same  little  Altisidora  has  more  self-conceit  than 
beauty,  and  more  assurance  than  modesty  s  besides*  die 
is  none  of  the  soundest;  for  her  breath  is  so  Strang,  there 
,  is  uo  enduing  to  be  a  moment  near  her.  Nay,  even  my 
lady  duchess  herself— but  mum  for  that;  for  they  say, 
walls  haye  ears.'9 

"What  of  my  lady  duchess?"  said  Dob  Quixote, 
"  Tell  me,  Madam  Rodriguez,  by  my  life."—»"  Thus 
conjured/'  replied  the  duenna,  "  I  cannot  but  answer 
io  whatever  is  asked  me,  with  all  truth.  Your  worship» 
Signor  Don  Quixote,  must  have  observed  the  bearity  of 
Any  lady  duchess j  that  complexion  like  wy  bright  afti 
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polished  swosd ;  those  cheek*  of  milk  and  «rim*dn,i  *Hh. 
tfaosunin  the  one,  arid  the  moeii  in  t  brother;  and  thai 
sa^finess  with  .which  she  treads,  or  rather  disdains,  the 
rety  ground  sho  walks  on,  thatoifte  would  thittk  she  wfen£ 
ttspensiiig^  health  wherever  she  passes*  Let  me  tell  you* 
sir,  she  may  thank  Godfor  it  in  the  first  plate,  and  text 
taw  issues  .she  has»  one  in  each  la£v  which  discharged 
the  %ad  humours,  of  which  the  physicians  say  sha  ia 
faU.-^^Holy  W^ryln  said  DonrQuixate,  "is  it  pond* 
Me  my  lady  duchess  has  süalfcdrajns?  I  should  never 
have  believed  it,  had  the  baíre-fboted  frían  th&bseiv*s 
told  it  me;  but,  since  Madam  Donna  Rodriguez  says  it, 
it  mast  needs  be  so»  But  such  issues,  and  in  such  places, 
must  distil  nothingJbAt  liquid, ajnbep  verily  I  am  now 
convinced,  that  this  making  of  issues  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  in  respect  to  health." 

Scarcely  had  Don  Quixote  said  thp,  when  with  a  great 
bounce  the  chamber-door  flew  open ;  which  so  much  sur- 
prised Donna  Rodriguez,  that  she  let  faH  the  caadle  out 
of  her  hand,  and  the  room  remained  as  dark  as  a  wolf's 
mouth,  as  the  saying  is;  and  presently  the  poor  duenna 
found  hetsolf  griped  so  fast  by  the  throat  with  two  ¡hands, 
that  ahe  could  aot  squall,  and  another  pgtfo»,  vefy.njynv 
faly,  wtthput  speaking  a  word,  whipped  pipiief  pettiaoatf, 
and  rótbjt  flipper,  as^seenied,  ^vtJieraoTOanjsla^; 
tfattrit  woWd  have  apred  one's  pity ;  and  though  f  i^#4 
thflt.ftf  .ft»  Quixote,  he  stirre^,  not  frsm  the  1^;  awf 
mot  knowing  the.  meaning  of  ail  this,  ¿e  lay  still  and  ú? 
l6m%  fewig  lest  that  round  and  sound  flagging  should 
4aafetian*  to  his  turn :  and  his  fear  p^ved  not  iq  vain* 
ion  the  silent  executioners,  leavipg  the  duenna,  who 
¿matatot  cry  out,  well  curried,  came  to  Don  Quixote ; 
and,  .turning  down  the  bed-clothes,  they  pinched  hint  so 
ofttn  and  so  hard,  that  he  could  not  forbear  going  to  6>ty- 
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ctjftrinhis  own  defence,  and  aH  tbii  in  marvellous  si» 
tenoe-  The  battle  lasted  tome  half  an  hgur;  the  phan- 
toms went  off:  Duma  Rodrigad  adjusted  her  petticoat*, 
and)  bewailing  her  misfortune,  mailed  out  at  the  door „ 
withput  saying  a  word-  to  Don  Quixote,  who,  sad  and 
sontybepinched,  confesed  and  pensive,  remained  alone; 
wheie  we  wilt  leave  biro,  impatient  to  learn,  who  that 
perverse  enchanter  was  that  had  handled  hias  so  roughly* 
fiat  «bat  shall  be  told' in  its  proper  place;  for  Sandio 
Pena»  calls  upon  o«,  aadtbe  method  of  the kktmywe* 
quireslt* 
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Of  tebiét  befe!  feancho  Piinza  as  he  was  going  the  roidtf 
'      :     of  his  htetti. 

-Wírtéft  the  gtáfid  governor  moody,  and  out  of  humour 
afctftefcnaVi«h  fftctuíreúdrfewn  peasant,  who,!  tflstiutltd  by 
the  steward,  and  he  by  the  duhe,  pláywd  #ff  Sanqfc»; 
wfcSj  ihaugre  his  ignorance,  rudeness,  and  fasuflfeteaey, 
Wfcí'tbem  all  tack*  and  saM  to  those  aWut  fete,  mti*> 
htictvr  Pedro  Reiio,  Who,  when  the  secret  éf  the  dafeifc 
letter  was  over,  came  back  into  the  h«M:  <*  itiftW  plainly 
perceive,  *  that  judges  and  governors  must  or  OOfftt  t#*e 
made  of  bfttss,  if  they  would  bé  insensible  of  the  imp» 
turíitiés  6f  your  mea  of  business,  who,  being  intent  upon 
their  own  affairs  alone,  come  what  will  of  it,  at  all  bout, 
ami  at  ail  times,  wHI  needs  be  heard  ami  dkpatefred; 
and  if  the  poor  judge  does  not  bear  and  dispatch  them 
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either  because  he  cannot,  or  because  it  is  not  the  proper 
time  fctf  giving  them  audience*  ppgently  they  murnvur 
and  traduee  him,,  gnawing  hb  very;bwes,  and  calum- 
niating him  and  bis  family*  Foolish  man  of  business, 
impertinent  nan  of  business,  be.  not  in  suph  haste;  wait 
for  the  proper  season  and  conjuncture  for  negotiation; 
come  not  at  dinner-time,  nor  at  bed-time,  for  judge's  are 
taade  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  must  give  to  their  nature 
what  their  nature  requires;  except  only  poor  I,  who  do 
not  so  by  mine,  thanks  to  Signar  Pedro  Reaio  Tirteafuera 
here  present,  who  would  have  me  die  of  hunger,  an<J  af? 
firms,  that  this  kind  of  dying  is  in  order  to  live:  God 
grant  the  same  life  to  him  «fed  ail  those  of  his  tribe;  { 
mean  bad  physicians ;  for  good  ones  deserve  palms  and 
laurels."  All  who  knew  Sancho  Panza  wesre  in  admi» 
•  ration  to  hear  him  talk  so  elegantly,  and  ooqld  not  tell 
what  to  ascribe  it  to,  unless  that  ftffces  and  weighty  em* 
pleyments  quicken  and  enliven  some  understandings,  as 
the}*  confound  and  stupify  others*  In  short,  Doctor  Pe- 
dro Resie  Agüera  de  Tirteafuera  promised  he  should  sup 
that  night,  though  it  were  contrary  to  all  the  aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates.  With  this  the  governor  rested  satisfied, 
.and  expected  with  great  impaticnoe  the  póming  of  the 
night,  and  the  hour  of  supper;  and  though  time,  to  his 
flunking,  stood'  stock  BtHl,  yet  at  length  the  wished4Q? 
hour  cante,  and  they  gave  htm  «orne  qew-heef,  hashed 
with  onions  and  calves  feet,  aoMfewhat  of  the  stales^ 
bailed.  However,  he  laid  about  him  .with  fnore  relink 
thunifthey  had  given  him  Máan  godwits,  Roman  pbfa» 
aants,  veal  of  8owent»,  partridges  of  Woron*  geese  of 
Lavajos;  atad  in  the  midst  of  supper,  titgniftg  tp  the  doe* 
tor,  he  said;  w  Look  you,  master,  doctor,  henceforward 
tribe  no  care  to  provide  me  youcr  nipe  things  to  eat,  nor 
ywur  tid«bitsi;  far  it  «will  be  throwing  my  stomach  qmte 
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off  the  hinges,  which  isaccustomed  to  goat*s»fle»h,  oow-» 
beef,  and  bacon,  with  turnips  and  onions;  and  if  per* 
chance  you  give  it  court  kickshaws,  it  receives  them 
with  squeamishneft,  and  sometimes  with  loathing.'  What 
master-scwer  hete  may1  do,  is,  to  get  me  some  of  those 
eatables  you  call  your  olla-podridas,  and  the  stronger 
they  are  the  better?8,  and  yon  may  insert  and  staff  them 
in  whatever  yon  will ;  for  so  it  be  an  eatable,  I  shall  take 
it  kindly,  and  will  one  day  make  yon  amends:  and  let 
nobody  play  upon  me ;  for  either  we  are,  or  we  are  not : 
let  us  all  live  and  eat  together  in  peace  and  good  friend- 
ship ;  for  wheft  God  sends  daylight,  it  is  day  for  every 
body.    I  will  govern  this  island  without  losing  my  own 
right,  or  taking  ¿way  another  man's;  and  let  every  one 
keep  a  good  look-out,  and  mind  each  man  his  own  busi- 
ness; for  I  Would  have  them  to  know,  the  devil  k  in  the 
Wind,  and,  if1  they  put  me  upon  it,  they  shall  see  won* 
ders.    Ay,  ay,  make  yourselves  honey,  and  the  wasps 
will  devour  you."—"  Certainly,  my  lord  governor,'* 
replied  the  sewer,  '<  there  is  reason  in  all  your  worship 
says,  and  I  dare  engage,  in  the  name  rf  all  the  islanders 
of  this  island,  that  they  will  serve  your  worship  with  all 
punctuality,  love,  and  good  will;  for  your  sweet  way  of 
governing  from  the  very  first  loaves  ut  no  room  to  do,  or 
to  think,  any  thing,  that  m?y  redound  to  the  dia*eervice 
of  your  worship."— tt  I  believe  it,''  answered  Sancho, 
¿*  and  they  would  be  fools  if  they  did,  or  thought,  other* 
Wise.    And  I  tell  you  again  to  take  cue  for  my  ausife 
nance,  and  for  my  Dappled,  which  is  what  is  most  im- 
portant in  tbi*  huskies?  j  and  when  the  hour  comes,  we 
will  go  <He  round ;  for  it  is  my  intention.  <to  clear  this 
island  of  all  manner  oí  filth,  of  vagabonds,  idlers,  and 
sharpers:  for  you  must  understand,  fi£erids,  that  idle 
frnd  lazypeoplein  a  commonwealth  are  the  same  asdroprs 
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in  a  bee-hive,  which  eat  the  honey  that  the  industrious 
bees  lay  up  in  store.  .  My  design  is,  to  protect  the  pear 
•ants,  preserve  to  the  gentry  their  privileges,  reward  in* 
genious  artists,  and,  above  all,  to  have  regard,  to  reli* 
gioq,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  religious.  What  think 
ye  of  this,  my  friends?  Do  I  say  something,  or  do  I 
crack  my  brain  to  no  purpose  ?''— "  My  lord  governor," 
said  the  steward,  "  speaks  so  well,  that  I  woijder  to  hear 
a  roan,  so  void  of  learning  as  your  worship,  who,  1  be* 
lieve  cannot  so  much  *  as  read,  say  such,  and  so  many, 
things,  and  all  so  sententious  and  instructive,  and  90  far 
beyond  all  that  could  be  expected  from  your  worship's 
former  understanding  by  those  who  sent  us,  and  by  us 
who  are  come  hither.  But  every  day  produce*  new 
things;  jests  turn  into  earnest,  and  jokers  are  joked 
upon." 

The  night  came,  and,  the  governor  having  supped, 
with  .the  license  of  Stgnor  Doctor  Rezio,  they  prepared 
for  going  the  round,  and  he  set  out  with,  the ,  secretary, 
the  steward,  the  sewer,  and  the  historiographer,,  who  had 
the  oare  of  recording  his  actions,  together  with  sergeants 
and  notaries,  enough  to  have  formed  a  middling  battalion. 
In  the  midst  of  them  marched  Sancho,  with  hU  white 
rod  of  office ;  and  having  traversed  a  few  streets,  they 
heard  the  dashing  of  swords.  They  hasted  to  the  place, 
and  found  two  men  fighting;,  who,  seeing  the  officers 
toning,  desisted,  and  tee  pf  them  said,  "  Help,  in  the 
naipe  ¡of  God  and.  the  king !  Is  it  permitted  in  this  town 
torobfolk»,  and  set  upon  thentin  the  streets  ?"— "  Hold, 
honest  man, p  quoth  Sancho,  "  and  tell  me  what  is  the 
occasion  of  this  fray;  for  I  am  the.  governor."  The 
other*  his  antagonist,  said, ¡. «  My.  lord  governor,  I  will 
briefly  xe We  the*  matter:  Your  honour  must  understand,  x 
that  this  ¿eattoman  ás  just.cqme#>m  winning,  in  that 
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gaming-house  yonder  over  the  way,  above  a  thousand 
reals,  and  «God  knows  how;  and  I,  being  present,  gave 
judgment  in.bis  favour,  in  manya  doubtful  point,  against 
the  dictates  of  my  conscience.     Up  be  got  with  the  win- 
aings,  and,  when  I  expected  he  would  hate  given  me  a 
crown  at  least,  by  way  of  present,  as  is  the  usage  and 
custom  among  gentlemen  of  distinction,  to  such  as  I  am, 
who  stand  by,  ready  at  ail  adventures  to  bank  unreason* 
able  demands,  and  to  prevent  quarrels,  he  pocketed  up 
his  money,  and  went  out  of  the  house.    I  followed  him 
in  dudgeon,  and,  with  good  words  arid  civil  exprés* 
sions,  desired  him  to  give  me  though  it  were  bat  eight 
veals,  since  he  knows  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  have 
«either  office  nor  beneficie,  dry  parents  having  brought  me 
up  to  talking,  and  left  me  nothing;  and  this  knam,  as 
•great  a  thief  as  Cacus,  and  as  arrant  a  sharper  as  And»* 
dilla,  would  give  me  but  four  teals.    Judge*  my  lord 
governor,  how  little  shame,  and  how  little  conscience  he 
has.    Bat,  in  faith,  had  it  ndt  been  fa  your  honour's 
coming,  I  would  have  made  him  disgorge  hit  winnings, 
and  have  taught  him  how  many  o&noes   g»  to  the 
pound,"—"  What   say  you  to  this,  ttend*"  quoth 
Sancho.     The  other  answered,  that  all  Ms  advatsarf 
had  said  was  'true,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  .givfe  Kim 
any  more  than   four  reals;    fa  bm  was  often  <gmfig 
him  something,    and  they  who  «peat  the  bcüteüsm» 
face*  «botld  be  maaoeriy,  and  take  with  a»  cheerful 
countenance  whatever  is  given  them,  and  aétstaad  «pan 
terms  with  the  winn«s,  iinless  they  knfa  them  farcer* 
tsin  to  be. sharpens,  and  that  their  winnings  iranun&ialjr 
gotten;  and,  for  d$mi— tiatiaa  of  his  being  -an 
man,  and  no  cheat,  as  the  other  aUegody  -than* 
be  no  stt0^gnrproafthaÉthm^efadt^ootep^.  wife  Jas 
demand;  fa  cfckts are  a^jfetnbü taifa 
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on,  who  know  them.  "That  is'  trae,"  «lid  tbe  stew* 
ard  t  "  be  pleased,  my  lord  governor,  to  adjudge  what 
shall  be  done,  with  these  men."—"  What  shall  be  done, 
is  this,"  answered  Sandio:  "you,  master  winner»  good» 
bad,  or  indifferent,  five  your  hackster  here  immediately 
an  hundred  reals»  and  pay  down  thirty  more  for  the 
poor  prisoners :  and  you,  sir,  who  have  neither  office, 
nor  benefice,  and  live  without  any  employment  in  this 
island,  take  these  hundred  reals  iristaatiy,  a*d,  som*% 
time  te*raoftow,  get  out  of  this  island  for.  ten  Realty 
oq  pain»  if  you  transgress,  of  finishing  yo*r  banish* 
meat  in.  tbe  next  life;  for  I  will  hangyofe  on  *  gab 
Iowa,  erf  at  least  the  hangman  shall  do  it  for  roe;  and 
let  no  man  reply,  lest  I  pnftiah  him  severely:"  The  ote 
disbursed;  the  other,  received*  the  one  went  on»  of  the 
island ;  the  other  went  home  to  his  house ;  and  the  go  vet-» 
■or  said,  "It  shall  oost  me  a  fall>  or  -I :  will  demolish 
these  gaming-houses ;  for  I  have  a  suspicion  thai  they 
are  very  prejudicial."—44  This,  at  least;, ''  said'  one.  of 
the.  scriveners,  a  your  honour  cannot  put  down;  fot  a 
great  person  keeps  it,  and  what  he  loses  in  th^  year  if 
bey  oml  comparison  more  than  what  he  gets  by  the  cards» 
¥our  worship  may  exert  your  authority  against •  petty v 
gaming-houses,  which  do  more  harm  and  cover  moro 
abuses  t  for  in  those,  which  belong  to  persons  ofquality> 
notorious  cheats  dare  not  put  their  tricks  in  practice) 
and,  since  the  vice  of  play  is  become  so  common,  it  k 
better  it  should  90  forward  in  the  houses  of  people  of 
distinction,  than  in  those  of  mean  quality,  where  the? 
take  in  unfortunate  bubbles  after  midnight»  and  strip  tit 
«heir  very  skin." — "  Well,  master  notary,"  quoth  San* 
cho,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  this  subject. " 
-  And  new  up  came  a  servant,  having  laid  bold  of  a 
young  man,  and  said,  "  My  lord  governor,  this  yoiMk 
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was  coming  towards  us ;  but,  as  soon  as  lie  perceived  it 
was  tbe  round,  he  faced  about,  and  began  to  run  like  a 
stag  5  a  sign  he  must  be  some  delinquent.  I  pursued 
him/  and  had  he  not  stumbled  and  fallen,  I  should  never 
hare  overtaken  him."—"  Why  did  you  fly,  young 
man  ??  quoth  Sancho*  The  youth  replied :  "  My  lord, 
to  avoid  answering  the  multitude  of  questions  officers  are 
wont  to  ask."—"  What  trade  are  you  of?"  quoth  San- 
cho.— "  A  weaver,0  answered  the  youth.—"  And  what 
do  you  weave  ?"  quoth  Sancho.—"  Iron  beads  for  spears, 
an  it  please  your  worship." — "  You  are  pleasant  with 
me,  and  value  yourself  upon  being  a  joker,"  quoth  San- 
cho: "  it  ¡b  very  well;  and  whither  were  you  going  ?"— 
"  To  take  the*  air,'  sir,"  replied  the  lad.—"  And  pray, 
where  do  people  take  the  -air  in  this  island  ?".  said  San* 
cho.— "  Where  it  blows,"  answered  the  youth .— "  Good," 
quoth  Sancho ;  "  you  answer  to  the  purpose :  you  are  a 
discreet  youth.  But  now,  make  account  that  I  am  the 
air,  and  that  I  blow  in  your  poop,  and  drive  you  to  goal* 
Here,  lay  hold  on  him,  and  carry  him  to  prison ;  I  will 
make  him  sleep  there  to-night  without  air."—"  Before 
God,"  said  the  youth,  "  your  honour  can  no  mora  make 
me  sleep  there,  than  you  can  make  me  a  king."— 
"  Why  cannot  I  make  you  sleep  in  prison  ?"  demanded 
Sancho :  "  have  I  not  power  to  confine  or  release  you, 
as  I  pleafte  ?"— - '<  How  much  power  soever  your  worship 
'may  have,  you  have  not  enough  to  make  me  sleep  in 
prison."—"  Why  not  ?"  replied  Sandio :  "♦  away  with 
him  immediately,  where  he  shall  see  his  mistake  with 
his  own  eyes ;  and,  lest  the  gaoler  should  put  his  in* 
terested  generosity  in  practice,  I  will  sconce  him  in  the 
penalty  of  two  thousand  ducats,  if  he  suffers  you  to  stir 
a  step  from  the  prisonf"— "  All  this  is  matter  of  laugh- 
ter," answered  the  youth ;. «  the  business  is,  I  defy  aH 
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the  world  to  tuaké  me  sleep  this  night  in  prison."— 
"  Tell  me»  devil,"  quoth  Sandio,  "  have  you  some 
ángel  to  deliver  you,  and  unloose  the  fetters  I  intend  to 
have  clapped  on  you?" — a  My  lord  governor,*'  an- 
swered the  youth,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  "  let  us 
abide  by  reason,  and  come  to  the  point.  Supposing 
your  worship  orders  me  to  goal,  and  to  be  loaded  with 
chains  and  fetters,-  and  clapped  into  the  dungeon*  with 
heavy  penalties  laid  upon  the  gaoler,  if  be  lets  me  stir- 
out;  and  let  us  suppose  these  orders  punctually  obeyed; 
yet,  for  all  that,  if  I  have  no  mind  to  sleep,  but  to  keep 
awake  all  night,  without  so  much  as  shutting  my  eyelids* 
can  your  worship,  with  all  your  power,  make  me.  sleep 
whether  I  will  or  no?"—"  No,  certainly/*  said  the  se- 
cretary, "  and  the  man  has  carried  his  point." — "  So 
that,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  you  would  forbear  sleeping  only 
to  have  your  own  will,  and  not  out  of  pure  contradiction 
to  mine?"—"  No,  my  lordj"  said  the  youth,  "  not  e Vea 
in  thought."—"  Then  God  be  with  you,"  quoth  San- 
cho; "jgo  home  to  sleep,  and  I  with  you  a  good  night'* 
rest;  for  I  will  not  endeavour  to  deprive  you  of  it;  but  I 
would  advise  yon,  for  the  future,  not  to  be  so  jocose  with 
officers  of  justice;  for  you  may  meet  with  une  that  may 
by  the  joke  over  your  noddle." 

The  youth  went  his  way*  and  the  governor  continued 
his  round ;  and,  a  little  while  after,  came  a  couple  of 
sergeants,  who  had  hold  of  a  maa,  and  said*  "  My  lord 
governor,  this  person*'  who  seems  to  be  a  man,  is  not  so, 
but  a  woman*  and  no  ugly  one  neither*  in  man's  clothes." 
They  lifted  up  two  or  three  lanterns  to  her  focc,  by  the 
light  of  which  they  discovered  that  of  a  woman,  seemingly 
sixteen  years  of  age*  or  thereabouts.  Her  hair  was  tucked 
up  under  a  net-work  cawl  of  gold  and  green  silk,  and  she 
herself  beautiful  as  a  t^iousand  pearls.    They  viewed  her 
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from  head  to  foot,  and  saw  she  had  on  a  pair  of  flesh-co- 
loured stockings,  with  garters  of  white  taffeta,  and  tas» 
seis  of  gold  and  seed-pearl;  her  breeches  were  of  green 
and  gold  tissue,  and  she  had  on  a  loose  coat  of  the  same, , 
under  which  she  wore  a  very  fine  waistcoat  of  white  and 
gold  ituff :  her  shoes  were  white,  and  such  as  men  wear. 
She  had  no  sword,  but  a  very  rich  dagger;  and  on  her 
fingers  were  many  rings,  and  those  very  good  ones.  In 
a  word,  every  body  liked  the  maiden ;  but  none  of  them 
all  knew  ber,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  said,  they 
could  not  imagine  who  she  should  be.  They  who  were  in 
the  secret  of  the  jests  put  upon  Sancho,  admired  the  most; 
for  this  adventure  was  not  of  their  contriving,  and  there- 
fore they  were  in  suspense,  expecting  the  issue  of  this 
unforeseen  accident.  Sancho  was  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  young  lady,  and  asked  her  who  she  was,  whither- 
ahe  was  going,  and  what  had  moved  her  to  dress  herself 
in  that  habit.  She,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  with 
a  modest  bashfulness,  answered,  "  Sir,  I  cannot  declare 
so  publicly  what  I  am  so  much  concerned  to  keep  a  se- 
cret :  only  one  thing  I  must  assure  you,  that  I  am  no  thief, 
nor  criminal  person,  but  an  unhappy  maiden,  whom 
the  force  of.  a  certain  jealousy  has  made  break  through 
the  respect  due  to  modesty/*  The  steward,  hearing 
this,  said  to  Sancho,  "  My  lord  governor,  order  all  your 
t  attendants  to  go  aside,  that  this  lady  may  speak  her  mind 
with  less  concern/'  The  governor  did  so,  and  they  all 
went  aside,  excepting  the  steward,  the  sewer,  and  the 
secretary.  Then  the damfel  proceeded,  saying:  "  I, 
gentlemen,  am  daughter  to  Pedio  Perca  Mazorca,  who 
iarms  the  wool  of  this  town,  and  comes  frequently  to  my 
father's  house.  "—«'This  will  not  pass*  madam,"  saidtbe 
steward;  «  for  I  know  Pedro  Pérea  very  well,  and  am 
sure  he  has  na  child,  son  nor  daughter;  and*  beside* 
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yqnr  toying  he  is  your  father,  you  immediately  add, 
that  he  comes  often  to  your  father's  house.*'— «  I  took 
notice  of  that,"  quoth  Sancho. — "  Indeed,  gentlemen/' 
answered  the  damsel,  "  I  am  in  such  confusion,  that  I 
know  not  what  I  say;,  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  daughter  to 
Diego  de  la  Liana,  whom  you  must  all  know."—"  This 
may  pass/'  answered  the  steward ;  "  for  I  know  Diego 
de  la  Liana,  that  he  is  a  genjleman  of  quality,  and  rich, 
and  has  a  son  and  a  daughter:  and,  since  he  has  been  a 
widower,  nobody  in  all  this  tówñ  can  say  they  have  seen 
the  face  of  his  daughter ;  for  he  keeps  her  so  confined, 
that  he  will  not  give  the  sun  leave  to  shine  upon  her ; 
and  report  says,  she  is  extremely  handsome."—"  That 
is  true/'  answered  the  damsel ;  "  and  that  daughter  am 
I.  Whether  feme  lies  or  no,  as  to  my  beauty,  you, 
gentlemen,  are  judges,  since  you  have  seen*  me:"  and 
then  she  began  to  weep  most  bitterly.  The  secretary 
perceiving  this,  whispered  the  sewer,  and  said  very 
softly,  "  Without  doubt,  something  of  importance  must 
have  been  the  occasion,  that  so  considerable  a  person,  as 
this  young  lady,  has  left  her  own  house,  in  such  a  dress, 
and  at  such  an  hour."—"  No  doubt  of  that,"  answered 
the  sewer  ;  "  besides,  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  her 
tears."  Sancho  comforted  her  the  best  he  could,  and 
desired  her  to  tefl  them  the  whole  matter,  without  fear ; 
for  they  would  all  endeavour  to  serve  her  with  great  sin* 
cerity,  and  by  all  possible  ways. 

"  The  case  is,  gentlemen,"  replied  she,  "  that  my 
father  has  kept  me  locked  up  these  ten  years  past :  for  so 
long  has  my  mother  been  under  ground.  Mass  is  said  in 
our  house  in  a  rich  chapel,  and,  in  all  this  time,  I  have 
seea nothing  but  the  sun  in  the  heavens  by  day,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  by  night ;  nor  do  I  know  what  streets, 
squares,  or  churches,  are,  nor  even  men,  excepting  ray 
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father  and  brother,  and  Pedro  Perez  the  wool  £irme*> 
whose  constant  visito  to  our  house  led  me  to  say*  he  was 
my  father,  to  conceal  the  truth.  This  confinement,  and 
denying  me  leave  to  go  out,  though  but  to  church,  has 
for  many  days  and  months  past  disquieted  me  very  much. 
I  had  a  mind  to  sec  the  world,  or  at  least  the  town  where 
I  was  born,  thinking  this  desire  was  no- breach  of  that 
decency  young  ladies  ought  to  preserve  toward  themt 
pelvef ,  When  I  heard  talk  of  buU-fea^ts,  of  darting 
canes  on  horseback»  and  the  representation  of  plays,  I 
asked  my  brother,  who  is  a  year  younger  than  myself,  to 
tell  me  what  those  things  were,  and  several  others,  that 
I  had  jtevcr  seen,  which  he  used  to  do  in  the  best  manner 
he  could ;  and  all  this  did  but  inflame  the  desire  I  had  of 
seeing  them*  In  a  word,  to  shorten  the  story  of  my 
ruin,  I  prayed  and  entreated  my  brother-r— O  that  I 
had  never  prayed  nor  entreated  him!"  and  then  she  fell 
to  weeping  again.  The  steward  said  to  her,  "  Proceed, 
madam,  and  make  an  end  of  telling  us  what  has  befallen 
you ;  for  your  words  and  teats  hold  u$  all  in  suspense."— 
".  I  have  but  few  w<wU  left  to  speak,"  answered  the 
damsel,  "  though  many  tears  to  shed;  for  such  mis? 
placed  desires  as  mine  can  he  atoned  for  no  other 
way." 

?he  beauty  pf  the  damsel  had  rooted  itself  ia  the  soul 
of  the  sewer,  who  held  up  his  lantern  again,  to  have 
another  view  of  her ;  and  he.  fancied  the  teara  she  shed 
were  dew-dfop*  of  the  morning,  or  even  orient  pearls; 
and  he  Heavily  wished  her  misfortune  might  not  he  so 
great  as  her  tears  and  sighs  seamed  to  indicate.  The 
governor  was  Mt  of  a\l  patience  &¿  the  girl's  dilatory  man- 
lier of  telling  her  story,  and  hid  her  keep  them  no  Ion* 
ger  in  suspense,  for  it  grew  late,  and  they  had  a  great 
<!eal  more  of  the  town  to  go  oyer.    She^  between  in- 
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térrupted  sobs  and  broken  sighs,  said,  "  All  my  mis* 
fortunes  and  unhapptness  is  only  this,  tkat  I  desired  my 
brother  to  dress  me  in  his  clothes,  and  carry  me  ouf> 
some  night  or  other,  when  my  father  was  asleep,  to  see 
the  town.  He,  importuned  by  my  entreaties,  con- 
descended  to  my  desire;  and,  putting  me  on  this  habit; 
and  dressing  himself  in  a  suit  of  mine,  which  fits  as  if  Ü 
were  made  for  Kim,  for  he  has  not  one  hair  of  a  beard* 
and  one  woold  take  him  for  a  very  beautiful  young  gid; 
this  night,  about  an  hour  ago,  we  got  out  of  our  house; 
and,  guided  by  our  footbay  and  our  own  unruly  fancies, 
we  traversed  the  whole  town;  and,  as  we  were  Detaining 
home,  we  saw  a  great  company  of  people,  and  my  too» 
ther  said  to  me,  '  Sister,  this  must  be  the  round ;  pot 
wings  i0  your  fect¿  and  fly  after  me,  that  they  may  not 
know  us,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  us.'  And,  so  -saying», 
he  turned  his  back,  and  began,  not  to  run,  but  to  fly; 
In  less  than  six  steps,  I  fell  down  through  thnicightj  and 
at  that  instant  the  officer  of  justice  coming  up,  seized 
and  brought  (ne  before  ypuc  honour,  when*  my  indiscreet 
longing  has  covered  me  with  shame  before  so  many  peo* 
pie/1 — "  In  effect,  then,  madam,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  no 
ether  mishap  has  befallen  you ;  nor  did  jealousy,  as  you 
told  us  at  the  beginning  of  your  story,  carry  you  from 
home?"—"  No  other  thing,"  said  she,  "  has  befallen 
me,  nor  is  there  any  jealousy  in  the  case,  but  merely  a 
desire  of  seeing  the  world,  which  went  no  farther  than 
seeing  the  streets  of  this  town," 

The  coming  up. of  two  sergeants,  one  of  whom  had 
overtaken  and  seised  her  brother,  as  he  fled  from  his  sis- 
ter,  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  the  damsel  had  said*. 
The  youth  bad  on  nothing  but  a  rich  petticoat,  and  a  blue 
damask  mantle,  with  a  border  of  gold;  no  head-dress 
nor  prnament,  but  his  own  hair,  which  was  so  fair  and 
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cmrled,  that  it  seemed  so  many  ringlets  of  $te  gold* 
Tie  governor,  the,  steward,  and  the  sewer,  took  him 
¿side,  and,  without  letting  his  sister  bear,  they  asked 
him  Jbow  he  came  to  be  in  that  disguise.  He»  witÜ  no 
lesa  bashfulaess  and  concern»  told  the  same  story  his  sis* 
ter  had  done;  at  which  the  enamoured  sewer  was  much 
pleased.  But  the  governor  said,  "  Really,  gentlefolks, 
this  is  a  very  childish  trick,  and,  to  relate  this  piece  6f 
filly»  these  needed/not  half  so  many  team  and  sighs : 
had  yon  but  said»  Our  names  are  so  and  so»  we  got  out 
of .  our  father's  house  by  such  a  contrivance»  only  out  of 
curiosity,  and  with  no  other  design  at  all,  the  tale  had 
been  told»  and  all  these  weepings  and  wailing*  and 
takings-on  ai  thia  rate,  might  have  been  spared."-— 
"  That  is  true,"  answered  the  damsel ;  "  but  the  coa* 
fusion  I  was  in  was  so  great»  that  it  did  not  suffer  me  to 
demean  myself  as  I  ought,"—"  There  is  no  harm»99  an* 
swered  Sancho :  "  we  will  see  you  safe  to  your  father's ; 
perhaps  he  has  not  missed  you;  and  henceforward  be 
sot  so  childish,  nor  so  eager  to  see  the  world;  for  the 
maid  ihat  is  modest»  and  a  broken  leg»  should  stay  ai 
fame  ;  and»  the  woman  and  the  hen  are  lost  by  gadding 
abroad ;  and  she»  who  desires  to  see»  desires  no  less  to 
he  seen.  .  I  say  no  more/9  The  youth  thanked  the  go- 
vernor for  the  favour  he  intended  them,  in  seeing  them 
safe  home»  and  so  they  bent  their  course  that  way ;  for 
the  koute  was  not  far  off.  When  they  Were  arrived» 
the  brother  threw  up  a  little  stone  to  ?  grated  window» 
and  that  instant  a  servant-maid,  who  waited  for  them» 
came  down  and  opened  the  door»  and  they  went  in» 
leaving  everyone  in  admiration  at  their  genteetness  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  at  their  desire  of  seeing  the  world  by 
.  night,  and  without  stirring  out  of  the  town ;  but  they 
imputed  all  to  their  tender  years.    The  sewer's  heart  Wqfc 
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pierced  through  and  through,  and  he  proposed  within 
himself  to  demand  her,  the  next  day,  of  her  father  in 
marriage,  taking  it  for  granted  he  would  not  refuse  him» 
as  being  a  servant  of  the  duke  Y  Sancho  too  had  tome*., 
thoughts  of  matching  the  young  man  with  his  daughter 
Sanchica,  and  determined  to  bring  it  about  the  fist  op- 
portunity, fancying  to  himself  that  no  match  would  bo 
refused  the  governor's  daughter.  Thus  ended  4h*£< 
night's  round,  and  two  days  after  the  government  too, 
which  put  an  end  to  all  his  designs  and  expectations,  as 
shall  hereafter  be  shown. 


CHAP.  L. 

In  which  is  declared  who  were  the  Enchanter t  and  Exe~ 
cutioners  that  whipped  the  Duenna,  and  pinched  and 
scratched  Don  Quixote;  with  the  success  of  the 
Page,  who  carried  the  Letter  to  Teresa  Pan%*y 
Sancho9 s  wife. 

ClD  Hamete,  the  most  punctual  searcher  after  the  very 
atoms  of  this  true  history,  says,  that,  when  Donna  Ro- 
drigue* went  out  of  her  chamber  togp  to  Don  Quixote's, 
another  donna,  who  lay  with  her,  perceived  it;  aad>  as 
nil  duennas  have  the  itch  óf  listening  after,  prying  into, 
and  smelling  out  things,  she  followed  her  so  softly,  that 
good  Rodrigues  did  not  perceive  it;  and,  atsoonasthe 
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duenna  saw  her  enter  Don  Quixote's  chamber,  that  she 
night  not  be  wanting  in  the  general  humour  of  all  duen- 
nas, which  is,  to  be  tell-tales,  away  she  went  that  instant, 
to  acquaint  the  duchess  that  Donna  Rodrigues  was  then 
actually  in  Don  Quixote's  chamber.  The  duchess  ac- 
quainted the  duke  with  it,  and  desired  his  leave  that  she 
and  Attisidora  might  go  and  sec  what  was  the  duenna's, 
business  with  Don  Quixote.  The  duke  gave  it  her ;  and 
they  both 5  very  softly,  and  step  by  step,  went  and 
po6ted  themselves  close  to  the  door  of  Don  Quixote's 
chamber,  and  so  close,  that  they  overheard  all  that  was 
said  within ;  and  when  the  duchess  heard  the  duenna  ex- 
pose the  fountains  of  her  issues,  she  could  not  bear  it, 
nor  Altisidora  neither ;  and  so,  brimful  of  choler*  and 
longing  for  revenge,  they  bounced  into  the  room,  and 
pinched  Don  Quixote,  and  whipped  the  duenna,  in  the 
manner  above  related;  for  affronts,  levelled  against  the 
beauty  and  vanity  of  women,  awaken  their  wrath  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  inflame  them  with  a  desire  of 
revenging  themselves.* 

The  duchess  recounted  tú  the  duke  all  that  had  passed, 
with  which  he  was  much  diverted*  and  the  duchess, 
proceeding  in  her  design  of  making  sport  with  Don 
Quixote,  dispatched  the  page,  who  had  acted  the 
part  of  Dulcinea  in  the  project  of  her  disenchantment, 
to  Teresa  Panza*  with  her  husband  Y  letter,  (for  Sancho 
was  so  taken  up  with  his  government,  that  he  had  quite 
íbrgótteit  it,)  and  with  another  from  herself,  and  a  large 
string  of  rich  coral»  by  way  of  preset. 

Now  the  history  tells  us*  that  the  page  was  very  dis* 
creet  arid  sharp*  and,  being  extremely  desirous  to  please 
his  lord  and. lady 5  he  departed*  with  a  very  good  willy 
for  Saácho's  village ;  and,  being  arrived  near  it,  he  saw 
some  women  washing  in  *  brook,  of  whom  he  demanded* 
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if  they  could  tell  him,  whether  one  Teresa  Panza,  Wift 
of  one  Sancho  Panza,  squire  to  a  knight  called  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  lived  in  that  town:  At  which 
question,  a  young  wench,  who  was  washing,  started  up, 
and  said,  "  That  Teresa  Pan2a  is  my  mother,  and  that 
Sancho  my  father,  and  that  knight  our  master. "— "  Come 
then,  damsel,"  said  the  page,  "  and  bring  me  to  your 
mother;  for  I  hrfve  a  letter  and  a  present  for  her  from' 
that  same  father  of  yours/' — "  That  I  will,  with  all  my 
heart,  sir,"  answered  the  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  about 
fourteen  years  of  age :  and,  leaving  the  linen  she  was 
washing  to  one  of  her  companions,  without  putting  any 
thing  on  her  head  or  her  feet,  (for  she  was  bare-legged 
and  dishevelled,)  she  ran  skipping  along  before  the  page'4 
horse,  saying,  "  Come  along,  sir;  for  our  house  stands 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  there  you  will 
find  my  mother  in  pain  enough  for  not  having  heard  any 
news  of  my  father  this  great  while." — "  I  bring  her  such 
good  news,"  said  the  page,  "  that  she  may  well  thank 
God  for  it."  In  short,,  with  jumping,  running,  and 
capering,  the  girl  came  to  the  village,  and,  before  she 
got  into  the  house,  she  called  aloud  at  the  door,  "  Como 
forth,  mother  Teresa,  come  forth,  come  forth ;  for  here 
is  a  gentleman  who  brings  letters  and  other  things  from 
my  good  father."  At  which  voice  her  mother  Teresa 
Panza  came  out,  spinning  a  distaff  full  of  tow,  having 
on  a  gray  petticoat,  so  short,  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  docked  at  the  placket,  with  a  gray  boddice  aláo, 
and  her  smock«sleeves  hanging  about  it.  She  was  not 
very  old,  though  she  seemed  to  be  above  forty ;  but 
was  strong,  hale,  sinewy,  and  hard  as  a  hazel-nut. 
She,  seeing  her  daughter,  and  the  page  on  horseback, 
said,  <' What  is  the  matter,  girl?  What  gentleman  is 
this?'W<  It  is  a  humble  servant  of  my  Lady  Donn% 
vol.  ;i,  8u 
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Teres**  Panra,"  answered  the  page.  And,  so  «tyiqg,  ft* 
flung  himself  from  bis  horse,  and,  with,  great  respect, 
went  and  kneeled  before  the  lady  Teresa,  saying:  "fi$ 
pleased,'  Signora  Donna  Teresa,  to  give  roe  your  jady* 
ship's  hand  to  kiss,  xas#  being  the  lawful  and  only  wife  of 
Signor  Don  Sancho  Panza,  sole  governor  of  the  island 
of  Barataría."—*"  Ah,  dear  sir,  forbear,  do  not  so¿" 
answered  Teresa;  «  for  I  am  no  court  dame¿  but  a  poor 
countrywoman,  daughter  of  a  ploughman,  and  wife  of  a 
squire-errant,  and  not  of  any  governor  at  all/"—"  Yow 
ladytfrip,"  answered  the  p^ge,  "  is  the  mopt  worthy 
wife  of  an  arch-worthy  governor ;  and,  for  proof  of  what 
I  say, .  be  pleased,  madam,  to  receive  this  letter,  and 
this  present,"  Then  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  string 
of  corals,  each  bead  set  in  gold ;  and,  putting  It  abopt 
Jier  neck,  he  said :  "  This  letter  is  from  my  lord  gover- 
nor ;  and  another  that  I  have  here,  and  these  corals,  a& 
from  toy  lady  duchess,  who  sends  me  to  your  ladyship." 
Teresa  was  amazed,  and  her  daughter  neither  more  nor 
less,  and  the  girl  said;  "  May  I  die,  if  our  master,  Don 
Quixote,  be  not  at  the  bottom  of  this  business,  and  has 
given  my  father  the  government,  or  earldom,  he  so  often 
promised  him." — "  It  is  even  so,"  answered  ti\e  page  ; 
"  and,  for  Signor  Don  Quixote's  sake,  my  lord  S*nt*hp 
is  now  governor  of  the  island  Barataría,  as  you  mil  ** 
by  this  letter,"— «  Pray,  young  .gentleman,"  said  T^e* 
resa,  "  be  pleased  to  read  it;  for,  thoqgh  I  oan  spin,  i 
cannot  read  a  tittle."—"  Nor  I  neither,"  added  S*n- 
chica :  «  but  stay  a  little,  and  I  will  go  call  somebody 
that  can,  though  it  be  the  priest  himself,  or  the  baebe? 
lor  Sampson  Carrasco,  who  will  come  with  all  their  heart* 
to  hear  news  of  my  father."—"  There  is  no  need  <# 
calling  any  body,"  replied  the  page;  "for,  though  I 
cannot  spin,  I  can  read,  and  will  read  it,"    SoJiej 
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it  i  feüt,  iF  having  teen  inserted  before,  if  is  purposely 
omitted  here.  Then  tie  palled  out  that  from  the  duchess, 
Which  was  as  follows. 


"  Friendt  Teresa, 
<c  The  good  qualities,  both  of  integrity  and  capacity, 
of  your  husband  Sancho,  moved  and  induced  me  to  de? 
sire  the  duke,  my  husband,  to  give  him  the  government 
<jtf  one  of  the  many  islands  he  has.  I  am  informed  he  go* 
verns  like  any  hawk  j  at  which  I  and  my  lord  duke  are 
mightily  pleased ;  and  I  give  great  thanks  ta  heaven, 
that  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  my  choice  of  him  for 
the  said  government;  for,  let  me  tell  madam  Teresa,  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  a  good  governor  in  these  days, 
and  God  i&ake  me  as  good  as  Sancho  governs  well.  I 
send  you  hereby,  my  dear,  a  string  of  coralsset  in  gold : 
I  wish  they  were  of  oriental  pearl ;  but,  whoever  gives 
thee  an  egg»  has  no  mind  to  see  thee  dead.  The  time 
will  come,  when  we  shall  be  better  acquainted,  and  con* 
verse  together,  and  God  knows  what  may  happen. 
Commend  me  to  Sanchica  your  daughter,  and  tell  her 
from  me  to  get  herself  ready;  for  I  mean  to  marry  her 
toppingly,  when  she  least  thinks  of  it.  I  am  told  the 
acoras  of  your  town  are  very  large :  pray  send  me  some 
two  dozen  of  them;  for  1  shall  esteem  them  very  much,. 
as  coming  from  your  hand:  and  write  to  me  immediate* 
\j9  advising  me  of  your  health  and  welfare;  and  if  you 
want  any  thing,  yon  need  but  open  your  mouth,  and 
your  mouth  shall  be  measured.  So  God  keep  you. 
"  Your  loving  friend, 

«  The  Duchess." 

V  Ff*tttftitpt«*. 

3ut 
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"  AhV  cried  Teresa,  at  hearing  the  fetter,  «  how 
good,  how  plain,  how  humble,  a  lady!  Let  me  be  bu- 
ried with  such  ladies  as  this,  and  not  with  such  gentle* 
women  as  this  town  affords,  who  think,  because  thej  are 
gentlefolks,  the  wind  must  not  blow  upon  them:  and  they 
go  to  church  with  as  much  vanity  as  if  they  were  very 
queens.  One  would  think  they  took  it  for  a  disgrace  U> 
look  upon  a  countrywoman;  and  yout«ee  here  how  this 
good  lady,  though  she  be  a  duchess,  calls  me  friend, 
and  treats  me  as  if  I  were  her  equal,  and  equal  may  I  see 
her  to  the  highest  steeple  in  La  Mancha.  As  to  the 
acorns,  sir,  I  will  send  her  ladyship  a  pocketful,  and 
such  as,  for  their  bigness,  people  may  come  to  see  and 
admire  from  far  and  near.  And  for  the  present,  San- 
chica,  see  and  make  much  of  this  gentleman ;  take  care 
of  his  horse,  and  bring  some  new-laid  eggs  out  of  the 
stable,  and  slice  some  rashers  of  bacon,  and  let  us  enter- 
tain him  like  any  prince;  for  the  good  news  he  has 
brought  us,  and  his  own  good  looks,  deserve  no  less; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  will  step  and  carry  my  neigh- 
bours the  news  of  our  joy,  and  especially  to  our  father, 
the  priest,  and  to  master  Nicholas,  the  barber,  who  are, 
and  always  have  been,  your  father's  great  friends. n — 
u  Yes,  mother,  I  will,"  answered  Sanchica:  "  but, 
hark  you,  I  must  have  half  that  string  of  corals;  for  I 
do  not  take  my  lady  duchess  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  send 
it  all  to  you.*' — "  It  is  all  for  you,  daughter,"  answered 
Teresa ;  "  but  let  me  wear  it  a  few  days  about  my  neck; 
for  truly  methinks  it  cheers  my  very  heart." — u  You  will 
be  no  less  cheerfed,"  said  the  page,  "  when  you  see  the 
bundle  I  have  in  this  portmanteau;  it  is  a  habit  of  super- 
une  cloth,  which  the  governor  wore  only  one  day  at  a 
hunting-match,  and  has  sent  it  all  to  Signora  Sanchica." — 
"  May  be  live  a  thousand  years,"  answered  Sanchica, 
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"  and  the  bearer  neither  more  nor  less,  ay,  and  two  thou* 
sand,  if  need  be." 

Teresa  now  wait  oat  of  the  house  with  the  letters, 
and  the  beads  about  her  neck,  and  playing,  as  she  went 
along,  with  her  fingers  upon  the  letters,  as  if  they  had 
been  a  timbrel;   and,    accidentally  meeting  the  priest 
and  Sampson  Carrasco,  she  began  to  dance,  aud  say, 
"  In  faith  we  have  no  poor  relations  now ;  we  have  got  a 
government:    ay,  ay,  let  the  proudest  gentlewoman  of. 
them  all  meddle  with  me ;  I  will  make  her  know  her  dis- 
tance."—" What  is  the  matter,  Teresa  Panza?    What 
extravagancies  are  these,  and  what  papers  are  those  ?" 
demanded  the  priest, — "  No  other  extravagancies,"  said 
she,  "  but  that  these  are  letters  from  duchesses  and  go* 
vcrnors,  and  these  about  my  neck  are  true  coral ;  the  ave- 
ntarles and  the  pater-nosters  are  of  beaten  gold,  and  I  am 
a  governess." — "  God  be  our  aid,  Teresa*,"  replied  they ; 
"  we  understand  you  not,  nor  know  what  you  mean." — 
"  Believe  your  own  eyes,"  answered  Teresa,   giving 
them  the  letters.     The  priest  read  them  so  that  Sampson 
Carrasco  heard  the  contents ;  and  Sampson  and  the  priest 
stared  at  each  other,   as  surprised  at  what  they  read. 
The  bachelor  demanded,  who  had  brought  those  letters. 
Teresa  answered,  if  they  should  come  home  with  her  to 
her  house,  they  would  see  the  messenger,  who  was  a 
youth  like  any  golden  pine-tree;  and  that  he  had  brought 
her  another  present,  worth  twice  as  much.     The  priest 
took  the  corals  from  her  neck,  and  viewed  and  reviewed 
them;  and,  being  satisfied  they  were  right,  he  began  to 
wonder  afresh,  and  said,  "  By  the  habit. I  wear,  I  know 
not  what  to  say,  nor  what  to  think  of  these  letters,  and 
these  presents.     On  one  hand  I  see  and  feel  the  fineness 
oi  these  corals,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  read,  that  a. 
duchess  sends  to  desire  a  dozen  or  two  of  acorns." — . 
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H  Mfckirthéte'tbirig*  tally,  if  you  can/'  replied  Cdrtastío; 
"  but  let  us  go  and  see  the  bearer  of  this  packet,  who  may 
gite  us  some  light  into'  these  difficulties,  which  pux- 
úé  ús."  They  did  so,  and  Teresa  went  back  with 
tfcetti. 

They  found  the  page  sifting  a  little  barley  for  bis  horse, 
mkl  Sánchica  cutting  a  rasher  to  fry,  and  pave  it  with 
eggs  for  (he  page's  cRrtiier;  whose  aspect  and  good  ap- 
pearance pleased  them  both  very  much.  After  they  had 
stinted  him,  and  he  them,  Sampson  desired  him  to  tell 
Aera  news  both  of  Don  Quixote  ami  Sancho  Panza;  for, 
though  they  had  read  dancho's  and  the  duchess's  letters, 
rtHI  they  Were  confounded,  and  could  not  devise  what' 
Saricho'4  government  could  mean,  and  especially  of  an 
island,  fnest  or  all  those  in  the  Mediterranean  belonging1 
to  his  majesty.  To  which  the  page  answered,  <rThat 
Signor  Sancho  Panza  is  a  governor,  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt ;  but  whether  it  be  an  island  that  he  governs,  of 
riot,  I  concetti  not  myself  at  all:  let  is  suffice,  that  it  is  a 
jttacé  containing  above  á  thousand  inhabitants.  Aé  to 
the  acorns,  I  say,  my  lady  duchess  is  so  humble  and  affa- 
ble, that  her  sending  to  beg  acorns  of  a  countrywoman  i» 
nothing ;  for,  ere  now,  she  has  sent  to  borrow  a  comb  of 
ctae  of  her  neighbours:  for  you  must  know,  gentlemen) 
that  the  ladie*  of  Anragon,  thougfe  of  as  great  quality, 
ate  úüt  úo  haughty,  nor  so  ceremonious,  as  the  ladies  of 
Castile ;  they  treat  people  more  upon  the  level." 

While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  this  discourse,  m 
títtrie  Sanchioa  with  a  lapful  of  eggs,  and  said  to  tht 
ffcgé,  "  Pray,  sir,  does  my  father,  now  he  is  a  go- 
vernor, wear  trunk-hose  w  ?"-^<<  I  neter  observed  that,* 
aHsWered  the  page;  «  but  doubtless  he  does."— *<  God'* 
rty  Kfef!"  replied  Sanchica,  "  what  a  sight  must  It  be  to 
MT  my  father  with  laced  breeches  f    I*  it  not  staler, 
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that>reversinoeI  was  born,  I  hyve  jogged ¿p  s$e  &y  .fatfrar 
-with  his  breeches  laced  to  his  girdle?"-*— "I  ^ftrraptytni 
will,  if  you  live,"  answered  the  page:  ■"  before  Gofa,  if 
his  government  lasts  but  two  months,  he  is  in  9.  fair  way 
to  travel  with  a  cape  to  his  cap.9'  Thp  priest  apd  the  tor 
chelor  easily  perceived  th^t  the  page  spol§e  je&tiitgly:. 
but  the  fineness  efthe  coral»,  and  the  limiting  s^it,  which 
Sancho  had  sent,  (for  Teresa  had  already  showed  «them 
the  habit,)  undid  all.  Nevertheless,  they  could  not  fofr 
hear  smiling  at  Sanchica's  longing,  apdmor^  whenlTe- 
tesa  said,  "  Master  priest,  do  so  much  as  iaquH^e,  ifftny 
body  be  going  to  Madrid  or  Toledo^  who  may  .buy  me  * 
farthingale  jround  and  completely  made,  ajid  fashionable, 
and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  .had;  for,  verily*  v<erUjr, 
I  intend  to  honour  my  husband's  go veinmeflt  as  much  ívs  I 
cm;  find,  if  they  vex  me,  I  willgetme  to  this  court  my» 
*elf,  and  ride  in  my  coach  *s  well  as  the  befit  of  them 
there;  forsjie,  who  h^s  a  governor  for  lier husband,  may 
yeiy  well  have  one,  and  maintain  it  too;" — "  Ay,  mmrry/* 
lujded  Sanah  ica,  "  and  would  to  (5od.it  w$*e  to-day  rather 
than  to-morrow,  though  folks,  that  «tw  -me  .seated  in  that 
coach  with  my  lady  mother,  should  say,  '  Do  but ^ee^s^ph 
a  one,  daughter  of  s,ucfc  a  vfte,  stufled  wUh  garlic ;  bpw 
aheaits  iu  state,  and  loUs  in  her  gOMhJibetthe  pope's  la- 
dy !'  but  let  them  jeqr,,  so  they  trudge  ¿a  the  dirt,  imd  J 
ride  jn  my  qoach  with  my  fee£  above  theground.  A  .ml 
ye*r,  and  it  wo*se  month,  to  all  the  murmuren  in  ihe 
world .;  and,  tf  I  go  wjirm,  Jet  folks  laugh .  Say  I  WflUt 
mother  ?" — "  Ay,  mighty  well,  daughter,"  answered  T.c* 
resa :  "  audmy  good  man  Sancho  foretold  me  all  this,  wd 
even  greater  good  luck;  and,  yoA3bftll*oe^  dwghtec,  & 
Will  never  stop  tiU  it  has  maíte  nw  a  CQunteas ;  foe,  *P  l^ 
lucky,  ,thewhpVebusioe»5Ísitoi)^in :  mA,  **  J  h*?e  o& 
ten  hear,d  yaw  good  fethsr  ^y  (who,  &  .fae.it  groin*,  is 
*1*>  the  ftttar  .0/  proverb*,)  <  Whvn  they^ive  you  * 
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heifer,  make  haste  with  the  halter ;'  so,  when  a  govern- 
ment is  giren  yon,  seize  it ;  when  they  give  you  an  earl- 
dom, lay  your  claws  on  it ;  and  when  they  whistle  to  you 
with  a  good  gift,  snap  at  it.  No,  no,  sleep  on,  and  do 
not  answer  to  the  lucky  hits,  and  the  good  fortune,  that 
stand  calling  at  the  door  of  your  house." — "  And  what 
carel/9  added  Sanchica ;  "  let  who  will  say,  when  they 
see  me  step  it  stately  and  bridle  it,  c  The  higher  the  mon- 
key climbs,  the  more  he  exposes  his /  and  so  forth." 

The  priest,  hearing  this,  said,  "  I  cannot  believe,  but 
that  all  of  this  race  of  the  Panzas  were  born  with  a  bushel 
of  proverbs  in  their  bellies :  I  never  saw  one  of  them,  who 
did  not  scatter  them  about,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  (he 
discourses  they  ever  held." — "  I  believe  so  too,"  replied 
the  page ;  "  for  my  lord  governor  Sancho  utters  them  at 
every  step ;  and  though  many  of  them  are  wide  of  the  pur* 
pose,  still  they  please,  and  my  lady  duchess  and  the  duke 
commend  them  highly." — "  You  persist  then  in  affirming, 
sir,"  said  the  bachelor,  "  that  this  business  of  Sancho'* 
government  is  real  and  true,  and  that  these  presents  and 
letters  are  really  sent  by  a  duchess  ?  For  our  parts,  though 
we  touch  the  presents,  and  have  read  the  letters,  we  believe 
it  not,  and  take  it  to  be  one  of  our  countryman  Don  Quix- 
ote's adventures,  who  thinks  every  thing  of  this  kind  done 
by  way  of  enchantment ;  and  therefore  I  could  almost  find 
in  my  heart  to  touch  and  feel  your  person,  to  know,  whe- 
ther you  are  a  visionary  messenger,  or  one  of  flesh  and 
bones. 'V-*  All  I  know  of  myself,  gentlemen,"  answered 
the  p*ge,  «  is,  that  I  am  a  real  messenger,  and  that  Sig- 
nor  Sancho  Panza  actually  is  a  governor ;  and  that  my 
lord  duke  and  my  lady  duchess  can  give,  and  have  given, 
the  said  government ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  the 
said  Sancho  Pansa  behaves  himself  most  notably  in  it. 
Whether  there  be  any  enchantment  in  this,  or  not,  you 
may  dispute  by  yourselves j  for,  by  the  oath  I  am  going 
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to  take,  which  is,  by  the  life  of  my  parents,  who  are 
living,  and  whom  I  dearly  love,  I  know  netting  more  of 
the  matter. " — "  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  bachelors 
"  bit  iubiM  Augustinus"-***  Doubt  who  will/'  an- 
swered the  page,  "  the  truth  is  what  I  tell  you,  awl 
truth  will  always  get  Ubovjs  a  lie,  like  oil  abo ve  water* 
and,  if  you  will  not  believe  me,  operibus  credite  et  non 
verbis.  Come  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  along  with  me, 
and  you  shall  see  with  your  eyes  what  you  will  not  be- 
lieve by  the  help  of  your  ears." — "  That  jaunt  is  for 
rae,"  cried  Sandiica:  "take  me  behind  you,  sir,  upon 
your  nag ;  for  I  will  go  with  all  my  heart  to  see  my  ho- 
noured father." — "  The  daughters  of  governors,"  said 
the  page,  "  must  not  travel  alone,  but  attended  with 
coaches  and  litters,  and  good  store  of  servants." — "  Be- 
fore God,"  answered  Sanchica,  f  I  can  travel  as  well 
^upon  an  ass's  colt  as  in  a  coach;  I  am  none  of  your  ten- 
der squeamish  folks."— #  Peace,  wench,"  «aid  Tere- 
sa; u  you  know  not  what  you  say,  and  the  gentleman  is 
in  the  right ;  for,  according,  to  reason,  each  thing  in  its 
season:  when  it  was  Sancho,  it  was  Sancha;  and  when 
governor,  madam.  Said  1  amiss?" — u  Madam  Teresa 
lays  more  ¿than  «he  imagines,"  replied  the  page;  '<  and 
pray  give  me  to  eat,,  and  dispatch  me  quickly;  for  I  in- 
tend to  return  home  this  night."  To  which  the  priest 
said.:  "  Come,  sic,  and  do  penance  wkh  me?  for  madam 
Teresa  has  more  good  will  than  good  cheer  to  welcome 
so  worthy  a  guest."  The  page  refused  at  árst,  but  at 
length  thought  it  most  for  bis  good  to  comply,  and  the 
priest  very  willingly  took  him  home  with  hini,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  at  leisure  after 
Don  Quixote  and  his  exploits»  The  bachelor  offered  Te- 
resa to  write  answers  to  her  letters ;  but  she  would  not  let 
jura  meddle  in  her  matters,  fo  ishe  looked  upon  Jptm  as 
.    yoj,.  u.  3 
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somewhat  of  a  wtg  i  and  so  she  gave  a  roll  of  bread  and  a 
couple  of  eggs  to  a  young  noviciate  friar,  who  could 
write ;  who  wrote  for  her  two  letters,  one  for  her  husband, 
ana  the  other  for  the  duchess,  and  both  of  her  inditing ; 
and  they  ave  none  of  the  worst  recorded  in  this  grand  his* 
tory,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter* 


CHAP.  LI. 

Of  the  progrese  of  Sancho  Panza" '*  Government,  with 
other  entertaining  events. 

NOW  appeared  the  day  succeeding  the  night  of  the 
governor's  pound;  which  the  sewer  passed  without  sleep- 
ing, hit  thoughts  being  taken  up  with  the  countenance, 
9ir,  and  beauty,  of  the  disguised  damsel  $  and  the  stew- 
ard spent  Hie  remainder  of  it  in  writing  to  his  lord  and 
lady  what  Sancho  Pansa  said  and  did,  equally  wondering 
at  his  deeds  and  sayings ;  lor  his  words  and  actions  were 
«itermbied  with  strong  indications  both  of  discretion  and 
Sony.  In  short,  signer  governor  got  up,  and,  by  the 
direotion  of  Doctor  Pedro  Reaio,  they  gave  him,  to  break 
Ids  fiwt,  a  little  oonserve,  and  finir  draughts  of  cold 
-water ;  which  Sancho  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for 
a  piece  of  bread  and  a  bunch  of  grapes)  but,  seeing  it 
was  more  by  force  than  good-will,  he  submitted  to  it  with 
aqfltaient  grief  to  his  soul,  and  toil  to  his  stomach ;  Pedro 
JEUaio  making  him  believe,  th*t,  to  eat  but  little,  and 
that  of  slight  things,  quickened  the  judgment,  which 
was  the  properest  thing  that  could  be  for  persons  ap- 
pointed to  rule  and  bear  offices  of  dignity  ?  in  which  there 
is  not  so  much  occasion  for  bodily  strength  as  for  that 
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of  the  understanding.  By  means  mi  this  sophistry,  9aa« 
cho  endured  hunger  to  a  degree,  that  inwardly  1m  outsed 
the  government,  and  even  him  that  gave  it. 

However,  with  his  hunger  and  his  conserve,  he  sat  in 
judgment  that  day,  and  the  first  thing  that  offered,  wft» 
a  question  proposed  by  a  stranger ;  the  steward  and  the 
rest  of  the  assistants  being  present  all  the  while.    It  wa* 
this:  "  My  lord,  a  main  river  divides  the  two  parts  of 
one  lordship— pray,  my  lord,  he  attentive;  for  kit  a  case 
•f  importance,  and  somewhat  diAcnlt**!  say  thefa,  that 
upon  this  river  stood  a  bridge,  and  at  the  head  of  it  a  gal* 
lows,  and  a  kind  of  court-house,  for  a  seat  of  jadieetare; 
in  which  there  were  commonly  fear  judges,  whose  aflce 
it  was  to  give  sentence  according  to  a  law  enjoined  by 
the  owner  of  the  river,  of  the  bridge,  and  of  the  lord- 
ship; which  law  was  in  this  form:  Whoever  passes  eter 
this  bridge ,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  must  Jltrt  tdke 
an  oath  from  whence  he  comes,  and  what  business  he  is 
going  about ;  and,  if  he  swears  true,  they  shall  let  him 
pass  ;  but ,  if  he  tells  a  lie,  he  shall  die  for  it  upon  ¿fonder 
gallows,  without  any  remission.  This  law,  and  the  rigorous 
condition  thereof,  being  known,  several  persons  passed 
over ;  for,  by  what  they  swore,  it  was  soon  perceived 
they  swore  the  truth,  aad  the  judges  let  them  pass  freely. 
Now  it  fell  out,  that  a  certain  man,  taking  the  oath, 
swore,  and  said,  by  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  was  gting 
to  die  upon  the  gallows,  which  stood  diere,  and  that  this 
was  his  business,  and  no  other.    The  judges  deliberated 
upon  the  oath,  and  said,  '  If  we  let  this  man  pass  freely, 
he  swore  a  Ik,  and  by  the  law  he  ought  to  die;  and  if  we 
hang  him,  he  swore  he  went  to  die  upon  that  gallows, 
and,  having  sworn  the  troth,  by  the  same  law  he  ought 
to  go  free.    It  is  now  demanded  of  my  lord  governor, 
how  the  judges  shall  proceed  with  this  man;  for  they  ate 
still  doubtful  and  in  suspense ;  aad,  being  informed  of  the 
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acutenesaanÜ  elevation  of  your  lordship's  understanding, 
thjey  hare  sent  me  to  beseech  your  lordship,  on  their  be- 
half, to  give  your  opinion  in  so  intricate  and  doubtful  a 
otóse.'  To  which  Sancho  answered:  "  For  certain  these 
gentletaen,'  the  judges,  who  sent  you  to  me,  might  have 
saved  themselves^  and  you,  the  labour;  for  Í  have  more 
of  the  ¿hint  (baa  the  acute  in  me;  nevertheless,  repeat 
*ne  the  business  oter  again,  that  I  may  understand  it; 
yerbtpt  I  may  hit  the  mark."  The  querist  repeated  what 
he  h^d.said  onoe  or  twice,  and  Sancho  said,  "  In  my* 
opinion,  this  aüoirm&y  be  briefly  resolved,  and  it  is  thus. 
The  mm  sweara  he  is  going  to  die  upon  the  gaHows,  and, 
if  lie  i»  fagtaged*  he  swore  the  truth,  and  by  the  law  esta- 
blish, ought  to  be  fee,  and  to  pass  the  bridge  ;  and,  if 
they  ,do  not. hang  htm,  he  swore  a  Ytty  and,  by  the  same 
law,  he  ought  to  be  hanged.1' — "  It  is  just  as  stgnor  go- 
vernor says,"  replied  the  messenger,  "  and  nothing  more 
is  wanting  to  the  right  stating  and  understanding  of  the 
case"— "  I  say  then/'  answered  Sancho,  "  that  they 
ought  to  let  pass  thai  part  of  the  man  which  swore  the 
truth,  and  hang  that  part  which  swore  a  tier  and  thus 
the  condition  of  the  passage  will  be  literally  fulfilled/9 — 
"  If  so^  signor  governor,9'  replied  the  querist,  rt  it  will 
be  necessary  to  divide  the  man  into  two  parts,  the  false 
and  the  true;  and,  if  he  is  cut  asunder,  he  must  necessa- 
rily die,*  and  so  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  the  law  fulfilled, 
and  there  is  an  express  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  law."— * 
4 '  Come  hither,  honest  man,1'  answered  Sancho  r  "  either 
I  am  a  very  donee,  or  there  is  as  much  reason  to  put  this 
passenger  to  death,  as  to  kt  him  live  and  pass  the  bridge; 
for,  if  the  truth  saves  him,  the  lie  equally  condemns  him ; 
find  this  being  so,  as  it  really  is,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
you  should  tell  those  gentlemen,  who  sent  yon  to  me, 
that,  since  the  reasons  for  condemning  him  and  acquitting 
him  are  equal,  they  ought  to  let  him  pass  freely  ;  for  it  is 
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always  commendable  to  do  good  rather  than  harm ;  anil 
this  I  would  gire  under  my  hand,  if  I  could  write :  and, 
in  this  case,  I  speak  not  of  my  own  head,  but  upon  recbl- 
lection  of  a  precept  given  me,  among  many  others,  by 
my  master,  Don  Quixote,  the  night  before  I  set  out  tobe 
governor  of  this  island ;  which  was,  that,  when  justice 
happens  to  be  in  the  least  doubtful,  I  should  incline  and 
lean  to  the  side  of  mercy ;  and  God  has  been  pleased  to 
make  me  remember  it  in  the  present  case,  in  which  it 
comes  in  so  pat."—"  It  does  so,"  answered  the  steward ; 
"  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  Lycurgus  himself,  who  gave 
laws  to  the  Lacedemonians,  could  not  have  given  a  better 
judgment  than  that  now  given  by  the  great  Panza:  and 
let  us  have  no  more  hearings  this  morning,  and  I  will  give 
order,  that  signor  governor  shall  dine  to-day  much  to  his 
satisfaction.'9 — "  That  is  what  I  desire,  and  let  us  have 
fair  play/'  quoth  Sancho.  "  Let  me  but  dine,  and  bring 
me  cases  and  questions  never  so  thick,  I  will  dispatch  them 
in  the  snuffipg  of  a  candle. " 

.  The  steward  was  as  good  as  his  word,  making  it  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  to  starve  so  discerning  a  governor; 
especially  since  he  intended  to  come  to  a  conclusion  with 
him  that  very  night,  and  to  play  him  the  last  trick  he  had 
in  commission. 

It  fell  out  then,  that,  having  dined  that  day  against 
all  the  rules  and  aphorisms  of  doctor  Tirteafuera,  at  taking 
away  the  cloth,  a  courier  came  in  with  a  letter  from  Don 
Quixote  to  the  governor.  Sancho  bid  the  secretary  read 
it  first  to  himself,  and,  if  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  re- 
quired secrecy,  to  read  it  aloud.  The  secretary  did  so, 
and,  glancing  it  over,  said,  "  Well  .may  it  be  read 
aloud;  for  what  Signor  Don  Quixote  writes  to  your 
lordship  deserves  to  be  printed  and  written  in  letters  of 
gold ;  and  the  contents  are  these. 
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Don  Quixoie  de  la  Moncha'*  Letter  to  Sancho  Panta, 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Barataría. 
"  When  I  expected,  friend  Sancho,  to  have  heard 
Bern  of  your  negligences  and  impertinences,  I  Jmve  had 
accounts  of  your  discretion ;  for  which  I  give  particular 
thanks  to  heaven,  that  can  raise  the  poor  from  the  dung- 
hill, and  make  wise  men  of  fools.  I  am  told,  you  go* 
Tern  as  if  you  were  a  man,  and  are  a  man  as  if  you  were 
beast,  such  is  the  humility  of  your  demeanour.  But  I 
would  have  you  take  notice,  Sancho,  that  it  is  often  ex* 
pedient  and  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  authority,  to  act 
in  contradiction  to  the  humility  of  the  heart;  for  the  de* 
cent  adorning  of  the  person  in  weighty  employment!, 
must  be  conformable  to  what  those  offices  require,  and  not 
according  to  the  measure  of  what  *  man's  own  humble 
condition  inclines  him  to.  Go  well  clad ;  for  a  broom- 
stick well  dressed  does  not  appear  a  broomstick.  I  do 
not  mean,  that  you  should  wear  jewels  or  fine  clothes,  nor, 
being  a  judge,  that  you  should  dress  like  a  soldier ;  but 
that  you  should  adorn  yourself  with  such  aft  habit  as  suits 
your  employment,  and  such  as  is  neat  and  handsomely 
made.  To  gain  the  good-will  of  the  people  you  govern, 
two  things,  among  others,  you  must  do.  One  is,  to  be 
civil  to  all,  (though  I  have  already  told  you  this ;)  and  the 
other  is,  to  take  care  that  there  be  plenty ;  since  nothing 
is  so  discouraging  to  the  poor  as  hunger  and  dearness  of 
provisions.  Publish  not  many  edicts,  and,  when  you  do, 
see  that  they  are  good  ones,  aud,  above  all,  that  they  are 
well  observed ;  for  edicts  that  are  not  kept,  are  as  if  they 
had  not  been  made,  and  serve  only  to  show,  that  the  prince, 
though  ho  had  wisdom  and  authority  sufficient  to  make 
them,  had  not  the  courage  to  see  thorn  put  in  execution : 
and  laws  that  intimidate  at  their  publication,  and  are  not 
executed,  become  like  the  log  king  of  the  frogs,  which \ 
terrified  them  at  first ;  but,  in  time,  they  contemned  him, 
and  got  upon  his  back .    Be  a  father  to  virtue,  and  a  step- 
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father  to  vice.  Be  not  always  severe,  nór  always  mild; 
but  choose  the  mean  betwixt  these  two  extremes ;  for  there- 
in  consists  the  main  point  of  discretion.  Visit  the  prisons» 
the  shambles,  and  the  markets ;  for  the  presence  of  the  go- 
vernor in  such  places  is  of  great  importance.  Comfort  the 
prisoners,  that  they  may  hope  to  be  quickly  dispatched. 
Be  a  bugbear  to  the  butchers,  who  will  then  make  their 
weights  true ;  and  be  a  terror  to  the  market-people  for  the 
same  reason.  Do  not  slpw  yourself  (though  perchance  you 
may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  it)  give*  to  covetousness, 
to  women,  or  gluttony :  for,  when  the  town,  and  those  who 
hare  to  do  with  yon,  find  your  ruling  passion,  by  that  they 
will  play  their  engines  upon  you,  till  they  have  battered 
you  down  into  the  depth  of  destruction.  View  and  review, 
*  consider  and  re-consider,  the  counsels  and  documents  I 
gave  you  in  writing,  beforeyou  went  hence  to  your  govern* 
mént,  and  you  will  see  how  you  will  find  in  them,  if  you 
observe  them,  a  choice  supply  to  help  to  support  you  un-> 
der  the  toils  and  difficulties  which  governors  meet  with  at 
every  turn.  Write  to  your  patrons,  the  duke  and  duchess, 
and  show  yourself  grateful ;  for  ingratitude  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  pride,  and  one  of  the  greatest  sins  ;  and  the  person, 
who  is  grateful  to  those  that  have  done  him  good,  shows 
thereby  that  he  will  be  so  to  God  too,  who  has  already 
done  him,  and  is  continually  doing  him,  so  much  good. 

"  My  lady  duchess  has  dispatched  a  messenger  with 
your  suit,  and  another  present,  to  your  wife,  Teresa  Pfeiuea :  . 
we  expect  an  answer  every  moment.  I  have  been  a  little 
out  of  order  with  a  certain  cat-clawing,  which  befel  not 
much  to  the  advantage  of  my  nose  t  but  it  was  nothing ; 
for,  if  there  are  enchanters  who  persecute  me,  there  are 
others  who  defend  me.  Let  me  know,  if  the  steward,  who 
is  with  you,  had  any  hand  in  the  actions  of  the  Trifaldi,  as 
you  suspected ;  give  me  advice,  from  time  to  time,  of  all 
that  happens  to  you,  since  the  way  is  so  short*  I  have 
thoughts  of  quitting  this  idle  Ufo  tery  soon  $  for  I  was  not 
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born  for  it.  A  business  has  fallen  out,  which  will,  I  be- 
lieve, go  near  to  bring  me  into  disgrace  with  the  duke  and 
cluehess :  but,  though  it  afflicts  me  jnuch,  it  affects  me  no- 
thing ;  for,  in  short,  I  must  comply  with  the  rules  of  my 
profession,  rather  than  with  their  pleasure,  according  to 
the  old  saying,  amicus  Plato9  sed magis  arnica  teritas.  I 
write  this  in  Latin,  for  I  persuade  myself  you  have  learn- 
ed .it,  since  you  have  been  a  governor.  And  so  farewell,  and 
God  have  you  in  bis  keeping,  that  sobody  may  pity  you. 
u  Your  friend, 

"  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.11 

'  Sancho  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  letter,  which 
was  applauded,  and  looked  upon  to  be  very  judicious,  by 
aH  tbat  heard  it.  Presently  Sancho  rose  from  table,  and, 
calling  the  secretary,  he  shut  himself  up  with  him  in  his 
chamber,  and,  without  any  delay,  resolved  immediately  to 
send  an  answer  to  his  lord  Don  Quixote.  He  bid  the  se- 
cretary, without  adding  or  diminishing  a  tittle,  to  write 
what  he  should  dictate  to  him.  He  did  so,  and  the  answer 
was  to  the  following  purport. 

Sancho  Panza's  Letter  io  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha* 

"  The  hurry  of  my  business  is  so  great,  that  I  have  no 
time  to  scratch  my  head,  nor  so  much  as  to  pare  my  nails, 
and  therefore  I  wear  them  very  long  ;  which  God  remedy. 
This  I  say,  dear  master  of  my  soul,  that  your  worship  may 
sot  wonder,  if  hitherto  I  have  given  you  no  account  of  my 
well  or  ill  toeing  in  this  government ;  in  which  I  suffer  mo» 
hunger,  than  when  we  two  wandered  about  through  woods 
and  deserts. 

"  My  lord  duke  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  giving  me 
advice,  that  certain  spies  were  c<tme  into  this  island  to  kill 
me;  but  .hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  other 
besides  a  certain  doctor,  who  has  a  salary  in  this  place 
for  killing  as  many  governors  as  shall  come  hither.  He 
calls  himself  Doctor  Pedrp  Rezip,   arid  is  a  native  of 
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Tirteafuera;  a  name  sufficient  to  make  one  fear  dying  by 
his  hands;  This  same  doctor  says,  he  does  not  care  dis- 
tempers when  people  have  them,  but  prevents  Jthem  from 
coining  r  and  the  medicines  he  uses  are,  diet  upon  diet, 
till  he  reduces  the  patient  to  bare  bones;  as  if  a  consump~ 
tion  were  not  a  worse  malady  than  a  fever;  In  short;  he 
is  murdering  me  by  hunger,  and  I  am  dying  of  despite ; 
for,  instead  of  coming  to  this  government  to  eat'  hot, 
and  drink  cool,  and  to  recreate  my  body  between  Holland 
sheets,  upon  beds  of  down,  I  am  come  to  do  penance, 
as  if  I  were  an  hermit ;  and,  as  I  do  it  against  my  will,  I 
verily  think,  at  the  long  run*  the  devil  will  carry  mé 
away. 

"  Hitherto  I  have  touched  no  fee,  nor  taken  any  bribe* 
and  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  will  end  in ;  for  here  I  am 
told  that  the  governors  who  come  to  this  island,  before 
they  set  foot  in  it,  used  to  receive  a  good  sum  of  money; 
by  way  of  present  or  loan,  from  the  people,  and  that 
this  is  the  custom  with  those  who  go  to  other  govern-* 
ments,  as  well  as  with  those  who  come  to  this. 

"  One  night,  as  I  was  going  the  round,  I  jtoet  a  very 
handsome  damsel  in  man's  clothes,  and  her  brother  in 
woman's.  My  sewer  fell  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  has, 
as  he  says,  already  in  his  thoughts  made  choice  of  her 
for  his  wife ;  and  I  have  chosen  the  brother  for  my  son* 
in-law.  To-day  we  both  intend  to  disclose  our  minds  to 
their  father,  who  is  one  Diego  de  la  Liana,  a  gentleman* 
and  as  old  a  christian  as  one  can  desire; 

"  I  visit  the  markets*  as  your  worship  advises  me; 
and  yesterday  1  found  a  huckster-woman  who  sold  new 
hazel  nuts,  and  it  was  proved  upon  her,  that  she  had  . 
mixed  with  the  new  a  bushel  of  old  rotten  ones.  I  con- 
fiscated them  all  to  the, use  of  the  charity-boys,  who  well 
knew  how  to  distinguish  them;  and  sentenced  her  not  tó 
tome  into  the  market  again  in  fifteen  days*    I  am  told,  I 
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behaved  bravely :  what  I  can  .tell  your  worship  is>  that  it 
m  reported  in  this  town,  that  there  is  not  a  worse  sort  of 
people  than  your  market-women  ;  for  they  are  all  shame* 
less,  hard-hearted 9  and  impudent;  and  I  verily  believe 
it  so,  by  thoae  I  have  seen  in  other  places. 

"  Aa  concerning  my  Lady  Duchess's  hairing  written  to 
my  wife  Teresa  Panza,  and  sent  her  the  present  your 
worship  mentions,  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  it,  and 
will  endeavour  to  show  my  gratitude  at  a  proper  time : 
pray  kiss  her  honour's  hand  in  my  name,  and  tell  her, 
she  has  not  thrown  her  favours  into  a  rent  sack,  as  she 
will  find  by  the  effect, 

"  I  would  not  wish  you  to  have  any  cross- reckonings  of 
disgust  with  our  patrons  the  duke  and  duchess ;  for  if 
your  worship  quarrels  with  them,  it  is  plain  it  must  re- 
dound to  my  damage ;  and  since  your  worship  advised 
me  not  to  be  ungrateful,  it  will  not  be  proper  you  should  be 
so  yourself  to  those  who  have  done  you  so  many  favours, 
and  who  have  entertained  you  so  generously  in  the»  castle. 

"  The  cat  business  I  understand  not,  but  suppose  it  must 
be  one  of  those  unlucky  tricks  the  wicked  enchanters  are 
wont  to  play  your  worship ;  I  shall  know  more  when  we  meet. 

"  I  would  willingly  send  your  worship  something  or 
other,  but  I  cannot  tell  what,  unless  it  be  some  little  clys- 
ter-piper, which  they  make  in  this  island  very  curiously. 
If  my  employment  holds,  I  will  look  but  for  something  to 
send,  right  or  wrong.  If  my  wife  Teresa  Panza  writes  to 
me,  be  so  l^ind  as  to  pay  the  postage,  and  send  me  the 
letter,  for  I  have  a  mighty  desiru  to  know  the  estate  of 
my  house,  my  wife,  and  my  children.  And  so,  God  de- 
liver your. worship  from  evil-minded  enchanters,  and  bring 
me  safe  and  sound  out  of  this  government,  which  I  doubt; 
for  I  expect  to  lay  my  bones  here,  considering  how  Doctor 
Pedro  Rezio  treats  me. 

w  Your  worship's  servant, 

"  Sancho  Panza,  the  governor.,,, 
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The  secretary  made  up  the  letter, -and  dispatched  the 
courier  with  it  immediately.  Then  those  who  carried 
on  the  plot  against  Sancho,  contrived  among  themselves 
how  to  put  a¿)  end  to  his  government.  That  evening 
Sancho  spent  in  making  some  ordinances  for  the  good 
government  of  that  which  he  took  to  be  an  island.  He 
decreed  that  there  should  be  no  monopolizers  of  provi- 
sions in  the  commonwealth ;  that  wines  should  not  be  im- 
ported indifferently  from  any  parts  the  merchant  pleased, 
with  this  injunction,  that  they  should  declare  its  growth, 
that  a  price  might  be  set  upon  it  according  to  its  good- 
new,  character,  and  true  value ;  and  that  whoever  dashed 
it  w^tb  water,  or  changed  its  name,  should  be  put  to 
death  for  it.  He  moderated  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of 
hose  and  shoe¿,  especially  the  latter,  the  current  price 
of  which  he  thought  exorbitant  He  limited  the  wages 
of  servants,  which  before  we<e  very  extravagant.  He 
laid  most  severe  penalties  upon  those  who  should  sing 
Jascivious  and  indecent  songs  by  day  or  by  night,  He 
decreed,  that  no  blind  man*  should  sing  b¡9  miracles,  in 
verse,  unless  he  produced  an  authentic  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  them,  esteeming  most  of  those  sung  by  that 
sort  of  people  to  be  false,  in  prejudice  to  the  true  ones. 
He  created  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  not  to  persecute 
them,  but  to  examine  whether  they  were  such  or  no ;  for 
under  colour  of  feigned  maimness  and  counterfeit  sores, 
they  are  often  sturdy  thieves  and  hale  drunkards.  In 
short,  he  made  such  wholesome  ordinances,  that  they  are 
observed  in  that  town  to  this  day,  and  are  called,  "  The 
constitutions  of  the  great  Governor  Sancho  Panza." 
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Jn  which  is  related  the  Adventure  of  the  Second  afflicted  op 
distressed  Matron,  otherwise  called  Donna  Rodriguez. 

Cid  Hamet  relates,  that  Don  Quixote,  being  now 
healed  of  his  scratches,  began  to  think  the  life  he  led  in 
that  castle  was  against  all  the  rules  of  knight-errantry 
which  he  professed  ; .  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  ask 
leave  of  the  duke  and  duchess  to  depart  for  Saragossa, 
the  celebration  of  the  tournament  drawing  near,  wherein 
lie  proposed  to  win  the  suit  of  armour,  the  usual  prize  at 
that  festival.  And  being  one  day  at  table  with  their 
«excellencies,  and  beginning  to  unfold  his  purpose,  and 
ask  their  leave,  behold,  on  a  sudden,  there  entered  at  the 
door  of  the  great  hall,  two  women,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, covered  from  head  to  foot  with  mourning  weeds ; 
and  one  of  them  coming  up  to  Don  Quixote,  threw  her- 
self at  full  length  on  the  ground,  and  incessantly  kissing 
his  feet,  poured  forth  such  dismal,  <Jeep?  and  mournful 
groans,  that  all  who  heard  and  saw  her  were  confound- 
ed: and  though  the  duke  and  duchess  imagined  it  was 
some  jest  their  servants  were  putting  upon  Don  Quixote, 
yet,  seeing  how  vehemently  the  woman  sighed,  groaned, 
and  wept,  they  were  in  doubt  and  in  suspense ;  till  the 
compassionate  Don  Quixote,  raising  her  from  the  ground, 
prevailed  with  her  to  discover  herself,  and  remove  the 
yeil  from  before  her  blubbered  face.  She  did  so,  and 
discovered,  what  tbey  little  expected  to  see,  the  fece  of 
Donna  Rodriguez,  the  duenna  of  the  house:  and  the 
other  mourner  was  her  daughter,  who  had  been  deluded 
J>y  the  rich  farmer's  son.  All  that  knew  her  wondered, 
^d  the  duke  and  duchess   more  than  any  body;  for 
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though  they  took  her  for  a  fool  and  soft,  yet  not  to  the 
degree  as  to  act  so  mad  a  part.  At  length  Donna  Rodri- 
guez, turning  to  her  lord  and  lady,  said;  "-Be  pleased, 
your  excellencies,  to  give  me  leave  to  confer  a  little  with 
this  gentleman,  for  so  it  behoves  me  to  do,  to  get  success- 
fully out  of  an  unlucky  business,  into  which  the  presump- 
tion of  an  evil-minded  bumpkin  has  brought  me."  The 
duke  said,  he  gave  her  leave,  and  that  she  might  confer 
with  Don  Quixote  as  much  as  she  pleased.  She,  direct* 
ing  her  face  and  speech  to  Don  Quixote,  said :  "  It  is 
not  long,  valorous  knight,  since  I  gave  you  an  account 
bow  injuriously  and  treacherously  a  wicked  'peasant  has 
used  my  poor  dear  child,  this  unfortunate  girl  here  pre* 
aent,  and  you.  promised  me  to  stand  up  in  her  defence, 
and  see  her  righted ;  and  now  X  understand  that  you  are 
departing  from  this  castle  in  quest  of  good  adventures, . 
(which  God  send  you!)  and  therefore  my  desire  is,  that, 
before  you  begin  making  your  excursions  on  the  highway, 
you  would  challenge  this  untamed  rustic,  and  oblige  him 
to  marry  my  daughter,  in  compliance  with  the  promise  he 
gave  her  to  be  her  husband,  before  he,  had  his  will  of  her  : 
for,  to  think  to  meet  with  justice  from  my  lord  duke,  is 
to  look  for  pears  upon  an  elm-tree,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  told  your  worship  in  private ;  and  so  God  grant 
your  worship  much  health,  not  forsalpng  us." 

To  which  words  Don  Quixote  returned  this*  answer, 
with  much  gravity  and  solemnity :  "  Good  Madam  Do- 
/enna,  moderate  your  tears,  or  rather  dry  them  up,  and 
£pare  your  sighs;  for  I  take  upon  me  the  charge  of  see?  , 
ing  your  daughter's  wrongs  redressed  ;  though  it  had  beet* 
better  if  she  had  not  been  so  easy  in  believing  the  pro? 
mises  of  lovers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  very  ready  at 
promising,  and  very  slow  in  performing :  and  therefore, 
with  my  lord  duke's  leave,  I  will  depart  immediately  in 
fcarch  of  this  ungracious  youth,  and  will  find  and  cba)r 
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lenge  him,  and  will  kill  him,  if  be  refuses  to  perform  bit 
contract:  for  the  principal  end  of  my  profession  is,  to 
spare  the  humble,  and  chastise  the  proud;  I  mean,  to 
succour  the  wretched,  and  destroy  the  oppressor." 

"  You  need  not  give  yourself  any  trouble/'  answered 
the  duke,  "  to  seek  the  rustic,  of  whom  this  good  duenna 
complains;  nor  need  you  ask  my  permission  to  challenge 
him :  for  suppose  him  #challenged,  and  leave  it  to  me  to 
give  him  notice  of  this  challenge,  and  to  make  him  ac- 
cept it,  and  come  and  answer  for  himself  at  this  castle  of 
mine;  where  both  shall  fairly  enter  the  lists,  and  all  the 
usual  ceremonies  shall  be  observed,  and  effect  justice  dis- 
v  tributed  to  each,  as  is  the  duty  of  all  princes,  who  grant 
the  lists  to  combatants  within  the  bounds  of  their  terri- 
tories."— "  With  this  assurance,  and  with  your  gran- 
deur's leave,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  for  this  time  I  re- 
nounce my  gentility,  and  lessen  and  demean  myself,  to 
the  lowness  of  the  offender,  and  put  myself  upon  a  level 
with  him,  that  he  may  be  qualified  to  fight  with  me:  and 
so,  though  absent,  I  challenge  and  defy  him,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  injury  he  has  done  in  deceiving,  this  poor 
girl,  who  was  a  maiden,  and  by  bis  fault  is  no  longer 
puch ;  and  he  shall  either  perform  his  promise  oí  being 
her  lawful  husband,  tor  die  in  the  dispute."  And  imme- 
diately pulling  off  his  glove,  he  threw  it  into  the^  middle 
of  the  hall,  and  the  duke  took  it  up,  saying,  that,  as  he 
had  said  before,  he  accepted  the  challenge  in  the  name  of 
his  vassal,  appointing  the  time  to  be  six  days  after,  and 
the  lists  to  be  in  the  court  of  the  castle ;  the  arms,  those 
Usually  among  knights,  a  lance,  shield,  and  laced  suit  of 
armour,  and  all  the  other  pieces,  without  deceit,  fraud, 
or  any  superstition  whatever,  being  first  viewed  and  exa- 
mined by  the  judges  of  the  field.  But  especially,  he  said, 
it  was  necessary  the  good  duenna,  and  the  naughty  mai- 
den, should  commit  the  justice  of 'Iheir  cause  to  the  hands 
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of  Signor  Dqq  Quixote;  for  otherwise  nothing  could  be 
done,  nor  could  the  said  challenge  be  duly  executed.  "  I 
do  commit  it/*,  answered  the  duenna.  u  And  I  too," 
added  the  daughter,  all  weeping,  abashed,  and  cob- 
founded. 

The  day  thus  appointed,  and  the  duke  having  re- 
solved with  himself  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  business, 
the  mourners  went  their  ways ;  and  the  duchess  ordered, 
that  henceforward  they  should  be  treated,  not  as  her  ser- 
vants, but  as  lady  adventurers,  who  were  come  to  her 
house  to  demand  justice:  and  so  they  had  a  separate 
apartment  ordered  them,  and  were  served  as. strangers,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  knew  not 
what  the  folly  and  boldness  of  Donna  Rodriguez  and  of 
her  ill-errant  daughter,  drove  at. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  in  perfecting  the  joy  of 
the  feast,  and  giving  a  good  end  to  the  dinner,  behold 
there  entered,  at  the  hall-door,  the  page  who  carried  the 
letters  and  presents  to  Teresa  Panza,  wife  of  the  Gover- 
nor Sancho  Panza:  at  whose  arrival  the  duke  and  du- 
chess were  much  pleased,  being  desirous  to  know  the  suc- 
cess of  his  journey ;  and  they  having  asked  him,  the  page 
replied,  he  could  not  rqlate  it  so  publicly,  nor  in  few 
words,  and  desired  their  excellencies  would  be  pleased  to 
adjourn  it  to  a  private  audience,  and  in  the  mean  time  to, 
entertain  themselves  with  those  letters :  and  pulling  out  a 
couple,  Jie  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  duchess.  The 
superscription  of  one  was,  "  For  my  lady  duchess  such  a 
one,  of  I  know  not  what  place:1'  and  the  other,  "  To  my 
husband  Sancho  Panza,  governor  of  the  island  Barataría, 
whom  God  prosper  more  years  than  me."  The  duchesses 
cake  was  dough,  as  the  saying  is,,  till  she  had  read  her 
letter;  and,  opening  it,  she  run  it  over  to  herself,  and 
finding  it  might  be  read  aloud,  that  the  duke  and  the 
bystanders  might  hear  it,  she  read  what  follows  :  . 
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TERESA   PANZA'3  LETTER    TO   THE  DUCHESS. 

"  My  Lady, 
€l  The  letter  your  grande  a  r  wrote  me  gave  me  mucH 
satisfaction,  and  indeed  I  wished  for  it  mightily.  Tbei 
string  of  corals  is  very  good,  and  my  husband's  hunting- 
t  suit  comes  not  short  of  it*  Our  whole  town  is  highly 
pleased  that  your  ladyship  has  made  my  husbahd  San- 
cho a  governor ;  though  nobody  believes  it,  especially 
the  priest,  and  Master  Nicholas  the  barber,  and  Sampson 
Carrasco  the  bachelor.  But  what  care  I  ?  For  so  long  as 
the  thing  ¡á  so,  as  it  really  is,  let  every  one  say  what  they 
list:  though,  if  I  may  own  the  truth,  I  should  not  have 
believed  it  myself,  had  it  not  been  for  the  corals  and  the 
habit:  for  in  this  village  every  body  thinks  my  bus- 
band  a  dunce,  and,  take  him  from  governing  a  flock  of 
goats,  they  cannot  imagine  what  government  he  can  be 
good  for.  God  be  his  guide,  and  speed  him  as  he  sees 
best  for  his  children.  I  am  resolved,  dear  lady  of  my  soul, 
with  your  ladyship's  leave,  to  bring  this  good  day  home  td 
my  house,  and  hie  me  to  court,  to  loll  it  in  a  coach,  and 
burst- the  eyes  of  a  thousand  people  that  envy  me  already* 
,  And  therefore  I  beg  your  excellency  to  order  my  husband 
to  send  me  a  little  money,  and  let  it  be  enough !  for  at 
court  texpences  are  great ;  bread  sells  for  sixpence,  and 
'  flesh  for  thirty,  maravedís  the  pound  ;  which  is  a  judgment : 
and  if  he  is  not  for  my  going,  let  him  send  me  word  in  time 
for  my  feet  are  in  motion  to  begin  my  journey.  My  friends 
and  neighbours  tell  me,  that  if  I  and  my  daughter  go  fine 
and  stately  at  court,  my  husband  will  be  known  by  me, 
more  than  I  by  him;  for  folks,  to  be  sure,  will  ask, 
*  What  ladies  are  those  in  that  coach  rf  and  a  footman  of 
ours  will  answer ;  *  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Sancho 
Panza,  governor  of  the  island  Barataría :'  and  in  this 
manner  Sancho  will  be  known,  and  I  shall  be  esteemed* 
and  to  Rome  for  every  tiling» 
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u  I  am'  ás"  sofry  ús  soify  cato  berchát  ChOfeiUfe  béferi  nt> 
gtfthértog  of' acorn*  ttós  yéár  rrt  Out  tiUtlgé';*  bfct  fttfatl 
fhat,  I  send  your  highness  abort  halí  ai  f>ecft.  I  tvént  tfe 
die  ntotmtaift  io  f>icfc  artcf  culi  théttl  oü«  órié  by  oné,  and1 1 
tould  átttf  rtone  lafrger  ;  I  Wkíh  they  had  bete*  a*  big  sé» 
tótricheggtf. 

*  List  not  yótti1  portípofcify  forge*  to  WHlte  to  mé,  and  I 
WiH  tíarlcer  cafe  tt>  answer,  aídvising  yóu  of  ifly  héaltfr,  arid 
óí  alf  that  shatt  offer  worth  átftising  fronf  tftiií  jtfftfcé,  wfoetfé 
J  remain  praying  tb  WEóftf  to  preservé  you*  honbur; 
Aid  not  tío  forget  mé.  My  dáughtetf  Sanchicaí  arid-  rity 
*on  kiss  your  ladyship's  hands. 

"  She,  wfio  has  more  mind  to  see  yotrr  ladyship,  tBati 
tb  Write  to-  you, 

€C  Yotrr'  sfetvarit, 

"  TjWesA'  Pai^za." 

Great  way  the  plea&uHe  all  received  at  hearing1  Teresa 
Fanza's  letter,  especially  the  dufce  and  duetiess,  who  askedf 
I>on  Quixfote,  whether  he  thought*  itf  proper  to  operf  fíié 
letter  for  Ate  governor,  which  must1  needs  be  most  excel- 
lent. Don  Quixote  said,,  to- please  them,  he  would  operf 
it;  which  he  did,  and  (buñd  tUe  contents  as  follow': 


TERESA  PANZA7S  LETTER  TO   HER  HUSBAND  SANCHO 
PANZA. 

"  I  received- your  letter,  dear  Sanche  of  my  sou};  and 
I  vow  and'swdafr  to  you,  upon  the  word  of  a  catholic  chris- 
tian', thai  I  was  within  two  fingen*  breadth-  of  running 
mad  with»  satisfaction.  Look  you-,  brother,  when  I  came 
to  h$ar  that  ytou  was  a  governor,  iaethdugbt  I  should  have- 
dropped  down  dead  for  mere  joy  :•  for  you  know,  it  ii 
usually  said,  that  sudden  joy  kills-  as  effectually  as  excess 
sure  grief.    Your  daughter  Sancbiea?  could  ifot-contaiu  bar 
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water  for  pure  ecstacy .    I  had  before  my  eyes  the  suk 
you  sent  me,  and  the  corals  sent  by  my.  lady  duchess 
about  my  neck,  and  the  letters  in  my  hands,  and  the  bearer 
of  them  present ;  and  for  all  that  I  believed  and  thought 
all  I  saw  and  touched  was  a  dream :  for  who  could  ima- 
gine, that  a  goatherd  should  come  to  be  a  governor  of 
islands?  You  know,  friend,  my  mother  used  to  say,  that 
one  must  live  long  to  see  much.    I  say  this,  because  I 
tlpink  to  see  more  if  I  live  longer ;  for  I  never  expect  to 
stop  till  I  see  you  a  farmer-general,  or  a  collector  of  the 
customs ;  offices  in  which,  though  the  devil  carries  away 
him  that  abuses  them,  in  short,  one  is  always  taking  and 
fingering  of  money.    My  lady  duchess  will  tell  you  how  I 
long  to  go  to  court :  Consider  of  it,  and  let  me  know  your 
mind ;  for  I  will  strive  to  do  you  credit  there  by  riding  in 
a  coach.    The  priest,  the  barber,  the  bachelor,  and  even 
the  sexton,  cannot  believe  you  are  a  governor,  and  say 
that  it  is  all  delusion  or  matter  of  enchantment,  like  all 
the  rest  of  your  master  Don  Quixote's  affairs :  and  Samp* 
son  says,  he  will  find  you  out,  and  take  this  government  out 
pf  your  head,  and  Don  Quixote's  madness  out  of  his  skull 
'  I  only  laugh  at  them,  aud  look  upon  my  string  of  corals ; 
apd  am  contriving  how  to  make  our  daughter  a  gown  of 
the  suit  you  sent  me.     I  sent  my  lady  duchess  a  parcel  of 
acorns :  I  wish  they  had  been  of  gold.    Pr/ythee  send  me 
some  strings  of  pearl,  if  they  are  in  fashion  in  that  same 
island.    The  news  of  this  town  is,  that  the  Berrueca  is 
about  marrying  her  daughter  to  a  sorry  painter,  who  is 
come  to  this  town  to  paint  whatever  should  offer.    The 
magistrates  ordered  him  to  paint  the  king's  arms  over  the 
gate  of  the  town-house :  he  demanded  two  ducats :  they 
paid  him  beforehand ;  he  worked  eight  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  had  made  nothing  of  it,  and  said,  he  could  not 
hit  upon  painting  such  trumpery.     He  returned  the  mo* 
péy,  and  for  all  that,  he  marries  under  the  title  of  a  good 
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workman.  It  is  true  be  has  already  quitted  the  pencil 
and  taken  the  spade,  and  goes  to  the  field  like  a  gentle- 
man. Pedro  de  Lobo's  son  has  taken  orders,  and  shaven 
his  crown  in  order  to  be  a  priest.  Minguella,  Miqgo  Sil- 
vato's  niece,  has  heard  of  it,  and  is  sueing  him  upon  a 
promise  of  marriage :  evil  tongues  do  not  stick  to  say  she 
is  with  child  by  him;  but  he  denies  it  with  both  hands. 
We  have  had  no  olives  this  year,  nor  is  there  a  drop  of 
vinegar  to  be  had  in  all  this  town,.  A  company  of  foot 
soldiers  passed  through  here,  and  by  the  way  carried  oil 
three  girls.  I  will  not  tell  you  who  they  are  :  perhaps  they 
will  return,  and  somebody  or  other  will  not  fait  to  marry 
them  with  all  their  faults,  Sauchica  makes  bone-lace,  and 
gets  eight  maravedís  a  day,  which  she  drops  into. a  tilL- 
box,  to  help  towards  household-stuff;  butJiow  that  she  is 
a  governor's*  daughter  you  will  give  her  a  fortune,  and 
she  need  not  work  fo^  it  The  pump  in  our  market-place 
is  dried  up.  A  thunderbolt  fell  upon  the  pillory,  and 
there  may  they  all  light !  I  expect  an  answer  to  this,  and 
your  resolution  about  my  going  to  court.  And  so  God 
keep  you  more  years  than  myself,  or  as  many  j  for  I  would 
Dot  willingly  leave  you  in  this  world  behind  me. 

*'  YQurtófe, 

**  Teresa  Panza:* 

The  letters  caused  much  laughter,  applause,  esteem, 
and  admiration  :  and  to  put  the  seal  to  the  whole,  arrived 
the  courier,  who  brought  that  which  Sancho  sent  to  Don 
Quixote;  which  was  also  publicly  read,  and  occasioned 
,  the  governor's  simplicity  to  be  matter  of  doubt.  The 
duchess  retired,  to  learn  of  the  page  what  had  befallen 
him  in  Sancho* s  village :  he  related  the  whole  very  parti* 
cularly,  without  leaving  a  circumstance  unrecited.  He 
gave  her  the  acorns,  as  also  a  cheese,  which  Teresa  gave 
him  for  a  very  good  one,  and  better  than  those  of  Tron- 
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«hon.  The  Auchess  received  it  with  great  satisfaction; 
¿ud  sp  w¿e  wiU  leav/e  thepi,  ¿o  relate  bow  ended  ¿he  govern, 
xpeni  pf  Jt,he  great  Sancho  Panza,  ^e  flpwer  and  mirror 
of  aU  insplary  governors. 


CHAP,  LHL- 

8fthe  toilsome  End  and  Conclusion  of  Sancho  Panza** 
Government.  •' 

To  think  tbf t  the  thing*  in  tbjs  life  wiii  continue  alway* 
in  the  «ame  state,  is  a  vain  expectation :  the  whole  seems 
lather  to  be  going  round,  I  mean  in  a  circle.  The  spring 
«succeeded  by  the  summer,  the  summer  by  the  autumn, 
the  autumn  by  the  winter,  and  the  winter  by  the  spring 
again :  and  thus  time  rolls  round  with  a  continua)  wheel* 
Human  life  ¿>nly  posts  to  its  end,  swifter  than  time  itself, 
without  hope  of  renewal,  unless  in  the  next,  which  is 
limited  by  no  bounds.  This  is  the  reflection  of  Cid 
Hamet,  the  Mahometan  philosopher.  For  many,  without 
the  light  of  faith',  and  merely  by* natural  instinct,  hare 
discovered  the  transitory  and  unstable  condition  of  the 
present  life,  and  the  eternal  duration  pf  that  which  is  to 
come.  But  here  our  author  speaks  with  respect  to  the 
swiftness  with  which  Sancho' s  government  ended,  perish- 
ed, dissolved,  and  vanished  into  smoke  wd  a.  shadow. 

Who  being  in  tied  the  seveptb  night  pf  the  foys  pf  bis 
government,  not  satiated  with  bread  nor  wine,  but  with 
sitting  in  judgment,  deciding  causes,  and  making  states 
and  proclamations;  aad  steep,  c&augre  &nd  in  despite 
of  hunger,  beginning  to  close  hh  eyelids ;  he  heard  so 
great  a  no^ae  of  hells  §nd  voices,  that  he  verily  tfcwgbt 
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tfie  whole  jetand  bad  been  sinking.  He  sat  up  in  bis  bed»' 
grid  listened  attentively,  to  »€$  if v  he  could  guess  at  tb* 
cause  of  so  great  au  uproar.  But:  ap  fur  was  he  from 
guessing  th*t,  the  din  of  _*n  infinite  number  of  trumpet?, 
and  drums  joining  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  voices,  he. 
was  jo  greater  confusion,  apd  in  more  fear  and  dread,  ' 
than  at  first*  And,  getting  upon  his  feet,  he  put  on  hi», 
dippers,  because  pf  the  dampness  pf  the  floor;  and 
without  putting  on  his  n»ght-gown,  or  $iny  thing  like  it¿. 
he  went  <"U  at  his  chamber  door,  and  instantly  perceived 
more  than  twenty  persons  coming  along  the  gallery,  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  bands,  and  their  swords  drawnt 
all  crying  aloud  ;  t€  Arm,  arm,  my  Lord  Governor,  arm  ; 
for  an  infinite  number  of  eneniies  are  entered  the  bland, 
and  we  are  undone,  if  your  conduct  *ind  valour  do  not , 
succour  us."  With  this  noise  and  uproar,  they  came 
where  Sancho  stood,  astonished  $md  stupified  with  what 
be  heard  and  saw,  And  when  they  were  come  up  to  him, 
one  of  them  said,  "  Arm  yourself  straight,  nay  Lord, 
unless  you  would  be  ruined,  and  the  whole  island  with 
you." — (C  What  have  I  to  do  with  arming,"  replied  Sancho, 
*'  -who  know  nothing  pf  arms  or  suppoufs  ?  It  were  better 
to  leave  these  matters,  to  my  ipaster  Don  Quixote,  who 
will  dispatch  then^  and  secure  us- in  a  trice ;  for,  as  I  am 
?  sinner  to  God,  I  understand  nothing  at  all  of  these  hurly- 
burlies."  —  **  Alack,  Signor  Governor,"  said  another, 
"  what  faint-beactedness  is  this?  Arm  yourself,  Sir:  for 
here  we  bring  you  weapons  offensive  and  defensive ;  and 
pome  forth  to  thp  market-place,  and  be  our  leader  and 
our  captain,  sjnpe  you  ought  to  be  so,  as  being  our 
governor." — :<<  Arm  me,  then,  in  God's  name,"  replied 
Sancho :  and  instantly  they  brought  tym  a  couple  of  old 
targets,  whiph  they  had  purposely  provided,  and  clapped 
them  over  his  shirt  (not  suffering  him  to  put  on  any  other 
gspwent),  the  one  befyre  and  the  other  behind.    They 
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thrust  his  arms  through  certain  holes  they  bad  made  in 
them,  and  tied  them  well  with  some  Tord  ;  insomuch  that 
he  remained  walled  and  boarded  up  straight  like  a  spindle, 
without  being  able  to  bend  his  knees,  or  walk  one  single 
step,  They  put  a  lance  into  his  hand,  upon  which  he 
leaned,  to  keep  himself  upon  his  feet  Thus  accoutred, 
they  desired  him  to  march,  and  to  lead  and  encourage 
them  all ;  for  he  being  their  north  pole,  their  lantern,  and 
their  morning-star,  their  affairs  would  have  a  prosperous 
issue,  "  How  should  I  march,  wretch  that  1  ara,"  an- 
swered Sancho,  "  when  I  cannot  stir  my  knee-pans  ? 
For  I  atri  hindered  by  these  boards,  which  press  so  close 
and  hard  upon  my  flesh.  Your  only  way  is,  to  carry  tne 
in  your  arms,  and  lay  me  athwart,  or  set  me  upright  at 
some  postern,  which  I  will  maintain,  either  with  my  lance 
or  my  body." — <*  Fie,  Signor  Governor ,"  cried  another, 
"  it  is  more  fear  than  the  targets,  that  hinders  your 
marching.  Have  done,  for  shame,  and  bestir  yourself; 
for  it  is  late,  the  enemy  increases,  the  cry  grows  louder, 
and  the  danger  presses,'* 

At  which  persuasions  and  reproaches  the  poor  governor 
tried  to  stir,  and  down  he  fell,  with  such  violence  that 
he  thought  he  had  ^dashed  himself  to  pieces.  He  lay  like 
a  tortoise  enclosed  and  covered  with  his  shell,  or  like  a 
flitch  of  bacon  between  two  trays,,  or  like  a  boat  with  the 
keel  upwards  upon  the  sands.  And  though  they  saw  him 
fall,  those  jesting  rogues  had  not  the  least  compassion 
on  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  putting  out  their  torches,  they 
reinforced  the  clamour,  and  reiterated  the  alarrq  with 
such  hurry  and  bustle,  trampling  over  poor  Sancho,  and 
'giving  him  an  hundred  thwacks  upon  the  targets,  that, 
')(  he  had  not  gathered  himself  up,  and* shrunk  in  bis  head 
between  the  bucklers,  it  had  gone  hard  with  the  poor 
governor; -who,  crumpled  up  in  that  narrow  compás*, 
sweated   and  sweated  again,  and  recommended  himself 
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to  God  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  to  deliver  htm  from 
that  danger.  Some  stumbled;  others  fell  over  him ;  and 
one  there  was,  who  getting  upon  him,  stood  there  for  a 
g?od  while,  and  from  thence,  as  from  a  watch-tower, 
commanded  the  troops,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  cried : 
"  This  way,  brave  boys ;  here  the  enemy  charges  thick- 
est ;  guard  that  postern  ;  shut  yon  gate;  down  with  those 
scaling-ladders ;  this  way  with  your  caldrons  of  rosin, 
pitch,  and  burning  oil  ;  barricado  the  streets  with  wool- 
packs/9  In  short,  he  named,  in  the  utmost  hurry,  all  the 
necessary  implements  and  engines  of  war  used  in  defence 
of  a  city  assaulted.  The  poor  battered  Sancho,  who  heardt 
and  bore  all,  said  to  himself:  "  Oh,  if  it  were  Heaven's 
good  pleasure  that  this  island  were  once  lost,  and  I  could 
see  myself  either  dead  or  out  of  this  great  strait ! " 
Heaven  heard  this  petition,  and,  when  he  least  expected 
it,  he  heard  voices  crying,  "  Victory,  victory  !  the  enemy 
is  routed:  rise,  Signor  Governor,  enjoy  the  conquest, 
aod  divide  the  spoils  taken  from  the  foe  by  the  valour  of 
that  invincible  arm."—"  Let  me  be  lifted  up,"  quoth 
the  dolorous  Sancho,  with  a  doleful  voice.  They  helped 
him  to  rise;  and  when  he  was  got  upon  his  legs,  he  said í 
"  May  all  the  enemies  I  have  vanquished  be  nailed  to  my 
foret^ad:  I  will  divide  no  spoils  of  enemies;  but  I  en- 
treat and  beseech  some  friend,  if  I  have  any,  to  give  me 
a  draught  of  wine,  for  I  am  almost  choked  ;  and  let  me 
dry  up  this  sweat,  for  I  am  melting  away,  and  turning 
into  water."  They  rubbed  him  dowu  ;  they  brought  him 
winé;  they  untied  the  targets.  He  sat  down  upon  his 
bed,  and  swooned  away  with  the  fright,  surprise,  and 
fatigue  he  had  undergone.  Those  who  had  played  him 
the  trick,  began  to  be  sorry  they  had  laid  it  on  so  heavily. 
But  Sancho' s  coming  to  himself  moderated  the  pain  they 
were  in  at  his  fainting  away.  He  asked  what  o'clock  it 
was;  they  told  him  it  was  day-break.     He  held  his  peace, 
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and,  without  spying  amy  mare,  lie  began  to  dre»  himself, 
«bile  they  remained  buried  ki  silence.  They  adt  stared 
at  him,  hi  expectation  of  what  would  be  the  issue  of  hi* 
dressing  himself  in  such  haste. 

In  short,  having  put  on  hid  clothes,  by  little  and  litfk% 
(for  he  was  90  bruised  he  could  not  do  it  hastily)   he 
took  the  way  fo  the  stable,  every  body  present  following 
him:  and  going  to*  Dbpple,  he  embraced  him,  and  gave. 
him  a  kiss  of  peace  on  the  forehead  ;  and,  not  without 
tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said  :  "  Come  hither,  my  companion, 
my  friend,   and  partner,  in  my  fatigue»  and   miseries. 
When  I  consorted* with  thee,  and  had  no  other  thoughts, 
but  the  care  of  mending  thy  furniture,  and  feeding  Aty 
.  little  carcass^  happy  were  my  hours>  my  days',  and  my 
years.    But  since  I  forsook  thete,  and  mounted  upon  the 
towers  of  ambition  and  pride,  a  thousand'  miseries,  a*  thotn 
sand  toils,  and  four  thousand  disquiets,  have  entered  into 
Ay  soul/1     And  white  he  was  talking  thus,  he  went  on 
pamnelling  his  ass,  without  any  body's  saying  a  word  tx* 
him.    Dapple  being  pannelled,'he  got  upon  him,  with 
great  pain  and  heaviness,  and  directing  his  speech  to 
the  steward,  the  secretary,  the  sewer,  and  Doctor  Pedro 
Rezu>,    and  many  other»  that  were  present,  he  said: 
"  Give  way,  gentlemen,  and1  suffer  me  to  retium  to  my 
ancient  liberty  :  suffer  me  to  seek  my  past  life,  that  I 
may  rise  again  from  this  present  death.     1  was  not  born» 
ta  be  a  governor,  nor  to  defend  islands,  or  eities,  from 
enemies  that  assault  them.    I  better  understand  how  to 
plough  and  dig,  how  to  prune,  and  dress  vines,  than  how* 
to  give  laws,  and  defend  provinces  and  kingdoms.    Saint 
Peter  is  well  at  Home:   1  mean,  that  nothing  becomes» 
man    so  well  as  the  employment  he  was  born  for.    In 
my  hand   a  sickle  is  better  than  a  governor's   sceptre* 
I  had  rather  have  my  belly  fullof  my  own  poor  porridge,81 
than  be  subject  to  the  misery  of  au  impertinent  physician, 
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Who  kills  me  with  hunger!  and  I  had. rather  lay  myself 
down  under  the  shade;  of  an  oak  in  summer,  and  equip 
myself  with  a  double  sheep-skin  jerkin  in  winter,  at  my 
liberty,  than  lie  under  the  slavery  of  a  government,  be* 
tween  holland  sheets,  and  be  clothed  in  sables.  Gentle- 
men, God  be  with  you ;  and  tell  my  Lord  Duke,  that 
naked  was  I  bom,  and  naked  I  ami  I  neither  win  nor 
lose ;  I  mean,  that  without  a  penny  came  I  to  this  govern- 
ment, and  without  a  penny  do  I  quit  it,  the  direct  reverse 
of  the  governors  of  other  islands.  Give  me  way,  and 
let  me  be  gone  to  plaster  myself ;  for  I  verily  believe  all 
my  ribs  are  broken ;  thauks  to  the  enemies,  who  have 
been  trampling  upon  me  all  nightlong" 

"  It  must  not  be  so,  Signpr  Governor,*  said  Doctor 
JPedrd  Rezio;  "  for  I  will  give  your  Lordship  a  drink 
good  against  falls  and  bruises,  that  shall  presently  restore 
you  to  your  former  health  and  vigour.  And,  as  to  the 
eating  part,  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  amend  that,  and 
let  you  eat  abundantly  of  whatever  you  have  a  mind  to."— 
•  "  It  comes  too  late,94  answered  Sancho ;  "  I  will  as  soon 
stay  as  turn  Turk.  These  are  not  tricks  to  be  played 
twice.  Before  God,  I  will  no  more  continue  in  this, 
nor  accept  of  any  other  government,  though  it  we*e 
«erved  up  to  me  in  a  covered  dish,  than  1  will  fly  to 
heaven  without  wings,  I  am  of  the  race  of  the  Panza*, 
who  are  all  headstrong;  and  if  they  onde  cry  odds, 
odds  it  shall  be,  though  it  be  even,  in  spite  of  all  the  world* 
In  this  stable  let  the  pismire's  wings  remain,  that  raised 
me  up  in  the  air  to  be  exposed  a  prey  to  martlets  an^ 
other  small  birds:  and  return  we  to  walk  upon  plain 
'ground,  with  a  plain  foot ;  for,  if  it  be  not  adorned  with 
pinked  Cordovan  shoes,  it  will  not  want  for  hempen 
sandals.8"  Every  sheep  with  its  like;  and,  stretch  not 
your  feet  beyond  your  sheet;   and  so  let  me  be  gone; 
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for  it  grows  late."    To  whteh  the  steward  said :  «  Slgnor 
Governor,  we  will  let  your  lordship  depart  with  all  our  hearts, 
though  we  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you  ;  for  your  judg- 
ment, and  christian  procedure,  oblige  us  to  desire  your 
presence :  but  you  know,  that  every  governor  is  bound) 
before  he  leaves  the  place  he  has  governed,  to  submit 
to  \  judicature,  and  render  an  account  of  his  administra- 
tion,   When  your  lordship  has  done,  so  for  the  ten  days 
.you  have  held  the  government,  you  shall  depart,  and 
God's  peace  be  with  you/'—-"  Nobody  can  require  that 
of  me,'*  answered  Sancho,  "  but  whom  my  Lord  Duke 
shall  appoint.     To  him  I  am  going,  and  to  him  it  shall 
be  given  exactly :  besides,  departing  naked  as  I  do,  there 
.needs  surely  no  other  proof  of  my  having  governed  like 
an  angel" — "  Before  God,  the  great  Sancho  is  in  the 
right,"  cried  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio,  "  and  I  am  of  opinion 
.  we  should  let  him  go ;    for  the  Duke  will  be  infinitely 
glad  to  see  him/'    They  all  consented,  and  suffered  him 
to  depart,  offering  first  to  bear  him  company,  and  to 
furnish  every  tiling  he  desired,  for  the  use  of  his  person, 
,and  the  conveniency  of  his  journey.    Sancho  said,  he 
desired  only  a  little  barley  for  Dapple,  and  half  a  cheese 
and  half  a  loaf  for  himself :  for,  since  the  way  was  so 
.short,  he  stood  in  need  of  nothing  more,  nor  any  other 
.provision*    They  all  embraced  him,  and  he,  weeping, 
.embraced  them  again,  and  left  them  in  admiration  as 
well,  at  his  discourse,  as  at  his  so  resolute  and  discreet 
determination. 
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Which  treats  of  Matters  relating  to  this  History,  and 
to  no  other. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  resolved  that  Don  Quixote's 
challenge  of  their  vassal,  for  the  cause  aboveT-mentioned,, 
should  g«  forward ;  and,  though  the  young  man  was  in 
Flanders,  whither  he  was  fled  to  avoid  having  Donna 
Rodriguez  for  bis  mother-in-law,  they  gave  orders  for 
putting  in  his  plaee  a  Gascon  lackey  called  Tosilos,  in-, 
strutting  him  previously  in  every  thing  h/e  was  to  do. 
About  two  days  after,  the  Duke  said  to  Don  Quixote, 
that  his  opponent  would  be  there  in  four  days,  and  pre- 
sent himself  in  the  lists,  armfd  as  a  knight,  *nd  would 
maintain  that  the  damsel  lied  by  half  the  beard,  W*d  even 
by  the  whole  be*rd,  if  she  said  he  had  given  her  a  promise 
of  marriage.  Don  Quixote  was  highly  delighted  with 
the  news,  and  promised  himself  to  do  wonders  upon  the 
occasion,  esteeming  it  a  special  happiness  that  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  demonstrating  to  their  Grandeurs  how 
far- the  valour  of  his  puissant  arm  extended;  and  so, 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  he  waited  the  four  days, 
which,  in 'the  account  of  his  impatience,  were  four  hun- 
dred ages. 

Let  us  let  them  pass,  as  we  let  pass  many  other  things, 
and  attend  upon  Sancho,  who,  between  glad  and  sorry, 
was  making  the  best  of  his  way  upon  Dapple  toward  his 
master,  whose  company  he  was  fonder  of  than  of  being 
governor  of  all  the  islands  in  the  world.  Now  he -bad 
not  gone  far  from  the  island  of  his  government  (for  he 
aever  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  determine  whether  it 
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was  an  island,  city,  town,  or  village,  that  he  governed,) 
when  he  saw  coining  along  the  road  six  pilgrims,  with 
their  staves,  being  foreigners,  such  as  ask  alms  singing ; 
and,  as  they  drew  near  to  hitn,  they  placed  themselves 
in  a  row,  and,  raising  their  voices  all  together,  began  to 
sing,  in  their  language,  what  Sancho  coukl  not  under- 
stand, excepting  one  word,  which  they  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, signifying  alms;  whence  he  concluded,  that 
dims  was  what  thtey  begged  in  their  canting  Way.  And 
he  being,  as  Cid  Hamet  says,  extremely  charitable,  he 
took  the  half  loaf  and  half  cheese  out  of  his  wallet,  and 
gave  it  them,  making  signs  to  them  that  he  had  nothing 
else  to  give  them.  They  received  it  very  willingly,  and 
cried,  *'  Guejte,  guelte *"— «  I  do  not  understand  you/1 
answered  Sancho ;  "  what  w  it  you  would  have,  good 
people  í "  Then  one  of  them  pulled  out  of  his  bosotn 
a  pturse»  and  showed  it  to  Sancho  ;  whence  he  found  that 
they  asked  for  money :  and  he,  putting  his  thumb  tq 
his  throat,  and  extending  his  hand  upward,  gave  them 
to  understand  he  had  not  a  penny  of  money ;  and,  spur- 
ring his  Dapple,  he  broke  through  theft ;  end,  as  h* 
passed  by»  one  of  them,  who  had  viewed  him  with  .much 
attention,  caught  hold  of  him,  and,  throwing  bis  arms 
about  his  waist,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  very  good 
Castigan,  said :  "  God  be  my  aid  !  what  is  it  I  see  ?  Is 
it  possible  I  have  in  my  arms  my  dear  friend  and  good 
neighbour  Sancho  Panaa )  Yes,  certainly  I  have ;  for  I 
am  neither  asleep,  nor  drunk."  Sancho  was  surprised 
to  bear  himself  called  by  his  name,  and  to  find  himself 
embraced  by  the  stranger  pilgrim ;  and,  though  be  viewed 
him  earnestly  a  good  while,  without  speaking  a  word,  he 
could  not  call  him  to  mind ;  but  the  pilgrim,  perceiving 
hi»  suspense,  said :  "  How  !  is  it  possible,  brother  Sancho 
Pbnaá,  you  do  not  know  your  neighbour  Ricote,  die 
Moristoo  shopkeeper  of    your  town?  "    Then  Sancho 
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observed  him  more  attentively,  and  begah  to  recollect 
him,  arid  at  last  remembered  bim  perfectly  ;  and,  with- 
out alighting  from  bis  beast,  he  threw  his  arips  about 
bis  neck  y  and  said  ;  "  Who  the  devil,  Ricote,  should  know 
you  in  this  disguise  ?  Tall  me,  how  came  you  thus  frencli- 
ified  ?  And  how  dare  you  venture  to  return  to  Spain,  where, 
if  you  are  known  and  caught,  it  will  fare  but  ill  with  you?9' 
'.'  If  you  do  not  discover  me»  Sancho,"  answered  the  pil- 
grim, "  I  am  safe  enough  ;  for  in  this  garb  nobody  can 
know  me.  'And  let  us  go  out  of  the  road  to  yonder  pop-» 
lar  grove,  where  my  comrades  have  a  mind  to  dine 
and  repose  themselves,  and  you  shall  eat  with  them, 
for  they  are  a  very  good  soft  of  people ;  and  there  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  what  has  befallen  me  since 
I1  departed  from  our  village,  in  obedience  to  bis  majesty's 
proclamation,  which  so  rigorously  threatened  the  miserable 
people  of  our  nation,  as  you  must  have  heard'* 

Sancho  consented,  and  Ricote  speaking  to  the  rest  bf 
the  pilgrims,  they  turned  aside  toward  the  poplar  grove 
which  they  saw  at  a  distance,  far  enough  out  of  the  high 
road.  They  flung  down  their  staves,  and,  putting  off 
-their  pilgrim's  weeds,  remained  in  their  jackets.  They 
were  all  genteel  young  fellows,,  excepting  Ricote,  who 
was  pretty  well  advanced  in  years.  They  all  carried  wal- 
lets, which,  as  appeared  afterwards,  were  well  provided 
with  incitatives,  and  such  as  provoke  to  thirst  at  two 
leagues  distance.  They  laid  themselves  along  on  the 
ground,  and'  making  the  grass  their  table-cloth,  they 
spread  their  bread,  salt,  knives,  nuts,  slices  «of  cheese, 
and  clean  bones  of  gammon  of  bacon,  which,  if  they  would 
not  bear  picking,  did  not  forbid  being  sucked.  They 
produced  also  a  kind  of  black  eatable,  called  Caviere, 
made  of  the  roes  of  fish,  a  great  awakener  of  thirst. 
There  wanted  not  olives,  though  dry,  and  without  any 
saace,  yet  savoury,  and  well  preserved.    But,  what  carried 
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the  palm  in  the  field  of  this  banquet,  was,  six  bottles  of 
wine,  each  producing  one  out  of  his  wallet.  Even  honest 
Ricote,  who  had  transformed  himself  from  a  Moor  into 
'  a  German,  or  Dutchman,  pulled  out  his,  which  for  big- 
ness might  vie  with  the  other  five.  Now  they  began  to 
eat  with  the  highest  relish,  and  much  at  their  leisure, 
dwelling  upon  the  taste  of  every  bit  they  took  upon  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  very  little  of  eaeh  thing ;  and  straight 
all  together  lifting  up  their  arras  and  their  bottles  into 
the  air,  mouth  applied  to  mouth,  and  their  eyes  nailed  to 
the  Heavens,  as  if  they  were  taking  aim  at  it,  and  in  this 
posture,  waving  their  heads  from  side  to  side,  in  token 
of  the  pleasure  they  received,  they  continued  a  good 
while,  transfusing  the  entrails  of  the  vessels  into  their  own 
stomachs.  Sancho  beheld  all  this,  and  was  nothing  grieved 
thereat^  but  rather,  in  compliance  with  the  proverb  he 
very  well  knew,  When  you  are  at  Rome,  do  as  they  do  at 
Rome,  he  demanded  of  Ricote  the  bottle,  and  took  his 
aim,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  not  wi^h  less  relish. 
Four  times  the  bottles  bore  being  tilted  ;  but  for  the  fifth, 
it  was  not  to  be  done ;  for  they  were  pow  as  empty  and 
as  dry  as  a  rush,  which  struck  a  damp  upon  the  mirth 
they  bad  hitherto  shown.  One  ojr  other  of  them,  from 
time  to  time,  would  take  Sancho  by  the  right  hand,  and 
say  :  "  Spaniard  and  Dutchman,  all  one,  goot  com- 
panion:" and  Sancho  would  answer  :  ?c  Goot  companion, 
I  vow  to  gad."  And  then  he  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laugh* 
ing,  which  held  him  an  hour,  without  his  remembering 
at  that  time  any  thing  of  what  had  befallen  him  in  his 
government:  for  cares  have  commonly  but  very  little 
jurisdiction  over  the  time  that  is  spent  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Finally,  the  making  an  end  of  the  wine  was 
v  the  beginning  of  a  sound  sleep,  which  seized  them  all, 
upon  their  very  board  and  table-cloth.  Only  Ricote  and 
Sancho  remained  awake,  having  drank  less,  though  eaten 
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more,  tban  the  rest.  .  And  tbey  two,  going  aside,  sat  the ra 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  beech,  leaving  die  pilgrims  buried 
inn  sweet  sleep;  and  Ricote,  laying  aside  his  Morfcco, 
said  what  follows,  in  pure  Castilian  : 

"  You  well  know,  O  Sancho,  my  neighbour  and  friend» 
hew  the  proclamation  and  edict  which  his  tpajesty  com- 
manded to  be  published  against  those  of  my  nation,  struck 
«dread  and  terror  into  us  all :  at  least  into  me  it  did,  in 
such  sort,  that  methought  the  rigour  of  the  penalty  was 
aheady  executed  upon  me  and  my  children,  before  the 
time  limited  for'  our  departure  from  Spain.  I  provided 
therefore,  as  I  thought,  like  a  wise  man,  who,  knowing 
at  such  a  time  the  bouse  be  lives  in  will  Up  taken  from 
him,  secures  another  to  remove  to :  I  say,  I  left  our  town, 
alone,  and  without  my  family,  to  find  out  a  place  whither 
I  tioight  conveniently  carry  them,  without  that  hurry  the 
rest  went  away  in.  For  I  well  saw,  as  did  all  the  wisest 
among  us,  that  those  proclamations  were  not  bare  threaten- 
ings,  as  some  pretended  they  were,  but  effectual  laws, 
.and  such  as  would  be  put  in  execution  at  the  appointed 
time.  And  what  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  of  this,  was 
<ny  knowing  the  mischievous  extravagant  designs  of  our 
people ;  which  were  such,  that,  in  my ,  opinion,,  it  was  a 
divine  inspiration  that  moved  his  majesty  to  put  so  brave 
a  resolution  in  practice.  Not  that  we  were  all  culpable ; 
for  some  of  us  were  steady  and  true  Christians  :  but  these 
were  so  few,  they  could-  not  be  %  compared  with  those 
"that  were  otherwise ;  and  it  is  not  prudent  to  nourish  a 
serpent  in  one's  bosom,  by  keeping  one's  enemies  within 
doors.  In  short,  we  were  justly  punished  with  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment ;  a  soft  and  mild  one,  in  the  opinio* 
of  some,  but  to  us  the  most  terrible  that  can  be  inflicted. 
Wherever  we  are,  we  weep  for  Spain  ;  for,  in  short,  here 
were  we  born,  and  this  is  our  native  country.  We  no 
where  find  the  reception  our  misfortune  require».     Even 
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in  Barbary,  and  all  other  parta  of  Africa,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  be.  received,  cherished,  and  made  nrach  of* 
thefe  it  ia  we  are  moat  neglected  and  misused.  We 
knew  not  our  happiness  till  we  lo*  it ;  and  so  great  is 
the  desire  almost  all  of  «a  have  of  returning  to  Spain* 
that  most  of  those  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  who  can  speak 
the  language  Kke  myself*  forsake  their  wife*  and  children, 
and  come  back  again ;  so  violent  is  the  lore  tbey  bear 
it.  And  it  is  now  I  know,  and  find  by  experience,  tbe 
truth  of  that  common  saying,  Sweet  is  the  love  of  one's 
country» 

"  I  went  away,  as  !  said,  from  our  town :  Í entered  into 
France ;  and,  though  there  I  met  With  a  good  reception, 
1  had  a  desire  to  see  other  countries.  I  went  into  Italy, 
and  then  into  Germany,  and  there  I  thought  we  might 
live  more  at  liberty,  tlte  natives  not  standing  much  upon 
niceties,  and  every  one  living  as  he  pleases ;  for,  in  most 
parts  of  it,  there  is  liberty  of  conscience*  I  took  a  house 
in  a  village  near  Augsburgb,  but  soon  left  it,  and  joined 
company  with  these  pilgrims,  who  come  in  great  num- 
bers, every  year,  into  Spain,  to  visit  its  holy  places, 
which  they  look  upon  as  their  Indies,  and  a  certain  gaiif, 
and  sure  profit.  They  travel  almost  the  kingdom  over, 
and  there  is  not  a  village  but  they  are  9ure  of  getting 
meat  and  drink  in  it,  and  a  real  at  least  in  money ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  their  journey,  they  go  off  with  above  a 
hundred  crowns  clear,  which  being  changed  into  gold, 
they  carry  out  of  tbe  kingdom,  either  in  tbe  hollow  of 
their  staves,  or  in  the  patches  of  their  weeds,  or  by  some 
other  deight  they  are  masters  of,  and  get  safe  into  their 
own  country,  in  spite  of  all  theo  fficers  and  searchers  of 
the  passes  and  ports,  where  money  is  registered.  Now 
my  design,  Sancho,  is,  to  carry  off  tlie  treasure  1  left 
buried  (for,  it  being  without  the  town,  I  can  do  it  with 
the  less  danger,)  and  to  write  or  go  over  to  my  wife  aad 
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daughter,  who  I  know  are  in  Algiers,  and  contrive  how 
to  bring  them  to  some  port  of  France,  and  from  thence  . 
carry  them  into  Germany,  where  we  will  wait,,  and  see 
how  God  will  be  pleased  to  dispose  of  us.  For,  in  shorty 
Sancho,  1  know  for  certain  that  Ricota,  my  daughter, 
4»d  Francisca  Ricbte,  my  wife»  are  catholic  Christians, 
and  though  I  am  nut  altogether  such,  yet  I  am  more  of 
the  Christian  than  the  Moot:;  and  I  constantly  pray  to 
God  to  open  the  eyes  of  my  understanding,  and  make 
me  know  in  what  manner  I  ought  to  serve  him.  But 
what  I  wonder  at  is,  that  my  wife  and  daughter  should 
rather  go  into  Barbary,  than  into  France,  where  they 
might  have  lived  as  Christians." 

"  Look  you,  Ricote,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that  per- 
haps was  not  at  their  choice,  because  John  Tiopeyo^ 
y  out  wife's  brother,  who  carried  them  away,  being  a  rank 
Moor,  would  certainly  go  where  be  thought  it  best  to 
stay  :  and  I  can  tell  you  another  thing,  which  is,  that  I 
believe  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  look  for  the  money  you 
left  buried,  because,  we  had  news  that  your  brother-in^ 
law,  and  your  wife,  had  abundance  of  pearls,  and  a  great- 
deal  of  money  in  gold,  taken  from  them,  as  not  having 
been  registered."  — "  That  may  be,"  replied  Ricote: 
"  but  I  am  sure,  Sancho,  they  did  not  touch  my  hoard  j 
for  I  never  discovered  it  to  them,  as  fearing  some  mis-» 
chapee.:  and  therefore,  Sancho,  if  you  will  go  along  with 
me,  and  help  me  to  carry  it  off  and  conceal  it,  I  may 
give  you  two  hundred  crowns,  with  which  you  «may  relieve 
your  wants ;  for  you  know  I  am  not  ignorant  they  are 
many." — "I  would  do  it,"  answered  Sancho,  u  but 
that  I  am  not  at  all  covetous:  for  had  I  been  so,  I  quitted 
an  employment  this  very  morning,  out  of  which  I  could 
have  made  the  walls  of  my  bouse  of  gold,  and,  before, 
six  months  had  been  at  an  end,  have  eaten  in  plate  :  so 
that,  tor  this  reason,,  and  because  I  think  I  should  betray 
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my  king  by  favouring  his  enemies,  Í  will  not  go  with  you, 
m  though,  instead  of  two  hundred  crowns,  you  should  lay 
me  down  four  hundred  upon  the  nail."  — "  And  what 
employment  is  it  you  hare  quitted,  Sancho  ?"  demanded 
IjUcote.  "  I  left  being  governor  of  an  island,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  and  such  a  one  as,  in  faith,  you  will  scarcely, 
at  three  pull»,  meet  with  its  fellow ." — "  And  where  is 
this  island  ? "  demanded  Ricote.  "  Where ! "  answered 
Sancho;  "  why,  two  leagues  from  hence,  and  it  ¡»  called 
the  island  Barataría." — "  Peace,  Sancho,"  said  Ricote ; 
°  for  islands  are,  out  at  sea '  there  are  no  islands  on  the 
main  land."-—"  No!"  replied  Sancho:  "1  tell  you, 
friend  Ricote,  that  I  left  it  this  very  morning  ;  and  yester- 
day 1  was  in  it,  governing  át  my  pleasure,  like  any  Sagit- 
tarius:  but,  for  all  that,  I  quitted  it,  looking  opon  the 
office  of  a  governor  to  be  a  very  dangerous  thing." — 
"  And  what  have  yoo  got  by  the  government  ?"  demand- 
ed Ricote.  "  I  have  got,"  answered  Sancho,  "  this  ex- 
perience, to  know,  I  am  fit  to  govern  nothing  but  a  herd 
of  cattle,  and  that  the  riches  got  in  such  governments, 
are  got  at  the  expence  of  one's  ease  and  sleep,  yea,  and 
of  one's  sustenance;  for,  in  islands,  governors  eat  but 
little,  especially  if  they  have  physicians  to  look  after 
their  health*"  —  "  1  understand  you  not,  Sancho,"  said 
Ricote;  "  and  all  you  say  teems  to  me  extravagant: 
for  who  should  give  you  islands  to  govern?  Are  there 
wanting  finen  in  the  world  abler  than  you  are,  to  be  gover- 
'  nors  ?  Hold  your  peace,  Sancho,  recall  your  senses,  and 
consider  whether,  you  will  go  along  with  me,  as  I  said, 
-and  help  me  to  take  up  the  treasure  I  left  buried  ;  for, 
iú  truth,  it  may  very  well  be  called  a  treasure;  and  I 
will  give  you  wherewithal  to  Jive,  as  I.  have  already  told 
you."—"  And  I  have  told  you,  Ricote,"  replied  Sancho, 
"  that  I  will  not:  be  satisfied,,  I  will  not  discover  you; 
and  go  your  way,  in  God's  name,  and  let  me  get  mine : 
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fox  I  know,  that  what  is  well  got  may  meet  with  disaster, 
and  what  is  ill  got  destroys  both  it  and  its  roaster." 
.    "  I  will  not  urge  you  farther,  Sancho,"  added  Ricote : 
44  but,  tell  me,  were  you  in  our  town  when  my  wife  and 
daughter,  and  .my  brother-in-law,  went  away  ?  "  — "  Was 

'I?  Aye,"  answered  Sancho;  "and  I  can  tell  you  that 
your  daughter  went  away  so  beautiful,  that  all  the  town 
went  out  to  see  her,  and  every  body  said  she  was  the 
„  finest  creature  in  the  world.  She  went  away  weeping, 
and  embraced  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  all 
that  eame  to  see  her;  and  desired  them  all  to  recommend 
her  to  God,  and  to  our  Jady,  his  mother :  and  this  so 
feelingly,  tb&t  she  made  me  weep,  who  am  no  great 
whimperer:  aod,  in  faijth,  many  had  a  desire  to  conceal 
her,  and  to  go  and  take  her  a^ay  upon  the  road :  but  the 

%  fear  of  transgressing  the  Ring's  command  restrained  them. 
Don  Pedro  Gregorio,  the  rich  h¡eir  y.oii  know,  showed 
himself  the  most  affected  ;  for  they  say  he  was  mightily 
in  love  with  her ;  and  since  she  went  away.,  he  lias  tiever 
been  seen  in  our  town  ;  and  we  all  think  he  followed  to 
steal  her  away  ;  but  hitherto  nothing  farther  is  Jcnowri." — 
"  I  eve*  had  a  jealousy ,"  answered  Ricote,  "  that  this 
gentleman  was  smitten  with  my  daughter;  but  trusting 
to  the  virtue  of  my  Ricota,  it  gave  me  n<?  trouble  to  find 
he  was  in  love  with  her :  for  you  must  have  heard,  Sancho, 
that  the  Moorish  women  seldom  or  nev$r  mingle  in  love 
with  old  Christians;  and  my  daughter,  who;  as  I  believe, 
winded  religion  more  than  love,  little  regarded  this  rich 
heir's  courtship."  — "  God  grant  it,"  replied  Sancho: 
"  for  it  would  be  very  ill  for  them  both  :  and  let  me  be- 
gone, friend  Ricote  ;  for  I  intend  to  be  to-night  with  my 
master  Don  -Quixote."  — "  God  be  with  you,  brother 
Sancho,"  said  Ricote ;  "  for  my  comrades  are  stirring, 
and  it  is  time  for  us  also  to  be  on  our  way."    And  theiji 
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they  embraced  each  other :  Sancho  mounted  his  Dapple, 
and  liicote  leaned  on  his  pilgrim's  staff;  and  so  they 
parted./ 


CHAP.  LV. 

0/  what  befell  Sancho  in  the  Wayy  and  other  Matters^ 
,  which  you  have  only  to  see. 

Sancho  staid  so  long  with  Ricote,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
reach  the  duke's  castle  that  day ;  though  he  was  arrived 
within  half  a  league  of  it  when  tjjp  night  somewhat  dark 
and  close  overtook  him :  but  it  being  summer-time,  it  gave 
him  no  great  concern  ;  and  só  he  struck  out  of  the  toad, 
purposing  to  wait  for  the  morning.  But  his  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  that  in  seeking  a  place  where  he  might  best  ac- 
commodate himself,  he  and  Dapple  fell  together  into  a 
deep  and  very  dark  pit,  among  some  ruins  of  old  build- 
ings ;  and  as  be  was  falling,  he  recommended  himself  to 
God  with  his  whole  hear4-,  not  expecting  to  stop  till  he 
came  to  the  depth  of  the  abyss.  But  it  fell  out  otherwise; 
for  a  little  beyond  three  fathom  Dapple  felt  ground,  and 
Sancho  found  himself  on  his  back,  without  having  received 
dny  damage  or  hurt  at  all.  He  fell  to  feeling  his  body 
all  over,  and  held  bis  breath  to  see  if  he  was  sound,  or 
bored  through  in  any  part:  and  finding  himself  well, 
whole,  and  in  catholic  health,  he  thought  he  could  never 
give  sufficient  thanks  to  God  for  the  mercy  extended  to 
him ;  for  he  verily  thought  he  had  been  beaten  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  He  felt  also  with  his  hands  about  the 
sides  of  the  pit,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  get  out  of  it 
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without  help  ;  bat  he  found  them  all  smooth,  arid  without 
any  hold  or  footing :  at  which  Sancho  was  much  grieved, 
and  especially  when  he  heard  Dapple  groan  most  tenderly 
t  and  sadly  :  and  no  wonder ;  nor  did  he  lament  out  of  wan- 
tonness, being,  in  truth,  not  over  well  situated.  "  Alas!" 
said  Sancho  Panza,  "  what  unexpected  accidents  perpe- 
tually befall  those  who  live  in  this  miserable  world !  Who 
could  have  thought  that  he,  who  yesterday  saw  himself 
enthroned  a  governor  of  an  island,  commanding  his  ser- 
vants and  his  vassals,  should  to-day  find  himself  buried  in 
a  pit,  without  any  body  to  help  him,  and  without  servant 
or  vassal  to  come  to  his  assistance  ?  Here  must  I  and  my 
ass  perish  with  hunger,  unless  we  die  first,  he  by  bruises 
and  contusions,  and  I  by  grief  and  concern.  At  least  I 
shall  not  be  so  happy  as  my  master  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha  was,  when  he  descended  and  went  down  into  the 
cave  of  the  enchanted  Montesinos,  where  he  met  with, 
better  entertainment  than  in  his  own  house,  and  where  it 
seems  he  found  the  cloth  ready  laid,  and  the  bed  ready 
made.  There  saw  he  beautiful  and  pleasant  visions ;  and 
here  I  shall  see*  I  suppose,  toads  and  snakes.  Unfortu- 
nate that  I  am !  What  are  my  follies  and  imaginations 
come  to  i  Hence  shall  my  bones  be  taken  up,  when  it  shaK 
please  God  that  I  am  found,  clean,  white,  and  bare,  and 
those  of  my  trusty  Dapple  with  them ;  whence,  pérad- 
venture,  it  will  be  conjectured  who  we  were,  at  least  by 
those  who  have  been  informed  that  Sancho  Panza  never 
parted  from  bis  ass,  nor  his  ass  from  Sancho  Panza.  And 
I  say,  miserable  we !  that  our  ill  luck  would  not  suffer  us 
to  die  in  our  own  country,  and  among  our  friends,  where, 
though  our  misfortunes  had  found  no  remedy,  there  would 
not  be  wanting  some  to  grieve  for  them,  and  at  our  last 
gasji  to  close  our  eyes.  Ob,  my  companion  and  my 
friend !  how  HI  have  I  repaid  thy  good  services !  forgive 
me,  and  beg  of  fortune  in  the  best  manner  thou  art  able, 
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to  bring  us  out  of  this  miserable  calamity,  in  which  we 
are  both  involved ;  anil  I  promise  to  put  a  crown  of  laurel 
upon  thy  bead»  that  thou  may  est  look  like  any  poet-lau- 
reat,  and  to  double  thy  allowance."  Thus  lamented 
Sancho  Panza,  and  his  beast  listened  to  him  without  an- 
swering one  word ;  such  was  the  distres*  and  anguish  the 
poor  creature  was  in. 

Finally,  having  passed  all  that  night  in  sad  lamentations 
and  complainings,  the  day  came  on,  by  the  light  and  splen- 
dour of  which  Sancho  soon  perceived  it  was  of  all  impos- 
sibilities the  most  impossible  to  get  out  of  that  pit  with* 
out  help.  Then  he  began  to  lament  and  to  cry  out  atbud, 
to  try  if  any  body  could  hear  him ;  but  all  bis  cries  were 
in  the  desert ;  for  there  was  not  a  creature  in-  all  those 
parts  within  bearing ;  and  then  be  gave  himself  over  for 
dead.  Dapple  lay  with  his  moutíi  upwards!  and,  Sancho 
contrived  to  get  bin*  upon  his  legs,  though  he  could  scarce 
stand ;  and  pulling  out  of  his  wallet,  which  had  also  shared 
the  fortune  of  the  **•'•  a  piece  of  bread,  he  gave  it  his 

>.  beast,  pho  did  not  take  it  amiss  j  and  Sancho,  as  if  the 
ass  understood  hiip,  said  to  him :  "  Bread  is  relief  for  all 
kind  of  griefs  At  length  be  discovered  a  hole  in  one 
side  of  the  pit,  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through, 
stooping,  Sancho  squatting  down,  crept  through  upon 
all  four,  and  found  it  was  spacious  and  large  within :  and 
he  could  see  about  him ;  for  a  ray  of  thi*  sun  glancing  in 
through  what  might  be  called  the  roof,  discqvered  it  all. 
He  saw  also»  that  it  enlarged  and  extended  itself  into  an* 
other  spacious  concavity.  Which  having  observed,  be 
came  back  to  where'  his  ass  was,  and  with  a  stone  began 

_  to  break  away  the  earth  of  the  hole,  and  soon  made  room 
for  his  ass  to  pass  easily  through,  which  be  did  :  then  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hálter,  be  advanced  forward  along  the  ca-r 
vem,  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  way  to  get  out  on  the  other 
skte.    He  weflt  on,  sometimes  darkling,  and  sometimes 
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without  light,  but  never  without  fear.  "  The  Almighty 
God  be  my  aid/'  quoth  he  to  himself;  "  this,  which  to 
me  is  a  mishap,  to  my  master  Don  Quixote  had  been  an 
adventure:  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  taken  these  depths 
and  dungeons  for  flowery  gardens  and  palaces  of  Gall* 
ana;*4  and  would  have  expected  to  issue  out  of  thisol*- 
scurity  by  some  pleasant  meadow.  But,  unhappy  I,  de- 
void of  counsel,  and  dejected  in  mind,  at  every  step  ex- 
pect some  other  pit  deeper  than  this  to,  open  on  a  sadden 
under  my  feet,  and  swallow  me  downright :  welcome  the 
ill  that  comes  alone."  In  this  manner,  and  with,  these 
thoughts,  he  fancied  he  bad  gone  somewhat  more  than  - 
half  a  league  when  he  discovered  a  glimmering  light,  like 
that  of  the  day  breaking  in,  and  openipg  an  entrance  into 
what  seemed  to  him  the  road  to  the  other  world.  Here 
>  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  leaves  him,  and  returns  to  treat  of 
Don  Quixote,  who  with  joy  and  transport,  was  waiting  for 
the  appointed  day  of  combat  with  the  ravisher  of  Donna 
Rodriguez's  daughter's  honour,  resolving  to  see  justice 
done  her,  and  to  take  satisfaction  for^the  affront  and  in- 
jury  offered  her. 

It  happened  then,  that  riding  out  one  morning  to  exer- 
cise and  assay  himself  for  the  business  of  the  combat  he 
was  to  be  engaged  in  within  a  day  or  two,  as  he  was  now 
reining,  now  running,  Kozinante,  he  chanced  to  pitch  bis 
feet  so  near  a  pit,  that  had  be¿iot  drawn  the.  reina  in  very 
strongly,  he  must  inevitably  have  fallen  into  it.  At  last 
he  stopped  him  and  fell  not,  and  getting  a  Httle  nearer, 
without  alighting,  he  viewed  the  chasm,  and  as  he  was 
looking  at  it,  he  heard  a  loud  voice  within/ and  listening 
attentively,  he  could  distinguish  and  understand  that  he 
who  spoke  froth  below,  said :  "  Ho,  above  there !  is  there 
any  christian  that  hears  me,  or  any  charitable  gentleman 
to  take  pity  of  a  sinner  buried  alive,  an  unfortunate  dis- 
govcmed  governor?"    Don  Quixote  thought  he  heard 
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Sancho  Panza' s  voice ;  at  which  be  was  surprised  and 
amazed ;  and  raising  his  voice  as  high  as  be  could,  he 
cried :  "  Who  is  below  there  ?  Who  is  it  complains  ?" — 
"  Who  should  be  here,  or  who  should  complain,?  replied 
the  voice,  "  but  the  forlorn  Sancho  JPanza,  governor,  for 
bis  sins  and  for  his  evil-errantry,  of  the  island  of  Bara- 
taría» and  late  squire  of  the  famous  Knight  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha  í"  Which  Don  Quixote  hearing,  his  asto-» 
irishmen  t  was  doubled,  and  his  amazement  increased ;  for 
h  came  into  his  imagination  that  Sancho  Pansa  was  dead, 
and  that  his  soul  was  there  doing  penance ;  and  being  car* 
rjed  away  by  this  thought,  he  said :  "  I  conjure  thee,  by 
all  that  caii  conjure  thee  as  a  catholic  christian,  to  tell  me 
who  thou  art ;  and  if  thou  art  a  soul  in  purgatory,  let  me 
know  what  I  can  do  for  thee ;  for  since  it  is  my  profession 
to  be  aiding  and  assisting  the  needy  of  this  world,  I  shall 
also  be  ready  to  aid  and  assist  the  distressed  in  the  other, 
who  cannot  help  Utemselves." — "  So  then,'*  answered  the 
voice,  "you  who  speak  to  me  are  my  master  Don 
Quixote  de  la.  Mancha,  and  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  k 
can  be  nobody  else  for  certain." — "  Don  Quixote  I  am," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  be  who  professes  to  succoqr  and 
assist  the  living  and  the  dead  in  their  necessities.  Tell 
me;  then,  who  thou  art,  for  tbou  amazest  me :  if  you  are 
my  squire  Sancho  Panza,  and  chance  to  be  dead,  since 
the  devils  have  not  got  yoai,  but  through  the  mercy  of 
God  you  are  in  purgatory,  our  holy  mother  the  Roman 
catholic  church  has  supplications  sufficient  to  deliver  you 
from  the  pains  you  are  in  ;  and  1,  for  my  part,  will  solicit 
Iter  in  your  behalf,  as  far  as  my  estate  will  reach :  there- 
fore explain,  and  without  more  ado  tell  me  who  you 
are*"— *c  1  vow  to  God,"  said  the  voice,  "  and  1  swear 
by  the  birth  of  whom  you  worship  pleases,  Signor  Don. 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  that  I  am  your  squire  Sancha 
Panza,  and  that  I  nevey  was  dead  in  all  the  days  of  my 
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life,  but  that,  having  left  my  government  for  causes  arid 
considerations  that  require  more  leisure  to  relate  them, 
this  night  I  fell  into  this  cavern,  where  I  now  am,  and 
Dapple  with  me,  whd  will  not  let  me  Jie,  by  the  same  to- 
ken he  átands  here  by  me :  and  would  you  have  any 
more?"  One  would  think  the  ass  had  understood  what 
Sancho  said ;  for  at  that  instant  he  began  to  bray,  and  that 
so  lustily,  that  the  ,whole  cave  resounded  with  it.  "  A 
Credible  witness,"  cried  Don  Quixote :  "  I  know  that  bray 
as  well  as  if  I  had  brought  it  forth;  and  I  know  your 
voice,  my  dear  Sancho :  stay  a  little,  and  I  will  go  to  the 
duke's  castle  bard  by,  and  will  fetch  people  to  get  you 
out  of  this  pit*  into  which  your  sins  have  certainly  cast 
you." — "  Pray  go*  for  the  Lord's  sake,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  and  return  speedily ;  for  I  cannot  longer  endure  being 
buried  alive  here,  and  am  dying  with  fear." 

Don  Quifcoté  left  him,  and  went  to  the  castle  to  tell  the. 
duke  and  duchess  what  had  befallen  Sancho  Panza;  at. 
which  they  wondered  not  a  little,  though  tbey  easily 
conceived  how.hé  might  fall,  by  the  corresponding  cir- 
cumstance of  the  pit»  which  had  been  there  time  out  of 
mind :   but  they  could  not  imagine  how  be    had  left 
the  government  without  their  having  advice  of  his  coin- 
ing.   Finally,  they  sent  ropes  and  pullies,  and  by  dint  óf 
a  great  many  hands,  and  a  great  deal  of  labour,  Dapple 
and  Sancho  Panza  were  drawn  out  of  those  gloomy  shades 
to  the  light  of  the  sun.    A  certain  scholar  seeing  him, 
said  :  "  Thus  should  all  bad  governors  come  out  of  their 
governments,  a*  this  sinner  comes  out  of  the  depth  of  this 
/abyss,  starved  with  hunger,  wan»  and,  I  suppose,  penny* 
less."    Sancho  hearing  him,  said  :  "  It  is  about  eight  or 
ten  days,  brother  murmurer,   since  I  entered  upon  the 
government  of  the  island  that  was  bestowed  upon  me»  in 
all  which  time  I  had  not  my  belly  full  one  hoqr :  I  was 
persecuted  by  physicians^  and  had  my  bones  broken  by 
vol*  in  3  t 
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enemies ;  nor  bad  I  leisure  to  make  perquisites,  or  receive 
my  dues;  and  this  being  so,  as  it  really  is,  methinks  I  de- 
served not  to  bé  packed  off  in  this  manner :  but  man  pro- 
jposen,  and  God  disposes;  and  he  knows  what  is  best  and 
fittest  for  every  body ;  and,  as^is  the  reason,  su^h  is  the 
season  ;  and  let  nobody  say,  I  will  not  drink  of  this  wa- 
ter ;  for  where  one  expects  to  meet  with  gammons  of  ba- 
con, there  are  no  pins  to  bang  them  on.  God  knows  my 
mind,  and  that  is  enough :  I  say  no  more,  though  I  could. n 
. — "Be  not  angry,  Sancho,  nor  concerned  at  what  you 
hear,"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  then  you  will  never 
hare  done :  come  but  you  with  a  safe  conscience,  and  let 
people  say  what  they  will ;  for  you ,  may  as  well  think 
to  barricade  the  highway,  as  to  tie  up  the  tongue  of 
slander.  If  a  governor  comes  rich  from  his  government, 
they  say  he  has  plundered  it ;  and  if  he  leave»  it  poor, 
that  be  has  been  a  good-for-nothing  fool/' — '*  I  warrant," 
answered  Sancho,  "  that  for  this  bout,  they  will  father 
take  me  for  a  fool  than  a  thief." 

In  such  discourse,  and  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
boys  and  other  people,  they  arrived  at  the  castle,  where 
the  duke  ano\  duchess  were  already  in  a  gallery  waiting  for 
Don  Quixote,  and  for  Sancho,  who  would  not  go  up  tó 
see  the  duke,  till  he  had  first  taken  the  necessary  care  of 
Dapple  in  the  stable,  saying,  the  poor  thing  bad  had  but 
an  indifferent  night's  lodging :  and  that  done,  up  he  went 
to  see  the  duke  and  duchess,  before  whom  kneeling,  he 
said:  "I,  my  lord  and  lady,  because  your  grandeur» 
would  have  it  so,  without  any  desert  of  mine,  went  to  go- 
vern your  island  of  Barataría,  into  which  naked  I  entered, 
and  naked  I  have  left  it :  I  neither  win  nor  lose '  whether 
I  have  governed  well  or  ill,  there  are  witnesses  who  may 
say  .what  they  please.  I  have  resolved  doubts,  and  pro- 
nounced sentences,  and  all  the  while  ready  to  die  with 
hunger,  because  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio,  native  of  Tirte»* 
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faera,  and  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  island  and  its  go- 
vernors,  would  have  it  so.  Enemies  attacked  us  by  night, 
?nd  though  they  put  us  in  great  danger,,  the  people  of  the 
island  say  tbey  were  delivered  and  got  the  victory,,  by  the 
valout  of  my  arm ;  and,  according  as  they  say  true,  so 
help  them  God.  In  short,  in  this  time  I  have  summed  up 
the  cares  and  burdens  that  governing  brings  with  it,  and 
find  by  my  account,  that  my  shoulders  cannot  bear  them, 
neither  are  they  a  proper  weight  for  my  ribs,  or  arrows  , 
for  my  quiver ;  and  therefore,  lest  the  government  should 
forsake  me,  I  resolved  to  forsake  the  government;  and 
yesterday  morning  1  left  the  island  as  I  found  it,  with  the 
same  streets,,  bouses,  and  roofs  it  had  before  I  went  into 
it.  I  borrowed  nothing  of  any  body,  nor  set  about  mak- 
ing a  purse ;  and  though  I  thought  to  have  made  some 
wholesome  laws,  I  made  none,  fearing  they  would  not  be 
observed,  which  is  all  one  as  if  they  were  not  made.  I 
quitted,  I  say,  the  island,  accompanied  by  nobody  but 
Dapple:  I  fell  into  a  pit,  and  went  along  under  ground, 
till  this  morning,  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  f  discovered  a 
way  out,  though  not  so  easy  a  one,,  but  that,  if  heaven 
liad  not  sent  my  master  Don  Quixote  there,  I  bad  staid 
till  the  end  of  the  world.  So  that,  ray  Lord  Duke,  and 
Lady  Duches*,  behold  here  your  governor  Sancho  Panza., 
who,  in  ten  days  only  that  he  held  the  government,  has 
gained  the  experience  to  know,  that  he  would  not  give 
a  farthing  to  be  governor,  not  of  an  island  only,  hut  even, 
of  the  whole  world.  This  then  being, the  case,  kissing 
your  honour's  feet,  and  imitating  the  boys  at  play,  -who 
cry,  *  Leap  you,  and  then  let  me  leap,4  I  give  a  leap  out 
¿>f  the  -government,  and  again  pass  over  to  the  service  of 
my  master  Don  Quixote :  for,  after  all,  though  with  him 
I  eat  my  bread  in  bodily  fear,  at  least  I  have  my  belly 
full  \  and,  for  my  part,  so  that  be  well  filled,  all  is  on* 
to  me,  whether  it  be  with  carrots  or  partridges.'* 

3  o? 
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Here  Sancho  ended  bis  long  speech,  Don  Quixote 
fearing  all  the  while  he  would  utter  a  thousand  extrava- 
gancies ;,and,  seeing  he  had  ended  with  so  few,  he  gave 
thanks  to  heaven  in  his  heart  The  duke  embraced 
Sancho,  and  assured  him,  that  it  grieved  him  to  the  soul 
he  had  left  the  government  so  soon ;  but  that  he  would 
take  care  he  should  have  some  other  employment  in 
his  territories,  of  less  trouble  and  more  profit.  The 
duchess  also  embraced  him,  and  ordered  he  should  be 
made  much  of;  for  he  seemed  to  be  sorely  bruised,  and 
in  wretched  plight. 


¥t^= 


CHAP.  LVI, 

Of  the  prodigious  and  never-seen  Battle  between  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  and  the  Lackey  Tosilos,  in  Defence 
of  the  Duenna  Donna  Rodriguez's  Daughter. 

The  duke  and  duchess  repented  not  of  the  jest  put 
upon  Sancho  Panza,  in  relation  to  the  government  they 
had  given  him,  especially  since  their  steward  c^me  home 
that  very  day,  and  gave  them  a  punctual  relation  of  almost 
all  the  words  and  actions  Sancho  had  said  and  done  during 
that  time.  In  short,  he  exaggerated  the  assault  of  the 
island,  with  Sancho's  fright  and  departure;  at  which 
they  were  not  a  little  pleased. 

After  this,  the  history  tells  us,  the  appointed  day  of 
combat  came;  and  the  duke  having  over  and  over  again 
instructed  his  lackey  Tosilos  how  he  should  behave  to- 
wards Don  Quixote,  so  as  to  overcome  him  without  kilU 
ing  or  wounding  him,  commanded  that  the  iron  heads 
should  be  taken  off  their  lances;  telling  Don  Quixote, 
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that  Christianity,  upon  which  he  valued  himself,  did  not 
allow  that  this  battle  should  be  fought  with  so  much  peril 
and  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  that  he  should  content  him- 
sel(  with  giving  them  free  field-room  in  his  territories, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  holy  council, 
which  prohibits  such  challenges ;  and  therefore  be  would 
not  push  the  affair  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Don  Quixote 
replied,  that  his  excellency  might  dispose  matters  re- 
lating to  this  business  as  h?  liked  best,  for  he  would  obey 
him  in  every  thing.  The  dreadful  day  being  now  come, 
and  the  duke  having  commanded  a  spacious  scaffold  to 
be  erected  before  the  court  of  the  castle  for  the  judges 
of  the  field,  and  the  two  duennas,  mother  and  daughter, 
appellants ;  an  infinite  number  of  people,  from  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  flocked  .to  see  tthe 
novelty  of  this  combat,  the  like  having  never  been  heard 
of  in  that  country,  neither  by  the  living  nor  the  dead. 

The  first  who  entered  the  field  and  the  pale,  was  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  examined  the  ground, 
and  walked  it  all  over,  that  there  might  be  no  foul  play, 
nor  any  thing  covered  to  occasion  stumbling  or  falling. 
Then  entered  the  duennas,  and  took  their  seats,  covered 
with  veils  to  their  eyes  and  even  to  their  breasts,  with 
tokens  of  no  small  concern,  Don  Quixote  presented 
himself  in  the  lists.  A  while  after  appeared  on  one  side 
of  the  place,  accompanied  by  many  trumpets,  and  mount- 
ed upon  a  puissant  steed,  making  the  earth  shake  under 
bim,  the  great  lackey  Tosilos,  his  visor  down,  and  quite 
stiffened  with  strong  and  shining  armouV.  The  horse; 
seemed  to  be  a  Friselander,  well  spread  and  flea-bitten, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight  of  wool  about  each 
fetlock.  The  valorous  combatant  came  tfell  instructed 
by  the  duke  his  lord  how  to  behave  towards  the  valorous 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and  cautioned  in  no  wise  to 
knit  him,  but  to  endeavour  to  shut)  the  first  onset,  to 
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aroid  the  danger  of  his  own  death,  which  must  be  inevU 
table,  should  be  encounter  him  full-butt;  He  traversed 
the  lists,  and  coming  where  the  duennas  were,  he  set 
himself  to  view  awhile-  her  who  demanded  him  for  her 
husband.  The  marshal  of  the  field  called  Don  Qukxote, 
who  had  presented  himself  ip  the  lists,  and,  together  with 
Tosilos,  asked  the  dueirofu,  whether  they  consented  that 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  should  maintain  their  right. 
They  answered  that  they  did,  and  that  whatever  he  should 
do  in  the  case,  they  allowed  it  for  well  done,  firm,  and 
valid.  By  this  time  the  duke  and  duebess  tVere  seated 
k>  a  balcony  over  (he  barriers,  which  were  crowded  with 
an  infinite  number  of  people,  all  expecting  to  behold  this 
dangerous  and  unheard-of  battle.  It  was  articled  between 
the  combatants,  that  if  Don  Quixote  should  conquer  his 
adversary,  the  latter  should  be  obliged  to  marry  Donna 
Rodriguez's  daughter ;  and,  if  be  should  be  overcome,  bis, 
adversary  should  be  at  his  liberty,  and  free  from  the 
promise  the  women  insisted  upon,  without  giving  any 
other  satisfaction.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  divided 
the  sun  equally  between  them,  and  fixed  each  in  th^  post 
be  was  to  stand  in.  The  drums  beat ;  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  filled  the  air ;  the  earth  trembled  beneath  theic 
feet ;  the  hearts  of  the  gazing  multitude  were  in  suspense» 
some  fearing,  others  hoping,*  the  good  or  ill.  success  of 
this  business.  Finally,  Don  Quixote  recommending  binu 
self  with  all  his  heart  to  God  our  Lord,  and  to- the  Lady 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  stood  waiting  when  the  precise 
signal  for  the  onset  should  be  given.  But  our  lackey's 
thoughts  were  very  differently  employed  ;  for  he  thought 
QÍ  nothing  but  of  what  I  am  going,  to  relate. 

It  seems ^  while  he  stood  looking  at  his  female  enemy, 
he  fancied  her  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever 
•eeu  in  his  life,  and  the, little  blind  boy,  called  up  and 
down  die  streets  Love,  would  not  lose  the  opportunity 
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offered  him  of  triumphing  over  a  lacqueian8'  heart,  and 
placing  it  in  the  catalogue  of  his  trophies;  and  so  ap- 
proaching him  fair  and  softly  without  any  body's  seeing 
him,  he  shot  the  poor  lackey  in  at  the  left  side  with  an 
arrow  two  yards  long,  and  pierced  his  heart  through  and 
through  :  and  he  might  safely  do  it ;  for  love  is  invincible, 
and  goes  in  and  out  where  be  lists,  without  being  ac- 
countable to  any  body  for  his  actions. 

I  say  then,  that  when  the  signal  was  given  for  the  onset,  . 
our  lackey  stood  transported,  thinking  on  her  he  had  now 
made  the  mistress  of  his  liberty,  and  therefore  regarded 
not  the  trumpet's  sound,  as  did  Don  Quixote,  who  had 
.scarcely  heard  it,  when  bending  forward,  he  ran  against 
his  enemy,   at  Rozinante's  best  speed ;   and  his  trusty 
squire  Sancho,  seeing   him   set  forward,  cried   aloud: 
"  God  guide  you,  cream  and  flower  of  knights-errant ; 
God  giv*  you  victory,   sinc§  you  have  right  on  your 
side."     And  though  Tosilos  saw  Don  Quixote  making 
towards  him,  he  stirred  not  a  step  from  his  ptot,  but 
called  as  loud  as  he  could  to  the  marshal  of  the  field ; ' 
who  coming  up  to  see  what  he  wanted,  Tosilos  said:/ 
"  Sir,  is  not  this  combat  to  decide,  whether  I  shall  marry, 
*or  not  marry,  yonder  young  lady  ?" — "  It  is,1*  answered 
the  marshal.    "  Then,"  said  the  lackey,  "  my  conscience 
will  not  let  me  proceed  ajiy  farther ;  and  I  declare,  that 
I  yield  myself  vanquished,  and  am  ready  to  marry  that 
gentlewoman  immediately."    The  marshal  was  surprised 
at  what  Tosilos  said,  and  as  he  was  in  the  secret  of  the 
contrivance,  he  could  not  tell  what  answer  to  make  him. 
Don  Quixote,    perceiving   that  his  adversary  did  not 
come  on  to  meet  him,  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
career.    The  duke  could  not  guess  the  reason  why  the» 
combat  did  not  go  forward  :  but  the  marshal  went  afid 
told  him  what  Tosilos  had  said :  at  which  he  was  sur- 
prised and#  extremely  angry.    In  the  mean  time,  Tosilos 
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went  up  to  the  place  where  Donna  Rodriguez  was,  ¿nil 
said  aloud :  "  I  am  willing,  madam,  to  marry  your  daugh* 
ter,  and  would  not  obtain  that  by  strife  and  contention  § 
which  I  may  have  by  peace,  and  without  danger  of  death.'' 
The  valorous  Don  Quixote,  hearing  all  this,  said  :  "  Since 
it  is  so,  I  am  absolved  from  my  promise :  let  them  be 
married  in  God's  name,  and  since  God  has  given  her, 
Saint  Peter  bless  her/'  The  duke  was  now  come  down 
to  the  court  of  the  castle,  and  going  up  to  Tosilos,  he 
said :  "  Is  it  true,  knight,  that  you  yield  yourself  van* 
quished,  and  that,  instigated  by  your  timorous  conscience, 
you  will  marry  this  damsel?" — u  Yes,  my  Lord,"  an- 
swered Tosilos.  "  He  does  very  well,"  qaoth  Sancho 
Panza  at  this  juncture;  "  for  what  you  would  give  to 
the  mouse,  give  it  the  cat,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble." 
Tosilos  was  all  this  while  unlacing  his  helmet,  and  desired 
them  to  help  him  quickly,  for  his  spirits  and  breath  were 
just  failing  him,  and  he  could  not  endure  to  be  so  long 
pent  up  in  the  straitness  of  that  lodging.  They  presently 
unarmed  him,  and  the  face  of  the  lackey  was  exposed  to 
view.  Which  Donna  Rodriguez  and  her  daughter  seeing* 
they  cried  aloud  :  "A  cheat,  a  cheat !  Tosilos,  my  Lord 
Duke's  lackey  is  put  upon  Us  instead  of  our  true  spouse?, 
justice  from  God  and  the  king  against  so  much  deceit, 
not  to  say  villainy."  — "  Afflict  not  yourselves,  ladies," 
said  Don  Quixote  5  "  fof  this  is  neither  deceit  nor  villany, 
and  if  it  be,  the  duke  is  not  to.  blame,  but  the  wicked 
enchanters  who  persecute  me,  and  who,  envying  me  the 
glory  of  this  conquest,  have  transformed  the  countenance 
of  your  husband  into  that  of  this  person,  who,  you  say, 
is  a  lackey  of  the  Duke's.  Take  my  advice,  and  in  spite 
of  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  marry  him ;  for  without 
doubt  he  is  the  very  man  you  desire  to  take  for  your 
husband."  The  duke  hearing  this,  was  ready  to  vent 
his  9*nger   in   laughter,  and -said:    "The  things  which 
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Wal  Signor  Don  Quixote,  are  so  extraordinary,  that 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  is  not  my  lackey :  but  let 
us  make  use  of  this  stratagem  and  device ;  let  us  post* 
pone  the  wedding  for  fifteen  days,  if  you  please,  and  in 
the  mean -time  keep  this  person,  who  holds  us  in  doubt, 
in  safe  custody  :  perhaps,  during  that  time,  he  may  re- 
turn to  his  pristine  figure  ;  for  the  grudge  the  enchanters 
bear  to  Signor  Don  Quixote  cannot  surely  last  so  long, 
and  especially  since  these  tricks  and  transformations  avail 
them  so  little."— "  O  Sir,*  quoth  Sancho,  "  those  wicked 
wretches  make  it  their  practice  and  custom  to  'change 
things  relating  to  my  master  from  one  shape  to  another. 
A  knight,  whom  he  vanquished  a  few  days  ago,  called 
the  Knight  of  the  Looking-glasses,  was  changed  by  them 
into  the  shape  and  figure  of  the  Bachelor  Sampson  Car* 
irasco,  a  native  of  our  town,  and  a  great  friend  of  ours ; 
3nd  they  have  turned  my  Lady  Dujcinea  del  Toboso  into 
a  downright  country  wench :  therefore  I  imagine  this 
lackey1  will  live  and  die  a  lackey  all  the  days  of  his  life.'* 
To  which  Rodriguez's  daughter  said :  "  Let  him  be  who 
he  will,  that  demands  me  to  wife,  I  take  it  kindly  of  him; 
for  I  had  rather  be  a  lawful  wife  to  a  lackey,  than  a  cast 
mistress,  and  tricked  by  a  gentleman,  though  he  who 
abused  me  is  not  one."  In  short,  all  these  accidents  and 
«vents  ended  in  Tosilos's  confinement,  till  it  should  ap- 
pear what  his  transformation  would  come  to.  The  victory 
was  adjudged  to  Don  Quixote  by  a  general  acclamation ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators  were  out  of  humour 
to  find,  that  the  so-much-expected  combatants  had  not 
backed  one  another  to  pieces;  just  as  boys  are  sorry 
when  the  criminal  they  expected  to  see  hanged  is  pardon* 
«ed,  either  by  the  prosecutor  or  the  court. 

The  crowd  dispersed:    the   duke    and  Don  Quixote 
returned  to  the  castle':   Tosilos  was  confined  :  and  Dopna 
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Rodríguez  and  her  daughter  were  extremely  well  pleased 
to  see,  that,  one  wfty  or  other,  this  business  was  like  to' 
end  in  matrimony,  and  Tosilos  hoped  no  less. 
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Which  relates  hew  Don  Quixote  took  his  leave  of  the  Duke$ 
'  and  of*  what  bejel   him  with  the  witty  and  wanton 
Altisidora,  'one  of  the  Duches fs  waiting  Women. 

Don  Quixote  now  thought  it  high  time  to^quit  só  idle 
a  life  as  that  he  had  led  in  the  castle,  thinking  be  cofti- 
tortted  a  great  fault  in  suffering  his  person  to  be  thus 
confined,  and  in  living  lazily  amidst  the  infinite  pleasure» 
and  entertainments  the  duke  and  duchess  provided  for 
him  as  a  knrght-errant ;  and  he  Was  of  opinion  be  must 
give  a  strict  account  to  God  for  this  inactivity.  And 
therefore  he  one  day  asked  leave  of  those  princes  .that 
he  might  depart,  which  they  granted  him,  with  token* 
of  being  mightily  troubled  that  he  would  leave  them. 
The  Duchess  gave  Sancho  Panza  his  ttife'¿  letters,  whioh 
he  wept  over,  and  said :  "  Who  could  have  thought 
that  hopes  so  great  as  those  conceived  to  the  breast  of 
my  wife  Teresa  Panza  at  the  news  of  my  government, 
should  end  in  my  returning  to  the  toilsome  adventures  of 
my  master  Don  Quixote  dé  la  Mancha  ?  Nevertheless, 
I  am  pleased  to  find,  that  my  Teres*  has  behaved  like 
herself,  in  sending  the  acorns  to  the  duchess ;  for,  had 
she  not  sent  them,  I  Had  been  sorry,  and  she  had  showed 
herself  ungrateful.  But  my  comfort  is,  that  this  preterit 
cannot  be  called  a  bribe ;  for  I  was  already  i»  possession 
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of  the  government  when  she  sent  tfrem :.«  and  it  is  very 
fitting,  that  those  who  receive  a  benefit,  should  show  them- 
selves grateful,  though  it  be  with  a  trifle.  Iji  short,  naked 
I  went  into  the  government,  and  naked  am  I  come  out 
of  it ;  and  so  1  can  say  with  a  safe  conscience  (which  is 
no  small  matter),  naked  I  was  born,  naked  I  am  ;  I  neither 
win  nor -lose."  This  Sancho  spoke  in  soliloquy  on  the 
day  of  their  departure;  and  Don  Quixote  sallying  forth 
one  morning,  having  taken  leave  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
the  night  before,  presented  himself  completely  armed 
in  the  court  of  the  castle.  All  the  folks  of  the  castle  be- 
held him  from  the  galleries  :  the  duke  and  duchess  also 
came  out  to  see  him.  Sancho  was  jjpon  his  Dapple, 
his  wallets  well  furnished,  an<}  himself  highly  pleased; 
for  the  duke's  steward*  who  had  played*  the  part  of 
Trifaldi',  had  given  him  a  little  purse  with  two  hundred 
crowns  in  gold,  to  supply  the  occasions  of  the  journey  ; 
and  this  Don  Quixote,  as  yet,  knew  nothing  of.  Whilst 
all  the  folks  were  thus  gazing  at  him,  as  has  been  said, 
among  the  other  duennas  aod  damsels  of  the  duchess 
who  were  beholding  him,  pn  a  sudden  the  witty  and 
wanton  Altisidora  raised  her  voice,  and  in  a  piteous 
tone,  said; 

Stay»  cruel  knight, 

Take  not  thy  flight,  T  l 

'  Nor  spur  thy  batter'd  jade  ; 

Thy  haste  restrain, 

Draw  in  the  rein, 
And  hear  a  love-sick  maid. 

Why  dost  thou  fly, 

No  snake  am  Í, 
Nor  poison  those  I  lore : 

Gentle  I  am 

As  any  lamb, 
And  harmless  as  a  dove, 
-  3P2* 
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Thy  cr<$fscora 
Has  left  forlorn 
A  nymph  ,'whese  charms  may  Tie 
With  theirs  who  sport 
In  Cynthia's  court» 
Tho*  Venus1  self  were  by. 
Since,  fugitive  knight,  to  no  purpose  I  woo  thee, 
Barabbas's  fate  still  pursue  and  undo  thee. 

Like  rav'nous  kite, 

That  takes  its  flight 
Soon  as't  has  stol'n  a  chicken. 

Thou  bear'st  away 

My  heart,  thy  prey, 
And  leav'st  me  here  to  sicken ; 

Three  night-caps,  too» 

And  garters  bine, 
That  did  to  legs  belong ; 

Smooth  to  the  sight, 

As  marble  white, 
And,  faith,  almost  as  strong ; 

Two  thousand  groans, 

As  many  moans, 
And  sighs  enough  to  $re 

Old  Priam's  town, 

And  burn  it  down,    . 
Did  it  again  aspire. 
Since»  fugitive  knight,  to  no  purpose  I  woo  thee» 
Barabbas's  fate  still  pursue  and  undo  thee, 

May  Sancho  ne'er 

His  buttocks  bare 
Fly-flap,  as  is  his  duty ; 

And  thou  still  want 

To  disenchant 
Dulcinea's  injnr'd  beauty. 

May  still  transformed, 

And  still  deform'd, 
Toboso's  nymph  remain, 

In  recompence 
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Of  thy  offence, 
Thy  «corn  and  coW  disdaiou 
When  thou  dost  wield 
Thy  sword  in  field, 
In  combat  or  in  quarrel, 
211  luck  and  harms 
Attend  thy  arms,  t 
Instead  o£  fame  and  laurel» 
Since,  fugitive  knjght,  to  no  purpose  I  woo  the©, 
|3arabbas's  fate  still  Dursue  and  undo  thee. 

May  thy  disgrace 

Fill  ev'ry  place, 
Thy  folshood  ne'er  be  hid, 

But  round  the  world 

Be  toss'd  and  hurl'd, 
From  Seville  to  Madrid* 

If,  brisk  and  gay, 

Thou  sitt'st  to  play 
At  Ombre  or  at  Chess, 

May  ne'er  Spadille 

Attend  thy  will, 
Nor  luck  thy  movements  bless. 

Though  thou  with  care 

Thy  corns  dost  pare, 
M ay  blood  the  penknife  follow  i, 

May  thy  gums  rage, 

And  nought  assuage 
The  pain  of  tooth  that's  hollow. 
Since,  fugitive  knight,  to  no  purpose  1  woo  thee, 
jterabbas's  fate  still  pursue  and  undolhee. 

While  the  afflicted  Altisidora  was  complaining  in  tire 
manner  you  have  heard,  Don  Quixote  stood  beholding 
her,  and  without  answering  her  a  word  ;  and  then  turning 
his  face  to  Sancho,  he  said :  "  By  the  age  of  your  ances- 
tors, my  dear  Sancho,  I  conjure  you  to  tell  me  the  truth : 
have  you  taken  away  the  three  nightcaps  and  the  garters 
this  enamoured  damsel  mentions?"    To  which.  Sancho 
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answered :  "  The  three  nightcaps  I  have :  but  as  to  the 
garters',  1  know  no  more  of  them  than  the  man  in  the 
moon."  The  duchess  was  surprised  at  the  liberty  Altisi- 
•  dora  took;  for  though  she  knew  her  to  be  bold,  witty, 
and  free,  yet  not  to  that  degree  as  to  venture  upon  such 
freedoms ;  and,  as  she  knew  nothing  of  this  jest,  her 
surprise  increased.  The  duke  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
humour,  and  said:  "  1  think  it  does  not  look  well,  Sir 
Knight,  that,  having  received  so  civil  an  entertainment 
in  this  castle  of  mine,  yw  should  dare  to  carry  off  three 
nightcaps,  at  least,  if  not  my  damsel's  garters  besides  i 
these  are  indications  of  a  naughty  heart,  and  ill  become 
your  character.  Return  her  the  garters :  if  not,  I  defy 
you  to  mortal  combat,  without  being  afraid  that  your 
knavish  enchanters  should  change  or  alter  my  face,  as 
they  have  done  that  of  Tosilos  my  lackey,  your  intended 
adversary."  — "  God  forbid,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  that  I  should  draw  my  sword  against  your  illustrious 
person,  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  favours. 
The  nightcaps  shall  be  restored  ;  for  Sancho  says  he  has 
them :  but  for  the  garters,  it  is  impossible ;  for  I  have 
them  not,  nor  he  either ;  and  if  this  damsel  of  yours 
will  search  her  hiding-rholes,  I  warrant  she  will  find  them. 
I,  my  lord  duke,  never  was  a  thief,  and  think,  if  heaven 
forsakes  me  not,  I  never  shall  be  one  $s  Jong  as  I  live. 
This  damsel  talks  (as  she  owns)  like  one  in  love,  which 
is  no  fault  of  opina*  and  therefore  I  have  no  reason  to  ask 
ber's,  or  your  excellency's  pardon,  whom  I  beseech  to 
have  a  better  opinion  of  me,  and,  onoe  again,  to  gire 
me  leave  to  -depart"  — "  Pray  God,  Signor  Quixote," 
said  the  duchess,  "  send  you  so  good  a  journey,  that 
we  may  continually  hear  good  news  of  your  exploits : 
and  God  be  with  you ;  for  the  longer  you  stay,  the 
more  you  increase  the  fire  in  the  breasts  of  the  damsels 
that  beheld  you ;    and,  as  lor  mine,  I  will  take  her  to 
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task  so  severely,  ibat  henceforward  she  shall  not  dare  to 
transgress  with  her  eyes,  or  her  words." — "  Do  but  hear 
one. word  more,' O  valorous  Don  Quixote,  and  I  am 
silent,"  cried  Altisidora^  u  which  is,  that  t  beg  jour 
pardon  for  saying  you  had  stolen  ray  garters;  for,  oa 
my  conscience  and  sou),  I  have  them  on:  hut  I  was 
absent  in  thought,  like  the  man  who  looked  for  bis  asa 
while  he  was  upon  his  back."—"  Did  I  not  tell  you," 
quoth  Sancho,  **  I  am  a  rare  one  at  concealing  thefts? 
Had  I  been  that  wsy  given,  I  had  many-  a  fair  op* 
portnntty  for  it  in  my  government9*  Don  Quixote 
bowed  his  head,  and  made  his  obeisance  to  the  dtike 
and  duchess,  and  to  all  the  spectators,  and  turning 
Rozinante's  head,  Sancho  following  upon  Dapple,  lie 
sallied  out  at  the  castle  gate,  taking  the  road  to  Saragosssu 
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Showing   km  Adventures  crowded  so  fast  upon   Don 
Stuixotey  that  they  trod  upon  one  unothefs  Heels. 

Don  Quixote,  seeing  himself  in  die  open  field  free,  and 
delivered  from  the  courtship  of  Altisidora*  thought  himself 
in  his  proper  element,  and  that  his"  spirits  were  reviving 
in  him  to  prosecute  afresh  his  scheme  of  knight-errantry  j 
and  turning  to  Sancho,  he  said:  "  Liberty,- Sancho,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  Heaven  has  bestowed 
upon  men :  the  treasures  which  the  earth  encloses,  «or 
the  sea  covers,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  Life  may, 
and  ought  to  be  risked  for  liberty,  as  well  as  for  honour: 
and j  on  the  contrary,  slavery  is  the  greatest  evil  that  can 
befal  us.    I  tell  you  this,  Sancho,  because  you  hare  oh- 
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served  the  civil  treatment  and  plenty  we  enjoyed  in  the  cá4* 
tie  we  have  left¿  In  the  midst  of  those  seasoned  banqueta, 
those  icy  draughts,  I  fancied  myself  starving,  because  I 
did  not  enjoy  them  with  the  same  freedom  I  should  have 
done  had  they  been  my  own.  For  the  obligations  of  re* 
taming  benefits  and  favours  received  are  ties  that  obstruct 
the  free  agency  of  the  mind*  Happy  the  man  to  whom 
Heaven  has  given  a  morsel  of  bread,  without  laying  him 
under  the  obligation  of  thanking  any  other  for  it  than 
Heaven  itself." — "  Notwithstanding,  all  your  worship  has 
said/'  quoth  Sancho,  "it  is  fit  there  should  be  some 
small  acknowledgment  on  our  part  for  the  two  hundred 
crowns  in  gold,  which  the  duke's  steward  gave  me  in  a 
little  purse  ;  which,  as  a  cordial  and  comfortative,  I  carry 
next  my  heart,  against  whatever  may  happen,  for  we  shall 
not  always  find  castles  where  we  shall  be  made  much  of: 
now  and  then  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  inns,  where 
we  may  be  soundly  thrashed." 

In  these,  and  other  discourses,  our  errants,  knight  and 
squire,  went  jogging  on,  when,  having  travelled  a  little 
above  a  league,  they  espied  a  dozen  men  clad  like  pea- 
sants sitting  at  dinner  upon  the  grass,  and  their  cloaks 
spread  under  them,  in  a  little  green  meadow.  Close  by 
them  were  certain  white  sheets,  as  it  seemed,  under 
which  something  lay  concealed*  They  were  raised  above 
the  ground,  and  stretched  out  at  some  little  distance  from 
each  other.  Don  Quixote  approached  <he  eaters,  and 
first  courteously  saluting  them,  asked  them  what  they  bad 
under  those  sheets  ?  One  of  them  answered  :  "  Sir,  under 
that  linen  are  certain  wooden  images,  designed  to  be 
placed  upon  an  altar  we  are  erecting  in  our  village.  We 
carry  them  covered,  that  they  may  not  be  sullied,  and 
.upon  our  shoulders,  that  they  may  not  be  broken."— "  If 
you  please,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  them ;  for  images  that  aae  carried  with  so  much 
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precaution,  must  doubtless  be  good  oties." — *<  Aye,  and 
¥ery  good  ones  too,"  said  another,  §i  as  their  jMce  wiH 
testify  ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  not  one  of  then!  but  stands 
lis  in  above  fifty  ducats.  And,  to  convince  your  worship 
of  this  truth;  stay  but  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  see  it 
with  your  own  eyes"  And  rising  up  from  eating,  he 
went  and  took  off  the  covering  from  the  first  figure,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  St.  George  on  horseback,  with  a  serpent 
coiled  up  at  his  feet,  and  his  lance  run  through  its  month1, 
with  all  the  fierceness  it  is  usually  painted  with.  The 
whole  image  seemed  to  be,  as  we  say,  one  blaze  of  gold. 
Don  Quixote  seeing  it,  said:  "This  knight  was  one  of 
the  best  errants  the  divide  warfare  ever  had.  He  was 
called  Don  St.  George,  and  was  besides  a  defender  of 
damsels ;  let  us  see  this  other.'*  The  man  uncovered  it, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  that  of  St  Martin  on  horseback,  di- 
viding his  cloak  with  the  poor  man.  And  scarcely  had 
Don  Quixote  seen  it,  when  he  said:  "  This  knight  also( 
was  one  of  the  christian  adventurers ;  and  I  take  it  he  was 
mbre  liberal  than  valiant,  as  you  may  perceive,  Sancho, 
by  his  dividing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar,  and  giving  him 
half  of  it :  and  doubtless  it  must  hate  been  then  winter  ; 
otherwise  he  would  have  given  it  him  all,  so  great  was  his 
charity ."~"  That  waa  not  the  reason,"  quoth  Sancho  j 
"  but  he  had  a  mind  to  keep  to  the  proverb,  which  says: 
What  to  give,  and  what  to  keep,  requires  an  understand* 
ing  deep"  Don  Quixote  smiled,  and  desired  another 
sheet  might  be  taken  off,  underneath  which  was  discover- 
ed the  image  of  the  patron  of  Spain  on  horseback,  his 
sword  all  bloody,  trampling  on  Moors,  and  treading  upon 
head*.  And,  at  sight  of  k,  Don  Quixote  said:  "Aye, 
marry,  this  is  a  knight  indeed,  one  of  Christ's  own  squa- 
dron. He  is  called  Don  St.  Diego,  the  Moor-killer,  one 
of  the  most  valiant  saints  and  knights  the' world  had  for- 
merly, or  Heaven  has  now.1*  Then  they  removed  another1 
vol.  ii.  3  a 
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sheet,  which  covered  St.  Pkul  falling  from  his  horse,  wiife 
all  the  circumstances  that  are  usually  drawn  in  the  picture 
of  bis  conversion.  When  Don  Quixote  saw  it  vepre* 
seated  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  one  would  almost  say 
Christ  was  speaking  to  him,  and  St.  Paul  answering,  ha. 
said :  "  This  was  the  greatest  enemy  the  church  of  God 
our  Lord  had  in  his  time,  and  the  greatest  defender  it  will 
ever  have ;  a  knight-errant  in  his  life,  and  a  stedfast  saint 
in  his  death ;  an  unwearied  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vine* 
yard ;  a  teacher  of  the  gentiles ;  whose  school,  was  Hea* 
veu,  and  whose  professof  and  master  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self." There  were  no  more  images,  and  so  Don  Quixote 
bid  them  cover  them  up  again,  and  said :  "  I  take  it  for 
a  good  omen,  brethren,  to  have  seen  what  I  have  toen : 
for  these  saints  and  knights  professed  what  I  profess, 
which  is,  the  exercise  of  arms;  the  ohly  difference  be* 
tween  them  and  me  is,  that  they  were  saints,  and  fought 
after  a  heavenly  manner,  and  I  am  a  sinner,  and  fight  after 
an  earthly  manner.  They  conquered  Heaven  by  force  of 
arms  (for  Heaven  suffers  violence),  and  I  hitherto  cannot 
tell  what  I  conquer  by  force  of  my  sufferings.  But,  could 
my  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  get  out  of  hers,  my  condition 
being  bettered,  and  my  understanding  directed  aright,  I 
might  perhaps  take  a  better  course  than  I  do," — "  God 
hear  him,"  quoth  Sancho  straight,  "  and  let  sin  be  deaf." 
*  The  men  wondered  as  well  at  the  figure»  as  at  the  words  - 
of  Don  Quixote,  without  understanding  half  what  he  meant 
by  them.  They  finished  their  repast,  packed  up  their 
images,  and  taking .  their  leave  of  Don  Quixote,  pursued 
their  journey.  * 

Sancho  remained  as  much  in  admiration  at  his  master's 
knowledge,  as  if  he  had  never  known  him  before,  think* 
frig  there  was  not  án  history»  nor  event  in  the  world,  which 
he  had  not  at  his  fingers9  ends,  and  fastened  down  to  his 
memory,  and  he  said :  "  Truly»  master  of  mine,  if  this 
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that  has  happened  to  us  to-day,  may  be  called  an  adven- 
ture, it  has  been  one  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  that  has 
befallen  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  peregrinations :  we 
are  got  dear  of  it  without  blows,  or  any  heart-beating  ~ 
we  hare  neither  laid  our  hands  to  our  swordfe,  nor  beaten 
the  earth  with  our  bodies,  nor  are  we  starved  with  hunger Í 
Blessed  be  God  for  letting  me  $ee  this  with  tny  own: 
eyes !"— >'  You  say  well,  Sancho,*  replied  Don  Quixote ; 
"  but  you  must  consider  that  all  times  are  not  alike,  nor* 
do  they  take  the  same  course :  and  what  the  vulgar  com- 
monly call  omens,  though  not  founded  upon  any  natural 
reason,  a  discreet  man  will  yet  look  upon  as  lucky  en- 
counters. One  of  these  superstitious  rises  and  goetf 
abroad  early  in  the  morning,  and  meeting  with  a  friar  of 
the  order  of  the  blessed  St.  Franeis,  turns  his  back,  as  if  4' 
he  had  met  a  griffin,  and  goes  home  again.  Another,  a 
Mendoza,  spills  the  salt  upon  the  table,  and  presently" 
melancholy  overspreads  hts  heart,  a*  if  nature  was 
bound  to  show  signs  of^ensuing  mischances,  by  such  tri-* 
vial  accidents  as  the  afore-mentioned.  The  wise  man 
and  good  Christian  ought  pot  to  pry  too  curiously  into 
the -counsels  of  Heaven. ,  Scipio,  arriving  in  Africa,  stum-' 
bled  at  jumping  ashore :  his  soldiers  took  it  for  an  ill 
pmen ;  but  he,  embracing  the  ground,  said :  *  Africa, 
thou  canpt  not  escape  me,  for  I  have  thee  fast  between 
my  arms.'  So  that,  Sancho,  the  meeting  with  these  im- 
ages has  beep  a  most  happy  encounter  to  me." — "  I  verily 
believe  it,"  answered  Sancho,  "  and  I  should  be  glad 
your  worship  would  inform  me,  why  the  Spaniards,  when ' 
they  join  battle,  invoke  that  saint  Diego  the  Moor-killer, 
and  cry,  Saint  Jago9  and  Close  Spain*  Is  Spain,  perada 
venture,  so  open  as  to  want  closing  ?  Or  what  ceremony 
k  this  J"— •"  You  are  a  very  child,  Sancho,"  answered 
Pon  Quixote ;  "  for  take  notice,  God  gave  this  great 
knight  of  ¿he  red  cross  to  Spain  fojrits  patron  andpro- 
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tector,  especially  in  those  rigorous  conflicts  the  Spaniard* 
have  ¿ad  with  tbe  Moon ;  and  therefore  they  pray  to,  and 
invoke  him  aa  their  defender,  io  all  the  battle*  they  fight) 
and  they  have  frequently  seen  him,  visibly  overthrowing, 
trampling  down,  destroying,  and  slaughtering  the  Haga* 
teñe  sojuadrons;*  and  of  this  I  could  produce  many  ex* 
ampies  recorded  in  the  true  Spanish  histories." 

Sancho  changed  the  discourse,  and  said,  tahis  master: 
*  I  am  amazed.  Sir,  at  die  assurance  of  Altisklofa,  the 
duchess'*  waiting-woman*  He  they  call  Love  must  surely 
have  wounded  hen  sorely,  and  pierced  her  through  and 
through*  They  say  he  is  a  boy,  who,  though  blear* 
eyed,  or,  to  say  better,  without  sight,  if  he  takes  aim  at 
any  heart,  how  small  soever,  he  hits  and  pierces  it  through 
and  through  with  hit  arrows.  I  have  also  beard  say,  that 
the  darts  of  Love  are  blunted  and  rendered  pointless  by 
the  modesty  and  reserve  of  maidens :  but,  in  this  same 
Altisidora,  methinks,  they  are  rather  whetted  than  blunt* 
ed."*—"  Look  you,  Sancho,1'  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  Love  regard*  no  respects,  nor  observes  any  rules  of  rea- 
son in  his  proceedings  and  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
Death,  which  assaults  the  stately  palaces  of  kings,  as  well 
as  the  lowly  cottages  of  shepherds ;  and  when  he  takes 
entire  possession  of  a  soul»  the  first  thing  he  does,  is  to 
divest  it  of  fear  and  shame ;  and  thus  Altisidora,  being 
without  both,  made  an  epeu  declaration  of  her  desires, 
which  produced  rather  confusion  than  compassion  in  my 
breast"— "  Notorious  cruelty !"  quoth  Sancho  9  "  un* 
beard-of  mgTatitude !  I  dare  say  for  myself,  that  the  least 
amorous  hint  of  her's  would  have  subdued  me,  and  made 
me  her  vassal.  O  whoreson  1  what  a  heart  of  marble, 
what  bowels  of  brass,  and  what  a  soul  of  plaster  of  Paris! 
But  I  cannot  coned  ve  what  it  is  this  damsel  saw  m  your 
worship,  that  subdued  and  captivated  her  to  that  degree. 
What  dnery,  what  gallantry,  what  gaiety,  what  face* 
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which  of  these,  jointly  or  severally,  made  her  fall  in  love 
With  you?  for»  in  truth»  I  have  often  surveyed  your 
worship,  from  the  tip  of  your  toe  to  the  top  of  your 
bead,  and  I  see  in  you  more  thing»  to  cause  affright  than 
love.  And  having  also  beard  say,  that  beauty  is  the  first 
and  principal  thing  that  enamours,  your  worship  having 
none  at  all,  I  wonder  what  the  poor  thing  ivas  in  love 
with."—-"  I^ook  you,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  there  are  two  sorts  of  beauty,  the  one  of  the  mind, 
the  other  of  the  body.  That  of  the  .mind,  shines  and 
discovers  itself  in  the  understanding,  in  modesty,  good 
behaviour,  liberality,  and  good-breeding:  and  all  these 
qualities  may  subsist  and  be  found  in  an  ill-favoured  man ; 
and  when  the  aim  is  at  this  beauty,  and  not  at  that  of  the 
body,  it  produces  love  with  impetuosity  and  advantage.  I 
know  very  well,  Sancho,  that  I  am  not  handsome;  but  I 
know  also,  that  I  am  not  deformed ;  and  an  honest  man, 
who  is  not  a  monster,  may  be  beloved,  provided  he  ha* 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  I  have  mentioned."    . 

Amidst  these  discourses  they  entered  into  a  wood,  not 
far  out  of  the  road  ;  and  on  a  sudden  Don  Quixote  found 
himself  entangled  in  some  nets  of  green  thread,  which 
hung  from  one  tree  to  another ;  and  not  being  able  to  im- 
agine what  it  might  be,  he  said  to  Sancho :  "  The  busi- 
ness of  these  nets,  Sancho,  must,  I  think,  be  one  of  the 
newest  adventures  imaginable:  let  me  die,  if  the  enchant- 
ers who  persecute  me,  have  not  a  mind  to  entangle  me  in 
them,  and  stop  my  journey,  by  way  of  revenge  for  the 
rigorous  treatment  Altisidora  received  from  me.  But  I 
would  hove  them  to  know,  that,  though  these  nets,  as  they 
are  made  of  thread,  were  made  of  the  hardest  diamonds, 
or  stronger  than  that,  in  which  the  jealous  god  of  black-* 
smiths  entangled  Venus  and  Mars,  J  would  break  them  as 
easily  as  if  they  were  made  of  bulrushes  or  yarn.1'  And 
a*  he, was  going  to  pass  forward,  and  break  through  all, 
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unexpectedly,  from  among  some  trees,  two  most  beaurfv 
ful  shepherdesses  presented  themselves  before  him;  at 
least  they  were  clad  like  shepherdesses,  excepting  that 
their  waistcoats  and  petticoats  were  of  fine  brocade. 
Their  habits  were  of  rich  gold  tabby ;  their  hair,  which 
for  brightness  might  come  in  competition  with  the  rays  of 
the  6un,  hanging  loose  about  their  shoulders,  and  their 
beads  crowned  with  garlands  of  green  laurel  and  red 
flower-gentles  interwoven.  Their  age  seemed  to  be  not 
under  fifteen,  nor  above  eighteen.  This  was  a  sight 
which  amazed  Sancho,  surprised  Don  Quixote,  made  the 
sun  stop  in  his  career  to  behold  them,  and  held  them  all 
in  marvellous  silence.  At  length  one  of  the  shepherdesses 
spoke,  and  said  to  Don  Quixote :  "  Stop,  Signor  cava- 
lier, and  break  not  the  nets  placed  here,  not  for  your 
hurt,  but  our  diversion  ;  and  because  I  know  you  will  ask 
us  why  they  are  spread,  and  who  we  are,  I  will  tell  you  in 
a  few  words.  In  a  town  about  two  leagues  off,  where  there 
are  several  people  of  quality,  and  a  great  many  gentle- 
men, and  those  rich,  it  was  agreed  among  several  friends 
and  relations,  that  their  sons,  wives,  and  daughters,  neigh- 
bours, friends,  and  relations,  should  all  come  to  make 
merry  in  this  place,  which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  these 
parts,  forming  among  ourselves  a  new  pastoral  Arcadia, 
and  dressing  ourselves,  the  maidens  like  shepherdesses, 
and  the  young  men  like  shepherds.  We  have  got  by 
heart  two  eclogues,  one  of.  the  famous  poet-Garoilasso,< 
and  the  other  t>f  the  most  excellent  Carooens,  in  his  own 
Portuguese  tongue,  which  we  have  not  yet  acted.  Yester- 
day was  the  first  day  of  our  coming  hither ;  we  have  some 
field-tents  pitched  among  the  trees,  ón  the  margin  of  a 
copious  stream,  which  spreads  fertility  over  all  these  mea* 
dows.  Last  night  we  hung  our  nets  upon  these  trees,  to 
deceive  the  simple  little  birds,  which  should  come  at  the* 
noise  we  make,  and  be  caught  in  them.    If,  Sir,  yoi^ 
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please  to  be  our  guest,  you  shall  be  entertained  gene- 
rously and  courteously  ;  for  into  this  place  neither  sorrow 
nor  melancholy  enter.1* 

She  held  her  peace,  and  said  no  more.  To  which  Don  % 
Quixote  answered :  "  Assuredly,  fairest  Lady,  Actseoa 
was  not  in  greater  surprise  and  amazement,  when  una- 
wares he  saw  Diana  bathing  herself  in  the  water,  than  I 
have  been  in  at  beholding  your  beauty.  I  applaud  the 
scheme  of  your  diversions,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind 

-  offers;  and,  if  I  can  do  you  any  service,  you  may  lay 
your  commands  upon  me,  in  full  assurance  of  being  obey- 
ed j  for  my  profession»  is  no  other  than  to  show  myself 
grateful,  and  a  benefactor  to  all  sorts  of  people,  especi  - 
ally  to  those  of  the  rank  your  presence  denotes  you  to  be 
of :  and  should  these  nets,  which  probably  take  up  but  a 
small  space,  occupy  the  whdte  globe  of  the  earth,  I  would 
seek  out  hew  worlds  to  pass  through,  rather  than  hazard 
the  breaking  them.  And,  that  you  may  afford  some  credit 
to  this  exaggeration  of  mine,  behold,  he  who  makes  you 
this  promise,  is  no  less  than  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
if  perchance  this  name  has  ever  reached  your  ears." — 
"  Ah  !  friend  of  my  soul  I"  cried  the  other  young  she- 
pherdess then,  "  what  good  fortune  is  this,  that  has  be- 
fallen us  ?    See  you  this  gentleman  here  before  us  ?    I  as- 

» sure  you,  he  is  the  most  valiant,  the  most  enamoured,  the 
most  complaisant  knight  in  the  world,  unless  a  history 
which  goes  about  of  him  in  ptynt,  «and  which  I  have  read, 
lies,  and  deceives  us.-  I  will  lay  a  wager  this  honest  man 
who  comes  with  him  is  that  very  Sancho  Panza,  his 
squire,  whose  pleasantries  none  can  equal,"— Jt  That  is 

-  true,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  I  am  that  same  jocular  persoo, 
and  that  squire  you  say ;  and  this  gentleman  is  my  master,^ 
the  very  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  aforesaid,  and  histo- 
¥ified." — "  Ah  !"  cried  the  other,  "  my  dear,  let  us  en- 
tteat  him  to  stay  j  for  our  fathers  and  btotb$r$  will  be  in* 
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finitely  pleased  to  have  him  here ;  for  I  have  heard  thtf 
same  things  of  his  valour  and  wit  that  you  tell  me :  and 
particularly  they  say,  he  is  the  most  constant  and  most 
faithful  lover  in  the  world;  and  that  his  mistress  is  one 
Dulcinea.del  Toboso,  who  bears  away. the  palm  from  all 
the  beauties  in  Spain.9' — "  And  with  good  reason,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  unless  your  matchless  beauty  brings  it 
into  question.  Hut  weary  not  yourselves,  ladies,  in  en- 
deavouring to  detain  me;  for  the  precise  obligations  of 
my  profession  will  suffer  me  to  rest  no  where." 

By  this  time  there  came  up  to  where  the  four  stood,  i 
brother  of  one  erf  the  young  shepherdesses;  lie  was  also 
in  a  shepherd's  dress,  answerable  in  richness  and  gallantry 
to  theirs.  They  told  him  that  the  person  he  saw  was  the 
valorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha/  and  the  other  San- 
cho, his  squire,  of  whom  he  bad  some  knowledge  by  hav- 
ing read  their  history.  The  gallant  shepherd  saluted  him, 
and  desired  him  to  come  with  him  to  the  tents.  Don 
Quixote  could  not  refuse,  and  therefore  went  with  him. 
Then  the  nets  were  drawn,  and  filled  with  a  variety  of 
little  birds,  who,  deceived  by  the  colour  of  the  nets,  fell 
into  the  very  danger  they  endeavoured  to  fly  from.  Above 
thirty  .persons,  genteelly  dressed  in  pastoral  habits,  were 
assembled  together  jn  that  place,  and  presently  were  made 
acquainted  who  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  were:  which* 
was  no  small  satisfaction  to  them,  being  already  no  stran- 
gers to  his  history.  They  hastened  to  the  tents,  where 
they  found  the  table  spread,  rich,  plentiful,  and  neat 
They  honoured  Don  Quixote  with  placing  him  at  the  up- 
per end.  They  all  gazed  at  him,  and  admired  at  the 
sight.  Finally,  the  cloth  being  taken  away,  Don  Quixote, 
with  great  gravity  raised  his  voice,  and  said : 

41  Of  all  the  grievous  sins  men  commit,  though  some 
say  p^ide,  I  say  ingratitude  is  the  worst,  adhering  t* 
the  common  opinion,  that  hell  is  foil  of  the  ungrateful 
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This  sin  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possibly 
I  could ,  ever  since  I  came  to  the  use  of  reason ;  and,  if 
I  caanot  repay  the  good  offices  done  me  with  the  like, 
I  place  in  their  stead  the  desire  of  doing  them ;  and,  whea 
this  is  not  enough,  I  publish  them  ;  for  he  who  tells  and 
publishes  the  good  deeds  done  him,  would  return  them 
61  kind  if  he  could : '  for  generally  the  receivers  are  in- 
ferior to  the  givers,  and  God  is  therefore  above  all,  be- 
cause he  is  bountiful  aboye  all.    But  though  the  gifts 
of  men  are  infinitely  disproportionate  to  those  of  God, 
gratitude  in  some  measure  supplies  their  narrowness  and 
defect.    I  then,  being  grateful  for  the  civility  offered 
me  here,  but  restrained  by  the  narrow  limits  of  my  ability 
from  making  a  suitable  return,  offer  what  I  can,  and 
what  is  in  my  power;  and  therefore,  I  say,  I  will  main* 
tain,  for  two  whole  days,  in  the  middle  of  this  the  king's 
highway,  which  leads   to   Saragossa,    that   these  Lady 
^Shepherdesses  in  disguise  are  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
courteous  damsels  in  the  world,  excepting  only  the  peer- 
less Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  the  sole  mistress  of  my  thoughts; 
without   offence   to  any  that  hear  me  be  it  spoken.'* 
Sancho,  who  had  been  listening  to  him  with  great  at- 
tention, hearing  this,    said  with  a  loud  voice:  "Is  it 
possible  there  should  be  any  persons  in  the  world,  who 
presume  to  say  and  swear  that  this  master  of  mineáis  a 
madman?     Speak t    Gentlemen  Shepherds;    is  there  ^ 
country  vicar,  though  ever  so  discreet,  or  ever  so  good 
a  scholar,  who  can  say  all  that  my  master  has  said  ?  Is 
there  a  knight-errant,  though  ever  so  renowned  for  valour, 
who  can  offer  what  my  master  has  now  offered?   Don 
Quixote  turned  to  Sancho,  and,  with  a  wrathful  coun- 
tenance, said :  "  Is  it  possible,  O  Sancho,  there  is  any 
body  upon  the  globe  who  will  say  you  are  not  an  idiot, 
lined  with  the  same,  and  edged  with  I  know  not  what  of 
mischievous  and  knavish?     Who  gave  you  authority X* 
vol.  11.  3  a 
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meddle  with  what  belongs  to  me,  and  to  call  in  question 
my  folly  or  discretion  ?  Hold  your  peace,  and  make  no 
veply ;  but  go  and  saddle  Rozinante,  if  he  be  unsaddled, 
and  let  us  go  and  put  my  offer  in  execution  ;  for,  con- 
sidering how  much  I  am  in  the  right,  you  may  conclude 
all  those  who  shall  contradict  me  already  conquered.** 
Then,  with  great  fury,  and  tokens  of  indignation,  he  n>4# 
from  his  seat,  leaving  the  company  in  admiration,  and  in 
doubt,  whether  they  should  reckon  him  a  madman  or  a 
man  of  sense.  In  short,  they  would  have  persuaded  him 
not  to  put  himself  upon  such  a  trial,  since  they  were 
satisfied  of  his  grateful  nature,  and  wanted  no  other  proofs 
óf  his  ralour  than  those  related  in  the  history  of  his 
exploits,  But  for  all  that  Don  Quixote  persisted  in  his 
design,  and,  being  mounted  upon  Rozinante,  bracing 
his  shield,  and  taking  his  lance,  he  planted  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
verdant  meadow.  Sancho  followed  upon  his  Dapple, 
with  all  the  pastoral  company,  being  desirous  to  see 
what  would*  be  the  event  of  this  arrogant  and  unheard-of 
challenge. 

Don  Quísote  being  posted,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  wounded  the  air  with  such  words  as  these: 
"  O  ye  passengers,  travellers,  knights,  squires,  people 
•n  foot  or  on  horseback,  who  now  pass  this  way,  or  are 
to  pass  in  these  two  days  following,  know  that  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  Knight- errant,  is  posted  here, 
ready  to  maintain  that  the  .nymphs  who  inhabit  these 
meadows  and  groves,  exceed  all  the  world  in  beauty  and 
courtesy,  excepting  only  the  mistress  of  my  6oul,  Dul- 
cinea del  Toboso:  and  let  him,  who  is  of  a  contrary 
•pinion,  come»;  for  here  I  stand,  ready  to  receive  him." 
Twice  he  repeated  the  same  words,  and  twice  they  were 
not  heard  by  any  adventurer.  But  fortune,  which  was 
disposing  his  affairs  from  good  to  better,  so  ordered  it, 
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that  soon  after  they  discovered  a  great  many  men  on 
horseback,  and  several  of  them  with  lances  in  their  bands, 
all  trooping  in  a  cluster,  and  in  great  haste.  Scarcely 
had  they  who  were  with  Don  Quixote  seen  them,  when 
they  turned  their  backs,  and  got  far  enough  out  of  tb* 
way,  fearing,  if  they  staid,  they  might  be  exposed  to 
some  danger.  Don  Quixote  alone,  with  an  intrepid  heart, 
stood  firm,  and  Sancho  Panza  screened  himself  with 
Rozinante's  buttocks.  The  troop  of  lance-men  came  up, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  began  to  cry  aloud  to  Don 
Quixote :  "  Get  out  of  the  way,  devil  pf  a  man,  lest 
these  bulls  trample  you  to  pieces." — "  Rascals,'*  replied 
Don  Quixote,  "  I  value  not  your  bulk,  though  they  were 
the  'fiercest  that  Xarama*7  ever  bred  upon  its  banks: 
confess,  ye  scoundrels,  unsight  unseen,  that  what  I  have 
here  proclaimed  is  true ;  if  not,  I  challenge  ye  to  battle." 
The  herdsmen  had  no  tinte  to  answer,  nor  Don  Quixote 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  if  he  would :  and  so  the  whole 
herd  of  fierce  bolls  and  tame  kind,  with  the  multitude  of 
herdsmen,  and  others,  who  were  driving  them  to  a  certain 
town,  where  they  were  to  be.  baited  in  a  day  or  two, 
ran  over  Don  Quixote,  and  over  Sancho»  ítozinante,  and 
Dappie,  leaving  them  all  sprawling  and  rolling  oa  the 
ground.  Sancho  regained  bruised,  Don  Quixote  as» 
tooisbed,  Dapple  battered,  and  Resinante  not  perfectly 
sound.  But  at  length  they  all  got  up,  and  Don  Quixote, 
in  a  great  hurry,  stumbling  here  and  falling  there,  began 
to  run  after  the  herd,  crying  aloud :  "  Hold,  stop,  ye 
scoundrels :  for  a  single  knight  defies  ye  aty,  who  is  not 
of  the  disposition  or  opinion  of  those  who  /say,  '  Make 
a  bridge  of  silver  for  a  flying  enemy/  But  the  hasty  run- 
ners stopped  not  the  wore  for  this,  and  made  rto  Hiere 
account  of  bis  menaces  than  of  last  year's  clouds.  Weari- 
ness stopped  Don  Quixote,  and,  more  euraged  than  re- 
venged, he  sat  down  in  the  road,  expecting  the  ewaiag 
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up  of  Sancho,  Rozinante,  and  Dapple.  They  came  up ; 
master  and  man  mounted  again,  and,  without  turning 
back  to  take  their  leaves  of  the  feigned  or  counterfeit 
Arcadia,  and  With  more  shame  than  satisfaction,  pursued 
their  journey 


CHAP.  LIX« 

Wherein  is  related  an  extraordinary  Accident  which 
hefel  Don  Quixote,  and  which  may  pass  for  an 
Adventure» 

The  dust  and  weariness  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  uq« 
derwent  through  the  rude  encounter' of  the  bulls,  were 
relieved  by  a  clear  and  limpid  fountain  they  met  with  in 
a  cool  grove ;  on  the  brink  of  whioh,  leaving  Dapple  and 
Rozinante  free  without  halter  or  bridl;,  the  way-beaten 
couple,  master  and  man,  sat  them  down.  Sancho  bad 
recourse  to  the  cupboard  of  bis  wallet,  and  drew  out  what 
he  was  wont  tó  call  his  sauce.  He  rinsed  his  mouth,  and 
Don  Quixote  washed  his  face :  with  which  refreshment 
they  recovered  their  fainting  spirits.  Don  Quixote  would 
eat  nothing  out  of  pure  chagrin,  nor  durst  Sancho  touch 
the  victuals  out  of  pure  good  manners,  expecting  his 
master  should  first  be  bis  taster.  But  seeing  him  so  car- 
ried away  by  his  imaginations,  as  to  forget  to  put  a  bit 
in  his  mouth,  be  said  nothing,  but  breaking  through  all 
kind  of  ceremony,  began  to  stuff  his  hungry  maw  with 
the  bread  and  cheese  before  him.  "  Eat,  friend  Sancho," 
said  Don  Quixote;  "  and  support  life,  which  is  of  more 
importance  to  you  than  to  me,  and  leave  me  to  die  by 
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the  hands  of  my  reflections,  and  by  the  force  of  my  mis- 
fortunes» I,  Sancho,  was  born  to  live  dying,  and  you 
to  die  eating :  and,  to  show  you  that  I  speak  the  truth, 
consider  me  printed  in  histories,  renowned  in  arms, 
courteous  in  my  actions,  respected  by  princes,  courted 
by  damsels  i  and,  after  all,  when  I  expeeted  palms, 
triumphs,  and  crowns,  earned  and  merited  by  my  valorous 
exploits,  this  morning  have  I  seen  myself  trod  upon, 
kicked,  and  bruised  under  the  feet  of  filthy  and  impure 
beasts.  This  reflection  sets  my  teeth  on  edge,  s tupi  fies 
my  grinders,  benumbs  my  hands,  and  quite  takes  away 
my  appetite ;  so  that  'I  intend  to  suffer  myself  to  die  with 
hunger,  the  cruelest  of  all  deaths."  — t "  At  this  rate." 
quoth  Sancho  (chewing  all  the  while  apace),  "  your 
Worship  will  not  approve  of  the  proverb  which  says: 
let  Martha  die,  but  die  with  her  belly  fall.  At  least, 
I  do  not  intend  to  kill  myself,  but  rather  to  imitate  the 
¡shoemaker,  who  pulls  the  leather  with  his  teeth  till  he 
stretches  it  to  what  he  would  have  it  I  will  stretch  my 
life  by  eating,  till  it  reaches  the  end  heaven  has  allotted 
it;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  there  is  no  greater  madness 
than  to  despair  as  you  do:  believe  me,  and,  after  you 
have  eaten,  try  to  sleep  a  little  upon  the  green  matrass  of 
this  grass,  and  you  will  see,  when  you  awake,  you  will 
find  yourself  much  eased."  Don  Quixote  complied, 
thinking  Sancho  reasoned  more  like  a  philosopher  than 
a  fool ;  and  he  said :  *'  If,  O  Sancho,  you  would  now  do 
for  me  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  my  comforts  would 
be  more  certain,  and  my  sorrows  not  so  great:  and  it 
is  this,  that  while  I,  in  pursuance  of  your  advice,  am 
sleeping,  you  will  step  a  little  aside  from  hence,  and 
with  the  reins  of  Rozinante's  bridle,  turning  up  your  flesh 
to  the  sky,  give  yourself  three  or  four  hundred  lashes, 
in  part  of  the  three  thousand  and  odd  you  are  bound 
|o  give  yourself  for  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea  ¡ 
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for  it  is  a  great  pity  the  poor  lady  should  continue  under 
enchantment  through  your  carelessness  and  neglect." — 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  as  to  that/'  quoth 
Sancho:  "  for  the  present,  let  us  both  sleep,  and  after- 
wards God  knows  what  may  happen.  Pray,  consider, 
Sir,  that  this  same  whipping  oneVsdf  in  cold  blood  is  a 
cruel  thing,  and  more  so,  when  the  lashes  light  upon  a 
body  ill  sustained  and  worse  fed.  Let  my  Lady  Dulcinea 
have  patience  ;  for,  when  she  least  thinks  of  it,  she  shall 
see  me  pinked  like  a  sieve  by  dint  of  stripes  ;  and,  until 
death  all  is  life :  I  mean,  I  am  still  alive,  together  with 
the  desire  of  fulfilling  my  promise."  Don  Quixote  thank* 
ed  him,  ate  a  little,  and  Sancho  much ;  and  both  of 
tbem  addressed  themselves  to  sleep,  leaving  Rozioante 
and  Dapple,  those  inseparable  companions  and  friends, 
at  their  own  discretion,  and  without  any  controul,  to  feed 
upon  the  plenty  of  grass  with  which  that  meadow 
abounded. 

They  awoke  somewhat  of  the  latest;  they  mounted 
again,  and  pursued  their  journey,  hastening  to  reach 
an  inn,  which  seemed  to  be  about  a  league  off;  I  say  an 
inn,  because  Don  Quixote  called  h  so,  contrary  to  his 
custom  of  calling  all  inns  castles.  They  arrived  at  it^ 
and  demanded  of  the  host  if  he  had  any  lodging  ?  He 
answered,  he  had,  with  all  the  conveniences  and  entertain* 
jnent  that  was  to  be  found  even  in  Saragossa.  They 
alighted,  and  Sancho  secured  his  travelling  cupboard  in 
a  chamber,  of  which  the  landlord  gave  him  the  key.  He 
took  the  beasts  to  the  stable,  gave  them  their  allowance, 
and  went  to  see  what  commands  Don  Quixote,  who  was 
sat  down  upon  a  stone  bench,  had  for  him,  giving  parti* 
cular  thanks  to  heaven  that  this  inn  had  not  been  taken 
by  his  master  for  a  castle.  Supper-ftinie  came:  they  be- 
took them  to  their  chamber.  Sancho  asked  the  host  what 
he  had  to  give  them  for  supper.    The  host  answered,  his 
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mouth  should  be  measured,  and  he  might  call  for  what- 
ever be  pleased  ;  for  the  inn  was  provided,  as  far  as  birds 
of  the  air,  fowls  of  the  earth,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  could 
go.     "  There  is  no  need  of  quite  so  much,"  answered 
Sancho :  "  roast  us  but  a  couple  of  chickens,  and  we  shall 
have  enough  ;  for  my  master  is  of  a  nice  stomach,  and 
I  am  no  glutton."    The  host  replied,  he  had  no  chickens, 
for    the    kites    had  devoured    them.    "  Then   order  a 
pullet,  Signor  host/9   quoth   Sancho,   "to  be   roasted  ; 
but  see  that  it  be  tender." — tc  A  pullet?   My  father !" 
answered  the  host :  "  truly,  truly,  I  sent  above  fifty  yester- 
day to  the  city  to  be  sold ;  but,  excepting  pullets,  ask 
for  whatever  you  will."  — "  If  it  be  so,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  veal  ór  kid  cannot  be  wanting"  —  "  There  is  none  in 
the  house  at  present,"  answered  die  host ;  "  for  it  is  all 
made  an  end  of:  but  next  week  there  will  be  enough, 
and  to  spare."  —  "We  are  much  the  nearer  for  that," 
answered  Sancho :  "  I  will  lay  a  wager,  all  these  deficien- 
cies will  be  made  up  with  a  superabundance  of  bacon  and 
eggs." — "  Before  God,"  answered  the  host,  "  my  guest 
has  an  admirable  guess  with  him :  I  told  him  I  had  neither 
pullets  nor  hens,  and  he  would  have  me  have  eggs :  talk 
of  other  delicacies,  but  ask  no  more  for  hens." — "  Body 
of  me !  let  us  come  to  something."  quoth  Sancho :  "  tell 
me,  in  short,  what  you  have,  and  lay  aside  your  flourish- 
ing^ master  host." — "  Then,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "  what 
I  really  and  truly  have,  is,  a  pair  of  cow-heels,  that  look 
like  calves-feet,  or  a  pair  of  calves-feet,  that  look  like  . 
cow-heel :  they  are  stewed  with  pease,  onions,  and  bacon, 
and  at  this  very  minute  are  crying,  *  Come  eat  me,  come 
eat  me.' — "  I  mark  them  for  my  own,  from  this  moment," 
tjuoth  Sancho,  "  and  let  nobody  touch  them;  for  I  will 
pay  more  for  them  than  another  shall,  because  I  could 
wish  for  nothing  that  I  like  better ;  and  I  care  not  a  fig 
what  heels  they  are,  so  they  are  not  hoofs  " — "  Nobody 
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jrfiall  touch  them,"  said  the  host ;  "  for  some  other  guest* 
in  the  house,  out  of  pure  gentility,  bring  their  own  cook, 
their  caterer,  and  their  provision*  with  them/1  —  "If 
gentility  be  the  business/'  quoth  Sancho,  "  nobody  is 
more  a  gentleman  than  my  master :  but  the  calling  he  is 
of  allows  of  no  catering  nor  battering:  alas!  we  clap  us 
down  in  the  midst  of  a  green  field,  and  fill  our  bellies 
with  acorns,  or  medlars."  This  discourse  Sancho  held 
with  the  innkeeper,  because  he  did  not  care  to  answer 
bim  any  farther ;  for  lie  had  already  asked  him  of  what 
calling  or  employment  his  master  was. 

Supper-time  being  come,  Don  Quixote  withdrew  tó 
his  chamber:  the  host  brought  the  flesh* pot  just  as  it 
was,  and  fairly  sat  himself  down  to  supper.  It  seems  in 
the  room  friext  to  that  where  Don  Quixote  was,  and 
divided  only  by  a  partition  of  lath,  Don  Quixote  beard 
somebody  say ;  "  By  your  life,  Signor  Don  Jerónimo, 
while  supper  is  getting  ready,  let  us  read  another  chapter 
of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  Scarce* 
ly  had  Don  Quixote  heard  himself  named,  when  up  h¿ 
stood,  and,  with  an  attentive  ear,  listened  to  their  dis- 
course, and  heard  the  aforesaid  Don  Jerónimo  answer: 
"  Why,  Signor  Don  John,  would  you  have  us  read  such 
absurdities?  For  he  who  has  read  the  first  part  of  the 
history  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  cannot  possibly 
be  pleased  with  reading  the  second.'* — "  But  for  all  that," 
said  Don' John,  "  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  read  it ;  for  there 
is  no  book  so  bad  but  it  has  something  good  in  it.  What 
displeases  me  most  in  it  is,  that  the  author  describes  Don 
Quixote  as  no  longer  in  love  with  Dulcinea  del  Toboso. " 
Which  Don  Quixote  overhearing,  full  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation, he  raised  his  voice,  and  said :  "  Whoever  shall 
say  that  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  has  forgotten,  or 
can  forget,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  I  will  make  him  know, 
with  equal  arms,  that  he  is  very  wide  of  the  truth ;  for 
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the  peerless  Dulcinea  can  neither  be  forgotten,  nor  is- 
Don  Quixote  capable  of  forgetting :  his  motto  is  constancy, 
and  his  profession  is  to  preserve  it  with  sweetness,  and 
without  doing  himself  any  violence."' — "  Who  is  it  that 
answers  us?"  replied  one  in  the  other  room.  "  Who 
should  it  be,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  but  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha  himself  ?  who  will  make  good  all  he  says,  and 
all  he  shall  say.  For,  a  good  paymaster  is  in  pain  for 
no  pawn."  Scarcely  had  Sancho  said  this,  when  into  the 
room  came  two  gentlemen ;  for  such  they  seemed  to  be : 
and  one  of  them  throwing  his  arms  about  Don  Quixote's 
neck,  said  :  "  Your  presence  can  neither  belie  your  name, 
nor  your  name  do  otherwise  than  credit  you  presence, 
Doubtless,  Signor,  you  are  the  true  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  the  north  and  morning  star  of  knight-errantry, 
maugre  and  in  despite  of  him,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
usurp  your  name,  and  annihilate  your  exploits,  as  the 
author  of  this  book  I  here  give  you  has  done."  And, 
putting  a  book  that  his  companion  brought  into  Don 
Quixote's  hands,  he  took  it,  and,  without  answering  a 
word,  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  and .  presently  after 
returned  it,  saying:  "  In  the  little  I  have  seen  I  have 
found  three  things  in  this  author  that  deserve  reprehen- 
sion. The  first  is,  some  words  I  have  read  in  the  pre* 
face:  the  next,  that  the  language  is  Arragonian;  for  he 
sometimes  writes  without  articles:  and  the  third,  which 
chiefly  convicts  him  of  ignorance,  is,  that  he  errs  and 
deviates  from  the  truth  in  a  principal  point  of  the  history. 
For  here  he  says,  that  the  wife  of  my  squire  Sancho  Panza 
is  called  Mary  Gutierrez,  whereas  that  is  not  her  name, 
but  Teresa  Panza;  and  he  who  errs  in  so  principal  a 
point,  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken  in  the 
rest  of  the  history."  Here  Sancho  said  :  "  Prettily  done 
indeed  of  this  same  historian!  he  must  be  well  informed, 
truly,  of  our  adventures,  since  he  calls  Teresa  Panza,  my 
vol.  it.  3  » 
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wife,  Mary  Gutierrez.  Take  the  book  again,  Sir,  and 
see  whether  I  am  in  it,  and  whether  he  has  changed  my 
name.9'  —  "  By  what  I  have  heard  you  speak,  friend,"  said 
Don  Jerónimo,  "  without* doubt,  you  are  Sancho  Panza, 
Don  Quixote's  squire.1' — "  I  am  so,"  answered  Sancho, 
*'  and  value  myself  upon  it.** — "  In  faith  then,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  this  modern  author  does  not  treat  you  with 
that  decency  which  seems  agreeable  to  your  person. 
H$  describes  you  a  gluttQn,  and  a  simpleton,  and  not' 
at  all  pleasant,  and  a  quite  different  Sancho  from  him 
described  in  the  first  part  of  your  master's  history."— 
<c<Jod  forgive  him,"  quoth  Sancho;  "he  might  have 
let  me  alone  in  my  corner,  without  remembering  me  at 
all:  for  let  him  who  knows  the  instrument  «play  on  it; 
and,  Saint  Peter  is  no  where  so  well  as  at  Rome." — The 
two  gentlemen  desired  of  Don  Quixote  that  he  would 
step  to  their  chamber,  and  sup  with  them  ;  for  they  knew 
very  well,  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  that  inn  fit  for 
his  entertainment?  Don  Quixote,  who  was  always  cour- 
teous, condescended  to  their  request,  and  supped'  with 
them.  Sancho  staid  behind  with  the  flesh-pot,  cum  mero 
mixto  imperio :  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  by  him  sat  down  the  innkeeper,  as  fond  of  the  calves- 
feet,  or  cow-heels,  as  he.' 

While  they  were  at  supper,  Don  John  asked  Don 
Quixote,  what  news  he  had  of  the  Lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso ;  whether  she  was  married ;  whether  yet  brought 
to  bed,  or  with  child ;  or  if,  continuing  a  maiden,  she 
still  remembered  with  the  reserve  of  her  modesty  and 
good  decorum  the  amorous  inclinations  of  Signor  Don 
Quixote.  To  which  our  knight  replied :  "  Dulcinea 
is  still  a  maiden,  and  my  inclinations  more  constant 
than  ever;  our  correspondence  upon  the  old  foot,  and 
tier  beauty  transformed  into  the  visage  of  a  coarse  country 
wench."    Then  he  recqunted  every  particular  of  the  en- 
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chantment  of  the  Lady  Dulcinea,  and  what  bad  befallen 
him  in  Montesinos'*  cave,  with  the  direction  the  sage 
Merlin  had  given  him  for  her  disenchantment,  namely, 
by  Sancho1»  lashes.  Great  was  the  satisfaction  the  two 
gentlemen  received  to  hear  Don  Quixote  relate  the  strange 
adventures  of  his  history,  admiring  equally  at  his  extrava- 
gancies, and  at  his  elegant  manner  of  telling  them.  One 
while  they  held  him  for  a  wise  man,  then  for  a  fool ;  nor 
could  they  determine  what  degree  to  assign  him  between 
discretion  and  folly. 

Sancho  made  an  end  of  supper,  and  leaving  the  inn* 
keeper  fuddled,  went  to  the  chamber  where  his  master 
was,  and,  at  entering,  he  said  :  "  May  I  die,  gentlemen, 
if  the  author  of  this  book  you  have  got  has  a  mind  he 
and  I  should  eat  a  good  meal  together :  I  wish,  since  as 
you  say  he  calls  me  a  glutton,  be  may  not  call  me  drunkard 
too."—"  Ay,  marry,  does  he,"  replied  Don  Jerónimo; 
"  but  I  do  not  remember  after  what  maimer :  'though  I 
know  the  expressions  carried  but  an  ill  sound,  and  were 
false  into  the  bargain,  as  I  see  plainly  by  the  countenance 
of  honest  Sancho  here  present." — "  Believe  me,  gentle- 
men," quoth  Sancho,  "  that  the  Sancho  and  Don 
Quixote  of  that  history  are  net  the  same  with  those  of 
the  book  composed  by  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  who  are 
we  ;  my  master,  valiant,  discreet,  and  in  love ;  and  I, 
simple,  and  pleasant,  and  neither  a  glutton  nor  a  drunk* 
ard."— "  I  believe  it,"  answered  Don  John,  €S  and,  if 
h  were  possible,  it  should  be  ordered  that  none  should 
dare  to  treat  of  matters  relating  to  Don  Quixote,  but 
only  Cid  Hamet,  his  first  author;  in  like  manner  as 
Alexander  commanded,  that  none  should  dare  to  draw 
his  picture  but  Apelles."  —  "  Draw  ifle  who  will,"  said 
Don  Quixote ;  "  but  let  him  not  abuse  me  ;  for  patience 
is  apt  to  fail,  when  it  is  overladen  with  injuries."-— 
"  None,"  replied  Dm  John,   "  can  be  offered  Signer 
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Don  Quixote,  that  he  cannot  revenge ;  unless  he  wards 
it  off  with  the  buckler  of  his  patience,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  strong  and  great." 

In  these,  and  the  like , discourses,  they  spent  great  part 
of  the  night ;  and  though  Don  John  had  a  mind  Don 
Quixote  should  read  more  of  the  book,  to  see  what  it 
treated  of,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  saying,  he 
deemed  it  as  read,  and  pronounced  it  as  foolish :  besides, 
he  was  unwilling  its.  author  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
thinking  he  had  read  it,  if  perad venture  he  inight  come 
to  hear  he  had  had  it  in  his  hands  ;  for  the  thoughts,  and 
much  more  the  eyes,  ought  to  be  turned  from  every 
thing  filthy  Nand  obscene.  They  asked  him  which  way 
he  intended  to  bend  his  course  ?  He  answered,  to  Sara- 
gossa,  to  be  present  at  the  jousts  for  the  suit  of  armour, 
which  are  held  every  year  in  that  city.  Don  John  told 
him,  how  the  new  history  related  that  Don  Quixote, 
whoever  he  was,  had  been  there  at  the  running  at  the  ring, 
and  that  the  description  thereof  was  defective  in  the  con- 
trivance, mean  and  low.  in  the  style,  miserably  poor  in 
devices,  and  rich  only  in  simplicities.  "  For  that  very 
reason,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  I  will  not  set  a  foot 
in  Saragossa,  and  so  I  will  expose  to  the  world  the  falsity 
of  this  modern  historiographer,  and  all  people  will  plainly 
perceive  I  am  not  the  Don  Quixote  he  speaks  of."? — "  You 
will  do  very  well/'  said  Don  Jerónimo,  "  and  there  are 
to  be  other  jousts  at  Barcelona,  where  Signor  Don  Quixote 
may  display  his  valour."— "  It  is  my  intention  so  to  do," 
answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  and,  gentlemen,  be  pleased 
to  give  me  leave  to  go  to  bed,  for  it  is  time,  and  place 
me  among  the  number  of  your  best  friends  and  faithful 
servants."— "  And  me  too,"  quoth  Sancho :  "  perhaps  I 
may  be  good  for  something."  Having  thus  taken  leave 
of  one  another,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  retired  to  their 
chamber,    leaving    Don   John    and    Don   Jerónimo  in 
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astonishment  at  the  mixture  he  had  discovered  of  wit  and' 
madness ;  and  they  verily  believed  these  were  the  trae 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  and  not  those  described  by  the 
Arragonese  author.  Don  Quixote  got  up  very  early, 
and  tapping  at  the  partition  of  the  other  room,  he  again 
bid  his  new  friends  adieu :  Sancho  paid  the  innkeeper 
most  magnificently,  and  advised  him  to  brag  less  of  the 
provision  of  his  inn,  or  to  provide  it  betteh 
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Of  what  befel  Don  Quixote  in  his  Way  to  Barcelona. 

The  morning  was  cool,  and  the  day  promised  to  be  so 
too,  when  Don  Quixote  left  the  inn,  first  informing  him- 
self which  was  the  directest  road  to  Barcelona,  without 
touching  at  Saragossa;  so  great  was  his  desire  to  give  the 
lie  to  that  new  historian,  who,  it  was  said,  had  abused  him 
so  much.  Now  it  happened,  that  in  above  six  days,  no- 
thing fell  out  worth  setting  down  in  writing :  at  the  end 
of  which,  going  out  of  the  road,  night  overtook  them 
among  some  shady  oaks,  or  cork,  trees;  for  in  this  Cid 
Hamet  does  not  observe  that  punctuality  he  is  wont  do  in 
other  matters.  Master  and  man  alighted  from  their  beasts, 
and  seating  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  Sancho, 
who  had  had  his  afternoon's  collation  that  day,  entered 
abruptly  the  gates  of  sleep.  But  Don  Quixote,  whose 
imaginations,  much  more  than  hunger,  kept  him  waking, 
could  not  close  his  eyes :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  hurried 
in  thought  to  and  from  a  thousand  places :  now  he  fancied 
himself  in  Montesinos' s  cave ;  now,  that  he  saw  Dulcinea, 
transformed  into  a  country  Wench,  mount  upon  her  ass  at 
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a  spring ;  the  next  moment,  that  he  was  hearing  the  word* 
of  the  sage  Merlin,  declaring  to  him  the  conditions  to  be 
observed,  and  the  dispatch  necessary  for  the  disenchant» 
ment  of  Dulcinea.  He  was  ready  to  run  mad  to  see  the 
carelessness  and  little  charity  of  bis  squire  Sancho,  who, 
as  he  believed,  had  given  himself  five  lashes  only ;  a  num- 
ber, poor,  and  disproportionate  to  the  infinite  still  behind: 
and  hence  he  conceived  so  much  chagrin  and  indignation, 
that  he  spoke  thus  to  himself:  "  If  Alexander  the  Great 
cut  the  Gordian  knot,  saying,  '  To  cut  is  the  same  as  to 
untie,'  and  became,  nevertheless,  universal  lord  of  all  Asia, 
the  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  may  happen  now,  in  the 
disenchantment  of  Dulcinea,  if  I  should  whip  Sancho, 
whether  he  will  or  no :  for  if  the  condition  of  this  remedy 
*  consists  in  Sancho' s  receiving  upwards  of  three  thousand 
lashes,  what  is  it  tp  me  whether  he  gives  them  himself, 
or  somebody  else  for  him,  since  the  essence  lies  in  hi?  re* 
ceiving  them,  come  they  from  what  hao^  they  will  ?" 

With  this  conceit,  he  approached  Sancho,  having  fita 
taken  Rozinante's  reins,  and  adjusted  them  so  that  be 
might  lash  him  with  them,  and  began  to  untruss  his 
points ;  though  it  is  generally  thought  that  he  had  none 
but  that  before,  which  kept  up  his  breeches.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  begun  than  Sancho  awoke,  and  said: 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  is  it  that  touches  and  no- 
trusses  me  ?" — "  It  is  I,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  who 
come  to  supply  your  defects,  and  to  remedy  my  own  trou- 
bles :  I  come  to  whip  you,  Sancho,  and  to  discbarge,,  at 
least  in  part,  the  debt  you  stand  engaged  for»  Dulcinea 
is  perishing ;  you  live  unconcerned ;  I  am  dying  with  de- 
sire; and  therefore  untruss  of  your  own  accord»  for  I 
mean  to  give  you  in  this  solitude,  at  least  two  thousand 
lashes/' — t€  Not  so,"  quoth  Sancho;  "pray  be  quiet, 
or,  by  the  living  God,  the  deaf  shall  hear  us.  The  lashes 
I  stand  engaged  for  must  be  voluntary,  and  not  upon  com* 
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pulsion;  and  at  present  I  have  no  inclination  to  whip 
myself :  let  it  suffice,  that  I  give  your  worship  my  word 
to  flog  and  flay  myself,  when  I  have  a  disposition  to  it.*4— 
"  There  is  no  leaving  it  to  your  courtesy,  Sancho/'  said 
Don  Quixote  ;  "  for  you  are  hard-hearted,  and  though  a 
peasant,  of  very  tender  flesh."  Then  he  struggled  with 
Sancho,  and  endeavoured  to  untruss  him.'  Which  Sancho 
Panza  perceiving  he  got  upon  his  legs,  and  closing  with 
his  master,  he  flung  his  arms  about  him,  and  tripping  up 
his  heels,  he  laid  him  flat  on  his  back,  and  setting  his 
right  knee  upon  his  breast,  with  his  hands  he  held  both 
his  master's  so  fast,  that  -he  could  neither  stir  nor  breathe. 
Don  Quixote  said  to  him  :  "  How,  traitor!  do  you  rebel 
against  your  master  and  natural  lord  ?  Do  yon  liff  up  your 
hand  against  him  who  feeds  you  ?" — "  I  neither  make 
nor  unmake  kings,"  answered  Sancho :  u  I  only  assist 
myself,  who  am  my  own  lord.  If  your  worship  will  pro- 
mise me  to  be  quiet,  and  not  meddle  with  whipping  me 
for  the  present,  I  will  let  you  go  free,  and  at  your  liberty  : 
if  not,  here  thou  diest,  traitor,  enemy  to  Donna  Sancha." 
Don  Quixote  promised  him  he  would,  and  swore,  by  the 
life  of  his  thoughts,  he  would  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  gar- 
ment,  and  would  leave  the  whipping  himself  entirely  to 
to  his  own  choice  and  free  will,  whenever  he  was  so  dis- 
posed. 

Sancho  got  up,  and  went  aside  some  little  distance 
from  thence ;  and'  leaning  against  a  tree,  he  felt  some- 
thing touch  his  head,  and  lifting  up  his  hands,  he  felt  a 
couple  of  feet  dangling,  with  hose  and  shoes.  He  began 
to  tremble  with  fear ;  he  went  to  another  tree,  and  the 
like  befel  him  again :  he  called  out  to  Don  Quixote  for 
help.  Don  Quixote  going  to  him,  asked  him,  what  the 
matter  was,  and  what  he  was  frightened  at.  Sa.ncho  an- 
swered, that  all  those  trees  were  full  of  men's  legs  and 
feet.    Don  Quixote  felt  them,  and  immediately  guessed 
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what  it  was,  and  said. to  Sancho:  "  You  need  not  be 
afraid  ;  for  what  y<?u  feel,  without  seeing,  are  doubtless 
the  feet  and  legs  of  some  robbeFS  and  banditti,  who  are 
hung  upon  these  trees :  for  here  the  officers  of  justice 
hang  them,  when  they  can  catch  them,  by  twenties  and 
thirties  at  a  time,  in  clusters :  whence  I  guess  I  am  not  far 
from  Barcelona."     And  in  truth,  it  was  as  he  imagined. 

And  now,  the  day  breaking,  they  lifted  up  their  eyes, 
and  perceived  that  the  clusters  hanging  on  those  trees  were 
so  many  bodies  of  banditti :  and  if  the  dead  had  scared 
^them,  no  less  were  they  terrified  by  above  forty  living 
banditti,  who  surrounded  them  unawares,  bidding  them, 
in  the  Catalan  tongue,  be  quiet,  and  stand  still,  till  their 
captain  came»  Don  Quixote  was  on  foot,  his  horse  un- 
bridled, his  lance  leaning  against  a  tree,  and,  in  short, 
defenceless ;  and  therefore  he  thought  it  best  to  cross  his 
hands,  and  hang  his  head,  reserving  himself  for  a  better 
opportunity  and  conjuncture.  The  robbers  fell  to  rifling 
Dapple,  and  stripping  him  of  every  thing  he  carried  in  the 
wallet  or  the  pillion :  and  it  fell  out  luckily  for  Sancho, 
that  he  had  secured  the  crowns  given  him  by  the  duke, 
and  those  he  brought  from  home,  in  a  belt  about  his  mid- 
dle. But  for  all  that,  these  good  folks  would  have  searched 
and  examined  him,  even  to  what  lay  hid  between  the  skin 
and  the  flesh,  had  not  their  captain  arrived  just  in  the 
nick.  He  seemed  to  be  about  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
robust,  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  grave  aspect,  and  a 
brown  complexion..  He- was  mounted  upon  a  puissant 
steed,  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail,  and  armed  with  two  case  of 
pistols,  or  firelocks.  He  saw  that  his  squires  (for  so  they 
call  men  of  that  vocation)  were  .going  to  plunder  Sancho 
Panza :  he  commanded  them  to  forbear,  and  was  instantly 
obeyed,  and  so  the  girdle  escaped.  He  wondered  to  see 
a  lance  standing  against  a  tree,  a  target  on  the  ground, 
and  Don  Quixote, in  armour  and  pensive,  with  the  most 
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ÉhA  and  melancholy  countenance,  that  sadness  itself  could 
frame.     He  weittup  to  him,  and  said:  "  Be  not  so  de- 
jected, good  Sir;  for  you  are  not  fallen  into  the  hands  o( 
a  cruel  Osiris,  but  into  those  of  Roqtre  Guinart,  who  is 
more  compassionate  than  cruel "—"  My  dejection ,"  an- 
swered Don  Quixote,  "  is  not  upon  account  of  my  hav- 
ing fallen  into  your  hands,  O  valorous  Boque,  whose  re- 
nown no  bounds  on  earth  can  limit,  but  for  being  so  care- 
less/ that  your  soldiers  surprised  me¿  my  horse  unbridled : 
whereas  I  am  bound,  by  the  order  of  knight-errantry, 
Which  I  profess,  to  be  continually  upon  the  watch,  and  at 
all  hours  my  own  sent  i  nal:  for  let  me  tell  you,  illustrious 
Roque,  had  they  found  me  on  horseback  with  my  lance 
and  my  target,  it  had  not  been  very  easy  for  them  to  have 
'  made  me  surrender.;  for  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
lie  of  whose  exploits  the  whole  globe  is  full.'4    Roque* 
Guinart  presently  perceived  that  Don  Quixote's  infirmity 
had  in  it  more  of  madness  than  valour ;  and  though  he  had 
sometime»  heard  him  spoken  of,  he  never  took  what  was 
published  of  him  for  truth,  nor  could  he  persuade  himself 
that  such  an  humour  should  reign  in  the  heart  of  ihan :  'so 
that  he  was  extremely  glad  he  had  met  with  bioi»  to  be 
convinced  near  at  hand  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard 
at  a  distance ;  and  therefore  he  said  to  him :  "  Be  not 
concerned,  valorous  Knight  *  nor  look  upon  this  accident 
as  a  piece  óf  sinister  fortune ;  for  it  may  chance,  -among 
these  turnings  and  windings,  that  your  crooked  lot  may 
be  set  to  rights ;  for  heaven,  by  strange,  unheard-of»  and 
by  men  unimagined,  ways*  raises  those  that  are  fallen* 
and  enriches  those  that  are  poor/' 

Don  Quiiote  was  just  going  to  return  him  thanks*  when 
they  beard  behind  them  a  noise  like  that  of  a  troop  of 
horses  ;  but  it  was  occasioned  by  one  only,  upon  which 
came  riding  full  speed  a  youth,  seemingly  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  clad  in  green  damask  with  a  gold-Jace  trim* 
.  vol»  H.  3  T 
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roingt  browsers,  and  a  loose  coat :  his  bat  cocked  in  d* 
Walloon  fashion,, with  straight  waxed  boots,  and  bi»  spurs, 
dagger,  and  sword,  gilt ;  a  small  carabine  in  his.band,  and 
a  brace  of  pistols  by  bis  side.  .Roque  turned  about  his 
head  at  the  -noise,  and  saw  this  handsome  figure,  which, 
at  coming  up  to  bim,  said  :  "  In  quest  of  you  I  come,  0 
valorous  Roque,  hoping  to  find  in  you,  if  not  a  remedy, 
at  least  some  alleviation  of  my  misfortune;  and  not  tor 
keep  you  in  suspence,  because  I  percefte  you  do  not 
know  me,  I  wilhteir  you  who  I  aqn  I  am  Claudia  Jero* 
nima,  daughter  of  Simon  Forte,  your  singular  friend,  and 
particular  enemy  to  Clpuquel  ToreUas,  who  i»  abo  your»» 
being  of  the  contrary  faction :  and  you  knew,  that  this 
ToreBa»  baa  a  ion,  called  Den  Vineeftte  de  Trallas,  or 
at  least  was  called  so  nek  two  hoofs  agov  He  then  (to 
shorten  the  story  of  my  misfortune,  twill  tell  yeu  in  a 
few  words  what  be  has  brought  upon  me),  be,  I  say,  saw 
me,  and  courted  me :  I  hearkened  (b  him,  and  felt  in  low* 
with*  him,  unknown  to  my  father :  for  there  is»  no  woman, 
be  she  never  sw  retired*  or  never  so  reset  red,  but  has  time 
enough  to  effect  and  putt  in  execution  her  unruly  desires, 
in  short,  be  promised  to*  be  my  husband,  and  I  gave  him 
my  word  to  be  bis,  without  pn»cee£ng  any  farther.  Yes- 
terday !  was  informed,  that,  forgetting  his  obligations t* 
me,  he  had  contracted  himself  to  another,  and  this  mom-» 
sng  was  going  to  be  married.  This  news  confounded  me, 
and  I  lost  all  patience :  andt  my  father  happening  to  be 
out  of  town,  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  putting  myself  into 
this  garb  you  see  me  in,  and  spurring  this  horse,  I  ove»* 
look  Don  Vincente  about  a  kpgue  from  hence,  and  with* 
out  urging  reproaches,  or  bearing  excuses,  I  discharged 
thiacarsbtne,  and  this  pair  of  pistols  into  the  bargain,  and, 
as  I  believe,- Lodged  more  than  a  brace  of  balls  in  his  body» 
ppeniog  a  doof  through  which  my  honour,  distained  in 
bis  blood,  might  issue  out  I  left  him  among  his  servantSt 
who-dunt  not,  or  could  not,  interpose  in  his  defence*   I 
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am  come  to  seek  you,  that  by  your  means  I  may  escape 
4o  France,  where  I  have  relations,  and  to  entreat  you 
likewise  to  protect  my  father,  that  the  numerous  relations 
of  Don  Vincente  may  not  dare  to  take  a  cruel  revenge 
upon  him." 

Roque,  surprised  at  the  gallantry,  bravery,  fine  shape, 
and  accident  of  the  beautiful  Claudia,  said:  "xCoroe, 
Madam,  And  lei  us  see  whether  your  enemy  be  dead, 
and  afterwards  we  will  consider  what  is  most  proper  to  be 
done  for  you."  Don  Quixote,  who  bad  listened  atten- 
tively to  what  Claudia  bad  said,  and  what  Roque  Guinart 
answered,  said:  "  Let  no  one  ttctehle  himself  about  de- 
*  ¿ending  this  lady  ;  for  I  take  it  upon  myself;  give  me  ray 
borde  and  my  arms,  and  stay  here  for  me,  while  I  go  in 
quest  of  this  knight,  and,  dead  or  alive,  make  him  fulfil 
bis  promise  made  to  sp  much  beauty.17 — "  Nobody  doubts 
that,"  quoth  Sancho:  "  my  master  has  a  special  hand  at 
match-making ;  for  not  many  days  ago  hq  obbged  an* 
other  person  to  marry,  who  abo,  had  denied  the  promise 
be  had  given  to  another  jnaklen;  and  had  not  the  en- 
chanters, who  persecute  him,  changed  his  true  shape  into 
tbat  of  a  lackey,  at  this  very  hour  that  same  maiden  would 
not  have  been  one." 

Roque,  who  was  more  intent  upon  Claudia's  business, 
than  the  jfleasoning  of  master  and  man,  understood  them  not ; 
and  commanding  bis  squires  to  restore  to  Sancho  all  they 
had  taken  from  Dapple,  ordering  them  likewise  to  retire 
to  the  place  where  they  had  lodged  the  night  before,  he 
presently  went  off  with  Claudia,  in  all  haste,  in  quest  of 
the  wounded,  or  dead,  Don  Vincente.  They  came  to 
the  place  where  Claudia  had  come  up  with  him,  and  found 
nothing  there  but  blood  newly  spilt ;  then  looking  round 
about  them,  as  far  as  they  copld  extend  their  sight,  they 
discovered  some  people  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  guessed 
(as  indeed  it  proved)  that  it  must  be  Don  Vincente,  whom 
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bis  servants  were  carrying  off,  alive  or  dead,  in  order  eU 
thcr  to  his  cure,  or  his  burial.  They  made  all  the  hast» 
tj>ey  could  to  overtake  them  j  which  they,  easily  did,  the 
others  going  but  softly.  They  found  Don  Vincente  in 
the  arms  of  his  servants,  and  with  a  low  and  feeble  voice, 
desiring  them  to  let  him  die  there,  for  the  anguish  of  his 
wounds  would  not  permit  him  to  go  any  further.  Claudia 
and  Roque,  flinging  themselves  from  their  horses,  drew 
%  near.  Tb¿  servants  were  startled  at  the  sight  of  Roque, 
.  and,  Claudia  was  disturbed  at  that  of  Don  Vincente :  and 
So,  divided  betwixt  tenderness  and  cruelty,  she  approached 
him,  and  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  she  said:  "  If  you  had 
given  me  this,  according  to  our  contract,  you  had  not  been 
reduced  to  thi*  extremity ."  The  wounded  cavalier  open* 
ed  his  almost  closed  eyes ;  and  knowing  Claudia,  he  said : 
<'  I  perceive,  fair  and  mistaken  lady,  that  to  your  hand  I 
owe  my  death ;  a  punishment  neither  merited  by  me,  nor 
due  to  my  wishes ;  for  neither  my  desires,  nor  my  actions, 
could,  or  would  offend  you." — "  Is  it  not  true  then," 
said  Claudia,  "  that  this  very  morning  yon  were  going  to 
be  married  to  Leonora,  daughter  of  the  rich  Balvastro  ?" 
— "  No,  in  truth,"  answered  Don  Viocete:  "my  evil 
fortune  must  have  carried  you  that  news,  to  excite  your 
jealousy  to  bereave  me  of  life,  which  since  I  leave  in  your 
hands,  and  between  your  arms,  I  esteeni  myself  happy ; 
and-  to  assure  you  of  this  truth,  take  my  band,  and 
receive  me  for  your  husband,  if  you  are  willing;  for  I 
can  give  you  no  greater  satisfaction  for  the.  injury  you 
imagine  you  have  received." 

Claudia  pressed  his  hand,  and  so  wrung  her  own  heart, 
that  she  fell  into  a  swoon  upon  the  bloody  bosom  of  Don 
Vincente,  and  he  into  a  mortal  paroxysm.  Roque  was 
confounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  servants  ran 
for  water  to  fling  in  their  faces,  and  bringing  it,  sprinkled 
tbem  iyitb  it.    Claudia  returned  from  her  swoon,  but  not 
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Don  Vincente  from  his  paroxysm;  for  it  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  Which  Claudia  seeing,  and  being  assured  that 
her  sweet  husband  was  no  longer  alivre,  she  broke  the  air 
with  her  sighs,  wounded  the  heavens  with  her  complaints, 
tore  her  hair,  and  gave  it  to  the  winds,  disfigured  her 
face  with  her  own  hands,  with  all  the  signs  of  grief  and. 
affliction  that  can  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  a  sorrow- 
ful heart.  "  Oh  cruel  and  inconsiderate  woman !"  said 
the ;  u  with  what  facility  wert  thou  moved  to^put  so  evil 
a  thought  in  execution! O  raging  force  óf  jealousy,  to 
what  a  desperate  end  dost  thou  lead  those  who  «harbour 
thee  in  their  breasts!  Oh  my  husband!  whose  unhappy- 
lot,  for  being  mine,  bath  sent  thee,  for  thy  bridal  bed,, 
to  the  grave !"  Such  and  6o  great  were  the  lamentations 
of  Claudia,  that  they  extorted  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
Roque,  not  accustomed  to  shed  them  upon  any  occasion. 
The  servants  wept ;  Claudia  fainted  away  at  every  step, 
and  all  around  seemed  to  be  a  field  of  sorrow,  and  seat  of 
misfortune.  Finally,  Roque  Guinart  ordered  Don  Vin- 
eente's  servants  to  carry  his  body  tcf  the  place  where  his. 
lather  dwelt,  which  was  not  far  off,  there  to  give  it  burial. 
Claudia  told  Roque  she  would  retire  to  a  nunnery,  of 
which  an  aunt  of  hers  was  abbess ;  where  she  designed  to 
end  her  life,  in  the  company  of  a  better  and  an  eternal 
Spouse.  Roque  applauded  her  good  intention,. and  offer- 
ed to  bear  her  company  whithersoever  she  pleased,  and  to 
defend  her  father  against  Don  Vincente's  relations,  and 
all  who  should  desire  to  hurt  him.  Claudia  would  by  no 
means  accept  of  his  company,  and  thanking  him  for  his 
offer  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  took  her  leave  of  him 
weeping.  .Don  Viocente's  servants  carried  off  his  body, 
and  Roque  returned  to  his  companions.  Thus  ended  the 
loves  of  Claudia  Jeronima :  and  no  wonder,  since  the  web 
of  her  doleful  history  was  woven  by  the  cruel  and  irresist- 
ible hand  of  jealousy. 
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Roque  Guinart  found  his  squires  in  the  place  he  had 
'  appointed  them»  and  Don  Quísote  among  them*  mounted 
upon  Rozinante,  and  making  a  speech»  wherein  he  was- 
persuading  them  to  leave  that  kind  of  life,  so  dangerous 
both  to  soul  and  body.  But  most  of  them  being  Gaseóos, 
a  rude  and  disorderly  sort  of  people,  Don  QnixoCe's  bar* 
angue  made  little  orno  impression  upon  them.  Boque 
being  arrived,  demanded  of  Sancho  Panza,  whether  they 
bad  returned  and  restored  him  all  the  moveables  and  jewels 
bis  folk*  had  taken  from  Dapple.  Sancho  answered,  they 
had,  all  bot  three  nightcaps,  which  were  worth  three  ciik*. 
"  What  does  the  fellow  say  i"  cried  one  of  the  by«stand- 
ers :  "I  have  them,  and  they  are  not  worth  three  reals." 
-*-"  That  is  true,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "  but  my  squire 
values  them  at  what  he  has  said,  for  the  sake  of  the  person 
who  gave  them  "  '  Roque  Guinart  ordered  them  to  be  ie- 
stored  that  moment,  and  commanding  his  men  to  draw  up 
in  a  line,  he  caused  all  the  clothes,  jewels,  and  money, 
and,  in  short,  all  they  had  plundered  since  the  last  distri* 
bution,  to  be  brought  before  them ;  and  making  a  short 
appraisement,  and  reducing  the  undividables  intp  money, 
he  shared  it  among  bis  company  with  so  much  equity  and 
prudence,  that  be  neither  went  beyond,  nor  fell  the  least 
short  of  distributive  justice.  This  done,  with  which  all 
were  paid,  contented,  and  satín  Bed,  Roque  said  to  Don 
Quixote :  "if  this  punctuality  were  not  strictly  observed, 
there  would  be  no  living  among  these  fellow*."  To  which 
Sancho  said :  "  By  what  1  have  seen,  justice  is  so  good  a 
thing,  that  it  is  necessary  even  among  thieves  them» 
selves.9'  One  of  the  squires  hearing  him,  lifted  up  the 
buUend  of  a  musket,  and  had  doubtless  split  Sancho' s 
head  therewith,  had  not  Roque  Guinart  catttd  out  aloud 
to  him  to  forbear.  Sancho  was  frightened,  and  resolved 
not  to  open  his  iipfc,  while  be  continued  among  those 
people. 
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At  this  juncture,  came  two  or  three  of  thesquifes,  who 
were  posted  as  sentinels  on  the  highway,  to  observe  travel- 
lers, and  gire  notice  to  their  chief  of  what  passed,  and 
said  to  him :  "  Not  far  from  hence,  Sir,  in  the  road  that 
leads  to  Barcelona,  comes  a  great  company  of  people." 
To  which  Roque  replied :  "  Have  you  distinguished 
whether  they  are  such  as  seek  us,  or  such  as  we  seek  ?"~- 
"  Such  as  we  seek,"  answered  the  squire.  "  Then  sally 
forth,"  replied  Roque,  "and  bring  them  hither  pre* 
stntly,  without  letting  on*  escape." 

They  obeyed ;  and  Don  Quixote,  Saqcho,  and  Roquey 
remaining  by  themselves,  stood  expecting  what  the  squire? 
would  bring;  and,  in  this  interval,  Roque  said  to  Don- 
Quixote:  "  This  life  of  ours  must  needs  seem  very  nevr 
to  Signor  Don  Quixote;  new  adventures,  new  acciderrts, 
and  all  of  them  fall  of  danger :  nor  do  I  wonder  it  should 
appear  so  to  you  ;  for,  I  confess  truly  to  you,  there  is 
no  kind  of  life  more  unquiet,  nor  more  fuH  of  alarms, 
than  ours.  I  was  led'  into  it  by  I  know  not  what  desire 
of  revenge,  which  has %  force  enough  to  disturb  the  most 
sedate  minds.  I  am  naturally  compassionate  and  good* 
natured :  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  desire  óf  revenging 
an  injury  done  me  so  bears  down  this  good  inclination  ii* 
me,  that  I  persevere  in  this  state,  in  spite  of  knowing 
better:  and,  as  one  mischief  draws  after  it  another,  and 
one  sin  is  followed  by  a  second,  my  revenges  have  been 
so  linked  together,  that  I  not  only  take  upon  me  my 
own,  but  those  of  other  people.  But  it  pleases  God,  that 
though  I  see  myself  in  the  midst  of  this  labyrinth  of  con- 
fusions, I  do  not  lose  the  hope  of  getting  out  of  it,  and 
arriving  at  last  in  a  safe  harbour»" 

Don  Quixote  was  in  admiration  to  hear  Roque  talk 
such  good  and  sound  sense ;  for  he  thought  that  amongst 
those  of  his  trade  of  robbing,  murdering,  and  waylaying, 
there  could  be  none  capable  of  serious  reflection ;  and 
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be  answered ;  "  Signer  Roque,  the  beginning  of  health 
consists  in  tbe  knowledge  of  the -distemper,  and  in  the 
patient's  being  willing  to  take  tbe  medicines  prescribed 
him  by  tbe  physician.    You  are  sick  ;   yon  know-  your 

"  disease;  and  heaven,  x>r  rather  God,  who  is  our  physician, 
will  apply  medicine»  to  heal  you»  such  as  usually  heal 
gradually,  by  little  and  little,  and  not  suddenly,  and  by 
miracle.  Besides,  sinners  of  good  understanding  are  nearer 
to  amendment  than  foolish  ones  ;  and  since,  by  your 
discourse,  ycru  hare  shottn  your  prudence,  it  remains  only 
that  you  be  of  good  cheer,  and  hope  for  a  bettering  of 
your  conscience;  and,  if  you  would  shorten  the  way,' 
and  place  yourself  with  ease  in  that  of  your  salvation, 
eome  with  me,  and  I  will  faeaob  you  to?, be  *  knight-errant ; 
in  which  profession  there  are  so  many  trouble*  and  diV 
asters,  that,  being  placed  to  the  account  jof  penance,  they 
will  carry  you  to  heaven  m  two  twinklings  of  an  eye." 
Roque  smiled  at  Don  Quixote's  counsel*  to  whoj»,  cbaog- 

-  ing  the  discourse*  he  related  tbe  tragical  adventure  of 
Claudia  Jeronima,  which  extremely  grieved  Sancho,  who 
did  not  dislike  the  beauty,  freedom,  and  sprightlioess 
of  the  young  lady. 

By  this  time  the  squires  returned  with  their  prize, 
bringing  wijth  them  two  gendetyeiijOti  horseback,  two 
pilgrims  on  foot,  and  a  cojich  full  of  women,  ,wkh  about 
s|x  servants,  some  on.  foot  aod  ¿ome  on  horseback,  ao 
company  ing  them,  and  two  iquleteers  belonging  to  the 
gentlemen.  Tbe  squires  enclosed  them  round,  tbe  van- 
quisbcrs  and  vanquished  keepingr  a  profound  silence, 
waiting  till  ¿be  great  Roque  should  speak;  who,  asked  the 
gentlemen  who  they  were,  wbtyher  tjiey  were;  g^ing,  and 
what  money  they  had...  One.  of  them  answered :  "  Sir, 
we  are  two  captains  of  Spanish  foot ;  our  companies  are  at 
Naples,  and  we  are  going  to  embark  in  four  gallies,  which 
are  said  to  be  at  Barcelona,  with  orders  to  pass  over  to 
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Sicily,  We  have  about  two  or  three  hundred  crowns, 
with  frhich  we  think  ourselves  rich  and. happy,  since  the 
\tsual  penury  of  soldiers  allows  no  greater  treasures.'* 
Roque  put  the  same  question  to  the  pilgrims,  who  replied, 
they  were  going  to  embark  for  Rome,  and  that,  between 
them  both,  they  might  Jiave  about  sixty  reals.  He  de- 
pended also,  who  those  were  in  the  coach,  where  they 
were  going,  -and  what  money  they  carried;  and  one  of 
those  on  horseback  answered :  "  The  persons  ia  the 
poach  aré,  my  Lady  Ponna  Guiomar  de  Quiñones,  wife 
of  the  regent  of  the  vicarship  of  Naples,  a  little  daughter, 
a  waiting-maid,  and  a  duenna*  Six  servants  of  us  ac* 
company  them ;  and  the  money  they  carry  is  six  hun- 
dred crowns."  —  "So  then,"  said  Roque  Guinart,  "  we 
have  here  nine  hundred  crowns,  and  sixty  reals:  my 
.  soldiers  are  $ixty ;  see  how  much  it  comes  to  apiece,  fox 
I  am  but  an  indifferent  accomptant. 

The  robbers,  -  hearing  him  say  this,  lifted  up  their, 
voices,  saying :  "  Long  live  Roque  Guinart,  in  spite 
of  all  the  wretches  who  seek  his  destruction."  The 
Captains  showed  signs  of  affliction,  the  Lady  Regent  was 
dejected,  and  the  pilgrims  were  not  at  all  pleased,  at 
seeing  the  con6scation  of  their  effects.  Roque Tield  them 
thus  for  some  time  in  suspense,  but  would  not  let  their 
sorrow,  which  might  be  seen  a  musket  shot  off,  .last  any 
longer;  and,  turning  to  the  captains,  he  said:  "  Be 
pleased;  gentlemen,  to  do  me  the  favour  to  lend  me  sixty 
crowns,  and  you,  Lady  Regent,  fourscore,  to  satisfy  this 
squadron  of  my  followers:  for,  the  abbot  must  eat,  that 
sings  for  his  meat :  and  then  you  may  depart  free  and  * 
unmolested,  with  a  pass  I  will  give  you,  that  if  you  meet 
.with  any  more  of  my  squadrons,  which  I  keep  in  several  ~ 
divisions  up  and  down  in  these  parts>  they  may  not  hurt 
you;  for  it  is  not  my  intention  to  wrong  soldiers,  nor 
any  woman,  especially  if  she  be  of  quality.    Infinita  and 
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well  expressed  *ett  the  think*  the  captains  returned 
Roque  for  bis.  courtesy  And  liberality  |  for  touch  thef 
esteemed  hi»  tearing  tbem  part  óf  tbák  own  ttxtaey. 
Dmba  Gútoniar  ttó  Qaibbhéa  *«  Fetáy  to  thfó#  bwsttf 
éttt  Df  her  coftih,  te  kis¿  tbfe  feet  áttd  há¥*fe  »f  the  gt«t 
Rbqaé  t  brtt  he  tfdtild  tñ  Hb  Wsé  cbttHttt  tó  k,  bot  ráibfcí 
begged  páfdofl  fe*  thé  tojaiy  faé  tfft*  foflíed  tb  dé  tbéffl* 
ib  GompÜMíde  With  thé  pifectóé  dfctj  of  His  wiékéd  offifcé. 
Tte  Lady  Itegti*  ordered  oflé  of  hfjr  sérváttté  itaiitedkltf y 
to  give  the  eighty  trowttt*  tor  sh4i*  fcf  tte  kSstisefrfeht* 
and  the  captains  bád  alrfcatiy  disbursed  thfeir  ¿ixty.    tte 
pilf  ritos  wete  gtrifag  ib  oto  theif  Kttte  áll:  btft  Raque 
bid  ihétñ  itay  á  liftlé*  átid  türtSlrijg  about  ló  bis  mén*  fié 
said:  "  Of  these  ctdwlte,  twó  Ml  to  each  Ittátfssbaflíí 
áttá  twfcñty  réfiftiii :   let  Ifeft  be  giVén  to  thésé  pilgriúte; 
ánd  tbfe  óthé*  feh  Id  tbfc  Honest  áqairfe,  thét  bé  ítiájr  ¡Mi 
it  in  his  power  to  speak  Wall  óf  this  ádtfétttitó :"  and  call*. 
ibg  for  peh,  ink,  and  p&pfclr,  with  Which  he  altrays  Was 
jftbVidtíd,  Roque ¿ayié  tbéhi  á  pas*,  directed  to  the  chiéft 
Df  bis  battdj  and  taking  leave  bf  them,  He  let  tbetn  ¿3 
free,  hi  adáiitatton  át  his  generosity,  his  graceful  dfe* 
pórtitient,  and  strange  ptbcfcdfcré*  áttd  teókirig  upbn  bifcn 
rathe*  as  an  Alexander  the  Gtóat,  thátt  a  títftdrióüs  kbbbér. 
One  of  tibe  squiifcs  said,  ih  his  Gascón  and  Cat^hrt 
language  \  tc  This  cápláiñ  of  outfs  is  fitter  fbt  i  friar 
than  a  felon :   for  the  Mute*  if  hé  has  k  ibfad  tó  sfo># 
fiimself  liberal,  let  it  bé  Of  his  b*tt  goods,  arid  not  of 
our*."    The  Wretch  spoke  hot  sb  low,  bu t  Ro^ué  dvfcr* 
heart!  hitii,  and  drawing  fiis  s*órd,  bé  altabst  cleft  hit 
head  in  tv?o,  saying :  "  Tfttts  I  chastise  the  til-tongéüd 
and  fcadcy*    Alt  the  rest  Were  frigfctterred,  ahd  ito  one 
durst  titter  é  woM;  sHtch  i*ás  the  áwe  ánd  obéditertce  théjf 
wet^  held  in.    Roque  freñt  i  Kftlé.  aside,  arid  ttatfte  á 
letter  tb  a  friend  of  fijs  at  Barcelona,  acquainting  hiiti, 
that  the  &ttous  Don  Qtóxote  dé  la  Manfchar  that  krtight* 
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tirriiiit  of  \yfjonj  *>  jwny.  fting»  wes*  reported,  vm  in 
J)js  cqqipwy ;  giyipg  hiffl  te  wdfnftng  (tat  lí«  W  th» 
pta*apte?t  fu*}  mpfft  ?flg?nwM  |**wn  io  tto  f?iU;  and 
jbfit,  four  foys  s^ft^r,  pp  tfc  fragt  pf  $ain*  John  Baptist, 

ffipfoted  oí)  hi*  hone  $p?¡iki»1£>  *u<l  bis  «pire  Sancho 
jjppp  w  f^$  desiring  búff  tp  gn?#  pc*»cf>  tbenprf  &  bi? 
friends  the  Niwn*  tb#  flwy  Wgfct  n§a^  tbratfe}*» 
jflsrry  wift  ^5  »pd  sj$rps$ipg  hi*  wbw»  tto  Wp 

W^ieptbe  C#dd}>  tyight  ppf  pp^fo  of  th*  dÍWOT¡Q&5 
though  ¿hj*  pa*  ¡wpqssibl^  hepftu^  tfc  Wild  $¥**•«- 
g&nce*  9i)4  d&rftctioji  of  ©on  Cfri«pí*,  togrtter  mfe 
$S  wUíy  »jin©  tf  tyY*qq««  Sftnpho  P*nfc»,  mW  not 
foil  ty  gi*e  general  ptapure  to  9U  th*  wptfd.  fife  difr» 
Jtl&Nd  thfc  epjftle  by  one  of  bj*  *qajfes,  vfiQ  caging 
ft$  h^feít  9f  w  ou^*  for  fbfit  of  9|  pwsapt,  pigeR*)  i**9 
Earcplwa,  $#1  d$Jfv$red  jt  igfp  ftg  t»R&  of  tb»  para» 


(jfwhof  bffd  fhn  íluixqU  qf  hU  fnfrgnct  into  Búrcdtmt 
with  etfor  JSvenSj  7)}qre  fruc  than  ingenious    , 

TftjteV  dpys  $n4  Aw  (rights  Don  Quixote  staid  with 
Jteqvie ;  w49  ted  ^  sfcdd  three  hundred  yaare,  he  vouU 
pot  bf"P  vented  JWbject  natter  for  ptaenation  and  ad? 
giír^op  i&  hi*  Fay  of  tife.  (toe  they  lodge»  fchece  jfaejr 
djgp:  pop  >?büe  they  fly»  apt  knowing  ftom  when; 
¿fipther,  Uiey  lie  in  w*it  they  know  not  for  vfhaái.  They 
ikpt  ptjutfling,  wifb  interrupted  slumbers,  and  shifting 
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from  one  place  to  another :  they  were  perpetually  sending 
out  spies,  posting  sentinels,  blowing  the  matches  of  their 
muskets;  though  they- had  but  few,  most  of  them  making 
use  of  firelocks.  Roque  passed  the  nights  apart  from  his 
followers,  in  places  to  them  unknown  :  for  the  many  pro- 
clamations the  viceroy  of  Barcelona  bad -published  against 
him,  kept  him  in  fear  apd  disquiet,  not  daring  to  trust 
any  body,  and  apprehensive  lest  his  own  men  should  either 
kill  or  deliver  him  up  to  justice,  for  the  price  set  upon 
his  head  i  a  life  truly  miserable  and  irksome.  .  In  short, 
Boque,  Don  Quixote,  and  Sancho,  attended  by  six  squires, 
set  out  for  Barcelona,  through  unfrequented  ways,  short 
cuts,  and  covered  paths.  They  arrived  upon  the  strand 
on  the  eve  of  Saint  John,  in  the  night-time ;  and  Roque 
embracing  Pon  Quixote  and  Sancho,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  ten  crowns  promised,  but  not  yet  given  him,  left 
them  with  a  thousand  offers  of  service  made  on  both  sides. 
Roque  returned  back,  and  Don  Quixote  staid  expect- 
ing the  day  on  horseback,  just  as  he  was ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  face  of  the  beautiful  Aurora  began  to  dis- 
cover itself  through  the  balconies  of  the  east,  rejoicing 
the  grass  and  (lowers,  instead  of  rejoicing  the  ears ;  though 
at  the  same  instant,  the  ears  also  were  rejoiced  by  the 
sound  of  abundance  of  waits  and  kettle-drums,  the  jingling 
of  morrice-bells,  with  the  trampling  of  horsemen, 
seemingly  coming  out  of  the  city.  Aurora  gave  place  to 
the  sun,  which  was  rising  by  degrees  from  below  the 
horizon,  with  a  face  bigger  than  a  target  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho,  casting  their  eyes  around  on  every  side, 
saw  the  sea,  which  till  then  they  had  never  seen.  It  ap- 
peared to  them  very  large  and  spacious,  somewhat  bigger 
than  the  lakes  of  Ruydera,  which  they  had  seen  in  La 
Mancha.  They  saw  the  gullies  lying  close  to  the  shore, 
which,  taking  in  their  awnings,  appeared  full  .of  streamer* 
and  pennants  trembling  in  the  wind,  and  kissing  and 
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brushing  the  water.  From  within  them  sounded  clarions, 
trumpets,  and  waits,  filling  the  air  all  around  with  sweet 
and  martial  music.  Presently  the  gallies  begau  to  movef 
and  to  skirmish,  as  it  were,  on  the  still  waters  t  and,  at 
the  same  time  corresponding  with  them,  as  it  were,  on  the 
the  land,  an  infinite  number  of  cavaliers  mounted  on  * 
beautiful  horses,  and  attended  with  gay  liveries,  issued 
forth  from  the  city.  The  soldiers  on  board  the  gallies. 
discharged  several  rounds  of  eannon,  which  were  answered 
by  those  on  the  walls  and  forts  of  the  city.  The  heavy 
artillery,  with  dreadful  noise,  rent  the  wind,  which  was 
echoed  back  by  the  cannon  on  the  forecastles  of  the  gallies. 
The  sea  was  cheerful,  the  land  jocund,  and  the  air  bright, 
only  now  and  then  obscured  a  little  by  the  smoke  of 
the  artillery.  All  which  together  seemed  to  infuse  and 
engender  a  sudden  pleasure  An  all  the  people.  Sancho 
could  not  imagine  how  those  bulks,  which  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  sea,  cama  to  have  so  many 
legs. 

By  this  time  those'  With  the  liveries  came  up  on  a  full 
gallop,  with  lelilíes  and  shouts,  after  the  Moorish  fashion, 
to  the  place  where  Don  Quixote  was  standing,  wrapped 
in  wonder  and  surprise ;  and  one  of  them  (the  person  to 
whom  Roque  had  sent  the  letter)  said  in  a  loud  voice  to 
Don  Quixote:  iC  Welcome  to  our  city,  the  mirror,  the 
J>eacon,  and  polar  star  of  knight-erranty,  in  its  greatest 
extent;  welcome,  I  say,  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  , 
Mancha;  not  the  spurious,  the  fictitious,  the  apocryphal,  , 
lately  exhibited  among  us  in  lying  histories,  but  the  true, 
the  legitimate,  the  genuine,  described  to  us  by  Cid 
Hamet  Behengeli,  the  flower  of  historians.  Don  Quixote 
answered  not  a  word,  nor  did  the  cavaliers  wait  for  any 
answer;  but,  wheeling  about  with  all  their  followers,, 
they  began  to  career  and  curvet  it  round  Don  Quixote, 
who,  turning  to  Sancho,  said :  "  These  people  seem  to 
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J^npir  W  wp|li  I  pill  l*y  *  WgPf  th*y  feay#  vpf^  MP 
Jú$|ary,  and  w»  tfot  pf  $?  Arngqiwe  ltfrfy  Briflfctj," 

Tb?  grot|enw»,  wb<>  »p<*e  **>  Pw  Quixote,  «wd  *&** 

tp  hio»:  "  ^pleased,  Signer  Dpn  Ctyuwtfe,  to  c*ff* 
*fang  witfcjp;  for  we  *f«  frU  Y*tf  bu"ibfe  fffTO&b  «id 
gre^t  friepft  qf  Roqge  Gni  qart."  To  wfemh  Don  fttti*tf* 
jreplied :  "  Jf  coi¿rtp$jep  beget  cpuftesies,  your?,  gppd 
Sir*  if  4«pgl)tev,  pr  very  i#W  fcinswpj*MMh  *&  &**  pf 
A?  gre?t  Roque:  pooduct  pie  vhtfbe*  yw  ptaw;  for 
I  l»ye  no  other  wi))  *H!t  ypprfc,  specially  if  yow  pto* 
fc>  employ  it  in  yoijr  service/'  Tb*  g$P4effl»  ^wrtrcd 
jn  f  ?prepsk>n#  up  Je**  civil  ¡  ?nd  enclosing  blip  ia  ftp 
jM<ta  of  »hen99  they  *U  m?(*\*4  FÍA  few  *P  fch*  Wind 
tf  ¥*&  and  dnima,  toward  ¿1$  eity,  *t  $0  etfrgftee  of 
whicb  t|g  wipked  flne,  frhp  14  th*  father  of  *U  Mtthtff, 
¿p  ordered  it,  that,  fuuoog  ¿he  bpy* ,  wl*q  »?  i*w»  WJ*k*d 
tbw  <b*  wicked  me  hinpelf,  typ  l)p!d  and  vnbicky  rpgufe 
^fpwdod  tltfpjfgj»  tip  gres^,  airf  pne  pf  the*  lifting  up 
Dappled  tail,  and  the  other  that  of  Rozinante,  they  thrust 
under  ^h  a  handful  pf  tw.  The  poor  bepatft  felt  the 
WW  *p»r$i  *p4  by  Popping  their  tails  the  dorar»  tugpientr 
¿4  *bw  smart  in  such  a&ft,  tfcat,  tfter  fsyend  plunges» 
¿bey  flung  tíjeir  ride?»  to  tfc  gpownfl.  Do»  ftnisot*, 
¿Htf  of  <?Q»ftt£i)antteA  and  affrqift>d»  baate»*4  to  *W  bi* 
Ji<ysp>  t*il  fsptfi  t^is  n^w  plumage,  and  Sunebe  íüd  *b$ 
Jjkfi  fey  Dapple.  Tfe>«e  vft^P  Qoi^uc^e4  p©o  qui***, 
tfwJd  tor*  plwtis^d  tbe  inaplence  Qf  the  bay*;  but  it 
W*  ipapp«>U)|e,  for  they  w*P  §qor  )#*  among  abore  * 
tboirond  wore  ifetf  foJlpiypd  tbeni,  Do»  Qnix&Q  *ad 
ftapc^p  ippun^d  again,  ftn4,  wM  the  a»o)«  Bfidhm^f 
#p4  ipy^ic,  firriyed  ^  Aeyr  cwd^tor7^  houw,  ubiab  WW 
ferge  »nd  fj»ir,  such,  in  short,  **  bpcawe  a^ntftoman  of 
fpri^me:  wber»  y«  ^11  le^FP  tbaaa  for  ihe  pits^nt;  for 
W  Ctfl  fi Wf*  Swepg^li  witt  h*ra  it,  t 
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Which  Vreicts  of  ihé  Adventure  óf  thé  Enchanted  tíeadK 
with  other  Try/lés  that  must  riot  be  omitted. 

■Dótf   Quixote's  hbsl  wis  called  Doil  Atitbriio  Móténdj 
áflfch  áüd  afefcrfeet  géhtléflianj  áüd  a  Ibvfef  of  mitth  iíi  á 
ctecéHl  ánd  civil  Way.    Ahd  ¿o  hatíng  Don  fcltiixbté  itt 
Hil  betúé,  hfe  bfegart  tó  cohtrivé  methods  hbw,  wittyüt 
prejudice  to  his  gufest,  hé  might  take  advantage  of  Don 
Quikóté's  madness ;  for  jests  that  hurt  are  no  jésts^  not 
art*  those  pástirfiéa  good  for  any  tfilftg  which  tutu  to  the 
detfltaént  of  á  third  peHon.    The  fit-st  thirig  therefore 
hé  did*  was  tó  causfe  Dbn  Quixote  to  be  unarmed,  and 
é*pe&éd  to  vieW  ib  his  Sthrit  shámois  doublet  (as  wé  have 
already  described  arid  painted  it)  in  a  balcony,  which 
looked  ihto  one  óf  the  chifef  streets  of  the  city,  in  sight 
éf  thte  pbptilace  and  of  thte  bby§,  who  stood  gafctng  at 
tilth  as  if  hfe  had  been  a  monkey.    The  cavaliers  with  the 
liveries  begáh  to  career  it  áfrésh  before  him,  as  if  fot  hittt 
«forte;  and  not  irt  boriour  df  ttlát  day's  ¿estival,  they  had 
provided  Ihétti.    Sancho  was  highly  delighted,  thirikihg 
hé  had  fóiihd j  without  ktibwing  how  ;6T  which  way,  another 
CaiHáchtfs  wadding,  another  bouse  like  Don  Diego  de 
Miranda**,  add  another  castle  like  the  Duke's. 

Sévernl  bf  Dott  Antonio's  friends  difted  with  him  that 
day ;  all  hohotiring  and  treatrrtg  Don  Quixote  as  a  knight- 
etránt;  át  whith  he  was  Só  puffed  up  with  vain-glory, 
that  hfe  bbtild  scarcely  conceal  the  pleasure  it  gave  him. 
8arocho*s  witty  conceits  were  such,  and  so  many,  that  alt 
the  ¿erv&tits  of  ttoé  house  hung  as  it  were  upon  his  lips, 
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and  so  did  all  that  beard  him.  While  they  were  at  table, 
Doo  Antonio  said  to  Sancho :  "  We  are  told  here,  honest 
Sancho,  that  you  are  so  great  a  ldver  of  capons  and  sau- 
sages, that,  when  you  have  filled  your  belly,  you  stuff  your 
pockets  with  the  remainder  for  next  day." — "  No,  Sir,  it 
ia  not  so,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  your  worship  is  misin- 
formed ;  for  I  am  mote  cleanly  than  gluttonous ;  and  my 
master  Don  Quixote,  here  present,  knows  very  well,  how 
he  and  I  often  live  eight  days  upon  a  handful  of  acorns  or 
hazel-nuts:  it  is  true,  indeed,  if  it  so  falls  out* that  they 
give  me  a  heifer,  I  make  haste  with  a  halter j  I  mean, 
that  I  eat  whatever  is  offered  me,  and  take  the  times  as 
I  find  them  ;  and  whoever  has  said  that  I  am  given  to  eat 
much",  and  am  not  cleanly,  take  it  from  me,  be  is  very 
much  out:  and  I  would  say  this  in  another  manner,  were 
it  not  out  of  respect  to  the  honourable  beards  here  at 
table."  —  "hi  truth,"  added  Don  Quixote,  "  Sancho1» 
parsimony  and  cleanliness  in  eating  deserve  to  be  written 
and  engraved  on  plateé  of  brass,  to  remain  an  eternal 
memorial  for  ages  to  come.  I  must  confess,  when  he  is 
hurtgrjr,  he  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  glutton :  for  he 
cats  fast,  and  chews  at  both  sides  at  once:  but,  as  for 
cleanliness,  he  always  strictly  observes  it ;  and,  when  he 
was  a  governor,  he  learned  to  eat  so  nicely,  that  he  took 
up  grapes,  and  ,even  the  grains  of  a  pomegranate,  with 
the  point  of  a  fork.11— "  How  !"  cried  Don  Antonio,  "  has 
Sancho  then  been  a  governor  ?"  — ,"  Yes,"  t  answered 
Sancho,  "  and  of  an  island,  tailed  Barataría.  Ten  days 
I  governed  it,  at  my  own  will  and  pleasure ;  in  which  time 
J  lost  my  rest,  and  learned  to  despise  all  the  governments 
in  the  world :  I  fled  away  from  it,  and  fell  into  a  pit, 
where  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a  dead  man,  and  out  of 
which  I  escaped  alive  by  a  miracle."  Don  Quixote  related 
minutely  all  the  circumstances  of  Sancho1  s  government; 
which  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  hearers» 
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r  The  cloth  being  taken  away,  Don  Antonio  taking  Don 
Quixote  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  a  distant  apartment, 
in  which  there  was  no  other  furniture  but  a  table  seem* 
ingly  of  jasper,  standing  upon  a  foot  of  the  same :  upon' 
which  there  was  placed,  after  the  manner  of  the  busts  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  a  head  which  seemed  to  be  of  brass. 
Don  Antonio  walked  with  Don  Quixote  up  and  down  the 
room,  taking  several  turns  about  the  table ;  after  which  he 
said :  "  Signor  Dot)  Quixote,  now  that  I  am  assured  no- 
body is  within  hearing,  and  that  the  door  is  fast,  I  will 
tell  you  one  of  the  rarest  adventures,  or  rather  one  of  the 
greatest  novelties  that  can  be  imagined,  upon  condition, 
that  what  I  shall  tell  you  be  deposited  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  secrecy." — "  I  swear  it  shall,"  answered  Doa 
Quixote,  "  and  I  will  clap  a  grave-stone  over  it,  for  the 
greater  security;  for  I  would  have  your  Worship  know, 
Signor  Don  Antonio  (for  by  this  time  he  had  learned  his 
name),  that  you  are  talking  to  one,  who,  though  he  has 
ears  to  hear,  has  no  tongue  to  speak :  so  that  you  may 
safely  transfer  whatever  is  in  your  breast  into  mine,  and 
make  account  you  have  thrown  it  into  the  abyss  of  silence" 
"  In  confidence  of  this  promise,"  answered  Don  Antonio, 
"  I  will  raise  your  admiration  by  what  you  shall  see  and 
hear,  and  procure  myself  some  relief  from  the  pain  I 
.siifier  by  not  having  somebody  to  communicate  my  secrets 
to,  which  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  every  body."    Don 
Quixote  was  in  suspense,  expecting  what  so  many  pre* 
cautions  would  end  in.    Don  Antonio  then  taking,  hold  of 
his  hand,  made  him  pass  it  over  the  brazen  head,  the 
table,  and  the  jasper  pedestal  it  stood  upon,  and  then 
.said:   "  This  head,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  was  wrought 
and  contrived  by  one  of  the   greatest  enchanters  and 
wizards  the  world  ever  had.    He  was,  I  think,  by  birth  a 
Polander,  and  disciple  of  the  famous  Escotillo,"  of  whom 
iSo  many  wonders  are  related.    He  was  here  in  my  bous?, 
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and,  for  the  reward  of  a  thousand  crotores,  made  me  ft» 
bead!  which  has  the  virtue  and  property  of  answering  to 
every  question  asked  at  its  ear.  After  drawing  figures»* 
erecting  schemes,  and  observing  the  stars,  he  brought  it 
at  length  to  the  perfection  we  shall  see  to-ftionow ;  for  it 
is  mote  on  Fridays,  and,  this  happening  to  be  Friday,  wé 
must  wait  tiU  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  while  you  may 
bethink  yourself  what  questions  you  will  ask ;  for  I  know 
by  experience,  it  fells  the  truth  in  all  its  answer*.'.'  Don 
Quixote  wondered  at  the  property  and  Virtue  of  the  head, 
tod  was  ready  to  disbelieve  Don  Antonio :  but,  consider- 
ing how  short  a  time  was  set  for  making  the  experiment, 
he  would  say  no  more,  but  only  thanked  him  for  having 
dfecotered  to  him  so  great  a' secret.  They  went  out  of 
the  chamber:  Don  Antonio  locked  the  door  after  him; 
and  they  came  to  the  hall  where  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen 
were;  and  in  this  time  Sancho  had  recounted  to  them 
many  of  the  adventures  and  accidents  that  had  befeHeri 
his  master. 

That  evening  they  earned  Don  Quixote  abroad  to 
lake  the  air,  not  armed,  but  dressed  like  a  citizen,  in  a 
long  loose  «garment -of  tawny-coloured  doth,  which  would 
have  made  frost  itself  sweat  at  that  season.  They  ordered 
their  servants  to  entertain  and  amuse  Sancho,  -so-  as  act 
to  let  him  go  oat  of  doors.  Don  Quixote  rode,  not  upon 
Resinante,  but  upon  a  large  easy-paeed  mule,  handsomely 
accoutred.  In  dressing  him,  unpercerted  by  him,  they 
jinnee  at  hia  back  a  parchment,  whereon  Was  written  in 
cap kal  letters  v  This  is  Don  QptttoTO  Dt  la  Mancha. 
They  no  sooner  began  their  march,  but  the  scroll  drew 
the  eyes  óf  all  that  passed  by,  and  they  read  aloud, 
"  This  is  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  Don  •Quixote 
"wondered  that  every  body  who-saw  him,  named,  and  knew 
lhim ;  and,  turning  to  Dob  Antonio,  who  was  riding  by 
Iris  side,  $ie  said ;  "Great  is  the  prerogative  mhereritm 
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HuighUerrantry,  since  it  makes  all  its  professors  koowa 
and  renowned  throughout  the  limits  of  the  earth:  for, 
pray  observe,  Signor  Don  Antonio»  how  the  very  hoys 
of  this  city  know  me,  without  having  ever  seen  me."— 
u  It  i»  trae,  Signor  Don  Quixote,"  answered  Doa  Auto- 
nio;  "  for,  as  fire  eannot  be  hidden  nor  eo'nSned,  so 
virtue  will  be  known :  and  that  which  is  obtained  by  the 
profession  of  arms,  shines  with  a  brightness  and  lustre 
superior  to  that  of  all  others." 

Now  it  happened  that,  as  Don  Quixote  was  riding 
along  with  the  applause  aforesaid,  a  Castilian,  who  had 
rcpd  the  label  on  his  shoulders,  lifted  up  his  voice,  saying  : 
"  The  devil  take  thee  for  Don  Quixote  de  k.  Mancha ! 
What !  are  you  got  hither,  without  being  killed  by  the 
infinite  number  of  bangs  you  have  had  upon  your  back  i 
You  aje  road,  and,  were  you  ao  alone,  and  within  the 
doors  of  your  own  folly,  the  mischief  were  the  less :  but 
you  ba^ve  the  property  of  converting  into  fools  and  mad* 
men  all  that  converse,  or  have  any  communication  with 
you;  witness  these  gentlemen  who  accompany  you. 
(Jet  you  home,  fool,  and  look  after  your  estate,  your  wife, 
ajid  children,  and  leave  off  these  vanities,  which  worm- 
eat  your  brain,  and  skim  off  the  cream  of  your  under* 
standing."  — "  Brother,*'  replied  Don  Antonio,  "  keep 
on  your  way,  and  do  not  be  giving  counsel  to  those  who 
do  not  ask  it.  Signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  is 
wise,  and  we  who  bear  him  company  are  not  fools. 
Virtue  challenges  respect  wherever  it  is  found :  and  be 
jjoiie  in  an  evil  hour,  and  meddle  not,  where  you  are  hot 
called."—"  Before  God,"  answered  the  Castilian,  "  your 
worship  is  in  the  right ;  for  to  give  advice  to  this  good 
man,  is  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  But  for  all  that  it 
grieves  me  very  much,  that  the  good  sense,  it  is  said, 
this  madman  discovers  in  all  other  things,  should  run  to 
itaste  through  the  channel*  of  his  knight-errantry  i  and 
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the  evil  hour  your  worship  wished  me,  be  to  me  and  to 
all  my  descendants,  if,  from  this  day  forward,  thoogh  I 
should  live  more  years  than  Methusalem,  I  give  advice 
to  any  body,  though  they  should  ask  it  me.**  The  adviser ' 
departed ;  the  procession  went  on :  but  the  boys  and 
the  people  crowded  so  to  read  the  scroll,  that  Don  Anto- 
nio was  forced  to  take  it  off,  under  pretence  of  taking 
off  something  else. 

Night  came  :  the  processioners  returned  home,  where 
was  a  ball  of  ladies :  for  Don  Antonio's  wife,  who  was  a 
lady  of  distinction,  cheerful,  beautiful,  and  discreet,  had 
invited  several  of  her  friends  to  honour  her  guest,  and  to 
entertain  them  with  his  unheard-of  madness.  Several  ladies 
came :  tbey  supped  splendidly,  and  the  ball  began  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  Among  the  ladies,  there  were  two 
of  an  arch  and  pleasant  disposition,  who,  though  tbey 
were  very  modest,  yet  behaved  with  more  freedom  than 
usual,  that  the  jest  might  divert  without  giving  distaste. 
These  were  so  eager  to  take  Don  Quixote  out  to  dance, 
that  they  teased,  not  only  his  body,  but  his  very  soul. 
It  was  a  perfect  sight  to  behold  the  figure  of  Don  Quixote, 
long,  lank,  lean,  and  yellow,  straitened  in  his  clothes, 
awkward,  and  especially  not  at  all  nimble.  The  ladies 
courted  him,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  and  he  disdained  them 
by  stealth  too.  But,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  their 
courtships,  he  exalted  his  voice,  and  said :  "  Fugite,  partes 
adverse ;  leave  me  to  my  repose,  ye  unwelcome  thoughts : 
avaunt,  ladies,  with  your  desires ;  for  she  who  is  queen 
of  mine,  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  will  not  con* 
sent  that  any  others  but  hers  should  subject  and  subdue 
me."  And,  so  saying,  he  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  upon  the  floor,  quite  fatigued  and  disjointed  by  this 
dancing  exercise.  Don  Antonio  ordered  the  servants  to 
take  him  up,  and  carry  him  to  bed;  and  the  first  who 
lent  an  helping  hajid  was  Sancho,  who  said ;  "  What*,  in 
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God's  name,  master  of  mine,  put  you  upon  dancing? 
Think'  you  that  all  who  are  valiant  must  be  caperers,  or 
*ll  knights-errant  dancing-masters  ?  If  you  think  so,  I  say 
you  are  mistaken :  I  know  those  who  would  sooner  cut  a 
giant's  windpipe  than  a  caper.  Had  you  been  for  the 
shoe-jig/9 1  would  have  supplied  your  defect ;  for  I  slap  it 
away  like  any  gerfalcon :  but  as  for  regular  dancing,  I 
cannot  work  a  stitch  at  it."  With  this,  and  similar  dis- 
course, Sancho  furnished  matter  of  laughter  to  the  com* 
pany,  and  fkid  his  master  in  bed,  covering  him  up  stoutly, 
that  he  might  sweat  out  the  cold  he  might  have  got  by  his 
dancing. 

The  next  day  Don  Antonio  thought  fit  to  make  an  ex* 
perimentof  the  enchanted  head  ;  and  so,  with  Don  Quix- 
ote, Sancho,  and  two  other  friends,  with  the  two  ladies  who 
had  worried  Don  Quixote  in  dancing  (for  they  staid  that 
night  with  Don  Antonio's  wife),  he  locked  Himself  up  in  the 
room  where  the  head  stood.  He  told  them  the  property 
it  had,  charged  them  all  with  the  secret,  and  told  them 
this  was  the  first  day  of  his  trying  the  virtue  of  that  en- 
chanted head.  Nobody  but  Don  Antonio's  two  friends 
knew  the  trick  of  the  enchantment;  and,  if  Don  Antonio 
bad  not  first  discovered  it  to  them,  they  also  would  have 
been  as  much  surprised  as  the  rest,  it  being  impossible 
not  to  be  so,  so  cunningly  and  curiously  was  it  contrived 
The  first  who  approached  the  ear  of  the  head  was  Don 
Antonio  himself,  who  said  in  a  low  voice,  yet  not  so  low 
but  he  was  overheard  by  them  all :  "  Tell  me,  head,  by 
the  virtue  inherent  in  thee,  what  am  I  now  thinking  of?" 
The  head  answered,  without  moving  its  lips,  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  every  body :  "  I 
am  no  judge  of  thoughts."  At  hearing  of  which  they 
were  all  astonished,  especially  since,  neither  in  the  room, 
nor  any  where  about  the  table,  was  there  any  human  crea- 
ture that  could  answer.    "  How  many  of  us  are  here  ?" 
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demanded  Don  Antonio  again.  Apswei  was  made  hkn  in 
the  same  key :  "  You  and  your  wife,  with  two  friends  of 
yours,  and  two  of  hers,  and  a  famous  knight»  called  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  with  a  certain  squire  of  his,  San- 
cho Panza  by  name/' .  Here  was  wondering  indeed;  here 
was  every  body's  hair  standing  on  end  out  of  pure  affright. 
Don  Antonio,  going  aside  at  some  distance  from  the  head» 
said :  "  This  19  enough  to  assure  me  I  was  not  deceived, 
by  him  who  sold  you  to  me,  sage  head,  shaking  head, 
answering  head,  and  admirable  head !  Let  somebody  else 
go»  and  ask  it  what  they  please.1'  Now,  as  women  are 
commonly  in  haste,  and  inquisitive,  the  first  who  went 
up  to  it  was  one  of  the  two  friends  of  Don  Antonio's  wife, 
and  her  question  was ;  "  Tell  me,  head,  what  shall  I  do  to 
be  very  handsome?"  It  was  answered:  "  Be  very  mo- 
dest."— u  I  ask  you  no  more,"  said  the  querist  Then  her 
companion  came  up,  and  said:  "  I  would  know,  head, 
whether  my  husband  loves  me,  or  bo."  The  answer  was ; 
"  You  may  easily  know  that  by  his  usage  of  you."  The 
married  woman  going  aside,  said  :  "  The  question  might 
very  well  have  been  spared ;  for,  in  reality,  a  man's  ac-, 
tioas  are  the  best  interpreters  of  bis  affections."  Then  one 
of  Don  Antonio's  two  friends  went  and  asked  him :  "  Who 
am  I  ?"  The  answer  was :  "  You  know." — <f  I  do  not  ask 
you  that,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  bat  only,  whether 
you  know  me?" — u  I  do,"  replied  the  head ;  "  you  are 
Don  Pedro  Noria." — "  I  desire  to  hear  no  more,"  said  he ; 
"  since  this  is  sufficient,  O  head,  to  convince  me  that 
you  know  every  thing."  Then  the  other  friend  stepped 
up,  and  demanded :  "  Tell  me,  head,  what  desires  has 
my  eldest  son  ?"  It  was  answered ;  "  Have  I  not  told  you 
already,  that  I  do  not  judge  of  thoughts  ?  But,  for  all 
that,  I  can  tell  you,  that  your  son's  desire  is  to  bury  you." 
— "  It  is  so,"  replied  the  gentleman ;  "  I  see  it  with  iny 
ryes,  and  touch  it  with  my  finger ;  and  I  ask  no  mot? 
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Questions."  Then  came  Don  Antonio's  wife,  and  -sard : 
"  I  know  not,  O  head,  what  to  a  A  yon:  only  I  would 
know  of  you,  whether  I  «hall  enjoy  my  dear  husband  many 
years.'*  The  answer  was :  "  Yoa  shall;  for  his  good  con- 
stitution, and  his  temperate  way  of  living,  promise  many 
years  of  life,  which  several  are  wont  to  shorten  by  intern* 
perance."  Next  came  Don  Quixote,  and  said :  "  Tall 
<ne,  O  answerer,  was  it  truth,  or  a  dream*  what  I  related 
as  having  befallen  me  in  M ontesinos's  cave  ?  Will  the 
whipping  of  Sancho,  my  squire,  be  certainly  ful  filled  ? 
Will  the  disenchantment  of 'Dulcinea  take  effect?"— -"  As 
to  the  business  of  the  cave,*'  it  w.a9  answered,  Ai  there  is 
much  to  be  said  :  it  has  something  of  both:  Sancho's  wbrp* 
ping  will  go  on  but  slowly :  the  disenchantment  of  Dulci- 
nea will  be*  brought  about  in  due  time." — "  I  desire  te 
know  no  more,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "  for,  so  I  may 
but  see  Dulcinea  disenchanted;  I  «hall  make  account,  that 
aH  the  good  fortune  I  can  desire  comes  upon  me  at  a  dap." 
The  last  querist  was  Sancho,  and  his  question  was  this  i 
"  Head,  shall  I,  peradventure,  get  another  government  i 
Shall  I  quit  the  penurious  life  of  a  squire  ?  Shall  I  return 
to  see  my  wife  and  children  ?"  To  which  it  was  answer- 
ed :  "  You  shall  govern  in  your  own  bouse;  and  if  you 
Teturn  to  it,  you  shall  see  your  wife  and  your  children, 
and  quitting  service,  you  shull  cease,  to  be  a  squire." — 
%t  Very  good,  in  fiüth,"  quoth  Sancho  Panza :  "  I  could 
have  told  myself  as  much,  and  the  prophet  Perogrullo 
could  have  told  me  no  more/' — "  Beast,"  cried  Don 
<iu?xote,  w  what  answer  would  you  have  ?  Is  it  not  enough  j 
that  the  answers  this  head  returns,  correspond  to  the 
questions  put  to  it  f "— "  Yes,  it  is  enough,"  answered 
Sancho:  "but  I  wish  it  had  explained  itself,  and  told  me 
a  little  more." 

Thus  ended*  the  questions  and  answers,  but  TK>t  the 
-amazement  of  the  whole  company,  excepting  DotWVnto* 
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nio'ft  two  friends,  who  knew  the  secret :  which  Cid  líame* 
Benengeli  would  immediately  discover,  not  to  keep  the 
world  in  suspense,  believing  there  was  some  witchcraft, 
or  extraordinary  mystery,  concealed  in  that  head :  and 
therefore  he  says,  that  Don  Antonio  Moreno  procured  it 
to  be  made,  in  imitation  of  another  head  he  bad  seen  at 
Madrid,  made  by  a  statuary  for  his  own  diversion,  and  to 
surprise  the  ignorant  -,  and  the  machine  was  contrived  in 
this  manner.  .  The  table  was  of  wood,  painted,  and  var- 
nished over  like  jasper;  and  the  foot  it  stood  upon  was  of 
the  same,  with  four  eagle-claws,  to  make  it  stand  the  fir- 
mer,  and  bear  the  weight  the  better.  The  head  resemb- 
ling that  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  coloured  like  copper, 
was  hollow,  and  so  was  the  table  itself,  in  which  the  bust 
was  so  exactly  fixed,  that  no  sign  of  a  joint  appeared. 
The  foot  also  was  hollow,  and  answered  to  the  neck  and 
breast  of  the  head ;  and  all  this  corresponding  with  an- 
other chamber  just  under  that,  where  the  head  stood. 
Through  all  this  hollow  of  the  foot,  table,  neck,  and 
breast  of  the  figure  aforesaid,  went  apipe  of  tin,  which 
could  not  be  seen.  The  answerer  was  placed  in  the  cham- 
ber underneath,  with  his  mouth,  close  to  the  pipe,  so  that 
the  voice  descended  and  ascended  in  clear  and  articulate 
sounds,  as  through  a  speaking-trumpet ,  and  thus  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  the  juggle.  A  nephew  of  Don  Anto- 
nio's, a  student  acute  and  discreet,  was  the  respondent; 
who,  being  informed  beforehand  by  bis  uncle,  who  were 
to  be  with  him  that  day  in  the  chamber  of  the  head,  could ' 
easily  answer,  readily  and  exactly,  to  the  first  question.: 
to.  the  rest  he  answered  by  conjectures,  and  as  a  discreet 
person,  discreetly.  Cid  Hamet  says  farther,  that  this- 
wonderful  machine  lasted  about  eight  or  ten  days:  but  it 
being  divulged  up  and  down  the  city,  that  Don  Antonio 
kept  in  his  house  an  enchanted  head,  which  answered  to 
all  q|f&tions,  he,  fearing  leat  it  should  come  to  the  eajg* 
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of  the  watchful  sentinels  of  our  faith,*  acquainted  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Inquisition  with  the  secret;  who  ordered 
him  to  break  it  in  pieces,  lest  the  ignorant  vulgar  should 
be  scandalized  at  it :  but  still,  in  the  opinion  of  Don  Quix- 
ote and  of  Sancho  Panza,  the  head  continued  to  be  en- 
chanted, and  an  answerer,  df  questions,  more  indeed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Don  Quixote  than  of  Sancho. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  town,  in  complaisance  to  Don 
Antonio,  and  for  the  better  entertainment  of  Don  Quixote, 
as  well  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  discovering  his  fol- 
lies, appointed  a  running  at  the  ring  six  days  after,  which 
was  prevented  by  an-  accident  that  will  be  told  hereafter. 
Don  Quixote  bad  a  mind  to  walk  about  the  town,  without 
ceremony,  and  on  foot,  apprehending  that  if  he  went  on 
horseback  he  should  be  persecuted  by  the  boys :  and  so 
he,  and  Sancho,  with  two  servants  assigned  him  by  Don 
Antonio,  walked  out  to  make  the  tour.  Now  it  fell  out, 
that  as  they  passed  through  a  certain  street,  Don  Quixote 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  saw  written  ov^r  a  door  in  very  large 
letters ;  "  Herb  books  are  printed."  At  which  he  was 
much  pleased ;  for  till  then  he  had  never  seen  any  print- 
ing, and  was  desirous  to  know  how  it  was  performed.  In 
he  went,  with  all  his  retinue,  and  saw  drawing  off  the 
sheets  in  one  place,  correcting  in  another,  composing  in 
this,  revising  in  that,  in  short,  all  the  machinery  to  be 
seen  in  great  printing-houses,  Don  Quixote  went  to  one 
of  the  boxes,  and  apked,  what  they  had  in  hand  there. 
The  workman  told  him :  he  wondered,  and  went  on.  He 
came  to  another  box,  and  asked  one  what  he  was  doing.- 
The  workman  answered:  "  Sir,  thiit  gentleman  yonder," 
pointing  to  a  man  of  a  good  person  and  appearance,  and 
of  some  gravity,  "  has  translated  an  Italian  book  iuto  our 
Castilian  language,  and  I  am  composing  it  here  for  the 
press.1' — What  title  bps  the  book  ?"  demanded  Don  Quix- 
ote. To  which  the  author  answered:  "  Sir,  the  book  in 
vol.  n,  3  y  * 
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Italian  is  called,  Le  Bagetelle," — "  Ami  what  answers  to 
Bagetelle  in  our  Castilian  ?"  asked  Don  Quixote*  "  Le 
Bagetelle,"  said  the  author,  "is,  as  if  we  should  saj9 
Trifles,  But  though  its  title  be  mean,  it  contains  many 
very  good  and  substantial  things."  Don  Quixote  added : 
"  I  know  a  little  of  the  Tuscan  language,  and  value  my* 
self  upon  singing  some  stanzas  of  Ariosto.  But,  good 
Sir,  pray  tell  me  (and  I  do  not  say  this  with  design  to  ex- 
amine your  skill,  but  out  of  curiosity,  and  nothing  else), 
in  the  course  of  your  writing,  have  you  ever  met  with  the 
word  Pigwtaf* — "Yes,  often,"  replied  the  author, 
"  And  how  do  you  translate  it  in  Castilian  ?"  said  Doq 
Quixote.  * '  How  should  I  translate  it/9  replied  the  au- 
thor, €*  but  by  the  word  Ottaf"—"  Body  of  me,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  what  a  progress  has  your  worship  made 
in  the  Tuscan  language !  I  would  venture  a  good  wager, 
that  where  the  Tuscan  says  Ptace,  you  say,  in  Castifian, 
Place;  and  where  it  says  Pm,  you  say  Mas;  and  Jk  you 
translate  Arribay  and  Giú  by  Abaxo" — " I  do  so,  most 
certainly,"  replied  the  author ;  '*  for  diese  are  their  pro- 
per renderings." — u  I  dare  swear,"  added  Don  Quixote, 
M  you  are  not  known  in  the  world,  which  is  ever  an  enemy 
to  rewarding  florid  wits,  and  laudable  pains.  What  abi- 
lities are  tost,  what  geniuses  cooped  up,  and  what  virtqes 
undervalued!  But  for  alt  that,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion, 
that  translating  out  of  one  language  into  another,  unless 
it  be  from  those  queens  of  the  languages,  Greek  and  La- 
tin, is  like  setting  to  view  the  wrong  side  of  a  piece  of  ta- 
pestry, where,  though  the  figures  are  seen,  they  are  full 
of  ends  and  threads,  which  obscure  them,  and  are  not 
seen  with  the  smoothness  and  evenness  of  the  right  side 
And  the  translating  out  of  easy  languages  show*  neither 
genius  nor  elocution,  any  more  than  transcribing  one  pa- 
per from  another.  But  I  would  not  hence  infer  that  trans- 
lating is  not  a  laudable  exercise ;  for  a  man  may  be  em- 
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ployed  in  things  of  worse  consequence,  and  lets  advan- 
tage.  Out  of  this  account  are  excepted  tbe  two  celebrated 
translator*,  Doctor  Christopher  de  Figueroa  in  his  Pastor 
Fido,  and  Don  John  de  Xauregui  in  his  Aminta;  in  which, 
with  a  curious  felicity,  they  bring  it  in  doubt,  which  it 
the  translation,  and  which  the  original.    Bat,  tell  me, 
Sir,  is  this  book  printed  on  your  own  account,  or  have 
you  sold  the  copy  to  some  bookseller?" — "  I  print  it  on 
my  own  account,"  answered  the  author ;  "  and  I  expect 
to  get  a  thousand  ducats  by  this  first  impression,  of  which 
there  will  be  two  thousand  copies,  and  they  will  go  off 
at  six  reals  a  set,  hi  a  trice." — "  Mighty  well,  Sir/'  an* 
swered  Don  Quixote:   "  it  is  plain  you  know  but  lit- 
tle of  the  turns  and  doubles  of  the  booksellers,  and  the 
combination  there  is  among  them.    I  promise  you,  when 
you  find  the  weight  of  two  thousand  volumes  upon  your 
back,  k  will  so  depress  you,  that  you  will  be  frightened, 
especially  if  the  book  be  any  thing  dull,  or  not  over* 
sprightly."— "  What !  Sir,*'  cried  tbe  author, "  would  you 
have  me  make  over  my  right  to  the  bookseller,  who,  per- 
haps, will  give  me  three  maravedís  for  it,  and  even  think 
he  does  me  a  kindness  in  giving  me  so  much  ?  I  print  no 
more  books  to  purchase  fame  in  the  world ;  for  I  am  al- 
ready sufficiently  known  by  my  works.    Profit  I  seek, 
without  which  fame  is  not  worth  a  farthing." — "  God 
send  you  good  success,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  and  go- 
ing  on  to  another  box,  he  saw  they  were  correcting  a 
sheet  of  another  hook,  entitled,  "  The  Light  of  the  SouL" 
And  seeing;  it,  he  said:  "  These  kind  of  books,  though 
there  are  a  great  many  of  them  abroad,  aré  those  that 
ought  to  be  printed :  for  there  are  abundance  of  sinners 
up  and  down,  and;  so  many  benighted  persons  stand  in 
need  of  an  infinite  number  of  lights."    He  went  forward, 
and  ¿aw  they  were  correcting  another  book  ;  and.  asking 
its  tide,  he  was  answered,  that  it  was*  called  the^eoond 

3  y  2  • 
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Part  of  the  ingenious  gentleman  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  written  by  such  a  one,  an  inhabitant  of  Torde- 
sillas.  ".I  know  something  of  that  book/'  said  Don  Quix- 
ote ;  "  and,  in  truth,  and  on  my  conscience,  I  thought  it 
had  been  buf  nt  before  now,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  for  its 
impertinence:  but  its  Martinmass  will  come,  as  it  does- to 
every  hog :""  for  all  fabulous  histories  are  so  far  good  and 
entertaining  as  they  come  near  the  truth,  or  the  resem- 
blance of  it ;  and  true  histories  themselves  are  so  much  the 
better,  by  how  much  the  truer."  And,  so  saying,  he 
went  out  of  the  printing-bouse  with  some  show  of  disgust: 
and  that  same  day  Don  Antonio  purposed  to  carry  him  to 
see  the  gallies,  which  lay  in  the  road :  at  which  Sancho 
rejoiced  much,  having  never  in  his  life  seen  any.  Don 
Antonio  gave  notice  to  the  commodore  of  the  four  gallies, 
that  he  would  bring  his  guest,  the  renowned  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  that  afternoon  to  see  them,  of  whom  the 
commodore  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  some 
knowledge ;  and  what  befel  him  there  shall  be  told  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP.  LXIII. 

Of  the  unlucky  Accident  "which  befel  Sancho  Panza  in  vi- 
siting  the  Gallies,  and  the  strange  Adventure  of  the 
beautiful  Morisca. 

Many  were  the  reflections  Don  Quixote  made  upon  the 
answer  of  the  enchanted  head,  none  of  them  hitting  upon 
the  trick  of  it,  and  all  centering  in  the  promise,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  certain,  of  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcí- 
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nea.  He  rejoiced  within  himself,  believing  he  should  soon 
see  the  accomplishment  of  it ;  and  Sancho,  though  he 
abhorred  being  a  governor,  as  has  been  said,  had  still  a 
desire  to  command  again,  and  be  obeyed :  such  is  the 
misfortune  power  brings  along  with  it,  though  but  in  je9t. 
In  short,  that  evening  Don  Antonio  Moreno  and  hjs  two 
friends,  with  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  went  to  the  gal- 
lies.  The  commodore  of  the  four  gallies,  who  had  notice 
of  the  coming  of  the  two  famous  personages,  Don  Quix- 
ote and  Sancho,  no  sooner  perceived  them  approach  the 
shore,  but  he  ordered  all  the  gallies  to  strike  their  awn- 
ings, and  the  waits  to  play :  and  immediately  he  sent  out 
the  pinnace,  covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  furnished 
with  cushions  of  crimson  velvet ;  and  just  as  Don  Quix- 
ote set  his  foot  into  it,  the  captain- galley  discharged  her 
forecastle  piece,  and  the  other  gallies  did  the  like ;  and 
at  his  mounting  the  ladder  on  the  starboard  side,  all  the 
crew  of  slaves  saluted  him,  as  the  custom  is  when  a  per- 
son of  rank  comes  on  board,  with  three  "  Hu,  hu,  hu's>". 
The  general,  for  so  we  shall  call  him,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man of  quality  of  Valencia,  gave  Don  Quixote  his  hand, 
and  embraced  him,  saying  :  "  This  day  will  I  mark  with 
a  white  stone,  as  one  of  the  best  I  ever  wish  to  see,  while 
I  live,  having  seen  Signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  in 
whom  is  composed  and  abridged  the  whole  worth  of 
knight-errantry."  Don  Quixote  answered  him  in  expres- 
sions no  less  courteous,  being  overjoyed  to  find  himself 
treated  so  like  a  lord.  All  the  company  went  to  the  poopv 
which  was  finely  adorned,  and  seated  themselves  upon 
the  lockers.  The  boatswain  passed  along  the  middle 
gangway,  and  gave  the  signal  with  his  whistle  for  the  slaves 
to  strip ;  which  was  done  in  an  instant.  Sancho,  seeing 
so  many  men  in  buff,  was  frightened ;  and  more  so,  when 
he  saw  them  spread  an  awning  to  swiftly  over  the  galley, 
that  he  thought  all  the  devils  in  hell  were  there  atowork. 
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But  all  this  was  tarts  and  cheesecakes  to  what  I  am  going 
to  relate. 

Sancho  was  seated  near  the  stem,  on  the  right  hand, 
close  to  the  hindmost  rower,  who,  being  instructed  what 
be  was  to  do,  laid  hold  on  Sancho,  and  lifted  him  up  in 
his  arms.  Then  the  whole  crew  of  slaves  standing  up, 
and  beginning  from  the  right  side,  passed  him  from  bank 
to  bank,  and  from  hand  to  hand,  so  swiftly,  that  poor 
Sancho  lost  the  very  sight  of  his  eyes,  and  verily  thought 
the  devils  themselves  were  carrying  him  away  -,  and  they 
had  not  done  with  him»  till  they  brought  him  round  by 
the  left  side,  and  replaced  him  at  the  stern.  The  poor 
wretch  remained  bruised,  out  of  breath,  and  in  a  cold 
sweat,  without  being  able  to  imagine  what  had  befallen 
him.  Don  Quixote,  who  beheld  Sancho' s  flight  withou 
wings,  asked  the  general  if  that  was  a  ceremony  com- 
monly used  at  people's  first  coming  aboard  the  gaUies : 
for,  if  so,  he,  who  had  no  intention  of  making  profession 
in  them,  had  no  inclination  to  perform  the  like  exercise, 
and  vowed  to  God,  that  if  any  one  presumed  to  lay  hold 
of  him  to  toss  him,  he  would  kick  their  souls  out  And, 
saying  this,  be  stood  up,  and  laid  his  hand  on  bis  sword. 
At  that  instant  they  struck  the  awning,  and  with  a  great 
noise,  let  fall  the  main-yard  from  the  top  of  the  mast  to 
the  bottom.  Sancho  thought  the  sky  was  falling  off  its 
hinges,  and  tumbling  upon  his  head,  and  shrinking  it 
down,  he  clapped  it  for  fear  between  his  legs.  Don  Quix- 
ote knew  not  what  to  think  of  it,  aod  be.  too  quaked, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  changed  countenance.  The 
slaves  hoisted  the  main-yard  with  the  same  swiftness  and 
noise  they  bad  struck  it ;  and  all  this  without  speaking 
a  word,  as  if  they  had  neither  voice  nor  hveatb.  The 
boatswain  made,  a  signal  for  weighing  anchor,  and  jump- 
ing into  the  middle  of  the  forecastle,  with  his  butt's  písale, 
he  began  to  fly  flap  the  shoulde**  of  the  stem  at  the  oar, 
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and  by  little  and  little  to  put  off  tó  sea.  Sancho,  seeing 
•o  many  red  feet  (for  such  he  took  the  oars  to  be) 
move  all  together,  said  to  himself:  "  Aye,  these  are  en- 
chanted things  indeed,  and  not  those  my  master  talks  of. 
What  have  these  unhappy  wretches  done  to  be  whipped 
at  this  rate  ?  And  how  has  this  one  man,  who  goes  whist- 
ling up  and  down,  the  boldness  to  whip  so  many  ?  I  main- 
tain it  this  is  bell,  or  purgatory  at  least."  Don  Quixote 
seeing  with  what  attention  Sancho  observed  all  that  passed, 
said :  "  Ah,  friend  Sancho,  how  quickly  and  how  cheaply 
might  you,  if  yoo  would  strip  to  the  waist,  and,  placing 
yourself  among  these  gentlemen,  put  an  end  to  the  en- 
chantment of  Dulcinea !  for,  having  so  many  companion* 
m  pain,  you  would  feel  but  little  of  your  own :  besides, 
perhaps,  the  sage  Merlin  would  take  every  lash  of  theirs, 
coming  from  so  good  a  hand,  upon  account  for  ten  of 
those  you  must,  one  day  or  other,  give  youiself." 

The  general  would  have  asked  what  lashes  he  spdke  of, 
and  what  he  meant  by  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea ; 
when  a  mariner  said  :  "  The  fort  of  Montjuy  makes  a 
signal,  that  there  is  a  vessel  with  oars  on  the  coast,  on 
the  western  side."  ,  The  general  hearing  this,  leaped  upon 
the  middle  gangway,  and  said :  "  Pull  away,  my  lads,  let 
her  not  escape  us  :  it  must  be  some  brigantine  belonging 
to  the  corsairs  of  Algiers  that  the  fort  makes  the  signal 
for."  Then  the  other  three  gallies  came  up  with  the 
captain  to  receive  his  order».  The  general  commanded 
chat  two  of  them  should  put  out  to  sea  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  he  with  the  other  would  go  along  shore,  and  so  the 
vessel  could  not  escape.  The  crew  plied  the  oars,  im- 
pelling the  gallies  with  such  violence  that  they  seemed  to 
&y.  Those  that  stood  out  to  sea,  about  two  miles  off 
discovered  a  sail,  which  they  judged  to  carry  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  banks  of  oars :  and  so  it  proved  to  be. 
The  vessel  discovering  the  gallies,  put  herself  in  chase, 
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with  design  anjl  in  hope  to  get  away  by  ber  swiftness. 
But,  unfortunately  fof  her,  the  captain-galley  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  vessels  upon  the  sea,  and  there* 
fore  gained  upon  the  brigán  tine  so  fast,  that  the  corsairs 
saw  they  could  not  escape ;  and  so  the  master  of  her 
ordered  his  men  to  drop  their  oars,  and  yield  themselves 
prisoners,  that  they  might  not  exasperate  the  captain  of 
our  gallies.  But  fortune,  that  would  have  it  otherwise, 
so  ordered,  that  just  as  the  captain-galley  came  so  near 
that  the  corsairs  could  hear  a  voice  from  her,  calling  to 
them  to  surrender,  two  Toraquis,  that  is  to  say  two  Turks, 
that  were  drunk,  who  came  in  the  brigantine  with  twelve 
others,  discharged  two  muskets,  with  which  they  killed 
two  of  our  soldiers  upon  the  prow.  Which  the  general 
seeing,  he  swore  not  to  leave  a  man  alive  he  should  take 
in  the  vessel,  and  coining  up  with  all  fury  to  board  her, 
she  slipped  away  under  the  oars  of  the  galley.  The  galley 
ran  ahead  a  good  way  :  they  in  the  vessel,  perceiving  they 
were  got  clear,  made  all  the  way  they  could  while  the 
galley  was  coming  about,  and  again  put  themselves  in 
chase  with  oars  and  sails.  But  th^ir  diligence  did  them 
not  so  much  good  as  their  presumption  did  them  harm  ¿ 
for  the  captain-galley,  overtaking  them  in  little  more  than 
half  a  mile,  clapped  her  oars  on  the  vessel,  and  took  them 
all  alive. 

By  this  time  the  two  other  gallies  were  come  up,  and 
all  four  returned  with  their  prize  to  the  strand,  where  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  stood  expecting  them,  desirous 
to  see  what  they  had  taken.  The  general  cast  anchor 
near  the  land,  and  knowing  that  the  viceroy  was  upon 
the  shore,  he  ordered  out  the  boat  to  bring  him  on  board, 
and  commanded  the  main-yard  to  be  let  down,  immediately 
to  hang  thereon  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Turks  he  had  taken  in  her,  being  about  six  and  thirty 
persons,  all  brisk  fellows,  and  most   of   them  Turkish 
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ttrasqueteers.  The  general  inquired  which  was  the  master 
of  the  brigán  tine;  and  one  of  the  captives,  who  after- 
wards appeared  to  be  a  Spanish  renegado,  answered  him^ 
in  Castilian:  "  This  youth,  Sir,  you  see  here,  is  our 
master ;"  pointing  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
graceful  young  men  that  human  imagination  could  paint. 
His  age,  in  appearance,  did  not  reach  twenty  years.  The 
genera]  said  to  him :  "  Tell  me,  ill-advised  dog,  what 
moved  you  to  kill  my  soldiers,  when  you  saw  it  was  im- 
possible to  escape  ?  Is  this  the  respect  paid  to  captain* 
gallies  ?  Know  you  not,  that  temerity  is  not  valour,  and 
that  doubtful  hopes  should  make  men  daring,  but  not 
rash?"  The  youth  would  have  replied ;  but  the  general 
could  not  hear  him  then,  because  he  was  going  to  receive 
the  viceroy,  who  was  jüst  then  entering  the  galley;  with 
whom  there  cam^  several  of  bis  servants,  and  some  people 
of  the  town.  "  You  have  had  a  fine  chase  of  it,  Signor- 
general,"  said  the  viceroy.  "  So  fine,"  answered  the 
general,  "  that  your  excellency  shall  presently  see  the  cause 
of  it  hanged  up  at  the  yard-arm."—"  How  so  ? "  said  tho 
viceroy.  "  Because,"  replied  the  general,  "  against  all 
law,  against  all  reason,  and  the  custom  of  war,  they  have 
killed  me  two  of  the  best  soldiers  belonging  to  the  gallies, 
and  I  have  sworn  to  hang  every  man  I  took  prisoner, 
especially  this  youth  here,  who  is  master  of  the  brigán- 
tine ;  pointing  to  one  who  had  his  hands  already  tied,  and 
ft  rope  about  his  neck,  and  stood  expecting  death.  The 
viceroy  looked  at  him,  and,  seeing  him  so  beautiful,  so 
genteel,  and  so  humble  (his  beauty  giving  him,  in  that 
instant,  a  kind  of  letter  of  recommendation),  he  had  a 
mind  to  save  him,  and  therefore  he  asked  him:  "Tell 
me,  Sir,  are  you  a  Turk,  a  Moor,  or  a  renegado  ?"  To 
which  the  youth  answered  in  the  Castilian  tongue:  "I 
em  neither  a  Turk,  not  a  Moor,  nor  a  renegado."— 
'*  What  are  you  then?"  replied  the  viceroy.  *' A 
vol.  n.  3  z 
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Christian  woman/'  answered  the  youth.  "  A  Christiatl 
woman  in  such  a  garb,  and  in  such  circumstances,"  said 
the  viceroy,  "  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  wondered  at  than 
believed ,"  — "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  youth,  "suspend 
the  execution  of  my  death :  it  will  be  no  great  loss  to 
defer  your  revenge,  while  I  recount  the  story  of  my  life" 
What  heart  could-  be  so  bard  as  not  to  relent  at  these 
expressions,  at  least  k>  far  aft  to  bear  what  the  sad  and 
jafflicted  youth  had  to  say  ?  The  general  bid  him  saj 
what  he  pleased,  but  not. to  expect  pardon  for  his  notorious 
offence.  With  this  license  the  youth  began  his  story  ia 
the  following  manner : 

"  I  was  born  of  Moorish  parents,  of  that  nation  more 
tfhhappy  than  wise,  so  lately  overwhelmed  under  a  sea 
of  misfortunes.  In  the  current  of  their  calamity,  I  wis 
carried  away  by  two  of  my  uncles  into  Barbary,  it  avail- 
jog  me  nothing  to  say  I  was  a  Christian,  as  indeed  I  ami 
and  not  of  the  feigned  or  pretended,  but  of  the  true  and 
catholic  ones.  The  discovery  of  this  truth  had  no  in- 
fluence, on  those  who  were  charged  with  our  unhappy 
.banishment;  nor  would  my  uncles  believe  it,  but  rather 
took  it  for  a  lie,  and  an  invention  of  mine,  in  order  to 
remain  in  the  country  where  I  was  born ;  and  so,  by  force 
rather  than  by  my  good-will,  they  carried  me  with  them. 
My  mother  was  a  christian,  and  my  father  a  discreet  man, 
and  a  christian  too.  I  sucked  in  the  Catholic  faith  with 
jny  milk.  I  was  virtuously  brought  up,  and,  neither  ia 
.my  language  nor  behaviour,  did  I,  as  I  thought,  give  any 
indication  of  being  a  Morisca.  My  beauty,  if  I  have 
any,  grew  up,  and  kept  equal  pace  with  these  virtues; 
for  such  I  believe  them  to  be :  and,  though  my  modesty 
(and  reserve  were  great,  I  could  not  avoid  being  seen  by  a 
young  gentlenwn,  called  Don  Gaspar  Gregorio,  eldest  soa 
of  a  person  of  distinction,  whose  estate  joins  to  ourtowm 
How  he  saw  me,  how  we  conversed  together,  how  he  wat 
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jmdone  for  mte,  and  how  I  was  little  less  for  him,  would  be 
tedious  to  relate,  especially  at  a  time  when  I  am  under 
apprehensions  that  the  cruel  cord  which  threatens  me 
may  interpose  between  my  tongue  and  my  throat ;  and 
therefore.  I  will  only  say,  that  Don  Gregorio  resolved  to 
bear  me  company  in  our  banishment.  And  so,  mingling 
with  the  Moors,  who  came  from  other  towns  (for  he  spoke 
the  language  well),  in  the  journey  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  toy  two  uncles,  who  had  the  charge  of  me ;  for 
my  father  being  a  prudent  aud  provident  person,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  first  edict  for  our  banishment,  left  the  town, 
and  went  to  seek  some  place  of  refuge  for  us  in  foreign 
kingdoms.  He  left  a  great  number  of  pearls,  and  precious 
stones  of  great  value,  hid  and  buried  in  a  certain  place, 
known  to  me  only,  with  some  money  in  erusadoes  and 
pistoles  of  gold,  commanding  me  in  nowise  to  touch  the 
treasure  he  left,  if  peradventure  we  should  be  banished 
before  he  returned.  I  obeyed,  and  passed  over  into 
Barbary  with  my  uncles  and  other  relations  and  acquaint- 
ance, as  I  have  already  said  ;  and  the  place  we  settled  in 
was  Algiers,  or  rather  hell  itself.  The  King  heard  of  my 
beauty,  and  fame  told  him  of  my  riches,  which  partly 
proved  my  good  fortune.  He  sent  for  me,  and  asked 
me  of  what  part  of  Spain  I  was,  and  what  money  and 
jewels  I  had  brought  with  me.  I  told  him  the  town,  and 
that  the  jewels  aud  money  were  buried  in  it;  but  that 
they  might  easily  be  brought  off,  if  I  myself  went  to  fetch 
them.  All  this  I  told  him,  in  hopes  that  his  own  covetous- 
ness,  more  than  my  beauty,  would  blind  him. 

"While  he  was  thus  discoursing  with  me,  information 
was  given  him,  that  one  of  the  genteelest  and  handsomest 
youths  imaginable  came  in  my  company.  I  presently 
understood,  that  they  meant  Don  Gaspar  Gregorio,  whose 
beauty  is  beyond  all  possibility  of  exaggeration.  I  was 
greatly   disturbed  when  I  considered   the  danger  Dot^ 
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Gregorio  was  in :  for,  among  those  barbarous  Turks,  a 
beautiful  boy  or  youth  is  more  valued  and  esteemed,  than 
a  woman,  be  she  never  so  beautiful.  The  king  com- 
manded him  to  be  immediately  brought  before  him,  that 
he  might  see  him,  and  asked  me,  if  it  was  true,  what  he 
was  told  of  that  youth.  I,  as  if  inspired  by  heaven, 
answered,  Yes,  it  was ;  but  that  I  must  inform  him,  he 
was  not  a  man,  but  a  woman,  as  I  was  :  and  I  requested 
that  he  would  let  me  go  and  dress  her  in  her  proper  garb, 
that  she  might  shine  m  full  beauty,  and  appear  in  his 
presence  with  the  less  concern.  He  said,  I  might  go  in 
a  good  hour,  and  that  next  day  he  would  talk  with  me 
•f  the  manner  how  I  might  conveniently  return  to  Spain, 
to  get  the  hidden  treasure.  I  consulted  with  Don  Gaspar; 
1  told  him  the  danger  he  ran  in  appearing  as  a  man :  and 
I  dressed  him  like  a  Morisca,  and  that  very  afternoon  in- 
troduced him  as  a  woman  to  the  king,  who  was  in  ad- 
miration at  the  sight  of  her,  and  proposed  to  reserve  her 
for  a  present  to  the  Grand  Signior  ;  and,  to  prevent  the 
risk  she  might  run  in  the  seraglio  among  his  own  wives, 
and  distrusting  himself,  he  ordered  her  to  be  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a.  Moorish  lady  of  quality,  there  to  be  kept  and 
waited  upon  :  whither  she  was  instantly  conveyed.  What 
we  both  felt  (fori  cannot  deny,  that  I  love  bim)  I  leave 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  mutually  love  each  other, 
and  are  forced  to  part.  The  king  presently  gave  order 
lor  my  returning  to  Spain,  in  this  brigantine,  accompanied 
by  two  Turks,  being  those  who  killed  your  soldiers. 
There  came  with  me  also  this  Spanish  renegado  (pointing 
to  him  who  spoke  first),  whom  I  certainly  know  to  be  a 
christian  in  his  heart,  and  that  he  comes  with  a  greater 
desire  to  stay  in  Spain,  than  to  return  to  BarJ>ary.  The 
rest  of  the  ship's  crew  are  Moors  and  Turks,  who  serve 
for  nothing  but  to  row  at  the  oar.  The  two  druken  and 
insolent  Turks  disobeying  the  orders  given  them  to  set 
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me  and  the  renegado  on  shore  ift  die  first  place  of  Spun 
we  should  touch  upon,  in  the  habit  of  christians,  with  which 
we  came  provided,  would  needs  first  scour  the  coast,  and 
make  some  prize,  ¡f  they  could ;  fearing,  if  they  should 
land  us  first,  we  might  be  induced  by  some  accident  or 
other  to  discover,  that  such  a  vessel  was  at  sea,  and,  if 
perchance  there  were  any  gallies  abroad  upon  this  coast, 
she  might  be  taken.  Last  night  we  ijiade  this  shore,  and 
pot  knowing  any  thing  of  these  four  gallies,  were  dis- 
covered ourselves,  and  what  you  have  seen  has  befallen 
us.  In  short,  Don  Gregorio  remains  among  the  women, 
in  woman's  attire,  and  in  manifest  danger  of  being  un- 
done ;  and  I  find  myself,  with  my  hands  tied,  expecting, 
or  rather  fearing,  to  lose  that  life,  of  which  I  am  already 
weary.  This,  Sir,  is  the  conclusion  of  my  lamentable 
story,  as  true  as  unfortunate.  What  I  beg  of  you,  is, 
that  you  will  suffer  me  to  die  like  a  christian,  since,  a* 
I  have  told  you,  I  am  nowise  chargeable  with  the  blame, 
into  which  those  of  my  nation  have  fallen.1'  Here  she' 
held  her  peace,  her  eyes  pregnant  with  tender  tears,  which 
were  accompanied  by  many  of  those  of  the  standers-by. 

The  viceroy  being  of  a  kind  and  compassionate  dis- 
position, without  speaking  a  word,  went  to  her,  and  with 
his  own  hands  unbound  the  cord  that  tied  the  beautiful 
ones  of  th^  fair  Morisca.  While  the  Moriscan  christian 
f  was  relating  her  strange  story,  an  old  pilgrim,  who  came 
aboard  the  galley  with  the  viceroy,  fastened  his  eyes  on 
her,  and,  scarcely  had  she  made  an  end,  when,  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  embracing  them,  with  words  in- 
terrupted by  a  thousand  sobs  and  sighs,  he  said:  "O 
Anna  Felix!  my  unhappy  daughter!  I  am  thy  father 
Ricote,  who  am  returned  to  seek  thee,  not  being  able  to 
live  without  thee,  who  art  my  very  soul."  At  which 
words,  Sancho  opened  his  eyes,  and  lifted  up  his  head, 
which  he  was  holding  down,  ruminating  upon  bis  late 
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disgrace;  and  looking  at  the  pilgrim,  he  knew  him  to 
be  the  very  Ricote  he  met  with  upon  the  day  he  left 
his  government,  and  was  persuaded  this  must  be  his 
daughter:  who,  being  now  unbound,  embraced  her  father, 
mingling  her  tears  with  his.  Ricote  said  to  the  general 
and  the  viceroy :  "  This,  Sirs,  is  my  daughter,  happy 
in  her  name  alone:  Anna  Felix  she  is  called,  with  the 
surname  of  Ricote,  as  famous  for  her  own  beauty,  as  for 
her  father's  riches.  I  left  my  native  country,  to  seek, 
in  foreign  kingdoms,  some  shelter  and  safe  retreat :  and, 
having  found  one  in  Germany,  I  returned  in  this  pilgrim's 
'weed,  in  the  company  of  some  Germans,  in  quest  of  my 
daughter,  and  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  wealth  I  had  left 
buried.  My  daughter  I  found  not;  but  the  treasure  I 
did,  and  have  it  in  my  possession :  and  now,  by  the  strange 
turn  of  fortune  you  have  seen,  I  have  found  the  treasure 
which  most  enriches  me,  my  beloved  daughter.  If  our 
innocence,  and  her  tears  and  mine,  through  the  upright* 
ness  of  your  justice,  can  open  the  gates  of  mercy,  let 
us  partake  of  it,  who  never  had  a  thought  of  offending 
you,  nor  in  any  ways  conspired  with  the  designs  of  our 
people,  who  have  been  justly  banished.'*  Sancho  then 
said :  '*  I  know  Ricote  very  well,  and  am  sure  what  be 
says  of  Anna  Felix's  being  his  daughter  is  true :  but  as 
for  the  other  idle  stories  of  his  going  and  coming,  and  of 
his  having  a  good  or  bad  intention,  I  meddle  not  with 
them." 

All  that  were  present  wondered  at  the  strangeness  of 
the  case ;  and  the  general  said :  "  Each  tear  of  yours 
hinders  me  from  fulfilling  my  oath :  live,  fair  Anna  Felix, 
all  the  years  heaven  has  allotted  you,  and  let  the  daring 
and  the  insolent  undergo  the  punishment  their  crime 
deserves."  Immediately  he  ordered  that  the  two  Turks 
who  bad  killed  his  soldiers  should  be  hanged  at  the  yard* 
Jurm.    But  the  viceroy  earnestly  entreatecf  him  not  to 
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Irttng  them,  their  fault  being  rather  the  effect  of  madnesá 
than  of  valour.     The  general  yielded   to  the  viceroy's 
request ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  execute  revenge  in  cold  blood. 
Then  they  consulted  how  to  deliver  Don  Gaspar  Gregorio 
from  the  danger  he  was  left  in.     Ricote  offered  above  two 
thousand  ducats,  which  he  had  in  pearls  and  jewels,  to- 
wards it.     Several  expedients  were  proposed,  but  none 
so  likely  to  succeed  as  that  of  the  Spanish  renegado  afore- 
mentioned, who  offered  to  return  to  Algiers  in  a  small 
bark  of  about  eight  banks,  armed  with  Christian  rowers; 
for  he  knew  where,  how,  and  when  he  might  land  ;  nor 
was  he  ignorant  of  the  house  in  which  Don  Gaspar  was 
kept.     The    general    and    the   viceroy    were    in    doubt 
whether  they  should  rely  on  the  renegado,  or  trust  him 
with  the  christians,  who  were  to  row  at  the  oar.    Anna 
Felix  answered  for  him,  and  her  father  Ricote  said,  he 
would  be  answerable  for  the  ransom  of  those  christians, 
if  they  should  be  betrayed.    Matters  being  thus  settled, 
the  viceroy  went  ashore,  and  Don  Antonio  Moreno  took 
the  Morisca  and  her  father  along  with  him,  the  viceroy 
charging  him  to  regale  and  welcome  them  as  much  as 
possible,  offering,  on  his  own  part,  whatever  his  house 
afforded  for  their  better  entertainment ;  so  great  was  the 
kindness  and  charity  that  the  beauty  of  Anna  Felix  in- 
fused into  his  breast. 
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Treating  of  the  Jdventure,  which  gave  Don  Quixote  mere 
Sorrow  than  any  which  had  hitherto  befallen  him. 

The  history  relate»,  that  the  wife  of  Don  Antonio  Moreno 
took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  seeing  Anna  Felix  in  her 
bouse.  She  gave  ber  a  kind  welcome,  enamoured  as  well 
of  her  beauty  as  of  her  discretion  ;  for  the  Morisca  ex- 
celled in  both  :  and  all  the  people  of  the  city  flocked  to 
see  her,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  together  by  ringing 
the  great  bell.  Don  Quixote  said  to  Don  Antonio,  that 
the  method  they  bad  resolved  upon,  for  the  redemption 
of  Don  Gregorio  was  quite  a  wrong  one,  there  being 
more  danger  than  probability  of  success  in  it ;  and  that 
they  would  do  better  to  land  him,  with  bis  horse  and 
arms*  in  Barbary  ;  for  he  would  fetch  him  off,  in  spite 
*>f  the  whole  Moorish  race,  as  Don  Gayferos  bad  done 
by  his  wife  Melisendra.  "  Take  notice.  Sir,"  quoth 
Sancho,  hearing  this,  "that  Signor  Don  Gayferos  re- 
scued his  spouse  on  firm  land,  and  carried  her  overland 
into  France:  but  here,  if,  perad venture,  we  rescue  Don 
Gregorio,  we  have  no  way  to  bring  him  into  Spain,  since 
the  sea  is  between." — "  For  all  things  there  is  a  remedy, 
excepting  for  death,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "  for,  let 
but  a  vessel  come  to  the  sea-side,  and  we  can  embark  in 
it,  though  the  whole  world  should  endeavour  to  oppose 
it"  —  "  Your  worship,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  contrives  and 
makes  the  matter  very  easy :  but,  between  the  saying 
and  the  fact  is  a  very  large  tract :  and  I  stick  to  the 
renegado,  who  seems  to  me  a  very  honest  and  good- 
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featured  man."  Don  Antonio  said,  if  the  renegado  should 
miscarry  in  the  business,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  put 
in  practice  the  expedient  of  the  great  Don  Quixote's 
passing  over  into  Barbary.  Two  days  after,  the  renegado 
set  sail  in  á  small  bark  of  six  oars  on  a  side,  manned  with 
a  stout  crew;  and,  two  days  after  that,  the  gallies  de- 
parted for  the  Levant,  the  general  having  engaged  the 
viceroy  to  give  him  advice  of  all  that  should  happen  in 
respect  to  the  deliverance  of  Don  Gregorio,  and  the 
fortune  of  Anna  Felix. 

One  morning  Don  Quixote  being  sallied  forth  to  take 
the  air  on  the  strand,  armed  at  all  points  (for,  as  he  was 
wont  to  say,  his  arm*  were  his  finery,  and  his  recreation 
fighting,  and  so  he  was  seldom  without  them),  he  perceived 
advancing  toward  him  a  knight,  armed  fikewise  at  all 
points.  On  his  shield  was  painted  a  resplendent  moon : 
and,  when  he  was  come  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he 
raised  his  voice,  and,  directing  it  to  Don  Quixote,  he 
said :  "  Illustrious  knight,  and  never-enough-renowned 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  I  am  the  knight  of  the  White 
Moon,  whose  unheard  of  exploits,  perhaps,  may  bring 
him  to  your,  remembrance.  I  come  to  enter  into  combat 
with  you,  and  to  try  the  strength  of  your  arm,  in  order 
to  make  you  know,  and  confess,  that  my  mistress,  be  she 
who  she  will,  is,  without  comparison,  more  beautiful 
than  your  Dulcinea  del  Toboso :  which  truth  if  you  do 
immediately  and  fairly  confess,  you  will  save  your  own 
life,  and  -me  the  trouble  of  taking  it  from  you : .  and  if 
you  fight,  and  are  vanquished  by  me,  all  the  satisfaction 
I  expect,  is,  that  you  lay  aside  arms,  forbear  going  in 
quest  of  adventures,  and  retire  home  to  your  house  for 
the  space  of  one  year,  where  you  shall  live,  without  laying 
hand  to  your  sword,  in  profound  peace,  and  profitable 
repose;  which  will  redound  both  to  the  improvement 
of  your  estate,  and  the  salvation  of  your  soul :  and  if  you 
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shall  vanquish  me,  my  head  shall  lie  at  yóúr  mercy ,  tha 
spoil»  of  my  horse  and  arm*  shall  be  yours,  and  the  fame 
of  my  exploit»  shaU  be  transferred  from  me  to  you.  Con- 
sider which  is  best  for  you-,  and  answer  me  presently :  for 
this  business  must  be  dispatched  this  very  day." 

Don  Quixote  was  surprised- and  amazed,  as  well  at  tha 
arrogance  of  the  Knight  of  the  White  Moon,  as  at  the 
reason  of  his  being  challenged  by  him:  and  so,  with 
gravity  composed,  and  countenance  severe,  he  answered: 
"  Knight  of  the  White  Moon,  whose  achievements  bare 
not  as  yet  reached  my  ears>  I  dare  swear,  you  never  saw 
tjhe  illustrious  Dulcinea ;  for,  had  you  seen  her,  I  am 
confident  you  would  have  taken-  care  not  to  engage  i» 
this  trial,  since  the  sight  of  her  must  have  undeceived* 
and  convinced  you,  that  there  never  was>nor  ever  can 
be,  a  beauty  comparable  to  hers :  and  therefore,  without 
giving  you  the  lie,  and  only  saying  you  ara  mistaken,  1 
accept  your  challenge,  with  the  aforementioned  con- 
ditions ;  and  that  upon  the  spotr  that  the  day  allotted  for 
this  business  may  not  first  elapse :  and  out  of  the  con- 
ditions I  only  except  the  transfer  of  your  exploit»,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  nor  that  they  are  r  I 
am  contented  with'  my  own,  such  as  they  are.  Take, 
then,  what  past  o£  the  field  you  please,  and  I  will  do  the1 
like,  and,  to  whom  God  shall  give  her,  Saint  Peter  give 
his  blessing»" 

The.  Knight  of  the  White  Moon  was  discovered  from» 
tfte  city,  and  the  viceroy  was  informed,  that  he  was  in 
conference  with  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha»'  The  viceroy > 
believing  it  was  some  new  adventove,  contrived  by  Don 
Antonio  Moreno,  or  by  some  other  gentleman  of  the  town, 
immediately  rode  out  to  the  strand,  accompanied  by  Don* 
Antonio,  and  a  great  many  other  gentlemen  ;  and  arrived' 
just  as  Don  Quixote  had  wheeled  Rocinante  about,  to* 
take  the  necessary  ground  for  bis  career.    The  viceroy 
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perceiving  tbey  were  both  ready  to  turn  for  the  encounter^ 
interposed,  asking,  what  induced  them  to  so  sudden  á 
fight.  The  Knight  of  the  White  Moon  answered,  it  was 
the  precedency  of  beauty  ;  and  told  him,  in  a  few  words, 
what  he  had  said  to  Don  Quixote,  and  that  the  condition* 
of  the  combat  were  agreed  to  on  both  sides.  T^e  viceroy 
asked  Don  Antonio,  in  his  ear,  whether  he  knew  who  the 
Knight  of  the  White  Moon  was,  and  whether  it  was  some 
jest  designed  to  be  put  upon  Don  Quixote.  Bon  Antonio 
answered,  that  he  neither  knew  who  he  was,  nor  whether 
this  challenge  was  in  jest  or  earnest.  This  answer  per- 
plexed the  viceroy,  putting  him  1n  doubt  whether  he 
should  suffer  them  to  proceed  to  the  combat :  but,  inclin- 
ing rather  to  believe  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  jest,  he 
went  aside,  saying :  "  If  there  is  no  other  remedy, 
Knights,  but  to  confess  or  die,  and  if  Signor  Don  Quixote 
persists  in  denying,  and  your  Worship  of  the  White  Moori 
in  affirming,  at  it,  in  God's  name.*9  He  of  the  White 
Moon  thanked  the  viceroy  in  courtly  and  discreet  terms 
for  the  leave  he  gave  them ;  and  Don  Quixote  did  the 
same:  who,  recommending  himself  to  heaven  with  all 
liis  heart,  and  to  his  Dulcinea  (as  was  bis  custom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  combats  that  offered),  wheeled  about 
again,  to  fetch  a  larger  compass,  because  he  saw  his  ad- 
versary did  the  like;  and  without  sound  of  trumpet  ot 
ether  warlike  instrument,  to  give  the  signal  for  the  onset, 
tbey  both  turned  their  horses  about  at  the  same  instant : 
and  he  of  the  White  Moon,  being  the  nimblest,  met  Don 
Quixote  at  two  thirds  of  the  career,  and  there  encountered 
him  with  such  impetuous  force  (not  touching  him  wittt 
his  lance,  which  he  seemed  to  raise  on  purpose),  that  he 
gave  Rozinsnté  and  Don  Quixote  a  perilous  fall  to  the 
ground.  Presently  be  was  upon  him,  and  clapping  hit 
lance  to  his  visor,  be  said  :  "  Knight,  you  are  vanquished, 
and  a  dead  man,  if  you  do  not  confess  the  conditions  4f 
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our  challenge."  Don  Quixote  bruised  and  stunned,  with- 
out lifting  up  his  visor,  as  if  he  was  speaking  from  within 
a  tomb,  in  a  feeble  and  low  voice,  said  :  "  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  I 
the  most  unfortunate  Knight  on  earth,  and  it  is  not  fit  that 
my  weakness  should  discredit  this  truth :  Knight,  push  on 
jour  lance,  and  take  away  my  life,  since  you  have  spoiled 
me  of  my  honour.9'  —  "-By  no  means,"  said  he  of  the 
White  Moon  :  "  live,  live  the  fame  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  in  its  full  lustre :  all  the  satis- 
faction I  demand,  is,  that  the  great  Don  Quixote  retire 
home  to  his  own  town  for  a  year,  or  till  such  time  as  I 
shall  command,  according  to  our  agreement  before  we 
began  this  battle."  All  this  was  heard  by  the  viceroy, 
Don  Antonio,  and  many  other  persons  there  present ;  who 
also  heard  Don  Quixote  reply,  that,  since  he  required 
nothing  of  him  to  the  prejudice  of  Dulcinea,  he  would 
perform  all  the  rest  like  a  punctual  and  true  Knight. 
.  This  confession  being  made,  he  of  the  White  Moon 
turned  about  his  horse,  and  making  a  bow  with  his  head 
to  the  viceroy,  at  a  half  gallop  entered  into  the  city.  The 
viceroy  ordered  Don  Antonio  to  follow  him,  and  by  all 
means  to  learn  who  he  was..  They  raised  Don  Quixote 
from  the  ground,  and  uncovering  his  face,  found  him 
pale,Tuid  in  a  cold  sweat.  Rozinante,  out  of  pure  ill 
plight  could  not  stir  for  the  present.  Sancho,  quite  sor-, 
rowful,  and  cast  down,  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  say.  He 
fancied  all  that  had  happened  to  be  a  dream,  and  that  all 
this  business  was  matter  of  enchantment :  he  saw  his  mas- 
ter vanquished,  and  under  an  obligation  not  to  bear  arms 
during  a  whole  year :  he  imagined  the  light  of  the  glory 
of  bis  achievements  obscured,  and. the  hopes  of  his  late 
promises  dissipated  as  smoke  by  the  wind :  he  was  afraid 
Hozinante's  bones  were  quite  broken,  and  his  roaster's 
disjointed»  and  wished  it  might  prove  no  worse.    Finally» 
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Don  Quixote  was  carried  back  to  the  city  in  a  chair  the 
viceroy  had  commanded  to  be  brought:  and  the  viceroy 
also  returned  thither,  impatient  to  léarn  who  the  Knight 
of  the  White  Moon  was,  that  had  left  Don-  Quixote  in 
such  evil  plight. 


CHAP.  LXV. 

Jn  which  an  Account  is  given  who  the  Knight  of  the  White 
.   Moon  was,  with  the  Liberty  of  Don  GregoriQ,  and  other 
Accidents, 

Don  Antonio  Moreno  followed  the  Knight  of  the  White 
Moon.  A  great  number  of  boys  also,  pursued  and  perse- 
cuted him,  till  they  had  lodged  him  at  an  inn  within  the 
city.  Don  Antonio  went  in  after  him,  being  desirous  to 
know  who  be  was.  His  squire  came  out  to  receive  and 
unarm  him.  He  shut  himself  up  in  a  lower  room,  and 
with  him  Don  Antonio,  whose  cake  was  dough  till  he 
knew  who  he  was.  He  of  the  White  Moon,  perceiving  that 
this  gentleman  would  not  leave  him,  said :  "  I  very  well 
know»  Sir,  the  design  of  your  coming,  whicb  is,  to  learn 
who  I  am ;  and,  because  there  is  no  occasion  for  conceal- 
ing  it,  while  my  servant  is  unarming  me,  I  will  inform 
you,  without  deviating  a  tittle  from  the  truth.  Know¿  Sir, 
that  I  am  called  the  Bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco:  I  am  of 
the  same  town  with  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  whose 
madness  and  folly  move  all  that  know  him  to  compasa 
$ion.  Of  those  who  had  most  pity  for  him,  was  I  ;"and, 
believing  his  recovery  to  depend  upon  his  being  quiet,  and 
ftaying  at  home  in  his  own  house,  I  contrived  how  to 
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make  him  continue  there.  And  so,  about  three  month* 
ago,  I  sallied  forth  to  the  highway  like  a  knight-errant, 
styling  myself  Knight  of  the  Looking-glasses,  designing 
(o  fight  with  him,  and  vanquish  him,  without  doing  bio* 
harm,  the  condition  of  our  combat  being,  that  the  vain 
quished  should  remain  at  the  discretion  of  the  vanquisher : 
and  what  I,  concluding  him  already  vanquished,  intend* 
ed  to  enjoin  him,-  was  that  he  should  return  to  his  village, 
and  not  stir  out  of  it  in  a  whole  year ;  in  which  time  he 
might  be  cured.  But  fortune  ordained  it  otherwise ;  for 
he  vanquished  me,  and  tumbled  me  from  my  horse,  and 
00  my  design  did  not  take  effect.  He  pursued  his  jour- 
ney, and  I  returned  home,  vanquished,  ashamed,  anS 
bruited  with  the  fall,  which  was  a  very  dangerous  one. 
Nevertheless  I  lost  not  the  desire  of  finding  him,  and  van- 
quishing  him,  as  you  have  seen  this  day.  And,  as  he  is 
so  exact  and  punctual  Hi  observing  the  laws  of  knight-er- 
rantry, he  will  doubtless  keep  that  I  have  laid  upon  him, 
and  will  be  as  good  as  his  word.  This,  Sir,  is  the  busi- 
ness; and  I  have  nothing  to  add,  but  only  to  entreat  you 
not  to  discover  me,  nor  to  let  Don  Quixote  know  who  I 
am,  that  my  good  intentions  may  take  effect,  and  his 
understanding  be  restored  to  a  man,  who  has  a  very  good 
one,  if  the  follies  of  the  follies  of  chivalry  do  but  leave 
Km."—"  Oh  !  Sir,"  replied  Don  Antonio,  "  God  forgite 
you  the  injury  you  have  done  the  whole  world,  in  endea- 
vouring to  restore  to  his  senses  the  most  diverting  mad- 
man in  it.  Do  you  not  see,  Sir,  that  the  benefit  of  his 
recovery  will  not  counterbalance  the  pleasure  his  extrava- 
gancies afford  ?  But,  I  fancy,  that  all  Signor  Bachelor** 
industry  will  not  be  sufficient  to  recover  a  man  so  consum- 
mately mad  ;  and  were  it  not  against  the  rule  of  charity, 
\  would  say,  may  Don  Quixote  never  be  recovered:  for 
by  his  cure,  we  not  only  lose  his  pleasantries,  but  those  of 
his  squire  Sancho  Panza  too  ;  any  one  of  which  is  enough 
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to  make  Melancholy  herself  merry»  Nevertheless  I'  will 
hold  my  peace,  and  tell  him  nothing,  to  try  if  i  ato  right 
ih  suspecting  that  all  Signor  Carrasco's  diligence  is  likely 
to  he  Fruitless."  Carrasco  answered,  "  that  ail  thing» 
oonsidered,  the  business  was  in  a  promising  way,  and  he 
hoped  for  good  success."  Don  Antonio,  having  offered 
his  service  in  whatever  else  be  pleased  to  command  him> 
took  his  leave.  The  same  day,  the  Bachelor,  having 
caused  his  armour  to  be  tied  upon  the  back  of  a  mule, 
rode  out  of  the  city  upon  the  same  horse,  on  which  be  en- 
tered the  fight,  and  returned  to  his  native  place,  nothing 
befalling  him  by  the  way  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  this 
faithful  history*  Don  Antonio  recounted  to  the  viceroy  all 
that  Carrasco  had  told  him ;  at  which  the  viceroy  was  not' 
much  pleased,  considering  that  Don  Quixote's  confine* 
ment  would  pot  an  end  to  all  that  diversion  which  his  fot- 
lies  administered  to  those  that  knew  him. 

Six  days  Don  Quixote  lay  in  bed,  chagrined,  metan* 
lancholy,  thoughtful,  and  peevish,  his  imagination  stilt 
dwelling  upon  the  unhappy  business  of  his  defeat  San* 
cho  strove  to  comfort  him,  and  among  other  things,  said : 
"  Dear  Sir,  hold  up  your  head,  and  be  cheerful  if  you 
can,  and  give  heaven  thanks,  that  though  you  got  a  swing* 
ing  fall,  you  did  not  come  off  with  a  rib  broken ;  and  since 
^ on  know,  that  they  who  will  give  must  take,  and  that 
there  are  not  always  bacon-flitches  where  there  are  pins, 
cry,  *  A  fig  for  the  physician,'  since  you  have  no  need  of 
his  help  in  this  distemper.  Let  us  return  home,  and  leave 
this  rambling  in  quest  of  adventures,  through  countries 
and  places  unknown :  and  if  it  be  well  considered,  I  am  ' 
the  greater  loser,  though  your  worship  be  the  greater  suf* 
ferer.  I,  wlio  with  the  government,  quitted  the  desire  of 
er*r  governing  more,  did  not  quit  the  desire  of  being  an 
earl,  which  will  never  come  to  pass,  if  your  worship  re- 
foses  being  a  king,  by  quitting  the  exercise  of  chiralry  ¿ 
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and  so  my  hopes  vanish. into  smoke." — "  Peace,  Sarfcbo," " 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  since  you  see  my  confinement 
and  retirement  is  not  to  last  above  a  year,  and  then  I  will 
resume  my  honourable  profession,  and  shall  not  want  a 
kingdom  to  win  for  myself,  nor  an  earldom  to  bestow  on 
you.n — "  God  hear  it/*  quoth  Sancho,  "  and  let  sin  be 
deaf;  fori  have  always  been  told,  that  a  good  expecta- 
tion is  better  than  a  bad  possession." 

They  were  thus  discoursing,  when  Don  Antonio  entered 
with  signs  of  great  joy,  saying:  "  My  reward,  Signor 
Don  Quixote,  for  the  good  news  I  bring :  Don  Gregorio, 
and  the  renegado  who  mint  to  bring  him,  are  in  the  har- 
"boor :  in  the  harbour,  do  I  say  ?  By  this  time  they  must 
be  come  to  the  viceroy's  palace,  and  will  be  here  pre- 
sently :"  Don  Quixote  was  a  little  revived,  and  said  :  "  In 
truth,  I  was  going  to  say,  I  should  be  glad  if  it  had  fallen 
out  quite  otherwise,  that  I  might  have  been  obliged  to  go 
over  to  Barbary,  where,  by  the  force  of  my  arm,  I  should 
have  giveu  liberty,  not  only  to  Don  Gregorio,  but  to  ahV 
the  Christian  captives  that  are  in  Barbary.  But  what  do 
1  say,  wretch  that  I  am  f  Am  I  not  he  who  is  vanquished  r 
Am  I  not  he  who  is  overthrown  ?  Am  I  not  he  who  bas 
it  not  in  his  power  to  take  arms  in  a  twelvemonth? 
Why  then  do  I  promise  I  Why  do  I  vaunt,  if  I  am  fitter 
to  handle  a  distaff  than  a  sword?" — "  No  more,  Sir," 
quoth  Sancho :  "  let  the  hen  live,  though  she  have  the 
pip.  To-day  for  you,  and  to-morrow  for  me :  and,  as 
for  these  maters  of  encounters  and  bangs,  never  trouble 
your  head  about  them ;  for  he  that  falls  to-day,  may  rise 
to-morrow,  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  lie  a-bed  ;  I  mean,. 
by  giving  way  to  despondency,  and  not  endeavouring  to 
recover  fresh  spirits  for  fresh  encounters.  And  práy,  Sir, 
rise,  and  welcome  Don  Gregorio;  for  there  seems  to  be. 
a  great  bustle  in  the  house,  and  by  this  time  he  is  come."  - 
.  He  said  the  truth}  for  Don  Gregorio,  and  the  renegada; 
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naving  .given  tbe  viceroy  an  account  of  the  expedition, 
Don  Gregorio,  impatient  to  see  Anna  Felix  was  come 
with  tbe  renegado  to  Don  Antonio's  house;  and  though 
Don  Gregorio  when  he  made  his  escape  from  Algiers* 
was  in  a  woman's  dress,  he  had  exchanged  it  in  the  bark 
for  that  of  a  captive,  who  escaped  with  him.  But  in  what- 
ever dress  he  had  come,  he  would  have  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  person  worthy  to  be  loved,  served  ;  and  esteem- 
ed; for  he  was  above  measure  beautiful,  and  seemed  to 
be  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  Ricote  and 
his  daughter  went  out  to  meet  him,  the  father  with  tears, 
and  the  daughter  with  modesty.  The  young  couple  did 
not  embrace  each  other ;  for  where  there  is  much  love, 
tjiere  are  usually  but  few  freedoms.  The  joint  beauties 
of  Don  Gregorio  and  Anna  Felix* surprised  all  the  behold- 
ders.  Silence  spoke  for  the  two  lovers,  and  their  eyes 
were  the  tongues  that  proclaimed  their  joyful  and  modest 
sentiments*  The  renegado  acquainted  the  company  with 
the  artifices  and  means  he  had  employed  to  bring  off  Don 
Gregorio.  Don  Gregorio  recounted  the  dangers  and 
straits  he  was  reduced  to  among  the  women  he  remained 
with,-  not  in  a  tedious  discourse,  but  in  few  words,  by 
Which  he  shewed,  that  his  discretion  outstripped  his  years» 
In  short,  Ricote  generously  paid  and  satisfied,  as  well  the 
renegado,  as  those  that  rowed  at  the  oar.  The  renegado 
was  reconciled  and  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
and  of  a  rotten  member,  became  clean  and  sound  through 
penance  and  repentance. 

-  Two  days  after  the  viceroy  and  Don  Antonio  consulted 
together  about  the  means  how  Anna  Felix  and  her  father 
might  remain  in  Spain,  thinking  it  no  manner  of  inconve- 
nience, that  a  daughter  so  much  a  christian,  and  a  father 
to  appearance  so  well  inclined,  should  ''continue  in  tbe 
kingdom.  Don  Antonio  offered  to  solicit  the  affair  himself 
at  .court,  being  obliged  to  go  thither  about  other  business ; 
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intimating,  that  by  means  of  favour  and  bribery,  many 
difficult  matter*  art  there  brought  about.  "  No/*  said 
Ricote,  who  was  present  at  this  discourse,  "  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  expected  from  fat  our  or  bribes :  for  which  die 
great  Bernardino  de  Velasco,  Count  of  Salasar,  to  whom 
his  Majesty  has  given  the  charge  of  our  expulsion,  no* 
entreaties,  no  promises,  no  bribes,  no  pity  are  of  any 
avail :  for  though  it  is  true,  he  tempers  justice  with  mercy, 
yet,  because  he  sees  the  whole  body  of  ©or  nation  tainted 
and  putrefied,  be  rather  makes  use  of  burning  caustks, 
than  moHify  ing  ointments :  so  that  by  prudence,  by  saga- 
city, by  diligence,  by  terrors,  he  has  supported  on  hia 
able  shoulders  the  weight  of  thie  great  machine,  and 
brought  it  to  due  execution' and  perfection:  owr  artifices, 
stratagems,  diligence,  an4  policies,  not  being  able  to 
blind  bis  Argu*'  eye»,  Continually  open  to  see,  that  none 
of  us  stay  or  lurk  behind,  that  hie  a  concealed  root,  may 
hereafter  spring  up,  and  spread  venomous  fruit  through 
Spain,  already  cleared,  already  freed  from  the  feaxa  our 
vast  numbers  kept  the  kingdom  in.  A  most  heroic  reso- 
latiott  of  the  great  Philip  the  Third,  and  unheard-of  wis* 
doni  hi  committing  this  charge  to  the  said  Don  Bemar* 
dino  de  Velasco  !"*—"  However,  when  I  am  at  court," 
said  Don  Antonio,  "  I  will  use  all  the  diligence  and  means- 
possible»  and  leave  the  success  to-  Heaven»  Don  Gregorio 
shall  go  with  me,  to  comfort  his  parent*  under  the  afflic- 
tion they  must  be  in  for  his  absence :  Anna  Felix  shall 
stay  at  my  house  with  my  wife,  or  in  a  monastery ;  and  I 
am  dure  the  viceroy  will  be  glad,  that  honest  Rieote  re- 
main in  bit  house,  till  he  sees  the  success  of  my  negotia» 
lion  "  The  viceroy  consented  to  all  that  was  proposed. 
But  Don  Gregorio,  knowing  what  passed,  expressed  great 
unwillingness  to  leave  Anna  Felix :  but  resolving  to  visit 
bis  parents,  and  to  concert  the  means  of  returning  for  her, 
fce  came  at  length  into  the  proposal.    Anna  Felix  remain- 
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ed  with  Don  Antaño'»  lady,  and  Ricote  in  the  viceroy'» 
house. 

The  day  of  Don  Antonio's  departure  came,  and  that  of 
Don  Quixote's  and  Sancho9*  two  days  after,  hi*  fall  not 
permitting  him  to  travel  sooner.  At  Don  Gregorio'*  part- 
ing from  Anna  Felix,  all  was  tears,  sighs,  swooning»,  and 
sobbings.  Rkxrte  oAered  Don  Gregorio  a  thousand  crowns, 
,  if  he  desired  them  ;  but  he  would  accept  only  of  five,  that 
Don  Antonio  lent  him,  to  be  repaid  when  they  met  at 
court.  With  this  they  both  departed ;  and  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  afterwards,  as  has  been  said ;  Don  Quixote 
unarmed,  and  in  a  travelling  dress,  and  Sancho  on  foot, 
fctcause  Dapple  was  loaded  with  the  armour. 
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Treating  of  Matters,  which  he  who  reads  will  see;  and 
he  wke  hears  them  read,  will  hear. 

At  going  out  of  Barcelona,  Don  Quixote  turned  about 
to  see  the  spot,  where  he  was  overthrown,  and  said : 
M  Here  stood  Troy  ;  here  my  misfortunes,  not  my  cow- 
ardice, despoiled  me  of  my  acquired  glory :  here  I  expe- 
rienced the  fickleness  of  fortune ;  here  the  lustre  of  my 
exploits  was  obscured ;  and  lastly,  here  fell  my  happiness, 
never  to  rise  again."  Which  Sancho  hearing,  he  said : 
"  It  is  as  much  the  part  of  valiant  minds,  dear  Sir,  to  be 
patient  under  misfortunes,  as  to  rejoice  in  prosperity: 
and  this  I  judge  by  myself :  for  as,  when  a  governor,  1 1 
was  merry,  now  that  I  am  a  squire  on  foot,  I  am  not  sad  i 
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for  I  here  heard  say,  that  she  they  commonly  call  For* 
tune,  is  a  drunken,  capricious  dame,  and  above  all,  very 
blind ;  so  that  she  does  not  see  what  she  is  about,  nor 
.  knows  whom  she  casts  down,  or  whom  she  exalts.'* — 
"  You  are  much  of  a  philosopher,  Sancho/'  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  and  talk  very  discreetly ;  I  know  not  whence 
you  had  it.  What  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  world  as  Fortune,  nor  do  the  things  which 
happen  in  it,  be  they  good  or  bad,  fall  out  by  chance, 
but  by  the  particular  appointment  of  heaven ;  and  hence 
comes  the  saying,  that  every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  Qwn 
fortune.  I  have  been  so  of  mine,  but  not  with  all  the 
prudence  necessary  ;  and  my  presumption  has  succeeded 
accordingly :  for  I  ought  to  have  considered  that  the 
feebleness  of  Rozinante  was  not  a  match  for  the  ponderous 
bulk  of  the  Knight  of  the  White  Moon's  «teed.  In  short, 
I  adventured  it;  I  did  my  best ;  I  was  overthrown ;  and, 
though  I  lost  my  honour,  I  lost  not,  nor  could  I  lose,  the 
virtue  of  performing  my  "promise.  When  I  was  a  knight- 
errant,  daring  and  valiant,  by  my  works  I  gained  credit 
to  my  exploits.;  and  now  that  I  am  but  a  walking  squire, 
I  will  gain  reputation '  to  my  words,  by  performing  my 
promise.  March  on  then,  friend  Sancho,  and  let  us  pass 
at  home  the  year  of  our  noviciate ;  by  which  retreat  we 
shall  acquire  fresh  vigour,  to  return  to  the  never-by-me- 
forgotten  exercise  of  arms." — "  Sir,"  answered  Sancho, 
"  trudging  on  foot  is  no  such  pleasant  thing,  as  to  en- 
courage or  incite  me  to  travel  great  days  journeys:  let 
us  leave  this  armour  hanging  upon  some  tree,  instead  of  a 
hanged  man ;  and  when  I  am  mounted  upon  Dapple,  my 
feet  from  the  ground,  we  will  travel  as  your  worship  shall 
like  and  lead  the  way  ;  for  to  think  that  I  am  to  foot  it, 
and  make  large  stages,  is  to.  expect  what  cannot'  be."— 
^  You  h^ve  said  well,  Suncho/'  answered  Pon  Quixote; 
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M  bang  up  my  armour  for  a  trophy  ;  and  under  them,  or 
round  about  them,  we  will  carve  on  the  tree  that,  which, 
was  written  on  the  trophy  of  Orhpido's  arms ; 


44  Tbeie  arms  let  none  attempt  to  1 
"  Unless  they  Roldan'*  rage  can  bear." 

"  All  this  seems  to  me  extremely  right/9  answered  San- 
cho, "  and  were  it  not  for  the  want  we  should  have  of 
ftozinante  upon  the  road,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  leave 
him  hanging  too,'*— r"  Neither  him,  nor  the  armour,"  re-' 
plied  Don  Quixote,  "  will  I  suffer  to  be  hanged,  that  it 
may  not  be  said  for  good  service,  bad  recompense."— 
"  Your  worship  says  well,"  answered  Sancho;  "for  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  the  ass's  fault  should 
not  be  laid  upon  the  pack-saddle,  and  since  your  worship 
is  in  fault  for  this  business,  punish  yourself,  and  let  not 
your  fury  spend  itself  upon  the  already .  shattered  and 
bloody  irtnour,  nor  upon  the  gentleness  of  Rozinante,  nor 
upon  the  tenderness  of  my  feet,  making  them  travel  more 
than  they  can  bear/' 

In  these  reasonings  and  discourses  they  passed  all  that 
day,  and  even  four  more,  without  encountering  any  thing 
to  put  them  out  of  their  way.  And  on  the  fifth,  at  enter- 
ing into  a  village  tbey  saw  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  a  great 
number  of  people;  who,  it  being  a  holyday,  were  there 
solacing  themselves.  When  Don  Quixote  came  up  to 
them,  a  peasant  said  aloud :  "  One  of  tliese  two  gentle- 
men who  are  coming  this  way,  and  who  know  not  the 
parties,  shal^  decide  our  wager."— "  That  I  will,"  an- 
swered Don  Quixote,  "  most  impartially,  when  I  am  made 
acquainted  with  it." — "  The  business,  good  Sir,"  said  the 
peasant,  "is,  that  an  inhabitant  of  this  town,  who  is  so 
corpulent,  that  he  weighs  about  twenty -three  stone,91  has 
challenged  a  neighbour  who  weighs  not  above  ten  and  a 
Jjalf,  to  run  with  him  aa  hundred  yards,  upon  condition 
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of  carrying  equal  weight ;  and  the  challenger,  being  asked 
bow  the  weight  should  be  made  equal»  said»  that  the  chal- 
lenged, who  weighed  but  ten  and  a  half»  should  cany 
thirteen  stone  of  iron  about  him,  and  so  both  the  lean  and 
the  fat  would  carry  equal  weight."— "  Not  so,"  quoth 
Sancho  immediately,  before  Don  Quixote  could  answer; 
"  and  to  me,  who  have  so  lately  left  being  a  governor 
and  a  judge,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  belongs  to  resolve 
these  doubts,  and  give  my  opinion  in  every  controversy" 
— "  Answer  in  a  good  hour,  friend  Sancho,79  cried  Don 
Quixote ;  "  for  I  am  not  fit  to  feed  a  cat,"  my  brain  is  so 
disturbed  and  turned  topsy-turvy."  With  this  license» 
Sancho  said  to  the  country-fellows,  who  crowded  about 
him,  gaping,  and  expecting  his  decision :  "  Brothers, 
the  fat  man's  proposition  is  unreasonable,  nor  is  there  the 
least  shadow  of  justice  in  it ;  for  if  it  be  true  what  is  com- 
monly said,  that  the  challenged  may  choose  his  weapons, 
it  is  not  reasonable  the  other  should  choose  for  him  such  as 
Will  hinder  and  obstruct  his  coming  off  conqueror :  and 
therefore  my  sentence  is,  that  the  fat  fellow,  the  chal- 
lenger, pare  away,  slice  off,  or  cut  out,  thirteen  stone  of 
bis  flesh,  somewhere  or  other,  as  he  shall  think  best  and 
properest;  and  so  being  reduced  to  ten  and  a  half  stone 
weight,  he  will  be  equal  to,  and  matched  exactly  with  his 
adversary  :  and  so  they  may  run  upon  even  terms." — <*  I 
vow,"  cried  one  of  the  peasants,  who  listened  to  Sancho'* 
decision,  "  this  gentleman  has  spoken  like  a  saint,  and 
given  sentence  like  a  canon :  but  I  warrant  the  fat  fellow 
will  have  no  mind  to  part  with  an  ounce  of  his  flesh,  much 
less  thirteen  stone."-— ••  The  best  way,"  answered  another, 
"  will  be,  not  to  run  at  all,  that  the  lean  may  not  break 
his  back  with  the  weight,  nor  the  fat  lose  flesh ;  and  let 
half  the  wager  be  spent  in  wine,  and  let  us  take  these  gen- 
tlemen to  the  tavern  that  has  the  best,  and  give  me  the 
<  cloak  when  it  rains." — "  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen,"  an* 
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swered  Don  Quixote,  "  but  cannot  stay.  a  moment :  for 
melancholy  thoughts,  and  disastrous  circumstances,  oblige 
me  to  appear  uncivil,  and  to  trarel  faster  than  ordinary." 
And  so,  clapping  spurs  to  Ro2inante,  he  went  on,  leaving 
them  in  admiration,  both  at  the  strangeness  of  bis  figure, 
and  the  discretion  of  his  man  {for  such  they  took  Sancho 
to  be) ;  and  another  of  the  peasants  said :  "If  the  man  be 
so  discreet,  what  must  the  master  be  ?  I  will  lay  a  wager 
if  tbey  go  to  study  at  8alamanca,  in  a  trice  they  will  come 
to  be  judges  at  court ;  for  there  is  nothing  easier ;  it  is  but 
studying  hard,  and  having  favour  and  good  luck,  and  when 
a  man  least  thinks  of  it,  he  finds  himself  with  a  white  wand 
in  bis  hand,  or  a  mitre  on  his  head." 

That  night  master  and  man  passed  in  the  middle  éf  the 
fields,  exposed  to  the  smooth  and  clear  sky  ;  and  the  next 
day,  going  on  their  way,  they  saw  coming  towards  them 
a  man  on  foot,  with  a  wallet  about  his  neck,  and  a  javelin 
or  half-pike  in  his  hand,  the  proper  equipment  of  a  foot- 
post  ;  who,  when  he  was  come  pretty  near  to  Don  Quix- 
ote, mended  his  pace,  and  half  running,  went  up  to  him, 
and  embracing  his  right  thigh  (for  he  could  reach  no 
higher)  with  signs  of  great  joy,  be  said:  "  Oh!  Signor 
Don  Quixote  dé  la  Mancha,  with  what  pleasure  will  my 
Lord  Duke's  heart  be  touched,  when  he  understands,  that 
your  worship  is  returning  to  bis  castle,  where  he  still 
is  with  my  Lady  Duchess !" — "  I  know  you  not,  friend/* 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "  nor  can  1  guess  who  you  are, 
unless  yoo  tell  me."—"  I,  Signor  Don  Quixote/*  an- 
swered the  foot-post,  <(  am  Tosilos  the  Duke's  lackey, 
who  would  not  fight  with  yout  worship  about  the  marriage 
of  Donna  Rodriguez's  daughter." — •*  God  be  my  aid!" 
cried  Don  Quixote,  "  are  you  he,  whom  the  enchan- 
ters, my  enemies,  transformed  into  the  lackey,  to  defraud 
me  of  the  glory  of  that  combat  ?" — "  Peace,  good  Sir," 
replied  the?  foot-post :  "  for  there  was  not  any  enchant- 
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merit,  nor  change  of  face  :  I  was  as  much  the  lackey  To* 
silos,  when  I  entered  the  lists,  as  Tosilos  the  lackey,  when 
I  came  out.  I  thought  to  have  married  without  fighting, 
because  I  liked  the  girl:  but  my  design  succeeded  quite 
otherwise  ;  for  as  soon  as  your  worship  was  departed  from 
our  castle,  my  Lord  Duke  ordered  a  hundred  bastinadoes 
to  be  given  me  for  having  contravened  the  directions  he 
gave  me  before  the  battle  :  and  the  business  ended  in  the 
,  girl's  turning  nun,  And  Donna  Rodriguez's  returning  to 
Castile:  and  I  am  now  going  to  Barcelona,  to  carry  a 
packet  of  letters  from  my  Lord  to  the  viceroy.  If  your 
worship  pleases  to  take  a  little  draught,  pure,  though 
warm,  I  have  here  a  calabash  full  of  the  best,  with  a  few 
slices  of  Trochon  cheese,  which  will  serve  as  a  provoca- 
tive and  awakener  of  thirst,  if  perchance  it  be  asleep." — 
"  I  accept  of  the  invitation,"  quoth  Sancho;  "  and  throw 
feside  the  rest  of  the  compliment,  and  fill,  honest  Tosilos, 
maugreandin  spite  of  all  the  enchanters  that  are  in  the' 
Indies." — "  In  short,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  ".you 
are  the  greatest  glutton  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest  ig- 
norant upon  earth,  if  you  cannot^  be  persuaded  that  this 
foot-post  is  enchanted,  and  this  Tosilos  a  counterfeit. 
Stay  you  with  him,  and  sate  yourself;  for  I  will  go  on 
fair  and  softly  before,  and  wait  your  coming."  The 
lackey  laughed,  unsheathed  his  calabash,  and  unwal» 
leted  his  cheese ;  and  taking  out  a  little  loaf,  he  and  San* 
cho  sat  down  upon  the  green  grass,  and  in  peace  .and 
good  fellowship,  quickly  dispatched,  and  got  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  provisions  in  the  wallet,  with  so  good  an  ap- . 
petite  that  they  licked  the  very  packet  of  letters,  because 
it  smelt  of  cheese.  Tosilos  said  to  Sancho :  "  Doubtless^ 
friend  Sancho,  this  master  of  youri  ought  to  be  reckoned 
a  madman."  — "Why  ought ?"w  replied  Sancho;  "he 
owes  nothing  to  any  body  ;  for  he  pays  for  every  thing* 
especially  where  madness  is  current.    I  see  it  full  well, 
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and  full  well  I  tell  him  of  it :  but  what  boots  it,  especially 
now  that  there  is  an  end  of  him  ?  For  he  is  vanquished  by 
the  Knight  of  the  White  Moon.'9  Tosilos  desired  him  to 
tell  him  what  had  befallen  him :  but  Sancho  said  it  was. 
unmannerly  to  let  his  master  wait  for  him,  and  that  some  - 
other  time»  if  they  met,  he  should  have  leisure  to  do  it. 
And  rising  up,  after  he  had  shaken  his  loose  upper  coat, 
and  the  crumbs  from  his  beard,  he  drove  Dapple  before 
him,  and  bidding  Tosilos  adieu,  he  left  him,  and  over- 
took his  master,  who  was  stayipg  for  him  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree. 


CHAP.  LXVIL   , 

Of  the,  Resolution  Don  Quixote  took  to  turn  Shepherd,  and 
lead  a  rural  Life,  till  the  Fear  of  his  Promise  should  be. 
expired ;  with  other  ¿accidents  truly  pleasant  and  good. 

If  various  cogitations  perplexed  Don  Quixote  before 
his  defeat,  many  more  tormented  him  after  his  overthrow. 
He  staid,  as  has. been  said,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
where  reflections,  like  flies  about  honey,  assaulted  and 
stung  him;  some  dwelling  upon  the  disenchantment  of 
Dulcinea,  and  others  upon  the  life  he  was  to  lead  in  his 
forced  retirement.  Sancho  came  up,  and  commended  to 
him  the  generosity  of  the  lackey  Tosilos.-  "  Is  it  possible, 
Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  you  persist  in  think* 
ing  that  he  is  a  real  lackey  ?  You  seem  to  have  quite  for- 
gotten, that  you  saw  Dulcinea  converted  and  transformed 
into  a  country  wench,  and  the  Knight  of  the  Looking, 
glasses  into  the  Bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco :  all  the  work 
vol.  II.  4  c 
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of  enchanters  who  persecute  me.  But  tell  me,  did  yutf 
inquire  of  this  Tosilos,  'what  God  has  done  with  Ahisi- 
dora ;  whether  she  still  bewails  my  absence,  or  has  already 
keft  in  the  hands  of  oblivion  the  amorous  thoughts  that 
tormented  her  whilst  I  was  present  ?"— "  Mine,*  answer- 
ad  Sanchoy  "  were  not  of  a  kind  to-  aflford  me  leisure  to 
inquire  after  fooleries :  body  of  me,  Sir,  is  your  wor* 
*  ship  now  in  a  condition  to  be  inquiring  after  other  folk'* 
thoughts,  especially  amorous  ones?" — "  Look  you,  SaiN 
¿ho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ* 
ence  between  what  is  done  out  of  love,  and  what  out  of 
gratitude :  it  is  very  possible,  a  gentleman  may  not  be  ¡» 
love ;  but  it  is  impossible,  strictly  speaking,  he  should  be 
ungrateful.  Altisidora  to  alt  appearance  loved  me :  she 
gave  me  three  nightcaps  yon  know  of  r  she  wept  at  my 
departure ;  she  cursed  me,-  vilified  me,  and  in  spite  of 
shame,  complained  publicly  of  me;  all  signs  that  she 
adored  me ;  for  the  anger  of  lovers  usually  ends  in  male- 
dictions. I  had  neither  hopes  to  give  her,  nor  treasures* 
to  offer  her ;  for  mine  are  all  engaged  to  Dulcinea,  and 
the  treasures  of  knights-errant,  like  those'  of  fairies,  are 
delusions,  not  realities,,  and-  I  can  only  give  her  these 
remembrances  I  have  of  her,  without  prejudice  however 
to  those  I  have  of  Dulcinea,  whom  you  wrong  through 
your  remissness^  whipping  yourself,  and  in  disciplining, 
that  flesh  of  yours,,  (may  I  see  it  devoured*  by  wolves!) 
which  had  rather  preserve  itself  for  the  worms,  than  for 
the  relief  of  that  poor  lady."— **  Sir,"'  answered  Sancho, 
**  if  I  must  speak  the  truthr  I  cannot  persuade  myself, 
that  the  lashing  of  my  posteriors  can  have  any  tiling  to  do 
with  disenchanting  the  enchanted ;:  for  it  is  as  if  one  should 
say,  '  If  your  head  achesy  anoint  your  fcneeparis'  Air 
least  I  dare  swear,  that  in  all  the  histories  your  worship' 
has  read,  treating  of  knight-errantry,  yon  never  met  with' 
any  body  disenchanted  by  whipping,     But  be  that  a*fr 
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will,  T  will  lay  it  on,  when  the  humour  takes  roe,  and  time 
gives  roe  conveniency  of  chastising  nf£sel£"— "  God  gran* 
it/9  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  and  heaven  give  yoy 
grace  to  see  the  duty  and  obligation  you  are  under  to  aid 
*ny  lady,  who  is  yours  too,  since  you  are  mine.19 

With  these  discourses  they  went  on  their  way,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  very  place  and  spot,  where  they  had 
been  trampled  upon  by  the  bulls.  Don  Quixote  knew  if 
.¡again,  .and  said  to  Sancho.  "  This  is  the  meadow,  where 
>we  lighted  on  the  gay  shepherdesses  and  gallant  shepherds, 
«rho  intended  to  retire  in  it,  land  imitate,  the  pastoral 
.Arcadia:  a  ¿bought,  as  row  as  ingenious ¿  in  imitation  of 
which,  if  you  approve  it,  I  could  wish,  .O  Sancho,  we 
might  turn  shepherds  &  least  for  the  time  I  must  Uvp 
retired.  I  will  buy  sheep,  and  all  other  materials  uecessary 
for  the  pastoral  employment ;  and  I  -calling  myself  the 
ahepherd  Quixotic,  and  you  the  shepherd  Paozino,  we 
will  range  the  mountains,  the  woods  and  meadows,  sing«- 
iog  here,  and  complaining  there,  drinking  the  liquid 
crystal  of  the  fountains,  of  the  limpid  hrooks,  or  of  the 
mighty  rivers»  TJke  oaks  with  a  plentiful  hand  shall  giv$ 
their  sweetest  fruit;  the  trunks  of  the  hardest  cork-trees 
shall  afford  us  seats ;  the  willows  shall  furoiflb  shade,  and 
the  roses  scent ;  the  spacious  meadow  shall  yield  us  carpets 
of  a  thousand  colour* ;  the  air,  clear  and  pure,  shall  supply 
taeath ;  the  moon  and  stars  afford  light,  in  spite  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night:  singing  sjhall  furbish  pleasure,  and 
complaining  yield  delight;  Apollo  shall  provide  verses, 
and  love  conceits;  with  which  we  shall  make  ourselves 
famous  and  immortal,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  in 
future  ages." — u  Before  God/'  quoth  Sancho,  "  this  kind 
of  hfe  squares  and  corners  with  me  exactly.  Besides, 
no  sooner  will  the  Bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  and  master 
Nicholas,  the  barber,  have  well  seen  it,  but  they  will  have 
a  jxünd  to  follow  and  turn  shepherds  with  us,  and  Gc4 

4c2 
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grant  that  the  pries!  hare  not  an  inclination  to  make  one 
in  the  fold,  he  is.  dK¿o  gay  a  temper,  and  such  a  lover 
of  mirth."  — "  You  have  said  very  well,"  replied  Don 
Quixote;  *'  and  the  Bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  if  he 
enters  himself  into  the  pastoral  society,  as  doubtless  he 
will,  may  call  himself  the  shepherd  Sampsonino,  or  Car- 
rase  on.  Nicholas  the  barber  may  be  called  Niculoso,  as 
old  Boscan  called  himself  Nemoroso.*4  As  for  the  priest, 
1  know  not  what  name  to  bestow  upon  him,  unless  it  be 
some  derivative  from  his  profession,  calling  him  the  shep- 
herd Curiambro.  As  for  the  shepherdesses,  whose  lovers 
we  are  to  be,  we  may  pick  and  choose  their  names,  as  we 
do  pears;  and  since  that  of  my  Lady  quadrates  alike 
with  a  shepherdess  and  a  princess,  I  need  not  trouble  my- 
self about  seeking  another  that  may  suit  her  better.  Yoa, 
Sancho,  may  give  yours  what  name  you  please.** — '*  I  do 
not  intend,"  answered  Sancho,  "  to  give  mine  any  other 
than  Teresona,  which  will  fit  her  fat  shies  well,  and  is 
near  her  own  too,  sinoe  her  name  is  Teresa.  Besides, 
when  I  come  to  celebrate  her  in  vetse,  I  shall  discover  my 
chaste  desires :  for  I  am  not  for  looking  in  other  folk's 
houses  for  better  bread  than  made  of  wheat.  As  for  the 
priest,  it  will  not  be  proper  he  should  have  a  shepherdess, 
that  he  may  set  a  good  example ;  and  if  the  Bachelor 
Sampson  will  have  one,  his  soul  is  at  his  own  disposal." 

"  God  be  my  aid ! **  cried  Don  Quixote,  "  what  a  life 
shall  we  lead,  friend  Sancho !  what  a  world  of  bagpipes 
shall  we  bear  i  what  pipes  of  Zamora !  what  tambourets ! 
what  tabors!  and  what  rebecs !  And,  if  to  all  these  dif- 
ferent musics  be  added  the  albogues,  we  shall  have  almost 
all  the  pastoral  instruments."—-"  What  are  your  albo- 
gues?** demanded  Sancho;  "for  I  never  heard  them 
named,  nor  ever  saw  one  of  them  in  all  my  life." — "  Al- 
bogues,** answered  Don  Quixote,  "  are  certain  plates  of 
brass  like  candlesticks,  which,  being  hollow,  and  struck 
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against  each  other,  give  a  sound,  if  not  very  agreeable, 
or  harmonious,  yet  not  offensive,  and  agreeing  well  enough 
with  the  rusticity  of  the  tabor  and  pipe.  And  this  name 
Albogues  is  Moorish,  as  are  all  those  in  Spanish,  that  begin 
mthal;  as  Almohaza,  Abnorzar,  Alhombra,  Alguacil, 
Aluzema,  Almacén,  Alcancía,  and  the  like,  with  very  few 
more :  and  our  language  has  only  thrfee  Moorish  words 
ending  in  i,  namely  Borceguí,  Zaquizamí,  and  Maravedí: 
Alhelí  and  Alfaqui,  as  well  for  beginning  with  al,  as  end- 
ing in  i,  are  known  to  be  Arabic.  This  I  have  told  you, 
by  the  by,  the  occasion  of  naming  albogues  having  brought 
it  into  my  mind.  One  main  help,  probably,  we  shall 
have  toward  perfecting  this  profession,  is,  that  I,  as  you 
know,  am  somewhat  of  a  poet,  and  the  Bachelor  Samp- 
son Carrasco  an  extremely  good  one.  Of  the  priest  I 
say  nothing :  but  I  will  venture  a  wager,  he  has  the  points 
and  collar  of  a  poet9*,  and  that  master  Nicholas,  the  bar- 
ber, has  them  too,  I  make  no  doubt :  for  most  or  all  of 
that  faculty  are  players  on  the  guitar  and  song-makers. 
I  will  complain  of  absence:  you  shall  extol  yourself  for  a 
constant  lover :  the  shepherd  Carrascon  shall  lament  bis 
being  disdained  ;  and  the  priest  Curiambro  may  say,  or 
sing,  whatever  will  do  him  most  service :  and  so  the  bust* 
ness  will  go  on  as  well  as  heart  can  wish." 

To  which  Sancho  answered :  "  I  am  so  unlucky,  Sir, 
that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  see  the  day  wherein  I  shall 
be  engaged  in  this  employment.  Oh !  what  neat  wooden 
spoons  shall  I  make,  when  I  am  a  shepherd  !  what  crumbs ! 
what  cream!  what  garlands!  what  pastoral  gimcracks! 
which,  though  they  do  not  procure  me  the  reputation  of 
being  wise,  will  not  fail  to  procure  me  that  of  being  in- 
genious. My  daughter  Sanchica  shall  bring  us  our  dinner 
to  the  sheépfold ;  but  have  a  care  of  that ;  she  is  a  very 
sightly  wench,  and  shepherds  there  are  who  are  more  of 
the  knave  than  the  fool;  and  I  would  not  have  my  girl 
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come  for  wool,  and  return  back  shorn :  and  your  lores, 
and  wanton  desires,  are  as  frequent  in  fields  as  in  the 
cities,  and  to  be  found  in  shepherds9  cottages  as  well  as 
in  Jungs*  palaces :  and,  take  away  the  occasion,  and  you 
take  «way  the  sin ;  and,  what  the  eye  views  not,  the 
heart  rues  not :  a  leap  from  behind  a  bush  has  more  force 
than  the  prayer  of  a  good  man." — "  No  more  proverbs, 
good  Sancho,"  cried  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  any  one  of 
those  you  have  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  let  us  know  your 
meaning.  Ibave  often  advised  you  not  to  be  so  prodigal 
of  your,  proverbs,  and  to  keep  a  strict  hand  over  them  t 
but,  it  seems,  it  is  preaching  in  the  desert,  and  the  more 
my  mother  whips  me  the  more  I  rend  and  tear." — "  Me- 
thinks,"  answered  Sancho,  "  your  Worship  makes  good 
the  saying,  the  kettle  called  the  pot  black-face.  You  are 
reproving  me  for  speaking  proverbs,  and  you  string  them 
yourself  by  couples." — "  Look  you,  Sancho,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  "  I  use  mine  to  the  purpose,  and,  when  I 
apeak  them,  they  are  as  fit  as  a  ring  to  the  6nger :  bat 
you  drag  them  in  by  head  and  shopiders.  If  I  remember 
jright,  I  have  already  told  you,  that  proverbs  are  short 
¿entonces  drawn  from  experience,  and  the  speculations 
of  our  ancient  sages ;  and  the  proverb  that  is  not  to  the 
purpose  is  rather  an  absurdity  than  á  sentence.  But 
enough  of  this ;  and,  since  night  approaches,  let  us  retire 
at  little  way  out  of  the  high  road,  where  we  will  pass  thy 
sight, and  God  knows  what  will  be  to-morrow." 

They  retired  :  they  supped  late  and  ill,  much  against 
Sancbo's  inclination,  who  now  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
«difficulties  attending  knight-errantry,  among  woods  and 
mountains ;  though  now  and  then  plenty  shorted  itself  in 
castles  and  bouses,  as  at  Don  Diego  de  Miranda's,  at  the 
wedding  of  the  rich  Camacho,  and  at  Don  Antonio  More* 
'j*o!s:  but  he  considered  it  was  not  possible  it  should 
^always be  day,  nor  always  night;  and  so  he  spent  tbfi 
remainder  of  that  sleeping,  and  his  master  waking. 
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CHAR  LXVIII. 

Of  the  bristled  Adventure  which  bejel  Don  Quixote. 

The  night  was  somewhat  dark,  though  the  moon  was 
in  the  heavens,  but  not  in  a  part,  where  she  could,  be 
seen;  for  sometimes  Svgnora  Diana  takes  a  trip  to  the 
antipodes,  anil  leaves  the  mountains  black,  and  the  values 
in  the  dark.  Don  Quixote  gave  way  to  nature,  taking  hi» 
first  sleep,  without  giving  place  to  a  second;  quite  th« 
reverse  of  Sancho,  who  never  had  a  second,  one  sleep 
lasting  him  from  night  to  morning;  an  evident  sign,  of 
his  good  constitution, .  and.  few  cares.  Those  of  Doa 
Quixote  kept  him  so  awake,  that. he  awakened  Sancho» 
and  said :  "  I  am  amazed,  Sancho,  at  the  insensibility  of 
your  temper ;  you  seem  to  me  to  be  made  of  marble,  or 
brass,  not  susceptible  of  any  emotion  or  sentiment:  I 
wake,  while  you  sleep;  I  weep,  when  you  are  singing  $ 
I  am  fainting  with  hunger,  when  you  are  lazy  and  unwieldy 
with  pure  cramming ;  it  is  the  part  of  good  servants  tor 
share  in  their  masters9  pains,  and  to  be  touched  with  what 
affects  them,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  decency.  Behold 
the  serenity  of  the  night,  and  the  solitude  we  are  in* 
ihviting  usf  as  it  were  to  intermingle  some  watehipg  witfc 
our  sleep.  Get  up,  by  your  life,  and  go  a  little  apart 
from  hence,  and,  with  a  willing  mind  and  a  good  courage, 
give  yourself  three  or  four  hundred  lashes,  upon  account, 
for  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea:  and  this  I  ask  *s  * 
favour;  for  I  will  not  come  to  wrestling  with  yop  again, 
as  I  did  before,  because  I  know  the  weight  of  your  arms* 
After  you  have  laid  them  on,  we  will  pass  the  remainder 
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of  tbc  night  in  singing,  I  my  absence,  and  you  your  con- 
stancy, beginning  from  this  moment  our  pastoral  employ- 
ment, which  we  are  to  follow  in  our  Tillage." — "  Sir,'* 
answered  Sancho,  "  I  am  of  no  religious  order,  to  rise 
out  of  the  midst  of  my  sleep,  and  discipline  myself-, 
neither  do  I  think,  one  can  pa*  from  the  pain  of  whipping 
to  music.  „  Sutler  me  to  sleep,  and  urge  not  this  whipping 
myself,  lest  you  force  me  to  swear  never  to  touch  a  hair 
of  my  coat,  much  less  of  my  flesh." — "  O  hardened  soul !" 
cried  Don  Quixote;  "  O  remorseless  squire!  O  bread 
ill  employed,  and  favours  ill  considered,  those  1  have 
already  bestowed  upon  you,  and  those  I  still  intend  to 
bestow  upon  you!  To  me  you  owe,  that  you  have  been 
a  governor;  and  to  me  you  owe,  that  you  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  an  earl,  or  of  having  some  title  equivalent ; 
and  the  accomplishment  of  these  things  will  be  delayed 
no  longer  than  the  expiration  of  this  year ;  for  post  ttnebras 
spero  lucem" — "  I  know  not  what  that  means,"  replied 
Sancho :  "  I  only  know^that,  while  I  am  asleep,  I  have 
neither  fear,  nor  hope,  neither  trouble,  nor  glory :  and 
blessings  on  him  who  invented  sleep,  the  mantle  that 
covers  all  human  thoughts ;  the  food  that  appeases  hun- 
ger ;  the  drink  that  quenches  thirst ;  the  fire  that  warms 
cold ;  the  cold  that  moderates  heat ;  and,  lastly ,  the  general 
coin  that  purchases  all  things;  the  balance  and  weight 
that  makes  the  shepherd  equal  to  the  king,  and  the  simple 
to  the  wise.  .  One  only  evil,  as  I  have  heard,  sleep  has  in 
it,  tiamely,  that  it  resembles  death ;  for  between  a  roan 
asleep  and  a  man  dead,  there  is  but  little  difference."— 
u  I  never  heard  you,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
"  talk  so  elegantly  as  now ;  whence  I  come  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  you  often  apply,  Not  with  whom  thou 
art  bred,  but  with  whom  thou  art  fed? — "  Dear  master  of 
mine,"  added  Sancho,  "  it  is  not  I  that  am  stringing  of 
proverbs  now  j  /or  they  fall  from  your  Worship's  mouth 
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•falso,  by  Couples,  faster  than  from  me :  only  between  younf 
and  mine  there  is  this  difference,  that  your  Worship9! 
come  at  the  proper  season,  and  mine  out  of  season ;  but» 
in  short,  they  are  all  proverbs." 

They  wece  thus  employed,  when  they  heard  a  kind  of 
deaf  noise,  and  harsh  sound,  spreading  itself  through  all 
those  values.  Don  Quísote  started  up,  arid  laid  his  hand 
to  his  swotd ;  and  Sancho  squatted  down  under  Dapple» 
and  clapped  the  bundle  of  armour  on  one  side  of  him» 
and  the  ass's  pannel  on  the  other,  trembling  no  less  with 
fear,  than  Don  Quixote  with  surprise.  •  The  noise  increased 
by  degrees,  and  came  nearer  to  the  two  tremblers,  one 
at  least  so,  for  the  other's  courage  is  already  sufficiently 
known.  Now  the  business  was,  that  certain  fellows  were 
driving  above  six  hundred  hogs  to  sell  at  a  fair,  and  were 
upon  the  road  with  them  at  that  hour;  and  so  great  was 
the  din  they  made  with  gruntling  and  blowing»  that  they 
deafened  the  ears  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  who  could 
not  presently  guess  the  occasion  of  it,  The  far-spreading 
and  gruntling  herd  came  crowding  on,  and,  without  any 
respect  to  the  authority  of  Don  Quixote,  or  to  that  of 
Sancho,  trampled  over  them  both,  demolishing  Sancho*» 
intrenchment,  and  overthrowing,  not  only  Dou  Quixote» 
but  Rozinante  to  boot.  The  crowding,  the  gruntling,  the 
hurrying  on  of  those  unclean  animal*  put  into  confusion, 
and  overturned,  the  pack-saddle,  the  armour»  Dapple, 
Rozinante,  Sancho,  and  Don  Quixote.  Sancho  got  up 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  desired  his  master  to  lend  him 
his  sword,  saying,  he  would  kill  half  a  doeen  of  those  un- 
mannerly gentlemen  swine,  for  such  by  this  time  he  knew 
them  to  be.  Said  Don  Quixote  to  him :  "  Let  them 
alone,  friend ;  for  this  affront  is  a  punishment  for  my  sin : 
and  it  is  a  just  judgment  of  heaven,  that  wild  dogs  should 
devour,  wasps  sting,  and  hogs  trample  upon,  a  vanquished 
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knight-errant."  — u  It  is  abo,  I  suppose,  a  judgment  of 
heaven/'  answered  Sancho,  "  that  the  squires  of  vart* 
quished  knights-errant  should  be  stung  by  flies,  eaten  up* 
by  lice,  and  besieged  by  hunger.  If  we  squires  were  the 
sons  of  the  knights  we  serve,  or  very  near  of  kin  to  them, 
it  would  be  no  wonder  if  the  punishment  of  their  faults 
should  overtake  us  to  the  fourth  generation:  but  what 
have  the  Panzas  to  do  with  the  Quixotes  ?  Well,  let  us 
compose  ourselves  again,  and  sleep  out  the  little  remainder 
of  the  night,  and  God  will  send  us  a  new  day,  and  we  shall 
have  better  luck." — "  Sleep  you,  Sancho,"  answered  Don 
Quixote ;  "  for  you  were  born  to  sleep  ;  whilst  I  who  was 
born  to  watch,  in  the  space  between  this  and  day,  give  the 
reins  to  my  thoughts,  and  cool  their  heat  in  a  little  madri- 
gal, which,  unknown  to  you,  I  composed  to-night  in  my 
mind."  — "  Methinks,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  the  thought* 
which  give  way  to  the  making  of  couplets,  cannot  be 
many.  Couplet  it  as  much  as  your  Worship  pleases,  and 
I  will  sleep  as  much  as  I  can."  Then  taking  as  much 
ground  as  he  wanted,  he  bundled  himself  up,  and  fell 
Into  a  sound  sleep,  neither  suretiship,  nor  debts,  nor  any 
troubles  disturbing  him.  Don  Quixote,  leaning  against  a 
beech  or  cork- tree  (for  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  does  not 
distinguish  what  tree  it  was),  to  the  mnsic  of  his  own 
sighs  sung  as  follows : 

C  Love,  wherie'er  I  think  of  thee, 
Whose  torments  rend  my  anxious  breast, 
I  fain  would  seek  that  peaceful  rest, 

Which  death  alone  can  give  to  me. 

But  when  I  reach  the  destia'd  spot» 
The  tranquil  port  from  restless  seas* 
t  haste  me  back,  my  mind's  at  ease,, 

lad  sooth'd  the  sorrows  of  my  lot. 
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Thus  life  is  death— yet  (stranger  thing!) 

Thus  dying  leads  to  life  again. 

Oh!  state  unknown  to  other  men» 
Which  life  and  death  at  once  can.  bring  2 

He  accompanied  each  stanza  with  a  multitude  of  sighs, 
and  not  a  few  tears,  like  one  whose  heart  was  pierced 
through  by  the  grief  of  being  vanquished,  and  by  the 
absence  of  Dulcinea.  Now  the  day  appeared,  and  the 
*un  began  to  dart  his  beams  in  Saocho's  eyes.  He  awaked* 
roused,  and  shook  himself,  and  stretched  his  lazy  limbs, 
and  beheld  what  havoc  the  hogs  had  made  in  his  cupboard : 
and  cursed  the  drove,  and  somebody  else  besides. 

Finally,  they  both  set  forward  on  their  journey ;  and, 
toward  the  cfecline  of  the  afternoon,  they  discovered  about 
half  a  score  men  on  horseback,  and  four  or  five  on  foot, 
advancing  toward  them.  Don  Quixote's  heart  Je^ped 
with  surprise,  and  Sancho's  with  fear:  for  the  men  that 
were  coming  up,  carried  spears  and  targets,  and  advanced 
in  very  warlike  array.  Don  Quixote  turned  to  Sancho, 
and  said ;  "  Sancho,  if  I  could  but  make  use  of  my  arms., 
and  my  promise  bad  not  rtied  up  my  hands,  this  machine, 
that  is  coming  towards  us,  J  would  make  no  more  of  than 
I  would  of  so  many  tarts  and  cheesecakes.  But  it  may 
be  something  el$e  than  what  we  fear.19  By  this  time  the 
horsemen  w<ere  come  up :  and  lifting  up  their  lances, 
without  speaking  a  word,  they  surrounded  Don  Quixote, 
and  clapped  their  spears  to  his  back  and  breast,  threaten»- 
ing  to  kill  him.  One  of  those  on  foot,  putting  his  finger 
to  his  mouth,  to  signify  he  should  be  silent,  laid  hold  09 
Jtozinante's  bridle,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  road :  and 
the  others  on  foot,  driving  Sancho  and  Dapple  before 
¿hem,  all  keeping  a  marvellous  silence,  following  the  step? 
pi  him  who  Jed  Don  Quixote,  who  had  a  mind  three  or 
four  times  to  ask,  whither  they  were  carrying  him,  cp 
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what  they  would  have.  But  scarcely  did  he  begin  to 
move  his  lips,  when  tbey  were  ready  to  close  them  with 
the  points  of  their  spears.  And  the  same  befel  Sancho} 
for  no  sooner  did  he  show  an  inclination  to  talk,  than  one 
of  those  on  foot  pricked  him  with  a  goad,  and  did  as  much 
to  Dapple,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  talk  too.  It  grew  night ; 
they  mended  their  pace;  the  fear  of  the  two  prisoners 
increased,  especially,  when  they  heStd  the  fellows  ever 
and  anon  say  to  them :  "  On,  on,  ye  Troglodytes ;  peace, 
ye  barbarous  slaves ;  pay,  ye  Anthropophagi ;  complain 
not,  ye  Scythians;  open  not  your  eyes,  ye  murdering 
Polyphemuses,  ye  butcherly  lions;  and  other  the  like 
names,  with  which  they  tormented  the  ears  of  the  miserable 
pair,  master  and  man.  Sancho  went  along,  saying  to 
himself:  *<We  ortolans?  We  barbers'  slaves?  We  An- 
drew popinjays?  We  citadels?  We  Polly  fcmous's?  I 
do  not  like  these  names  at  all :  this  is  a  bad  wind  for 
winnowing  our  corn ;  the  whole  mischief  comes  upon  us 
together,  like  kicks  to  a  cur ;  and  would  to  God  this  dis- 
tcnturous  adventure  that  threatens  us,  may  end  in  no 
worse !"  Don  Quixote  marched  along,  quite  confounded, 
and  not  being  able  to  conjecture,  by  all  the  conclusions 
lie  could  make,  why  they  called  them  by  those  reproachful 
names ;  from  which  he  could  only  gather,  that  no  good 
was  to  tye  expected,  and  much  harm  to  be  feared.  In 
this  condition,  about  an  hour  after  nightfall,  they  arrived 
at  a  castle,  which  Don  Quixote  presently  knew  to  be  the 
duke's,  where  he  had  so  lately  been.  "  God  be  my  aid  !'* 
said  he,  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  place,  "  what  will  this 
end  in  ?  In  this  house  all  is  courtesy  and  civil  usage : 
but  to  the  vanquished,  good  is  converted  into  bad,  and 
bad  into  worse."  They  entered  into  the  principal  court 
of  the  castle,  and  saw  it  decorated  and  set  out  in  such  a 
manner,  that  their  admiration  increased,  and  their  fear 
¿publed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 
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Of  the  newest  and  strangest  Adventure  of  all  that  befel  Dam 
Quixote  in  the  whole  course  of  this  grand  History. 

The  horsemen  alighted,  and,  together  with  those  on  foot) 

taking  Sancho  and  Don  Quixote  forcibly  in  their  arms, 

carried  them  into  the  court-yard,  round  which  near  aa 

hundred  torches  were  placed  in  sockets,  and  above  five 

hundred  lights  about  the  galleries  of  the  court ;  insomuch 

that,  in  spite  of  the  night,  which  was  somewhat  darkish, 

there  seemed  to  be  no  want  of  the  day.    In  the  middle 

bf  the  court  was  erected  a  tomb,  about  two  yards  from  the 

ground,  and  over  it  a  large  canopy  of  black  velvet ;  round 

which,  upon  its  steps,  were  burning  above  an  hundred 

wax  tapers  in  silver  candlesticks.     On  the  tomb  was  seen 

the  corpse  of  a  damsel  so  beautiful,  that  her  beauty  made 

death  itself  appear  beautiful.     Her  head  lay  upon  a  cushion 

of  gold  brocade,  crowned  with  a  garland  interwoven  with 

odoriferous  flowers  of  divers  kinds  :  her  hands  lying  cross* 

wise  upon  her  breast,   and  between  them  a  branch  of 

never-fading  victorious  palm.     On  one  side  of  the  c&urt 

was  placed  a  theatre,  and  in  two  chairs  were  seated  two 

personages,  whose  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  sceptres  in 

their  hands,  denoted  them  to   be  kings,  either  real  or 

feigned.     On  the  side  of  the  theatre,  to  which  the  ascent 

was  by  steps,  stood  two  other  chairs ;  upon  which  they 

who  brought  in  the  prisoners,  seated  Don  Quixote  and 

Sancho,  all  this  in  profound  silence,  and  by  signs  giving 

them  to  understand  they  must  be  silent  too :  but,  without 

bidding,  they  held  their  peace  ;  for  the  astonishment  they 

were  in  at  what  they  beheld  tied  up  their  tongues.    And 
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now  two  great  persons  ascended  the  theatre  with  a  niu 
merous  attendance,  whom  Don  Quixote  presently  knew 
to  be  the  duke  and  duchess,  whose  guest  he  had  been. 
They  seated  themselves  in  two  very  rich  chairs,  close  by 
those  who  seemed  to  be  kings.  Who  would  not  have 
adaaired  at  all  this,  especially  considering  that  Don 
Quixete  had  now  perceived  that  the  corpse  upon  the 
tomb  was  that  of  the  fair  Altisidora  ?  At  the  duke  and 
dutches*' s  ascending  the  theatre,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
rose  up,  and  made  them  a  profound  reverence,  and  their 
Grandeurs  returned  it  by  bowing  their  heads  a  little.  At 
this  juncture,  an  officer  crossed  the  place,  and  coming  to 
Sancho,  threw  over  him  a  robe  of  black  buckram,  all 
painted  over  with  flames,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  put  on 
bis  head  a  pasteboard  mitre  three  foot  high,  like  those 
used  by  the  penitents  of  the  inquisition ;  bidding  him  in 
|iis  ear  not  to  unsew  his  lips;  if  he  did,  they  would  clap 
a  gag  in  his  mouth,  or  kill  him.  Sancho  viewed  himself 
from  top  to  toe,  and  saw  himself  all  over  in  flames;  but, 
finding  they  did  not  bum  him,  he  cared  not  two  farthings. 
He  took  off  his  mitre,  and  saw  it  all  painted  over  with 
devils :  he  put  it  on  again,  saying  within  himself :  "  Well 
enough  yet,  these  do  not  burn  me,  nor  those  carry  me 
away."  Don  Quixote  also  surveyed  him,  and  though 
fear  suspended  his  senses,  he  could  not  but  smile  to  be* 
bold  Sancho' s  figure. 

And  now,  from  under  the  tomb,  proceeded  a  low  and 
pleasing  sound  of  flutes;  which  not  being  interrupted  by 
any  human  voice,  for  silence  herself  kept  silence  there, 
the  music  sounded  both  soft  and  amorous.  Then  on  a 
sudden,  by  the  cushion  of  the  seemingly  dead  body,  ap- 
peared a  beautiful  youth  in  a  Roman  habit,  who,  in  a 
sweet  and  clear  voice,  to  the  sound  of  a  harp,  which  ho 
played  on  himself,  sung  the  two  following  stanzas ; 
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Whilst  the  high  pow'rs  of  magic  lend  their  aid 

.To  call  thy  spirit  back  to  realms  of  day, 
Thy  §pir't,  Altisidora,  luckless  maid ! 

OF  unrequited  love  the  early  prey  % 
Whilst  dames,  of  this  enchanted  court  the  grace, 

Sit  richly  rob'd  in  silken  weeds  of  woe, 
And  she,  the  so  v' reign  Lady  of  the  place, 

In  humble  vestment  clad,  stands  far  below, 
Will  I  declare  thy  beauty  and  thy  pain, 
With  wilder  notes,  and  in  a  sweeter  strain, 
Than  ever  was  attun'd  by  the  sad  Thracian  swain. 

i 
Nor  deem,  fair  maiden,  that  1  should  forbear, 

E'en  in  the  grasp  bf  death,  my  votive  song  * 
My  cold  and  lifeless  tongue  will  still  declare 

The  charms,  the  graces,  which  to  thee  belong. 
And  when  my  soul,  from  it*  dull  load  releas' d, 

Shall  trace  with  flitting  step  the  Stygian  bound, 
Thee  will  I  sing,  in  words  so  pure,  so  chaste, 

That  Lethe's  self,  rous'd  from  her  sleep  profound, 
Her  drowsy  head,  with  poppies  crown'd,  shall  raise,    ' 
Stop  her  slow  course,  and  listen  to  ray  lays, 
Charm'd  into  living  joy  by  more  than  mortal  praise. 

"  Enough,"  said  one  of  the  supposed  kings,  u  enough, 
divine  enchanter;  for  there  would  be  no  end  of  describing* 
to  us  the  death  and  graces  of  the  peerless  Altisidora,  not 
dead,  as  the  ignorant  world  supposes,  but  alive  in  the 
mouth  of  fame,  and  in  the  penance  Sancho  Panza  here 
present  must  pass  through,  to  restore  her  to  the  lost  light : 
and  therefore,  O  Rhadamanthus,  who  with  me  judgest 
in  the  dark  caverns  of  Pluto,  since  thou  knowest  all  that* 
is  decreed  by  the  inscrutable  destinies,  about  bringing 
this  damsel  to  herself,  speak  and  declare  it  instantly,  that 
the  happiness  we  expect  from  her  revival  may  not  be 
delayed."  Scarcely  had  Minos,  judge,  and  companion 
*f  Rhadamanthus,  said  this,  when  Rhadamairthus,  rising 
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up,  said:  "Ho,  ye  officers  of  this  household,  high  and 
low,  great  and  small,  run  one  after  another,  and  seal 
Sancho's  face  with  four- and -twenty  twitches,  and  his  am» 
and  sides  with  twelve  pinches,  and  six  pricks  of  a  pin ; 
for  in  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  consiste  the  re- 
storation of  Altisidora."  Which  Sancho  Panza  hearing, 
he  broke  silence,  and  said :  "  I  vow  to  God,  I  will  no 
more  let  my  face  be  sealed,  nor  my  flesh  be  handled,  than 
I  will  turn  Turk :  body  of  me !  what  has  handling  my 
countenance  to  do  with  the  resurrection  of  this  damsel  ? 
The  old  woman  has  had  a  taste,  and  now  her  mouth  waters. 
Dulcinea  is  enchanted,  and  I  must  be  whipped  to  dis- 
enchant her ;  and  now  Altisidora  dies,  of  some  distemper 
it  pleases  God  to  send  her,  and  she  must  be  brought 
to  life  again,  by  giving  me  four-and-twenty  twitches, 
and'  making  a  sieve  of  my  body  by  pinking  it  with 
pins,  and  pinching  my  arms  black  and  blue.  Put 
these  jests  upon  a  brother-in-law :  I  am  an  old  dog, 
and  tus,  tus,  will  not  do  with  me."  —  "Thou  shalt 
die,  then,"  cried  Rhadamanthus,  in  a  loud  voice: 
"  relent,  thou  tiger ;  humble  thyself,  thou  proud  Nim- 
rod  ;  suffer  and  be  silent,  since  no  impossibilities  are  re- 
quired of  thee ;  and  set  not  thyself  to  examine' the  diffi- 
culties of  this  business :  twitched  thou  shalt  be,  pricked 
thou  shalt  see  thyself,  and  pinched  shalt  thou  groan.  .  Ho, 
I  say,  officers,  execute  my  command ;  if  not,  upon  the 
faith  of  an  honest  man,  you  shall  see  what  you  were 
born  to." 

Now  there  appeared,  coming  in  procession  along  the 
court,  six  duennas,  four  of  them  with  spectacles,  and  all 
of  them  with  their  right  hands  lifted  up,  and  four  fingers 
breadth  of  their  wrists  naked,  to  make  their  hands  seem 
the  longer,  as  is  now  the  fashion.  Scarcely  had  Sancho 
bid  bis  eyes  on  them,  when  bellowing  like  a  bull,  he  said: 
"  I  might,  perhaps,  let  all  the  world,  beside  handle  me; 
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but  to  consent  that  duennas  touch  me  by  no  means :  let 
them  cat-claw  my  face,  as  my  master  was  served  in  this 
very  castle ;  let  them  pierce  my  body  through  and  through 
with  the  points  of  the  sharpest  daggers ;  let  them  tear  off 
my  flesh  with  red-hot  pincers ;  and  I  will  endure  it  pati- 
ently, to  serve  these  noble  persons:  but  to  let  duennas 
touch  me,  I  will  never  consent,  though  the  devil  should 
carry  me  away."  Don  Quixote  also  broke  silence,  say- 
ing to  Sancho :  "Be  patient,  son ;  oblige  these  noble 
persons,  and  give  many  thanks  to  heaven,  for  having  in- 
fused such  virtue  into  your  person,  that  by  its  martyrdom, 
you  disenchant  the  enchanted,  and  raise  the  dead."  By 
this  time  the  duennas  were  got  about  Sancho ;  and  he, 
being  mollified  and  persuaded,  and  seating  himself  well  in 
his  chair,  held  out  his  face  and  beard  to  the  first,  who 
gave  him  a  twitch  well  sealed,  and  then  made  him  a  pro- 
found reverence.  "  Less  complaisance,  less  daubing, 
Mistress  Duenna,"  quoth  Sancho;  "for,  before  God, 
your  fingers  smell  of  vinegar."  In  short,  all  the  duennas 
sealed  him,  and  several  others  of  the  house  pinched  him : 
but  what  he  could  not  bear,  was  the  pricking  of  the  pins ; 
and  so  up  he  started  from  his  seat,  quite  out  of  all  pa-  „ 
tience,  and  catching  hold  of  a  lighted  torch  that  was  near 
him,  he  laid  about  him  with  it,  putting  the  <luennas,  and 
all  his  executioners  to  Bight,  and  saying:  "  A  vaunt,  ye 
infernal  ministers  ;  for  I  am  not  made  of  brass,  to  be  in- 
sensible of  such  extraordinary  torments.". 

Upon  this  Altisidora,  who  could  not  but  be  tired  with 
lying  so  long  upon  her  back,  turned  herself  on  one  side : 
which  the  by-standers  perceiving,  almost  all  of  them  with 
one  voice,  cried:  "  Altisidora  is  alive,  Altisidora  lives!99 
Then  Rbadamanthus  bid  Sancho  lay  aside  his  wrath,  since 
they  bad  already  attained  the  desired  end.  Don  Quixote 
no  sooner  saw  Altisidora  stir,  than  he  went  and  kneeled 
down  before  Sancho,  and  said :  "  Now  is  the  time,  dear 
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son  of  nay  bowels,  rather  than  my  squire,  to  give  yourself 
some  of  those  lashes  you  stand  engaged  for,  in  order  to 
the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea.  This,  I  say,  is  the  time, 
now  that  your  virtue  is  seasoned,  and  of  efficacy  to  ope- 
rate the  good  expected  from  you."  To  which  Sancho 
answered  :  "  This  seems  to  meto  be  reel  upon  reel,  and 
not  honey  upon  fritters :  a  good  jest  indeed,  that  twitches 
pinches,  and  pin-prickings,  must  be  followed  by  ksbes : 
but  take  a  great  stone  once  for  all,  and  tie  it  about  my 
neck,  and  toss  me  into  a  well :  it  will  not  grieve  me  much, 
if,  for  the  cure  of  other  folk's  ailments,  I  must  still  be  the 
wedding-heifer :  let  them  not  meddle  with  me ;  else,  by 
the  living  God,  all  shall  out." 

And  now  Altisidora  bad  seated  herself  upright  on  the 
tomb,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  waks  struck  up,  accom- 
panied by  flutes,  and  the  voices  of  all,  crying  aloud: 
"  Live  Altisidora,  Altisidora  live !''  The  duke  and  duch- 
ess, and  the  kings,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  rose  up, 
and  all  in  a  body  with  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  went  to 
receive  Altisidora,  and  help  her  down  from  the  tomh: 
who,  counterfeiting  a  person  fainting,  inclined  her  head 
to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  to  the  kings,  and  looking 
askew  at  Don  Quixote,  said:  "  God  forgive  you,  unre- 
lenting knight,  through  whose  cruelty  I  have  been  in  the 
other  world,  to  my  thinking,  above  a  thousand  years: 
and  thee  I  thank,  O  most  compassionate  squire  of  all  the 
globe  contains,  for  the  life  I  enjoy.  From  this  day,  friend 
Sancho,  six  of  my  smocks  are  at  your  service,  to  be  made 
into  so  many  shirts  for  yourself ;  and,  if  they  are  not  all 
whole,  at  least  they  are  all  clean."  Sancho,  with  his  mi- 
tre in  his  hand,  and  his  knee  on  the  ground,  kissed  her 
hand.  The  duke  ordered  it  to  be  taken  from  him,  and 
his  cap  to  be  returned  him,  and  his  own  garment  instead 
of  the  flaming  robe.  Sancho  begged  the  duke  to  let  him 
keep  the  mitre  and  frock,  having  a  mind  to  carry  them  to 
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his  won  country,  in  token  and  memory  of  thi»  unheard 
of  adventure.  The  duchess  replied,  he  should  have  the», 
for  he  knew  how  much  she  was  his  friend.  Then  the  duke 
ordered  the  court  to  be  cleared,  and  every  body  to  retiré 
to  their  own  apartment,  and  that  Don  Quixote  and  Son* 
cho  should  be  conducted  to  their  old  lodgings. 


CHAP.  LXX. 


Which  follows  the  Sixty-ninth,  and  treats  qf  Matters  in- 
dispensably Necessary  to  the  perspicuity,  of  this  History. 

Sancho  slept  that  night  on  a  truckle-bed,  in  the  same 
chamber  with  Don  Quixote ;  a  thing  he  would  have  ex- 
cused if  he  could ;  far  he  well  knew  his  master  would  dis- 
turb his  sleep  with  questions  and  answers,  and  he  was  not 
much  disposed  to  talk  ;  the  smart  of  his  post  sufferings  be- 
ing still  present  to  him,  and  an  obstruction  to  the  free  use 
of  his  tongue ;  and  he  would  have  liked  better  to  have  lain 
in  a  hovel  alone,  than  in  that  rich  apartment  in  company. 
His  fear  proved  so  well  founded,  and  his  suspicion  so  just, 
that  scarcely  was  his  master  got  into  bed,  when  he  said : 
"  What  think  you,  Sancho,  of  this  night's  adventure  ? 
Great  and  mighty  is  the  force  of  rejected  love,  as  your 
own  eyes  can  testify,  which  saw  Altisidor?.  dead,  by  no 
other  darts,  no  other  stford,  nor  any  other  warlike  instru- 
ment, .nor  by  deadly  poison,  but  merely  by  the  conside- 
ration of  the  rigour  and  disdain  with  which  I  always  treat- 
ed her." — "  She  might  have  died  in  a  good  hour,  as  much 
as  she  pleased,  and  how  she  pleased,9'  answered  Sancho; 
4E  2 
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"  and  she  might  have  left  me  in  my  own  house,  since  I 
neither  made  her  in  love,  nor  ever  disdained  her  in  my 
life..  I  know  not,  nor  can  1  imagine  how  it  can  be,  that 
the  recovery  of  Altisidora,  a  damsel  more  whimsical  than 
discreet,  should  have  any  thing  to  do  (as  I  have  already 
said)  with  the  torturing  of  Sancho  Panza.  Now  indeed  I 
plainly  and  distinctly  perceive,  there  are  enchanters  and 
enchantments  in  the  world,  from  which  good  Lord  deliver 
me,  since  I  know  not  how  to  deliver  myself.  But  for  the 
present,  I  beseech  your  worship  to  let  me  sleep,  and  ask 
me  no  more  questions,  unless  you  have  a  mind  I  should 
throw  myself  out  of  the  window." — "  Sleep,  friend  San- 
cho," answered  Don  Quixote,  "  if  the  pin-prickings, 
pinchings,  and  twitcbings  you  have  received,  will  give 
you  leave.** — "  No  smart,"  replied  Sancho,  "  came  up 
to  the  affront  of  the  twitches,  and  for  no  other  reason,  but 
because  they  were  given  by  duennas,  confound  them! 
and  once  more  I  beseech  your  worship  to  let  me  sleep ; 
for  sleep  is  the  relief  of  those,  who  are  uneasy  awake." — 
€€  Be  it  so,**  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and  God  be  with 
you.** 

They  both  fell  asleep,  and  in  this  interval  Cid  Hamet, 
author  of  this  grand  history,  had  a  mind  to  write,  and 
give  an  account,  of  what  moved  the  duke  and  duchess  to 
raise  the  edifice  of  the  aforementioned  contrivance,  and 
says,  that  the  Batchelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  not  forgetting 
how,  when  Knight  of  the  Looking-glasses,  he  was  van- 
quished and  overthrown  by  Don  Quixote,  which  defeat 
and  overthrow  baffled  and  put  a  stop  to  all  his  designs^ 
had  a  mind  to  try  his  hand  again,  hoping  for  better  suc- 
cess than  the  past.  And  so,  informing  himself  by  the 
page,  who  brought  the  letter  and  presents  to  Teresa 
Panza,  Sancbo's  wife,  where  Don  Quixote  was,  he  pro* 
cured  fresh  armour, 'and  a  horse,  and  painted  a  white 
moon  op  bis  shield,  carrying  the  whole  magazine  upan 
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a  he-mule,  and  conducted  by  a  peasant,  not  Thomas 
Cecial,  his  former  squire,  lest  Sancho  Panza  or  Don 
Quixote  should  know  him.  He  arrived  at  the  duke's  cas- 
tle, who  informed  him  what  way  and  route  Don  Quixote 
had  taken,  to  be  present  at  the  tournaments  of  Saragossa. 
He  also  related  to  him  the  jests  that  had  been  put  upon 
him,  with  the  contrivance  for  the  disenchantment  of  Dul- 
cinea, at  the  expense  of  Sancho's  posteriors.  In  short,  he 
gave  him  an  account  how  Sancho  had  imposed  upon  hi» 
master,  making  him  believe  that  Dulcinea  was  enchanted 
and  transformed  into  a  country  wench ;  and  how  the  duch- 
ess his  wife  had  persuaded  Sancho,  that  he  himself  waa 
deceived,  and  that  Dulcinea  was  really  enchanted.  At 
which  the  Bachelor  laughed,  and  wondered  not  a  little, 
considering  as  well  the  acuteness  and  simplicity  of  San- 
cho, as  the  extreme  madness  of  Don  Quixote.  The  duke 
desired  if  he  found  hiria,  and  overcame  him,  or  not,  to  re- 
turn that  way,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  event  The 
Bachelor  promised  he  would :  he  departed  in  search  of 
him ;  and  not  finding  him  at  Saragossa,  he  went  forward, 
and  there  befel  him  what  you  have  already  heard.  He 
came  back  to  the  duke's  castle,  and  recounted  the  whole 
to  him,  with  the  conditions  of  the  combat,  and  that  Don 
Quixote  was  now  actually  returning  to  perform  his  word, 
like  a  true  knight-errant,  and  retire  home  to  his  village 
for  a  twelvemonth,  in  which  time  perhaps,  said  the  Ba- 
chelor, he  may  be  cured  of  his  madness;  This,  be  said, 
was  the  motive  of  these  disguises,  it  being  a  great  pity, 
that  a  gentleman  of  so  good  an  understanding  as  Don 
Quixote  should  be  mad.  Then  he  took  leave  of  the  duke, 
and  returned  home,  expecting  there  Don  Quixote,  who 
was  coming  after  him. 

Hence  the  duke  took  occasion  to  play  him  this  trick,  so 
great  was  the  pleasure  he  took  in  every  thing  relating  to 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho :  and  sending  a  great  many  of 
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his  servants,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  to  beset  all  the 
roads  about  the  castle,  every  way  by  which  Don  Quixote 
might  pos^biy  return,  he  ordered  them  if  they  met  with 
htm,  to  bring  him,  with  or  without  his  good  will,  to  the 
castle.  They  met  with  him,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to  the 
duke,  whoy  having  already  given  orders  for  what  was  to 
be  done,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  commanded 
the  torches,  and  other  illuminations  to  be  lighted  up  in 
the  court-yard,  and  Altisidora  to  be  placed  upon  the 
tomb,  with  all  the  preparations  before  related  ;  the  whole 
represented  sp  to  the  life,  that  there  was  but  little  differ- 
rence  between  that  and  truth.  And  Cid  Hamet  says  be- 
sides, that  to  his  thinking,  the  mockers  were  as  mad  as 
the  mocked  ;  and  that  the  duke  and  duchess  were  within 
two  fingers  breadth  of  appearing  to  be  mad  themselves, 
since  they  took  so  much  pains  to  make  a  jest  of  two  fools  > 
one  of  whom  was  sleeping  at  full  swing,  and  the  other 
waking  with  his  disjointed  thoughts ;  in  which  state  the 
day  found  them,  and  the  desire  to  get  up;  for  Don  Quix- 
ote, whether  conquered,  or  conqueror,  never  took  pleat- 
sure  in  the  downy  bed  of  sloth. 

Altisidora,  who,  in  Don  Quixote's  opinion,  was  jttst  re-» 
turned  from  death  to  life,  carrying  on  the  humour  of  the 
duke  and  duchess,  crowned  with  the  same  garland  she 
wore  on  the  tomb,  and  clad  in  a  robe  of  white  taffeta, 
flowered  with  gold,  and  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  leaning 
on  a  black  staff  of  polished  ebony,  entered  the  chamber 
of  Don  Quixote,  who  was  so  amazed  and  confounded  at 
the  sight  of  her,  that  he  shrunk  down,  and  coveted  him- 
self almost  over  head  and  ears  with  the  sheets  and  quilts, 
his  tongue  mute,  and  with  no  inclination  to  show  her  any 
kind  of  civility.  Altisidora  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  his 
bed's  head,  and  after  fetching  a  profound  sigh,  with  a 
tender  and  enfeebled  .voice,  she  said  :  "  When  women  of 
distinction,-  and  reserved  maidens,  trample  upon  honour, 
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and  give  a  loose  to  the  tongue,  breaking  through  every 
inconveniency,  and  giving  public  notice  of  the  secrets  of 
their  hearts,  they  must  sure  be  reduced  to  a  great  strait. 
I,  Signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  am  one  of  these 
distressed,  vanquished,  and  enamoured ;  but,  for  all  that, 
patient,  long-suffering,    and  modest,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  my  soul  burst  through  my  silence,  and  I  lost  my  life. 
It  is  now  two  days  since,  by  reflection  on  your  rigour,  ob 
flinty  knight,  and  harder  than  any  marble  to  my  com- 
plaints, I  have  been  dead,  or  at  least  judged  to  be  so  by 
those  that  saw  me ;  and  were  it  not  that  love  taking  pity 
on  me,  placed  my  recovery  in  the  sufferings  of  this  good 
squire,   there  had  I  remained   in  the  other  world." — 
4<  Love,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  might  as  well  have  placed  it 
in  those  of  my  ass,  and  I  should  have  taken  it  as  kindly. 
But,  pray  tell  me,  Signora,  so  may  heaven  provide  you 
with  a  more  tender-hearted  lover  than  my  master,  what  is- 
it  you  saw  in  the  other  world  ?   What  is  there  in  hell  ? 
For  whoever  dies  in  despair  must  perforce  take  up  his  rest 
in  that  place."—"  In  truth,"  said  Altisidora,  "  I  did  not 
die  quite,  since  I  went  not  to  hell :  for  had  I  once  set  foot 
in  it,  I  could  not  have  got  out  Again,  though  I  had  never 
so  great  a  desire.    The  truth  is,  I  came  to  the  gate,  where 
about  a  dozen  devils  were  playing  at  tennis,   in  their 
waistcoats  and   drawers,    their   shirt-collars  ornamented 
with   Flanders  lace,  and  ruffles  of  the  same,  with  four 
inches  of  their  wrists  bare,  to  make  their  hands  seem  the 
longer,'6  in  which  they  had  rackets  of  fire.     But  what  I 
wondered  most  at,  was,  that  instead  of  tennis-balls,  they 
made   use  of  books,   seemingly   stuffed   with  wind  and 
flocks ;  a  thing  marvellous  and  new ;  but  this  I  did  not  so» 
much  wonder  at,  as  to  see,  that  whereas  it  is  natural  for 
winning  gamesters  to  rejoice,  and  losers  to  be  sorry,  among 
the  gamesters  of  that  place,  all  grumbled,  all  were  upon- 
the  fret,  and  all  cursed  one  another." — "  That  is  not  at 
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all  strange/9  anwered  Sancho :  "  for  devils,  play  or  not 
play,  win  or  not  win,  can  never  be  contented" — "  That 
is  true,"  said  Altisidora:  "  but  there  is  another  thing  I 
wonder  at ;  I  mean,   I  wondered  at  it  then ;  which  was, 
that,  at  the  first  toss,  the  ball  was  demolished,  and  could 
not  serve  a  second  time  ;  and  so  they  whipped  them  away, 
new  and  old,  that  it  was  marvellous  to  behold ;  and  to  one 
of  them,  flaming  new,  and  neatly  bound,  they  gave  such 
a  smart  stroke,  that  they  made  its  guts  fly  out,  and  scat- 
tered its  leaves  all  about ;  and  one  devil  said  to  another: 
'  See  what  book  that  is;9  and  the  other  devil  answered: 
4  It  is  The  Second  Part  of  the  History  of  Don  Quixote 
j  de  la  Mancha,  not  composed  by  Cid  Hamet,  its  first  au- 
thor, but  by  an  Arragonese,  who  calls  himself  a  native  of 
Tordesillas.9— -'  Away  with  it,'  cried  the  other  devil,  *  and 
down  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  infernal  abyss,  that  my 
eyes  may  never  see  it  more.9 — *  Is  it  so  bad  V  answered 
the  other.     *  So  bad,9  replied  the  first,  '  that  had  I  myself 
undertaken  to  make  it  worse,  it  had  been  past  my  skill.9 
They  went  on  with  their  play,  tossing  other  books  up  and 
down;  and  I,  for  having  heard  Don  Quixote  named, 
$  whom  I  so  passionately  love,  endeavoured  to  retain  this 
vision  in  my  memory.99 — "  A  vision,  doubtless,  it  must 
be,99  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  there  is  no  other  I  in  the 
world,  and  this  history  is  tossed  about  from  hand  to  hand, 
but  stays  in  none ;.  for  every  body  has  a  kick  at  it.     It 
gives  me  no  concern  to  hear,  that  I  wander,  like  a  phan- 
tom, about  the  shades  of  the  abyss,  or  about  the  light  of 
this  earth,  because  I  am  not  the  person  this  history  treats 
of.    If  it  be  good,  faithful,  and  true,  it  will  survive  for 
ages ;  but,  if  it  be  bad,  from  its  birth  to  its  grave  the  pas- 
sage will  be  but  short.99 

Altisidora  was  going  on  with  her  complainings  of  Don 
Quixote,  when  Don  Quixote  said  to  her :  "  I  have  often 
told  you,  Madam,  that  1  am  very  sorry  you  have  placed 
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your  affections  on  me,  since  from  mine  you  must  expect 
no  other  return  but  thanks.  I  was  born  to  be  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso's,  and  to  her  the  fates,  if  there  be  any,  haVfe 
devoted  me ;  and  to  think  that  any  other  beauty  shall 
occupy  the  place  she  possesses  in  my  soul,  is  to  think 
what  is  impossible.  This  may  suffice  to  disabuse  you,  and 
prevail  with  you  to  retreat  within  the  bounds  of  your  own 
modesty,  since  no  creature  is  tied  to  the  performance  of 
impossibilities."  Which  Altisidora  hearing,  she  assumed 
an  air  of  anger  ?nd  fury,  and  said  :  "  God's  my  life !  Don 
poor-jack97,  soul  of  a  mortar,  stone  of  a  date,  and  more 
obdurate  and  obstinate  than  a  courted  clown,  if  I  come 
at  you,  I  will  tear  your  very  eyes  out.  Think  you,  Don 
vanquished,  and  Don  cudgelled,  that  I  died  for  you  i 
All  that  you  have  seen  this  night  has  been  but  a  fiction ; 
for  I  am  nota  woman  to  let  the  black  of  my  nail  ake  for 
such  camels,  much  less  to  die  for  them." — "  That  I  verily 
believe,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  for  the  business  of  dying  for 
love  is  a  jest :  folks  may  talk  of  it ;  but,  for  doing  it, 
believe  it  Judas  " 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  discourse,  there  en* 
tered  the  musician,  singer,  and  poet,  who  had  sung  the 
two  fbrementioned  stanzas :  who,  making  a  profound  re- 
verence to  Don  Quixote,  said  :  "  Be  pleased,  Sir  Knight, 
to  reckon  and  look  upon  me  in  the  number  of  your  most 
humble  servants  ;  for  I  have  been  most  affectionately  só  this 
great  while,  as  well  on  account  of  your  fame,  as  of  yout 
exploits."  Don  Quixote  answered ;  "  Pray,  sir,  tell  me 
who  you  are,  that  my  civility  may  correspond  with  your 
merits."  The  young  man  answered,  that  he  was  the 
musician  and  panegyrist  of  the  foregoing  night.  "  In- 
deed," replied  Don  Quixote,  "  you  have  an  excellent 
voice :  but  what  you  sung  did  not  seem  to  me  much  to 
the  purpose  ;  for  what  have  the  stanzas  of  Garcilasso  to 
do  with  the  death  of  this  gentlewoman  ?"— "  Wonder  not 
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at  that,  sir,9'  answered  the  musician ;  "  fear,  among  the 
upstart  poets  of  our  age,  it  is  the  fashion  fox  every  one  to 
write  as  he  pleases,  and  to  steal  from  whom  he  pleases,  be 
it  to  the  purpose  or  not ;  and,  in  these  times,  there  is  no 
silly  thing  sung  or  written,  but  is  ascribed  to  poeticsl 
license." 

Don  Quixote  would  have  replied :  but  the  duke  aw} 
duchess  coining  to  visit  him,  prevented  him :  and  between 
them  there  passed  a  long  and  delicious  conversation,  in 
which  Sancho  said  so  many  pleasant  and  waggish  things, 
that  their  Grandeurs  admired  afresh,  as  well  at  his  sim- 
plicity, as  bis  acutenes?.  Pon  Quixote  beseeched  them 
to  grant  him  leave  tq  depart  that  very  day,  for  it  was  more 
becoming  such  vanquished  knights  as  be  to  dwell  in  a 
hogsty,  than  a  royal  palace.  They  readily  granted  his 
v  request,  and  the  duchess  asked  him,  whether  Altisidora 
remained  in  his  good  graces*  He  answered :  "  Your 
Ladyship  must  know,  dear  Madam >  tfct  the  whole  of  this 
damsel's  distemper  proceeds  from  icjlenesp,  the  remedy 
whereof  consists  in  some  honest  and  constant  employment. 
And  she  has  told  me  here,  that  lace  is  much  worn  in  hell, 
and  since  she  must  needs  know;  how  to  make  it,  let  her 
stick  to  that ;  for,  while  her  fingers  are  employed  in  mana* 
ging  the  bobbins,  the  image  or  images  of  what  she  loves 
will  not  be  roving  so  much  in  her  imagination.  This  is 
the  truth,  this  is  my  opinion,  audi  this  my  advice.91 — 
"  And  mine  too,"  added  Sancho;  "  for  I  never  in  my 
life  saw  a  maker  of  lace  that  died  for  love;  for  your 
damsels  that  are  busied,  have  their  thoughts  more  intent 
upon  performing  their  tasks,  than  upon  their  loves.  I 
know  it  by  myself ;  for  while  I  am  digging,  I  never  think 
of  my  deary,  I  mean  my  Teres*  Panza,  whom  I  love 
fetter  than  my.  very  eyelids."  —  u  You  say  very  well, 
Sancho,"  added  the  <Jucbess,  "  and  I  will  take  $are, 
thqt  my  Altisidora  «hall  henceforward  be  employed  in 
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needle-work,  at  which  she  is  very  expert"— •"  There  is 
iio  need,  madam,"  answered  Altistdora,  "  of  this  remedy , 
since  the  consideration  of  the  cruel  treatment  I  have 
received  from  this  ruffian  and  monster,  will  blot  him  out 
of  my  memory,  without  any  other  expedient ;  and,  with 
ydtir  grandeur's  leave,  I  will  withdraw,  that  I  may  not 
have  before  my  eyes,  I  will  not  say  his  sorrowful  figure, 
but  his  abominable  and  hideous  aspect." — "  I  wish,"  cried 
the  duke,  "  this  may  not  prove  like  the  saying,  a  lover 
railing  is  not  far  from  forgiving."  Altisidora,  making 
show  of  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief, 
ahd  then  making  a  low  courtesy  to  her  lord  and  lady, 
Went  out  of  the  room.  "  Poor  damsel !"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  I  forebode  thee  ill  luck,  since  thou  hast  to  do  with  a 
heart  of  matweed,  and  a  soul  of  oak ;  for,  in  faith,  if  thou 
hadst  had  to  do  with  me,  another  guise  cock  would  have 
¿towed."  The  conversation  was  at  ait  end  :  Don  Quixote 
dressed  himself,  dined  with  the  duke  and  duchess,  and 
¿epárted'that  afternoon. 


CHAP.  LXXI. 

Of  what  befel  Don  Quixote  with  hü  Squire  Sancho,  in  the 
way  to  his  Village. 

The  vanquished  and  forlorn  Don  Quixote  travelled 
along*  exceedingly  pensive  on  the  one  hand,  and  very 
joyful  oh  the  other.  His  defeat  caused  his  sadness,  and 
his  joy  was  occasioned  by  considering,  that  the  disenchant- 
ment of  Dulcinea  was  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  virtue 
inherent  hi  Sancho,  of  Which  he  had  just  given  a  manifest 
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proof  in  the  resurrection  of  Altisidora ;  though  he  could 
not  readily  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  the  enamoured 
damsel  was  really  dead.  Sancho  went  on,  not  at  all  pleased 
to  find  that  Altisidora  had  not  been  as  good  as  her  word, 
in  giving  him  the  smocks :  and,  revolving  it  in  his  mind, 
he  said  to  bis  master  :  "  In  truth,  sir,  I  am  the  most  un- 
fortunate physician  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  world ; 
in  which  there  are  doctors  who  kill  the  patient  they  have 
under  cure,  and  yet  are  paid  for  their  pains,  which  is  no 
more  than  signing  a  little  scroll  of  certain  medicines, 
which  the  apothecary,  not  the  doctor,  makes  up :  while 
poor  I,  though  another's  cure  cost  me  drops  of  blood, 
twitches,  pinchings,  pin-prickings,  and  lashes,  get  not  a 
doit.  But,  I  vow  to  God,  if  ever  any  sick  body  falls  into- 
my  hands  again,  they  shall  grease  them  well  before  I  per- 
form (he  cure ;  for,  the  abbot  must  eat,  that  sings  for  bis 
meat ;  and  I  cannot  believe  heaven  has  endued  me  with 
the  virtue  I  have,  that  I  should  communicate  it  to  others 
for  nothing."  —  "  You  are  in  the  right,  friend  Sancho," 
answered  Don  Quixote  ;  "  and  Altisidora  has  done  very 
ill  by  you,  not  to  give  you  the  promised  smocks ;  though 
the  virtue  you  have  was  given  you  gratis,  and  without  any 
studying  on  your  part,  more  than  studying  how  to  receive 
a  little  pain  in  your  person.  For  myself,  I  can  say,  if  you 
had  a  mind  to  be  paid  for  disenchanting  Dulcinea,  I  would 
have  made  it  good  to  you  ere*  now  t  but  I  do  not  know, 
whether  payment  will  agree  with  the  conditions  of  the 
cure,  and  I  would  by  no  means  have  the  reward  hinder 
the  operation  of  the  medicine.  But,  for  all  that,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  risk  in  making  a  small  trial.  Consider, 
Sancho,  what  you  would  demand,  and  set  «bout  the  whip- 
ping straight,  and  pay  yourself  in  ready  money,  since 
you  have  cash  of  mine  in  your  bands." 

At  these  offers  Sancho  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  a  span 
wider,  and  in  his  heart  consented  to  whip  himself  heartily* 
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and  he  said  to  his  master:  "  Well  then,  sir,  I  will  now 
dispose  myself  to  give  your  worship  satisfaction,  since  I 
shall  get  something  by  it ;  for,  I  confess,  the  love  I  have 
for  my  wife  and  children  makes  me  seem  a  little  self- 
interested.     Tell  me,  sir,   how  much  will  yotir  worship 
give  for  each  lash  ?"  —  "Were  I  to  pay  you,  Sancho,** 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
and  quality  of  the  cure,  the  treasure  of  Venice,  and  the 
mines  of  Potosí,  would  be  too  small  a  recompense.     But 
see  how  much  cash  you  have  of  mine,  and  set  your  own 
price  upon  each  lash." — "  The  lashes,"  answered  Sancho, 
"  are  three  thousand,  three  hundred,  and  odd :  of  these 
I  have  already  given  myself  five ;  the  Test  remain ;  let  the 
five  pass  for  the  odd  ones,  and  let  us  come  to  the  three 
thousand,  three  hundred  ;  which,  at  a  quarter  of  a  real 
apiece,  and  I  will  not  take  less,  though  all  the  world  should 
command  me  to  do  it,  amount  to  three  thousand  three 
hundred    quarter-reals;    which   make   one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  half-reals ;  which  make  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five  reals.     These  I  will  deduct  from  what  I 
have  of  your  Worship's  in  my  hands,  and  shall  return  to 
my  house  rich  and  contented,  though  well  whipped  :  for, 
they  do  not  take  trouts — I  say  no  more." — "  Oh  blessed 
Sancho !   Oh  amiable  Sancho !"    replied   Don  Quixote ; 
u  how  much  shall  Dulcinea  and  I  be  bound  to  serve  you  - 
all  the  days  of  life  heaven  shall  be  pleased  to  grant  us? 
If  she  recovers  her  lost  state,  as  is  it  impossible  but  she 
must,  her  mishap  will  prove  her  good  fortune,  and  my 
defeat  a  most  happy  triumph  :  and  when,  Sancho,  do  you 
propose  to  begin  the  discipline?     I  will  add  an  hundred  - 
reals  over  and  above,  for  dispatch." — "  When  ?"  replied 
Sancho;  "  even  this  vefy  night  without  fail:  take  you 
care,  sir,  that  we  may  be  in  open  field,  and  I  will  take 
care  to  lay  my  flesh  open." 
At  length  came  the  night,  expected  by  Don  Quizóte 
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with  the  greatest  anxiety  in  the  world,  the  wheels  of  Apol- 
lo's chariot  seeming  to  him  to  be  broken,  and  the  day  to 
he  prolonged  beyond  its  usual  length :  even  as  it  happens 
to  lovers,  who,  in  the  account  of  their  impatience,  think 
the  hour  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires  will  never 
come. 

Finally,  they  got  among  some  pleasant  tree?  a  little  way 
out  of  the  high  road,  where,  leaving  the  saddle  and  pan* 
nel  of  Rozinante  and  Dapple  vacant,  they  laid  themselves 
along  on  the  green  grass,  and  supped  out  of  Sancho's  cup- 
board :  who,  making  a  ponderous  and  flexible  whip  of 
Dapple's  headstall  and   baiter,    withdrew  about  twenty 
paces  from  his  master  among  some  beech-trees.     Doit 
Quixote  seeing  him  go  with  such  resolution  and  spirit, 
said  to  him:  "  Take  care,  friend,  you  do  not  lash  your- 
self to  pieces ;  take  time ;  let  one  stroke  stay  till  another's 
over)  hurry  not  yourself  so  as  to  lose  your  breath  in  the 
midst  of  your  career;  I  mean,  you  must  not  lay  it  on  so 
unmercifully,  as  to  lose  your  life  before  you  attain  to  the 
desired  number.    And,  that  yon  may  not  lose  the  game 
by  a  card  too  much  or  too  little,  I  will  stand  aloof,  and 
keep  reckoning  upon  my  beads  the  lashes  you  shall  give 
yourself;  and  heaven  favour  you  as  your  worthy  intenta* 
deserves."  —  "  The  >  good-  paymaster  is  in  pain  for  ih> 
pawn,"  answered  Sancho :  "  I  design  to  lay  it  on  in  su€h 
a  manner,  that  it  may  smart  without  killing  me ;  fot  in  thfe 
the  substance  of  the  miracle  must  needs  consist."    He? 
then  stripped  himself  naked  from  the  waist  upward  :  and 
then  snatching  and  cracking  the  whip,  he  began  to  lajf 
himself  on ,  and  Don  Qui  xote  to  count  the  strokes.    Sancho- 
bad  given  himself  about  six  or  eight,  when  he  thought 
the  jest  a  little  too  heavy,  and  the  price  much  too  &sy  ; 
andr  stopping  his  hand  a  while,  he  said  to  his  master,  that 
he  appealed  on  being  deceived;  every  lash  of  those  being 
richly  worth  half  a;  real,  instead  of  a  quarter.    "  Proceed, 
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friend  Sancho,  aod   be   not  faint-hearted/'  cried    Don 
Quixote;.  "  for  I  double  tjie  pay."  —  "  If  so,"   quoth 
Sancho,  "  away  with  it  in  God's  name,  and  let  it  rain 
iasbes»"     But  the  sly  knave,  instead  of  laying  them  on  hi$ 
back,  laid  them  on  the  trees,  fetching  ever  and  anon  such 
groans,  that  one  would  have  thought  each  would  have 
torn  up  his  very  soul  by  the  roots.     Don  Quixote,  natu- 
rally tender-hearted,  and  fearing  he  would  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  and  so  he  should  not  attain  his  desire  through 
Sancho's  imprudence,  said  to  him :  "  I  conjure  you,  by 
your  life,  friend,  let  the  business  rest  here ;  for  this  medi- 
cine seems  to  me  very  harsh  ;  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  v 
give  time  to  time ;  for  Zamora  was  not  taken  in  one  hour* 
You  have  already  given  yourself,  if  I  reckon  right,  above 
a  thousand  lashes,  enough  for  the  present ;  for  the  ass  (te 
speak  in  homely  phrase)  will  carry  the  load,  but  not  a 
double  load." — "  No,  no>"  answered  Sancho,  "  k  shall 
never  be  said  for  me,  the  money  paid,  the  work  delayed : 
pray,  Sir,  get  a  little  farther  off,  and  let  me  give  myself 
another  thousand  lasbes  at  least ;  for  a  couple  more  of 
such  bouts  will  finish  the  job,  and  stuff  to  spare." — u  Since 
you  find  yourself  in  so  good  a  disposition,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  "  heaven  assist  you  :  and  stick  to  it,  for  I  am 
gone."    Sancho  returned  to  his  task  with  6o  much  fervour, 
9nd  such  was  the  rigour  with  which  he  gave  the  lashes, 
that  he  had  already  disbarked  many  a  tree:   and  once, 
lifting  up  his  voice,  and  giving  an  unmeasurable  stroke 
to  a  beech,  he  cried :  Down  with  thee,  Sampson,  and  all 
that  are  with  thee."     Don  Quixote  presendy  ran  to  the 
sound  of  the  piteous  voice,  and  the  stroke  of  the  severe 
whip,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  twisted  halter,  which  served 
Sancho  instead  of  a  bull's  pizzle,  he  said :  "  heaven  for- 
bid, friend  Sancho,  that,  for  my  pleasure,  you  should  lose 
that  life,  upon  which  depends  the  maintenance  of  your 
wife  and  children :  let  Dulcinea  wait  a  better  opportunity : 
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for  I  will  contain  myself  within  the  bounds  of  the  nearest 
hope,  and  stay  till  you  recover  fresh  strength,  that  this 
business  may  be  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.19 — "  Since  your  worship,  dear  sir,  will  have  it 
to/'  answered  Sancho,  "so  be  it,  in  God's  name,  and 
pray,  fling  your  clonk  over  my  shoulders:  for  I  am  all 
in  a  sweat,  and  am  loath  to  catch  cold,  as  new  disciplinante 
are  apt  to  do."  Don  Quixote  did  so ;  and,  leaving  him- 
aelf  in  his  doublet,  he  covered  up  Sancho,  who  slept  till 
the  sun  waked  him,  and  then  they  prosecuted  their  journey, 
till  they  stopped  at  a  place  about  three  leagues  off. 

They  alighted  at  ap  inn  ;  for  Don  Quixote  took  it  for 
such,  and  not  for  a  castle,  moated  round,  with  its  turrets, 
portcullises,  and  draw-bridge:  for,  since  his  defeat,  he 
discoursed  with  more  judgment  on  all  occasions,  as  will 
presently  appear.  He  was  lodged  in  a  ground  room, 
hung  with  painted  serge,  instead  of  tapestry,  as  is  the 
fashion  in  country  towns.  In  one  of  the  pieces  was  paint- 
ed, by  a  wretched  hand,  the  rape  of  Helen,  when  the 
daring  guest  carried  her  off  from  Menelaus.  In  another, 
was  the  history  of  Dido  and  jfcneas ;  she  upon  a  high 
tower,  as  making  signals  with  half  a  bed-sheet  to  her  fu- 
gitive guest,  who  was  out  at  sea,  flying  away  from  her, 
in  a  frigate  or  brigantine.  He  observed  in  the  two  history- 
pieces,  that  Helen  went  away  with  no  very  ill  will ;  for 
phe  was  slily  laughing  to  herself :  but  the  beauteous  Dido 
seemed  to  let  fall  from  her  eyes  tears  as  big  as  walnuts. 
Don  Quixote,  seeing  this,  said  :  "  These  two  ladies  were 
most  unfortunate  in  not  being  born  in  this  age,  and  I  above 
all  men  unhappy,  that  I  was  not  born  in  theirs  :  for  had 
I  encountered  those  gallants,  neither  had  Troy  been 
burnt,  nor  Carthage  destroyed  ;  since,  by  my  killing  Paris 
only,  all  these  mischiefs  had  been  prevented.1'  — "  I  hold 
a  wager,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that,  ere  it  be  long,  there 
Will  not  be  either  victualling-house,  tavern,  inn,  or  bar* 
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bér's  shop,  !n  which  the  history  of  our  exploits  Will  not  be 
painted,  but  I  could  wish  they  may  be  done  by  the  band 
of  a  better  painter  than  he  that  did  these."  —  "  You  are 
in  the  right,  Sancho/'  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  this 
painter  is  like  Orbaneja  of  Ubeda,  who*  when  he  wtó 
asked  what  he  was  drawing,  answered  ;  as  it  shall  happen  % 
and  if  it  chanced  to  be  a  cock,  he  wrote  under  it,  This 
is  a  cock,  lest  people  should  take  it  for  a  fox.  Just  such 
a  one,  methinks,  Sancho,  the  painter  or  writer  (for  it  is 
all  one)  must  be,  who  wrote  the  history  of  this  new  Don 
Quixote,  lately  published :  he  paintedpar  wrote,  what- 
ever came  uppermost.  Or,  he  is  like  a  poet,  some  years 
?bout  .the  court,  called  Mauleon,  who  answered  all  ques- 
tions extempore;  and,  a  person  asking  him  the  meaning 
of  Dcum  de  Deoy  he  answered,  Deé  donde  diere.  But, 
setting  all  this  aside,  tell  me,  Sanfcho,  do  you  think  Of 
giving  yourself  the  other  brush  to-night  ?  And  have  yon 
a  mind  it  should  be  under  a  roof,  or  in  the  open  air  ?" — 
"  Before  God,  sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  for  what  I  in- 
tend to  give  myself,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me*  whether  it 
be  in  a  house  or  in  a  field  :  though  I  had  rather  it  were 
among" trees;  for,  methinks,  they  accompany  me,  as  it 
were,  and  help  me  to  bear  my  toil  marvellously  well." — 
"  However,  it  shall  not  be  now,  friend  Sancho,"  answered 
Don  Quixote :  "  but,  that  you  may  recovef  strength,  it 
shall  be  reserved  for  our  village ;  and  we  shall  get  thither 
by  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  farthest."  Sancho  replied, 
he  might  order  that  as  he  pleased ;  but,  for  his  part,  he 
was  desirous  to  make  ah  end  of  the  business  out  of  hand, 
and  in  hot  blood,  and  while  the  mill  was  grinding :  for 
usually  the  danger  lies  in  the  delay  ;  and,  "  pray  to  God 
devoutly,  and  hammer  out  stoutly;"  and,  "one  take  it 
worth  two  Pli givethefs?*  and,  "  a  bird  in  hand  is  betted 
than  a  vulture  on  the  wing."  — "  No  more  proverbs, 
Sancho,  for  God's  sake,"  cried  Don  Quixote  y  "  for,  me* 
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thinks,  you  ate  going  back  to  sicui  erat.  Speak  plainly, 
and  without  nourishes»  as  I  have  often  told  you,  and  you 
will  find  it  a  loaf  per  cent,  in  your  way."  —  "  I  know 
not  how  I  came  to  be  so  unlucky/1  answered  Sancho, 
"  that  I  cannot  give  a  reason  without  a  proverb,  nor  a 
proverb  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  reason  :  but 
I  will  mend  if  I  can ;"  and  thus  ended  the  conversation 
for  that  time* 
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How  Von  Quixote  and  Sancho  arrived  oí  their  Village. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  staid  all  the  day  at  the  inn  in 
that  village,  waiting  for  night }  the  one  to  finish  his  task 
of  whipping  in  the  fields,  and  the  other  to  see  the  success 
of  it,  ip  which  consisted  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 
At  this  juncture  came  a  traveller  on  horseback  to  the  inn, 
with  three  or  four  servants,  one  of  whom  said  to  him, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  master  of  them :  "  Here,  Signor 
Pon  Alvaro  Tarfe,  your  worship  may  pass  the  heat  of 
the  day  j  the  lodging  seems  to  be  cool  and  cleanly.'9  Don 
Quixote  bearing  this,  said  to  Sancho ;  "  I  am  mistaken, 
Sancho,  if,  when  I  turned  over  the  second  part  of  my 
history,  I  had  not  a  glimpse  of  this  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe"— 
"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Sancho  :  "let  him  first  alight, 
and  then  we  will  question  him."  The  gentleman  alighted, 
and  the  landlady  showed  him  into  a  ground  room,  opposite 
tp  that  of  Don  Quixote,  hung  likewise  with  painted  serge. 
This  new-arrived  cavalier  undressed  and  equipped  him- 
self for  coolness,  and  stepping  out  to  the  porch,  which 
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was  airy  and  spacious,  where  Don  Quixote  was  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  be  asked  him :  "  fray,  sir, 
which  way  is  yoar  worship  travelling  ?"  And  Don  Quix- 
ote answered:  "To  a  village  not  far  off,  where'  I  was 
born.  And  pray,  sir,  which  way  may  you  be  travel- 
ling?"— "I,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman,  **  am  going 
to  Granada,  which  is  my  native  country." — t€  And  a  good 
country  it  is,"  replied  Don  Quxiote.  u  But,  sir,  oblige 
me  so  far  as  to  tell  me  your  name ;  for  I  conceive  it  im- 
ports me  to  know  it,  more  than  I  can  well  express." — 
'*  My  name  is  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe;"  answered  the  new 
guest.  To  which  Don  Quixote  replied :  M  Then,  I  pre- 
sume, your  worship  is  that  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe  mentioned 
in  the  second  part  of  the  history  of  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  lately  printed,  and  published  by  a  certain  mo» 
dern  author." — "  The  very  same,"  answered  the  gentle- 
man, and  that  Don  Quixote.,  the  hero  of  the  said  history, 
was  a  very  great  friend  of  mine;  and  I  was  the  person 
who  drew  him  from  his  native  place  at  least  I  prevailed 
upon  him  to  be  present  at  certain  jousts  and  tournaments 
held  at  Saragossa,  whither  I  was  going  myself;  and,  in 
truth,  I  did  him  a  great  many  kindnesses,  and  saved  his 
back  from  being  well  stroked  by  the  hangman  for  being 
too  bold." — "  Pray  tell  mes,  Signor  Don  Alvaro,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  am  I  any  thing  lrkesthat  Don  Quixote 
you  speak  of?" — "  No,  in  truth,"  answered  the  guest, 
''  not  in  the  least." — "  And  this  Don  Quixote,19  said  ours^ 
"  had  he  a  squire  with  him,  called  Sancho  Panza?"—* 
*'  Yes,  he  had,"  answered  Don  Alvaro ;  "and  though  be  had 
the  reputation  of  being  very  pleasant,  I  never  heard  him 
say  any  one  thing  that  had  any  pleasantry  in  it."—'*  I  ve- 
rily believe  it,"  quoth  Sancho  straight;  "for  it  is  not 
every  body's  talent  to  say  pleasant  things  ;  and  this  San- 
cho your  worship  speaks  of,  Signor  Gentleman,  must  be 
some  very  great  rascal,  idiot,  and  knave  into  the  bargain : 
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for  the  true  Sancho  Panza  am  I,  who  have  more  witty 
conceits  than  there  are  drops  in  a  shower.  Try  but  the 
experiment,  sir,  and  follow  me  but  one  year,  and  you  will 
fiqd,  that  they  drop  from  me  at  every  step,  and  are  sq 
many,  and  so  pleasant,  that  for  the  most  part,  without 
knowing  what  I  say,  I  make  every  body  laugh  that  bears 
me:  and  the  true  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  re- 
nowned, the  valiant,  the  discreet,  the  enamoured,  the 
undoer  of  injuries»  the  defender  of  pupils  and  orphans, 
the  protector  of  widows,  the  murderer  of  damsels,  he, 
who  has  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  for  bis  sole 
mistress,  is  this  gentleman  here  present»  my  master :  any 
other  Don  Quixote  whatever,  and  any  other  Sancho  Pansa, 
js  all  mockery,  and  a  mere  dream," — "  Before  God,  I 
believe  it/'  answered  Don  Alvaro ;  • '  for  you  have  said 
more  pleasant  things,  friend,  in  foqr  words  you  have 
spoken,  than  that  other  Sancho  Panza  in  all  I  ever  he*r4 
him  say,  though  that  was  a  great  deal  i  for  he  was  more 
gluttonous  than  well-spoken,  and  more  stupid  than  plea- 
sant: and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  enchanters,  who 
persecute  the  good  Don  Quixote,  have  bad  a  mind  to  per. 
secute  me  too  with  the  bad  one :  but  I  know  not  what  to 
say;  for  I  durst  have  sworn  I  bad  left  him  under  cum  in 
the  Nuncio  pf  Toledo's  house,  s*n¿l  nowJiere  starts  up 
another  Don  Quixote  very  different  from  mine," — "  I 
know  not,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  whether  I  am  the  good 
pne ;  but  I  can  say  I  am  not  the  bad  one ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  what  I  say,  you  must  know»  dear  Signor  Alvaro  Tarfe, 
that  I  never -was  in  Sarragossa  in  all  the  days  of  my  life: 
pn  the  contrary,  having  been  told  that  this  imaginary  Don 
Quixote  was  at  the  tournaments  of  that  city,  1  resolved 
fiot  go  thither,  that  I  might  make  him  a  liar  in  the  face 
of  all  the  world  :  and  so  I  went  directly  to  Barcelona,  that 
register  of  courtesy,  asylum  of  strangers,  hospital  of  the 
poot,  native  country  of  the  valiant,  avenger  of  the  irv» 
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jored,  agreeable  seat  of  firm  friendship,  and  for  situation 
and  beauty  singular.  And,  though  what  befel  me  there 
be  not  very  much  to  nfly  satisfaction,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  to  my  sorrow,  the  having  seen  that  city  enables  me 
the  better  to  bear  it.  In  a  word,  Signor  Don  Alvaro 
Tarfe,  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  same  that 
fame  speaks  of,  and  not  that  unhappy  wretch,  who  would 
usurp  my  name,  and  arrogate  to  himself  the  honour  of 
my  exploits.  And,  therefore,  I  conjure  you,  sir,  as  you 
are  a  gentleman,  to  make  a  declaration  before  th*  jnagisr 
trate  of  this  town,  that  you  never  saw  me  before  in  your 
life,  and  that  I  am  not  the  Don  Quixote,  printed  in  the 
second  part ;  nor  this  Sancho  Panza,  my  squire,  him  yoa 
knew/' — "  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Don 
Alvaro ;  "  though  it  su prises  me  to  see  two  Don  Quixotes, 
and  two  Sanchos  at  the  same  time,  as  different  in  their 
actions,  as  alike  in  their  names.  And,  I  say  again,  I  am 
fiow  assured,  thpt  I  have,  not  seen  what  I  have  seen,  nor 
in  respect  to  me,  has  that  happened  which  has  hap- 
pened."-— '*  Without  doubt/1  quoth  Sancho,  "  your  wor- 
ship must  be  enchanted,  like  my  Lady  Dulcinea  del  To- 
boso :  and  would  to  heaven  your  disenchantment  depended 
upon  my  giving  myself  another  three  thousand  and  odd 
lashes,  as  I  do  for  her;  for  I  would  lay  them  on  without 
interest  or  reward." — "  I  understand  not  this  business  of 
lashes,"  replied  Don  Alvaro.  Sancho  answered,  it  was 
too  long  to  tell  at  present,  but  he  would  give  him  an  ac- 
count, if  they  happened  to  travel  the  same  road. 

Dinnertime  was  now  come:  Don  Quixote  and  Don 
Alvaro  dined  together.  By  chance  the  magistrate  of  the 
town  came  into  the  inu,  with  a  notary ;  and  Don  Quixote 
desired  of  him,  that  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe,  the  gentleman 
there  present  might  depose  before  his  worship,  that  he  did 
pot  know  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  there  present  also, 
&nd  that  be  was  not  the  man  handed  about  in  a  printed 
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factory,  Entitled,  "  The  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote  do 
ljr  Mancha,  written  by  such  a  one  de  Avellaneda,  a  na- 
tive of  Tordesillas."  In  short,  the  magistrate  proceeded 
according  to  form :  the  deposition  was  worded  as  strong  as 
could  be  in  such  cases:  at  which  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
were  overjoyed,  as  if  this  attestation  had  been  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  them,  and,  as  if  the  difference  between 
the  two  Don  Quixotes,  and  the  two  Sanchos,  were  not 
evident  enough  from  their  words  and  actions.  Many  com* 
pliments  and  offers  of  service  passed  between  Don  Alvaro 
and  Don  Quixote,  in  which  the  great  Manchegan  showed 
his  discretion  in  such  manner,  that  he  convinced  Don  Al- 
varo Tarfe  of  the  error  he  was  in ;  who  was  persuaded  he 
roust  needs  be  enchanted,  since  he  had  touched  with  his 
hand  two  sueh  contrary  Don  Quixotes. 

The  evening  came :  they  departed  from  that  place,  and 
At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  league,  the  road  parted 
.  into  two :  one  led  to  Don  Quixote's  village,  and  the  other 
to  where  Don  Alvaro  was  going.  In  this  little  way  Don 
Quixote  related  to  htm  the  misfortune  of  his  defeat,  and 
the  enchantment  and  cure  of  Dulcinea ;  which  was  new 
cause  of  admiration  to  Don  Alvaro,  who  embracing  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho,  went  on  his  way,  and  Don  Quixote 
his. 

That  night  he  passed  among  some  other  trees,  to  give 
Sancho  an  opportunity  of  finishing  his  discipline,  which 
he  did  after  the  same  manner  as,  be  had  done  the  night 
before,  more  at  the  expense  of  the  bark  of  the  beeches, 
than  of  his  back,  of  which  he  was  so  careful,  that  the 
lashes  he  gave  it  would  not  have  brushed  off  a  fly,  that 
had  been  upon  it  The  deceived  Don  Quixote  was  vety 
punctual  in  telling  the  strokes,  and  found  that,  including 
.those  of  the  foregoing  night,  they  amounted  to  three 
thousand  and  twenty-nine.  One  would  have  thought  the 
*un  himself  had  risen  earlier  than  usual  to  behold  the  sa- 
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crifice ;  by  whose  light  they  resumed  their  journey,  dis- 
coursing together  of  Don  Alvaro's  mistake,  and  how  pru- 
dently they  had  contrived  to  procure  his  deposition -before 
a  magistrate,  and  in  so  authentic  a  form. 

That  day,  and  that  night,  they  travelled  without  arty 
occurrence  worth  relating,  unless  it  be  that  Sancho  finish- 
ed his  task  that  night;  at  which  Don  Quixote  was  above 
measure  pleased,  and  waited  for  the  day,  to  see  if  he 
could  light  on  his  lady,  the  disenchanted  Dulcinea,  in  his 
way:  and  continuing  his  journey,  he  looked  narrowly  at 
every  woman  he  met,  to  see  if  she  were  Dulcinea  del  To- 
boso, holding  it  for  infallible  that  Merlin's  promises  could 
not  lie.  With  these  thoughts  and  desires,  they  ascended 
a  little  hill,  from  whence  they  discovered  their  village ; 
which  as  soon  as  Sancho  beheld,  be  kneeled  down,  and 
said  :  "  Open  thine  eyes,  O  desired  country,  and  behold 
thy  son  Sancho  Panza,  returning  to  thee  again,  if  not  very 
rich,  yet  very  well  whipped:  open  thine  arms,  and  re- 
ceive likewise  thy  son  Don  Quixote,  who  if  he  comes  con- 
quered by  another's  hand,  yet  he  comes  a  conqueror  of 
himself,  which,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  is  the  greatest 
victory  that  can  be  desired.  Money  I  have  ;  for  if  I  have 
been  well  whipped,  I  am  come  off  like  a  gentleman." — 
"  Leave  these  fooleries,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  and  let  us  go  directly  home  to  our  village,  where  we  will 
give  full  scope  to  our  imaginations,  and  settle  the  plant 
we  intend  to  govern  ourselves  by,  in  our  pastoral  life." 
This  said,' they  descended  the  hill,  and  went  directly  to 
'  the  village. 
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Of  the  Omens  Don  Quixote  met  with  at  the  Entrance  inte 
his  Village,   with  other  Occidents,   which  adorn  and 

illustrate  this  great  History. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  village,  a*  Cid  Hamet  reports^ 
Don  Quixote  saw  a  couple  of  boys  quarrelling  in  a  thresh- 
ing-floor, and  one  said  to  the  other :  "  Trouble  not  your- 
self, Periquillo,  for  you  shall  never  see  it  more  while  yod 
live."  Don  Quixote  hearing  him,  said  10  SaAcbo :  "  D(5 
you  tiot  take  notice,  friend,  what  this  boy  has  said,  "  Yod 
shall  never  tee  it  moré,  while  you  live?" — '•  Well,"  an- 
swered Sancho,  "  what  signifies  it,  if  the  hoy  did  say 
so  ?" — "  What  !n  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  do  you  not 
perceive,  that  applying  these  words  to  my  purpose,  the 
meaning  is,  I  shall  never  see  Ifulcinea  more?"  Sancho 
would  have  answered,  btít  was  prevented  by  seeing  a  bare 
cortie  running  across  the  field,  pursued  by  abundance  of 
dogs  and  sportsmen  ;  which  frightened,  came  tot  shelter, 
and  squatted  between  Dapple' s  feet.  Sancho  took  her  up 
alive*  and  presented  her  to  Don  Qüi*oté¿  who  cried, 
"  MalUin  signum,  malum  signum!  A  hare  flies  ;  dogs 
pursue  her  ;  Dulcinea  appears  not.'* — "  Your  worship  is 
a  strange  iíian,*  qüoth  Sancho:  "  Jet  us  suppose  now, 
that  this  hare  is  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and  these  doga 
that  pursue  her,  those  wicked  enchanters  who  transform- 
ed her  into  a  country  wench :  she  flies,  I  catch  her,  and 
put  her  into  your  worship's  hands,  who  have  her  in  your 
arms,  and  make  much  of  her :  what  bad  sign  is  this,  or 
what  ill  omen  can  you  draw  from  hence  ?"  The  two  con- 
tending boys  came  up  to  look  at  the  hare,  and  Sancho 
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asked  one  of  them,  what  they  were  quarrelling  about  ? 
And  answer  was  made  by  him  who  had  said,  "  You  shall 
never  see  it  more  while  you  live ;"  that  he.  had  taken  a 
a  cage  full  of  crickets  from  the  other  boy,  which  he  never 
intended  to  restore  to  him,  while  he  lived.  Sancho  drew 
four  quarter. maravedís9"  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  the 
boy  for  his  cage,  which  he  put  into  Don  Quixote's  hands, 
and  said:  "  Behold,  sir,  all  your  omens  broken,  and 
come  to  nothing ;  and  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  our 
adventures,  in  my  judgment,  a  dunce  as  I  am,  than  last 
year's  clouds;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  I  have  heard  the 
priest  of  our  village  say,  that  good  christians,  and  wise 
people  ought  not  to  regard  these  fooleries :  and  your  wor- 
ship's own  self  told  meas  much  a  few  days  ago,  giving  me 
to  understand,  that  all  such  christians  as  minded  pre- 
sages were  fools :  so  there  is  no  need  of  troubling  our- 
selves any  farther  about  them,  but  let  us  go  on,  and  get 
home  to  our  village." 

The  hunters  came  up,  and  demanded  their  hare,  and 
Don  Quixote  gave  it  them.  They  went  on" their  way, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  .village,  in  a  little  meadow,  they 
found  the  priest,  and  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  re- 
peating their  breviary.  Now,  you  must  know,  that  San- 
cho Panza  had  thrown  the  buckram  robe,  painted  with 
flames  of  fire,  which  he  had  worn  at  the  duke's  castle  the 
night  he  brought  Altisidora  to  life  again,  instead  of  a 
sumpter-cloth  over  the  bundle  of  armour  upon  his  ass. 
He  had  likewise  clapped  the  mitre  on  Dapple's  head; 
insomuch  that  never  was  ass  so  metamorphosed  and 
adorned.  The  priest  and  the  bachelor  presently  knew 
them  both,  and  came  running  to  them  with  open  arms. 
Don  Quixote  alighted,  and  embraced  them  closely  ;  and 
'  die  boys,  who  are  sharp-sighted  as  lynxes,  espying  the 
ass's  mitre,  flocked  to  view  him,  and  said  to  one  another : 
"  Come,  boys,  and  you  shall  see  Sancho  Panza'*  ass  finer 
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than  Mingo,*  and  Don  Quixote's  beast  leaner  than  ever." 
Finally,  surrounded  with  boys,  and  accompanied  by  the 
priest  and  the  bachelor,  they  entered  the  village,  and 
took  the  way  to  Don  Quixote's  house,  where  they  found 
at  the  door  the  housekeeper  and  the  niece,  who  had  al- 
ready  heard  the  news  of  his  arrival.  It  had  likewise 
reached  the  ears  of  Teresa  Panza,  Sancho's  wife,  who 
half  naked,  with  her  hair  about  her  ears,  and  dragging 
Sanchica  after  her,  ran  to  see  her  husband :  and  seeing 
him  not  so  well  equipped  as  she  imagined  a  governor 
ought  to  be,  she  said :  "  What  makes  yon  oooe  thus, 
dear  husband  ?  Methinks  you  come  afoot,  and  founder- 
ed, and  look  more  like  a  misgoverned  person,  than  a  go- 
vernor"— "  Peace,  Teresa,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  for  there 
is  not  always  bacon  where  there  are  pins  to  hang  it  on; 
and  let  us  go  to  our  house,  where  you  shall  Jiear  wonders. 
Money  I  bring  with  me  (which  is  the  main  business),  got 
by  my  awn  industry,  and  without  damage  to  any  body.0 
— • u  Bring  but  money,  my  good  husband,"  cried  .Teresa, 
"  and  let  it  be  got  this  way  or  that  way :  far,  get  it  bow 
you  will,  you  will  have  brought  up  no  new  custom  in 
the  world."  Sanchica  embraced  her  father,  and  asked, 
if  he  had  brought  her  any  thing;  for  she  had  beea 
wishing  for  bim,  as  people  do  for  rain  in  May :  and,  she 
taking  hold  of  his  belt  on  one  side,  and  his  wife  taking 
him  by  the  hand  on  the  other,  Sanchica  pulling  Dapple 
after  her,  they  went  home  to  their  house,  leaving  Don 
Quixote  in  his,  in  the  power  of  his  niece  and  the  house- 
keeper,  and  m  the  company  of  the  priest  and  the  ba- 
chelor. 

Don  Quixote,  without  standing  upon  times  or  seaaons, 
in  that  very  instant  went  apart  with  the  bachelor  and  the 
priest,  and  related  to  them  in  a  few  words,  how  he  was 
vanquished,  and  the  obligation  he  lay  under,  not  to  stir 
from  his  village  in  a  year ;  which  he  intended  punctually 
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to  observe,  without  transgressing  a  tittle,  "as  became  a 
true  knight-erran^  obliged  by  the  strict  precepts  of  chi- 
valry. He  also  told  them  how  he  had  resolved  to  turn 
shepherd  for  that  year,  and  to  pass  his  time  in  the  soli- 
tttde  of  the  fields,  where  he  might  give  tiie  reins  to  his 
amorous  thoughts,  exercising  himself  in  that  pastoral  and 
virtuous  employment ;  beseeching  them,  if  they  bad  lei- 
sure, and  were  not  engaged  in  business  of  greater  conse- 
quence, to  bear  htm  company  ;  telling  them  he  would 
purchase  slteep  and  stock  sufficient  to  give  them  the 
name  of  shepherds  ;  acquainting  them  also,  that  the  prin- " 
cipal  part  of  the  business  was  already  done,  he*  having 
chosen  for  them  names  as  fit  as  if  they  had  been  cast  in  a 
mould.  The  priest  desired  him  to  repeat  them.  Don  Quix- 
ote answered,  that  he  himself  was  to  be  called  the  shepherd 
Quixotiz;  the  bachelor,'  the  shepherd  Carrascon:  the 
priest,  the  shepherd  Curiambro,  and  Sancho  Panza,  the 
shepherd  Panzino.  They  were  astonished  at  this  new 
madness  of  Don  Quixote :  but  to  prevent  his  rambling 
once  more  from  his  village,  and  resuming  chivalries,  and 
in  hopes  he  might  be  cured  in  that  year,  they  ¿ell  in  with 
his  new  project,  and  applauded  his  folly  as  an  high  piece 
of  discretion,  offering  to  be  his  companions  in  that  exer- 
cise. "  Besides,"  said  Sampson  Carrasco,  "  I,  as  every 
body  knows,  am  an  excellent  poet,  and  shall  be  compo- 
sing at  every  turn,  pastoral  or  courtly  verses,,  or  such  as 
•hall  be  most  for  my  purpose,  to  amuse  and  divert  us  as 
,  we  rauge  the  fields.  But,  gentlemeu,  the  first  and  chief 
thing  necessary,  is,  that  each  of  us  choose  the  name  of 
the  shepherdess  he.  intends  tó  celebrate  in  his  verses,  and 
we  will  not  leave  a  tree,  be  it  never  so  hard,  in  whose  bark 
we  will  not  inscribe  and  grave  her  name,  as  is  the  fashion 
and  custom  of  enamoured  shepherds." — "  That  is  very, 
right/'  answered  Don  Quixote;  "  though  I  need  not 
trouble  myself  to  look  for  a  feigned  name,  having  the 
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the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  the  glory  of  these  banks, 
the  ornament  of  these  meads,  the  support  of  beauty,  the 
cream  of  good  humour,  and,  lastly,  the  worthy  subject 
of  all  praise,  be  it  never  so  hyperbolical." — "  That  is 
true,"  said  the  priest;  but  as  for  us,  we  must  look  out  for 
shepherdesses  of  an  inferior  stamp,  who,  if  they  do  not 
square,  may  corner  with  us."  To  which  Sampson  Car- 
rasco added :  "  And  when  we  are  at  a  loss,  we  will  give 
them  the  names  we  find  in  print,  of  which  the  world  is 
full,  as  Phillises,  Amarillises,  Dianas,  Floridas,  Galateas, 
and  Belisardas :  for  since  they  are  sold  in  the  market  we 
may  lawfully  buy,  and  make  use  of  them  as  our  own.  If 
my  mistress,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  my  shepherdess, 
is  called  Anna,  I  will  celebrate  her  under  the  name  of 
Anarda,  and  if  Frances,  I  will  call  her  Francesina,  and  if 
Lucy,  Lucinda;  and  so  of  the  rest.  And  Sancho  Panza, 
if  he  is  to  be  one  of  this  brotherhood,  may  celebrate  his 
wife  Teresa  Panza  by  the  name  of  Teresaina."  Don 
Quixote  smiled  at  the  application  of  the  names,  and  the 
priest  highly  applauded  his  virtuous  and  honourable  reso- 
lution, and  again  offered  to  bear  him  company  all  the 
time  he  could  spare  from  attending  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion. With  this  they  took  their  leave  of  him,  desiring 
and  entreating  him  to  take  care  of  his  health,  and  make 
milch  of  himself  with  good  heartening  things. 

Now  fortune  would  have  it,  that  his  niece  and  house- 
keeper overheard  their  conversation ;  and  as  soon  as  these 
twa  were  gone,  they  both  came  in  to  Don  Quixote ;  and 
the  niece  said;  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  uncle? 
Now  that  we  thought  your  worship  was  returned  with  a 
resolution  to  stay  at  home,  and  live  a  quiet  and  decent 
life,  you  have  a  mind  to  involve  yourself  in  new  laby- 
rinths, by  turning  shepherd.  In  truth,  the  straw  is  too 
hard  to  make  pipes  of."  To  which  the  housekeeper  add- 
ed :  "  And  can  your  worship  bear  in  the  fields  the  sum- 
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mer's  sultry  beat,  the  winter's  pinching  cold,  and  the 
howling  of  the  wolves  ?  No,  certainly ;  for  this  is  the 
business  of  robust  fellows,  tanned  and  bred  to  such  em- 
ployment, as  it  were,  from  their  cradles  and  swaddling 
clothes.  And,  of  the  two  evils,*  it  is  better  to  be  a  knight- 
errant  than  a  shepherd.  Look  you,  sir,  take  my  advice, 
which  is  not  given  by  one  full  of  bread  and  wine,  but  fast- 
ing, and  with  fifty  years  over  my  head :  stay  at  home, 
look  after  your  estate,  go  often  to  confession,  and  relieve 
the  poor ;  and  if  any  ill  comes  of  it,  let  it  lie  at  my  doof." 
— "  Peace,  daughters/1  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  I 
know  perfectly  what  I  have  to  do.  Lead  me  to  bed :  for, 
methinks,  I  am  not  very  well ;  and  assure  yourselves, 
that  whether  I  am  a  knight-errant,  or  a  wandering  shep~ 
pherd,  I  will  not  fail  to  provide  for  you,  as  you  shall  find 
by  experience."  The  two  good  women  (for  doubtless 
such  they  were),  the  housekeeper  and  niece,  carried  him 
to  bed,  where  they  gave  him  to  eat,  and  made  as  much  of 
him  as  possible? 
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How  Don  Huir  ote  fell  Sick,  made  his  Will,  and  died. 

As  all  human  things,  especially  the  Uvea  of  men,  are 
transitory,  incessantly  declining  from  their  beginning,  till 
they  arrive  at  their  final  period;  and  as  that  of  Don  Quix- 
ote had  no  peculiar  privilege  from  heaven,  to  exempt  it 
from  the  common  fate,  his  end  and  dissolution  rame,  when 
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he  least  thought  of  it.  For,  whether  it  proceeded  from 
the  melancholy  pecasioned  by  finding  himself  vanquished, 
or  from  the  disposition  of  heaven  so  decreeing  it,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  confined  him  six  days  to  his 
bed,  in  which  time  he  was  frequently  visited  by  the  priest, 
the  bachelor,  and  the  barber,  his  friends ;  his  trusty 
squire  Sancho  Panza  never  stirring  from  his  bed-side. 
They,  supposing  that  his  grief  at  being  vanquished,  aud 
the  disappointment  of  his  wishes  as  to  the  restoration  and 
disenchantment  of  Dulcinea,  had.  reduced  him  to  this 
state,  endeavoured  by  all  imaginable  ways  to  revire  his 
spirits.  The  bachelor  bid  him  be  of  good  courage,  and 
rise  from  bc<J,  to  enter  upon  his  pastoral  exercise ;  he 
having  already  composed  an  eclogue  to  that  purpose,  not 
inferior  to  any  written  by  Sannazarius;  telling  him  be- 
sides, that  he  had  already  bought  with  his  own  money  of 
a  herdsman  of  Quiptanar,  two  excellent  dogs,  to  guard 
the  flock,  the  one  called  Barcino,  a^d  the  other  Butrón. 
But,  for  all  this,  Don  Quixote's  melancholy  continued. 
His  friends  sent  for  a  physician,  who  felt  his  pulse,  and 
did  not. much  like  it,  and  said,  come  what  would,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  him  to  look  to  his  soul's  health,  that  of 
his  body  being  in  danger.  Don  Quixote  heard  it  with 
composure  of  mind  :  but  not  so  did  his  housekeeper,  his 
niece,  and  his  squire,  who  all  began  to  weep  most  bit- 
terly, as  if  he  were  already  dead,  and  laid  out  before 
their  faces.  It  was  the  doctor's  opinion,  that  melancholy 
and  disappointment  had  brought  him  to  his  end.  Don 
Quixote  desired  they  wonld  leave  him,  for  he  was  inclined 
to  sleep  a  little. 

They  did  so,  and  he  slept  at  a  stretch,  as  the  saying  is, 
above  six  hoars,  insomuch  that  the  housekeeper  and  the 
niece  thought  he  would  never  awake  more.  But  awake 
he  did  at  the  end  of  that  t»e,  and,  with  a  loud  voice, 
«aid :  "  Blessed  be  Almighty  God,  who  has  Vouchsafed 
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me  so  great  a  good :  in  short,  his  mercies  ham  no  bomas* 
and  the  sins  of  men  can  neither  lesseiKnor  obstr  net  them." 
The  niece  listened  attentively,  to  her  uncle's  words,  and 
she  thought  there  was  more  sense*  in  them  than  usual,  at 
least  since  his  sickness,  and  she  said  to  him  :  H  What  is 
it  you  say,  sir  i  Has  any  thing  extraordinary  l*appened<? 
What  mercies,  and  what  sins  do  you  speak  of  P*— * 
"  Niece,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  the  mercies  I  mean, 
pre  those  God  has  been  pleased,  notwithstanding  my  sins, 
to  vouchsafe  me  at  this  instant»  My  judgment  is  now  m» 
disturbed,  and  free  from  those  dark  clouds  of  ignorance» 
with  which  my  eager  aod  continual  reading  of  those  *de* 
testable  books  of  chivalry  had  obscured  it.  Now  I  per- 
ceive the  absurdity  and  delusion  of  diem,  and  am  only 
sorry  I  am  undeceived  so  late,  that  I  have  no  time  left  4o 
make  some  amends,  by  leading  others  that  might  help  to 
enlighten  my  soul.  I  feel  myself,  niece,  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  I  would  fain  so  order  it,  as  not  to  leave  the 
imputation  of  madness  upon  my  meqaory ;  for,  though  1 
must  confess  I  have  been  a  madman,  I  would  not  confirm* 
¿he  trui^i  of  it  at  my  death.  Dear  child,  call  hither  my 
good  friends,  the  priest,  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco, 
aod  Master  Nicholas  the  barber :  for  I  would  make  my 
confession  and  my  will»".  But  this  trouble  was  saved  the 
niece  by  the  coming  of  all  three. 

Scarcely  had  Don  Quixote  set  his  eyes  on  them,  when 
be  cried  out :  "  Give  me  joy,  good  gentlemen,  that  I  am 
now  no  longer  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  but  Alonso» 
Quixanoj  for  bis  virtues  surnamed  the  Good.  I  am  now 
an  utter  enemy  to  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  die  innumerable 
rabble  of  his  descendants :,  now  all  die  histories  of  knight» 
errantry  are  to  me  odious  and  profane :  I  aln  now  sensible 
of  my  folly,  and  of  the  danger  I  was  lead  into  by  reading 
them ;  and  now,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  and  my  own 
dear-bought  experience,  I  detest  and  abhor  them."  When 
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lúa  three  friends  heard  him  speak  thus,  they  believed  for 
certain,  that  some  new  frenzy  had  possessed  him ;  and 
Sampson  said  to  htm :   "  What !  Signor  Don  Quixote, 
now  that  we  have  news  of  the  Lady  Dulcinea's  being  dis- 
enchanted,  do  you  talk  at  this  rate  ?  and,  now  that  we 
are  just  upon  the  £oint  of  becoming  shepherds,  to  lead 
our  lives  singing,  and  like  any  princes,  would  you  turn 
hermit?"— "  Peace,  I  conjure  you,"  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote; "recollect  yourself,  and  leave  idle  stories:  those, 
which  have  hitherto  done  me  so  much  real  hurt,  my  re- 
pentance, by  the  assistance  of  heaven,  shall  convert  to  my 
good.    I  feel,  gentlemen,  the  quick  approach  of  death : 
let' us  be  serious,  and  bring  me  a  confessor,  and  a  notary 
to  draw'  my  will;  for  in  such  circumstanoes  as  these,  a 
man  must  not  trifle  with  his  soul :  and  therefore  I  beseech 
you,  while  my  friend  the  priest  is  taking  my  confession, 
let  the  notary  be  fetched."     They  stared  at  one  another, 
wondering  at  Don  Quixote's  expressions,   and,  though 
still  in  some  doubt,  they  resolved  to  believe  him :  and 
one  of  the  signs,  by  which  they  conjectured  he  was  dying, 
was  his  passing  by  so  easy  and  sudden  a  transition,  from 
'  mad  to  sober.    To  the  words  be  had  already  spoken  he 
added  others,  so  proper,  so  rational,  and  so  christian, 
that  their  doubt  was  quite  removed,  and  they  verily  be- 
lieved him  in  his  perfect  senses.    The  priest  made  every 
body  leave  the  room,  and  staid  with  him  alone,  and  con- 
fessed him.     The  bachelor  went  for  the  notary,  and  pre- 
sently returned  with  him,  and  with  Sancho  Panza,  who 
having  learned  from  the  Bachelor  in  what  condition  his 
master  was,  besides  finding  the  housekeeper  and  the  niece 
in  tears,  began  to  pucker  up  his  face,  and  to  fall  a-blub- 
bering.    The  confession  ended,  the  priest  came  out  of  the 
room,  saying  :  "  Good  Alonzo  Quixano  is  just  expiring, 
and  certainly  in  bis  right  mind :  let  us  all  go  in,  that  he 
may  make  his  will."     This  news  opened  the  sluices  of  the 
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swollen  eyes  of  the  housekeeper,  the  niece,  and  Sancho 
Panza,  his  trusty  squire,  in  such  wise,  that  it  forced  a 
torrent  of  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  a  thousand  groans 
from  their  breasts:  for,  in  truth,*  as  has  been  said  before, 
both  while  he  was  plain  Alonzo  Quixano,  and  while  he 
was  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  he  was  ever  of  an  ami- 
able disposition,  and  affable  behaviour,  and  was  there- 
fore beloved,  not  only  by  those  of  his  own  family,  but  by 
all  that  knew  him. 

The  notary  now  entered  the  room  with  tfce  others ;  and 
the  preamble  of  the  will  being  made,  and  Don  Quixote 
having  disposed  of  his  soul,  with  all  the  christian  circum- 
stances required,  coming  to  the  legacies,  he  said  :  "  Item, 
it  is  my  will,  that  in  respect*  to  certain  monies,  which  . 
Sancho  Pansa,  whom,  in  my  madness,  I  made  my  squire, 
has  in  his  hands,  there  being  between  him  and  me  some 
reckonings,  receipts,  and  disbursements,  he  shall  not  be 
charged  with  them,  nor  called  to  any  account  for  them ; 
but  if,  after  he  has  paid  himself,  there  be  any  overplus, 
which  will  be  but  very  little,  it  shall  be  his  own,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  him:  and  if,  as  during  my  madness,  I 
was  the  occasion  of  procuring  for  him  the  government  of 
an  island,  I  could,  now  that  I  am  in  my  senses,  procure 
him  that  of  a  kingdom,  I  would  readily  do  it ;  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  dealings,  de- 
serve it :"  and  turning  to  Sancho,  he  said :  "  Forgive  me, 
friend,  for  making  you  a  madman,  by  persuading  you  to 
believe,  as  I  did  myself,  that  there  have  been  formerly, 
and  are  now,  knights-errant  in  the-world." — "  Alas !"  an- 
swered Sancho  sobbing,  "  dear  sir,  do  not  die;  but  take, 
my  counsel,  and  live  many  years ;  for  the  greatest  mad- 
ness a  man  can  commit  in  this  life,  is  to  suffer  himself  to 
die,  without  any  body's  killing  him,  or  being  brought  to 
bis  end  by  any  other  hand  than  that  of  melanchqly.  Be 
not  lazy,  sir,  but  get  out  of  bed,  ^nd  let  us  be  going  to 
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the  field,  dressed  like  shepherds,  as  we  agreed  to  do ;  and 
who  knows,  but  behind  some  bush  or  other  we  may  find 
the  Lady  Dulcinea  disenchanted  as  fine  as  heart  could 
wish  ?  If  you  die  /for  grief  of  being  vanquished,  lay  the 
blame  upon  me,  and  say  you  were  unboned  by  my  not 
having  girted  Rozinante's  saddle  as  it  ought  to  have  been : 
besides,  your  worship  must  have  read  in  your  books  of 
chivalries,  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  one  knight  to 
unhorse  another,  and  him  who  is  vanquished  to-day,  to 
become  conqueror  to-morrow." — *.'  It  is  so,1*  said  Samp* 
son,""  and  honest  Sancho  js  very  much  in  the  right"-*- 
"  Gentlemen,9'  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  let  us  proceed 
fair  and  softly.  Look  not  for  this  year's  birds  in  last 
year's  nests.  I  was  mad ;  I  am  now  sober :  I  was  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha ;  I  am  now,  as  I  have  said,  the 
good  Alonzo  Qjiixano:  and  may  my  unfeigned  repen- 
tance, and  my  sincerity,  restore  me  to  the  esteem  you 
once  bad  for  me :  and  let  the  notary  proceed." 

"  Item,  I  bequeath  to  Antonia  Qjuixano,  my  niece, 
here  present,  all  my  estate  real  and  personal,  after  the 
payment  of  all  my  debts  and  legacies :  and  the  first  to  be 
discharged  shall  be  the  wages  due  to  my  housekeeper,  for 
the  time  she  has  been  in  my  service,  and  twenty  ducats 
besides  for  mourning.  I  appoint  for  my  executors  Signor 
the  priest,  and  Signor  Bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  here 
present.  Item,  it  is  my  will,  that  if  Antonia  Quixano, 
my  niece,  is  inclined  to  marry,  it  shall  be  with  a  man, 
who,  upon  the  strictest  inquiry,  shall  be  found  to  know 
nothing  of  books  of  chivalry ;  and  in  case  it  shall  appear 
he  is  acquainted  with  them,  and  my  niece  notwithstanding 
will  and  does  marry  him,  she  shall  forfeit  all  I  have  be- 
queathed her,  which  my  executors  may  dispose  of  in 
pious  uses  as  they  think  proper.  Item,  I  beseech  the  said 
gentlemen,  my  executors,  that,  if  good  fortune  should 
bring  them  acquainted  with  the  author,  who  is  said  to 
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have  written  a  history  handed  about,  and  entitled,  the 

8BCOND    PART  OP  THE  EXPLOITS   OF  DON    WIXOTE  DE  LA 

mancha,  they  will,  in  my  name,  most  earnestly  entreat 
bim  to  pardof  the.  occasion  I  have  unwittingly  given  him 
of  writing  so  many  and  so  great  absurdities  as  be  there  has 
¿lone :  for  I  depart  this  life  with  a  burden  upon  my  con- 
science for  having  furnished4iim  with  a  motive  for  so  do- 
ing." With  this  the  will  was  closed,  and  a  fainting-fit 
seizing  him,  he  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  in  the 
bed.  They  were  all  alarmed,  and  ran  to  his  assistance, 
and  in  three  days  that  he  survived  the  making  his  wi,ll,  he 
fainted  away  very  often.  The  house  was  all  in  confusion : 
however,  the  niece  ate,  the  housekeeper  drank,  and  San- 
cho Panza  made  much  of  himself ;  for  this  business  of  lega- 
cies effeces,  or  moderates  the  grief,  that  is  naturally  due 
to  the  deceased. 

In  short,  after  receiving  all  the  sacraments,  and  expres- 
sing his  abhorrence  in  strong  and  pathetic  terms,  of  all 
the  books  of  chivalry,  Don  Quixote's  last  hour  came* 
The  notary  was  present,  and  protested  he  had  never  read 
in  any  book  of  chivalry,  that  ever  any  knight-arrant  had 
died  in  his  bed  in  so  composed  and  christian  a  manner,  as 
Don  Quixote,  who,  amidst  the  plaints  and  tears  of  the 
by-standers,  resigned  his  breath,  I  mean,  died.  Which 
the  priest  seeing,  he  desired  the  notary  to  draw  up  a  cer- 
tificate, that  Alonzo  Quixano,  commonly  called  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  was  departed  this  life,  qnd  died  a 
natural  death :  and  he  insisted  upon  this  testimonial,  lest 
any  other  author,  besides  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  should 
raise  him  from  the  dead,  and  write  endless  stories  of  bis 
exploits. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  ingenious  gentleman  of  La 
Mancha,  the  place  of  whose  birth  Cid  Hamet  would  not 
expressly  name,  that  all  the  towns  and.  villages  of  La  Man- 
cha might  contend  among  themselves,  and  each  adopt  him 
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for  their  own,  as  the  seven  cities  of  Greece  contended  for 
Homer.  We  omit  the  lamentations  of  Sancho,  the  niece, 
and  the  housekeeper,  with  the  new  epitaphs  upon  his 
tomb,  excepting  this  by  Sampson  Carrasco. 

Here  lies  the  flow'r  of  chivalry, 

The  knight  of  courage  ample ; 
In  foul  and  arms  io  great  was  he. 
Death  could  not  quell  hit  bravery, 

Nor  on  his  laureli  trample. 

He  in  short  time  extended  wide 

Through  all  the  world  his  glory  i 

In  madness  with  Orlando  Tied, 

But  like  a  sober  christian  died — 
And  so  concludes  his  story. 

And  the  sagacious  Cld  Haraet,  addressing  himself  to 
his  pen,  said :  "  Here,  O  my  slender  quill,  whether  wefl 
or  ill  cut!  know  not,  here  suspended  by  this  brass  wire, 
shalt  thou  hang  upon  this  spit-rack,  and  live  many  long 
ages,  if  presumptuous  or  wicked  historians  do  not  take 
thee  down,  to  profane  thee.  But  before  they  offer  to 
touch  thee,  give  them  this  warning  in  the  best  manner 
thou  canst :. 

Beware  ye  poet-thieves,  beware,  * 

Nor  steal  a  single  line  i 
For  fate  has  made  this  work  its  care, 

And  guaranteed  it  mine. 

For  me  alone  was  Don  Quixote  born,  and  I  for  him :  he 
knew  how  to  act,  and  I  how  to  write :  we  were  destined 
for  each  other,  maugre  and  in  despite  of  that  scribbling 
impostor  of  Tordesillaa  who  has  dared»  or  shall  dare,  with 
his  gross  and  ill-cut  ostrich  quill,  to  describe  the  exploits 
of  my  valorous  knight;  a  burden  too  weighty  for  his 
shoulders,  and  an  undertaking  above  his  cold  and  frozen 
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genius.  And  warn  him,  if  perchance  he  falls  in  thy  way, 
to  suffer  the  wearied  and  now  mouldering  bones  of  Don 
Quixote  to  repose  in  the  grave :  nor  endeavour  in  con- 
tradiction to  all  the  ancient  usages  and  customs  of  death, 
to  carry  him  into  Old  Castile,  making  him  rise  out  of  the 
vault,  ia  which  he  really  and  truly  lies  at  full  length,  to-' 
tally  unable  to  attempt  a  third  expedition,  or  a  new  sally: 
for  the  two  be  has  already  made  with  such- success,  and  so 
much  to  the  general  satisfaction,  as  well  of  the  people  of 
these  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  of  foreign  countries,  are  suf- 
ficient to  ridicule  all  that  have  been  made  by  other 
knights-errant  And  thus  shalt  thou  comply  with  the  duty 
of  thy  christian  profession,  giving  good  advice  to  those 
who  wish  thee  ill ;  and  I  shall  rest  satisfied,  and  proud  to 
have  been  the  first  who  enjoyed  entire  the  fruits  of  him 
writings:  for  my  only  desire  was  to  bring  into  public 
abhorrence  the  fabulous'  and  absurd  histories  of  knight- 
errantry,  which,  by  means  of  that  of  my  true  and  genuine 
Don  Quixote,  begin  already  to  totter,  and  will  doubtless 
fall,  never  to  rise  again.     Farewell." 


NO  TES. 
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1—4  <<  &1NG  or  rook."  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  game  of 
chess :  king  and  rook  being  the  names  of  two  pieces 
used  in  playing  it. 

2  —    8  "  The  station-churches."    There  were  certain  churches 

fixed  upon  in  Spain,  where»  by  way  of  indulgences, 
either  a  pardon  for  sins»  or  even  blessings,  could  be 
obtained  by  going  to  them,  and  passing  through  cer- 
tain ceremonies.  It  is  probable,  that  lunatics,  in  their 
lucid  intervals,  were  accustomed  to  be  sent  there. 

3  —  13  "  Diviners."    The  propriety  of  this  remark,  which  Cer- 

vantes has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Don  Quixote,  shows 
that  the  former  was  well  acquainted  with  the  nice  dia* 
tinctions  of  classic  authors*  Virgil,  in  the  sixth  book 
of  the  jEneid,  has  "  Sanctissima  vates"  in  a  prophetic 
sense ;  while,  speaking  of  Virgil  himself,  it  is  thus 
used :  "  Ex  volúntate  vatis  máxime  memorandi." " 
Col.  Pnef.  I.  10. 

4  —  13  "  Castilian  Poet."    Lope  de  Vega. 

5  —  19  "  Berengena."    This  is  a  mistake  of  Sancho's  for  Benea* 

geli.    The  former  is  a  species  of  fruk  introduced  into 

Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  is  eaten  boiled,  either  alone, 

or  with  meat. 
C  —  19  «  A  Lord."    The  Arabic  word  "  Cid"  does  not  property 

mean  a  lord,  but  a  ckujlain  or  commander. 
7  —  25  "  Nothing  of  the  matter."    The  literal  meaning  of  the 

next  sentence  is,  "  For  the  <  grama'  (graft)  I  could 
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veature  upon  it,  but  for  the  '  tica'  I  neither  put  in»  nor 

take  out,  for  I  understand  it  not."    The  judicioui 

render  will  immediately  lee  the  necessity  of  deviatmg 

from  the  original. 

S  —  26  *•  With  hay  or  with  ttraw."  The  Spanish  proverb  is,  De 
pajo  o  de  heno  el  jergón  lleno,  the  bed  or  tick  fill  of 
Amy  or  straw.    So  it  be  filled,  no  matter  with  what. 

a,  —  26  "  Tostatas."  The  name  of  a  very  voluminous  Spanish 
writer  of  divinity. 

10  —  28  "  Sancho*§  Dapple."    This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 

forgetfulness  or  inattention  of  Cervantes :  for  Gines 
de  Passamonte  is  expressly  mentioned  as  the  thief, 
both  when  the  ass  was  stolen,  and  when  be  was  reco- 
vered. 

11  —  32."  Saint  Jago,  and  charge  Spain."    Santiago,  y  cierra  Es- 

paña, is  the  cry  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  onset  in  battle. 

12  -u  34  "  Three  and  a  half."    The  first  was  Alonzo  de  Ercilla, 

author  of  the  "  Araunica;"  the  second  was  Juan  Ruso 
óf  Cordova,  author  of  the  "  Austriada ;"  and  the  third 
:  Christopher  Verves  of  Valencia,  who  wrote  the  "  Mont- 
Serrato."  By  the  half,  Cervantes  modestly  alludes  to 
himself. 

13  —  38  "  Wipe  your  neighbour's  son's  nose,  aud  take  him  into 

your  house."  This  is  the  literal  translation  of  the 
Spanish  proverb,  meaning,  I  suppose,  "  Match  your 
daughter  with  your  neighbour's  son." 

14  —  l0  «  Almohadas."    This  is  a  play  upon  the  word  "  Almo- 

hada," which  means  a  cushion,  and  is  also  the  name  of 
a  famous  tribe  of  Arabs  in  Africa. 

15  —  42  "'  A  palm-branch."    In  Spain  and  Italy  they  carry  in  pro- 

cession, on  Palm-Sunday,  a  branch  of  the  palm-tree, 
the  (eaves  of  which  are  plaited  with  great  art  and 
nicety. 

16  —  45  "  A  sanoenito."    A  sort  of  coat,  made  of  black  canvass, 

ahd  painted  over  with  flames  and  devils.  It  is  worn 
by  heretics,  when  going  to  be  burnt  by  order  of  the 
Inquisition. 

r7  ~*>40  "  iWhpicks."  In  Spain  they  make  toothpicks  of  wood 
rsptit  to  the  size  of  a  straw,  and  of  considerable  length. 

.  n  :•>    •'         They  are  wound  up  like  small  wax  tapers. 
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1*  —  50  "  Adventures»"  There  it  here  a  play  upon  the  word 
"  Ventura,"  which  meant  good  fortune  at  well  at  ad- 
ventures* 

19  — ■  51  "-  Bachelorizuig."    A  word  made  on  purpote.    In  Spanish 

"  bachillear." 

20  —  63  «.  Legs  and  eyes."    This  alludet  to  the  variout  relict  with 

which  the  churches  in  Spain  are  enriched  \  especially 
when  any  "poor  hare-footed  friars,"  as  CerTante» 
calls  them,  happen  to  he  canonized.  Diego  de  Alcalá 
was  one,  and  in  the  richest  and  most  frequented  church 
in  Spain.  So  also  wat  Salvador  de  Orta.  They  were 
both  made  saints  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  These  are 
the  two  Sancho  mentions  in  a  former  part  of  the  work. 

91  —  65  "  Bare-footed  friars."    See  Note  20. 

22  —  72  "  Estrado."  This  is  a  part  of  the  floor  at  the  upper  end 
of  rooms  of  state,  which  is  raised  above  the  rest, 
where  the  Spanish  ladies  sit  on  cushions  to  receive 


13  —  80  "  Sardines."  The  name  t>f  a  small  fish,  which  the  Spani- 
ards cure  as  we  do  herrings. 

94  —  98  "  From  a  friend  to  a  friend,  the  bug,  Ac"  Cervantes 
quotes  .the  beginning  or  end  of  some  old  local  song,  or 
proverb,  which  cannot  now  be  found;  so  that  the 
sense  is  not  apparent. 

25  —  101  "  Carobes."  Algarroba  is  a  sort  of  leguminous  plant, 
with  fiat  seeds  in  it.  When  either  green  or  ripe,  it  is 
harsh  i  but  sweet  and  pleasant  after  being  dried.  They 
feed  pigeons  also  with  its  seed. 

96  —  104  "  Giralda."  This  is  the  name  of  a  brass  statue  on  a  stee- 
ple in  Seville,  or  rather  a  tort  of  vane  or  weather- 
cock. 

27  —  104  "  Bulb  of  Guisando."    There  are  two  large  statues. of 

bulls  in  that  town,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  order  of  Metellut  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 

28  —  107  "  Their  godsons  are  fighting."    In  the  tills  and  tourna- 

ments the  seconds  were  a  kind  of  godfathers ;  and  cer- 
tain ceremonies  were  performed  upon  those  occasions  *- 
99  — >  107  "  White  wax."  Small  offences  in  Spain  are  sometimes 
punished  by  a  fine  of  a  pound  or  two  of  white  wax 
for  the  tapers  in  churches,  &r. 
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30*—  *ÍS  «  lib  of  Pontana   €M*  was  banbbeé  tee*  by 


peror  Aogastv*,  en  aesoant,  a»  tatae  have  i 
of  an  amour  with  Livia,  the  wise  at  Augustus.  Oria 
himself  hewem  hat  left  no  trace»  at  Ik»  canse,  aam  ft 
mutt  ever  reit  on  conjecture* 

31  —  145  «•  Fbh  Ntehotasv  or  Niehofao/',  Thb  aftedes  to  a  to 
km*  story  i*  Ae  theatre  of  the  gee* 

33  —  153  "  Shee-taceieanricapereit.  Theaaareasort  of  dancen, 
who  strike  the  loto  of  their  shot*  with  the  pahnof 
their  bane»  to  mark  the  times  they  ave  called  "  Za- 
pateadores*" 

33  —  156  "  Sayogüee."    The  people  about  Zamora,  the  poorest 

in  Spam. 

34  —  156  "  Zocodover."    Some  of  thoiabatheof  Tafedo,  answer 

aMe  lo  Wappmg  or  Bilhngnfate. 

36  —  165  "  A  bagpipe  of  Samara.»    Tim  iahatftaaes  of  thb  place 

excel  on  that  iaetameai. 

37  —  165  "  The  Castle  of  Reserve."    Thb  if  tabea  from  a  aimflar 

story  m  AsmmbdeGaial  a.  Xiii.  ah*  &4» 

38  -  ni  "  In  Flanders."  At  the*  tima  Antwerp  ead  other  Flembh 

towns  were  the  great  mart»  tat  aha  tend*  aad  «amaagl 
ofaltRavvpa* 

39  _  ns  m  Acidln  im"    modriga  Dies  éwBmr,  a  great  Spa- 

nish  commander  agaiaat  the  Moot»!  was  called  the 
cid  i  banca  the  appttoetk*  of  that  ward  to  any  peat 
warrior. 

40  —  196  "  A  lueer*"    The  naaae  of  a  rich  teman  family  at 

Augsjieig %  who  awre  ennobled  by  Charle»  V.  was 
"  Fuear"  ec  "  Fugger."  There  have;  bean  many  ae» 
toeishiiif  accoiHiU  told  ^f  their  immeB*e  riches.  Most 
part  of  the  money  expended  in  that  ounce's  wars  passed 
throag h.  their  hands. 

41  —  19*  «<  Don  Pedro  of  Portugal."     Thb  waa  the  person  who 

first  set  on  foot  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  to- 
wards India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  which  he 
was  personally  engaged.  He  was  the  fourth  sou  of 
John  I. 
4g  —  19$  "  «  Reply  or  dispute."  Among  other  extravagant  pas- 
sages in  old  romances,  which  Cervantes  intended  la 
ridicule  in  thb  adventure  of  the  cave  of  Montesinos, 
was  that  in  particular»  related  in.  Amadi»  do  Gaol, 
b,  xiv.  ch,  71. 
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43  *•»■  20A  «  I  knew  a  priasje."    Our  author  here  alindes  te  his  pa* 

tren,  the  Court  de  (e«M. 

44  —  205  "  EspUorcberjaV'  A  sort  of  dirty  shabby  trick  of  a  mean 

narrow  mind. 
4*  —  «10  ««  Town  of  Bray.",  la  Spanish  it  is  called  "  Pueblo  del 
Rebuzno.** 

46  —  211  "  JfJng  or  rook."    This  alludes  to  the  game  of  chess.    . 

47  —  £19  ".  Ajjsiena*"    The  Inauisitien  now  inhabit  the  place. 

48  *-  223  M  King  Rodrigo,"    So  was  the  last  king  of  the  Goths  in 

Spain,  and  was  éetfcrohed  by  the  Moor*. 

49  -~  9)9  "  The  watchmaking  business."    The  literal  translation 

if,  «*  tbo  people  af  the  town  of  Reloxa,"  an  imaginary 
town,  from  "  telox,"  a  dock  or  watch.  This  is  hardly 
intelligible  in  the  translation. 

50  —  234  "  A  tologue."    In  Spanish  "  tologo*"  a  blunder  of  San- 

aa?'* for  "  teólogo» M  €  divime. 

51  —  $$$  «  Mjoe-fcoder  of  histories,''    In  the  original  ."  Zahori," 

a  tfc&ovtrer  afmncs,  who  has  a  share  in  the  property. 
There  is  an  old  woman's  story,  still  current  with  the 
vnlgar  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  is  of  Moorish 
origini  that  a  child,  born  between  Holy  Thursday 
noon,  and  Good  Friday  noon,  can  sat  seven  yards  into 
the  ground. 
SB  -*-  271  "  Cava."  This  is  a  sort  of  nick-name  of  the  daughter  of 
Count  Julian.  She  was  ravished  by  King  Rodrigo, 
which  occasioned  the  introduction  of  the  Moors  into, 
tipain.  Her.  real  name  was  Florinda  *  but  as  she  was  the 
occasion  of  Spain's  being  betrayed  to  the  Moors,  the 
name  is  left  off  among  women,  and  giveu  only  to  dogs. 

53  —  285  "  Tus,  tus."    These  words  are  used  in  Spain  to  coax  a 

dog  to  come  to  you,  when  you  intend  to  beat  him. 

54  —  287  "  Michael  Yerino."    He  was  a  young  Florentine  of  great 

ability,  who  died  at  seventeen  rather  than  take  his 
physician's  advice,  namely,  a  wire !  Politian  made  the 
following  epitaph  upon  him,  in  allusion  to  the  circum- 


Sola  Tenas  poterat  lento  succarrcre  morbo  i 
We  se  polhserat,  maluit  itlo  mort. 

His  fables  and  distichs,  in  imitation  of  Cato's, 
are  preserved  and  highly  esteemed. 

4*2 
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55  —  993  "  Greek  commentator."     We  cannot  discover   whom 

Cerrantes  alludes  to.    Shelton  translates  it,  "  though 
they  be  more  than  Mallera*i." 

56  —294  "  Lelilíes."    This  Moorish  cry  seems  to  be  nothing  more 

than  a  quick   and  frequent  repetition  of  the  "word 
"  Alia/'  which  signifies  God. 

57  —  298  "  Penitent  of  the  light."    Disciplinante  de  loz.    "  A  pe- 

nitent of  the  light,"  says  the  Royal  Dictionary, 
"  they  call  in  Germany  him,  who  is  to  be  exposed  in 
a  public  manner,  by  being  led  through  the  streets,  or 
set  in  the  pillory/'  Thus  far  the  Royal  Dictionary. 
In  England,  a  white  sheet,  and  a  candle  -or  torch  in 
hand,  was  called  doing  penance ;  and,  under  the  same 
appearance  of  white  and  a  torch,  the  "  amende  ho- 
norable*' is  performed  in  France. 
N.  B.  By  mistake  No.  58  was  omitted. 

59  —  '333  "  Clavileno."  A  name  derived  from-two  Spanish  words; 
clave,  a  nail  or  pin,  and  lena,  wood. 

*ti0  —  335  "  Gaeta  "  This  is  the  name  of  a  church  in  Spain,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

01  —  343  ••  Seven  little  she-goats."  The  Pleiades  are  vulgarly  called 
thus  in  Spain. 

6'2  — ■  344  "  A  he-goat."  In  Spanish,  «  cabrón"  means  either  a  *>- 
goat  or  a  cuckold'.  Hence  the  play  upon  the  word  by 
Sancho.     ' 

<rt  —  347  "  The  Christus."  The  cross  put  at  the  beginning  of  the 
A,  B,  C  ;  from  thence  called  the  Christ-cross-row. 

64  —  353  •«  Over  the  hills  and  far  away."    In  the  original  it  means, 

"  By  the  rocks  of  Ubeda,"  which  is  the  beginning  of 
an  old  popular  song. 

65  —  356  "  To  the  rack."  The  original  is,  "draughts  of  the  rack." 

It  alludes  to  a  particular  kind  of  torture  in  Spain, 
namely,  a  thin  piece  of  gauze  moistened  and  put  to 
the  lips  of  a  person  dying  with  thirst,  who  swallows  it 
down  by  degrees,  and  then  it  is  pulled  up  again  by  the 
end  the  executioner  holds  in  his  hand.- 
£6  —  35$  '*  Pears  in  a  pannier."  In  .the  month  of  March  they  send 
great  quantities  of  pears  from  Doraca  to  Madrid  j  and 
they  must  be  carefully  packed  fo  prevent  them  from 
bruising, 
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©7  —  356  «  Called  Sancho."  The  tonic  proverb  if,  «  U  keep  silence 
well  is  called  "  santo,"  hoty  i  but  Sancho  changes  it 
Jo  his  own  nam». 

at  —  361  "  A  la  Gineta."    That  if,  with  short  stirrups. 

<$>  —  368  "  Enchanted  Moor."  This  alindes  to  the  story  of  Mari- 
tornes and  the  carrier,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work* 

70  —  360  "  Wine-cooling  bottles."    The  Spanish  word  is,  "  Can- 

timplora.'* A  sort  of  bottle  for  keeping  wine  cool» 
with  a  very  long  neck,  and  very  broad  and  flat  below» 
that  the  ice  may  lie  conveniently  upon  it  in  the  pal, 
and  a  broad  cork  fitted  to  the  pail,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  to  let  the  neck  of  the  bottle  through. 

71  —  369  "  So  cheap  a  rate."    In  Spanish,  "  barato"  mean*  cheap. 

72  —  377  "  Shoulder-belt"    Here  his  belt,  according  to  the  tofue 

signification  of  Tahalí,  is  one  hung  on  his  shoulders  i 
at  Diego  de  Miranda's  it  seemed  to  be  a  belt  girded 
about  his  loins,  and  was  made  of  a  skin  proper  for  the 
weakness  he  was  supposed  to  have  in  them. 

73  —  382  "  Fruit  before  him."    Both  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 

used  to  begin  their  diner  with  some  kind  of  fruit,  as 
We  end  it. 

74  _  384  "  Olla-podrida."    An  olia-podrida  is  a  dish,  consisting  of 

a  great  number  of  ingredients,  as  Jlesb,  fowl,  &c  all 
stewed  together.  "  Podrida"  is  usually  interpreted 
rotten,  as  if  the  stewing  them  together  was  supposed  to 
have  the  same  effect,  as  to  making  them  tender,  as 
rottenness  would  have.  But  Covarruvias,  in  his  ety- 
'  raologies,  derives  it  from  "  poderoso,"  powerful,  be- 
cause all  the  ingredients  are  substantial  and  nourish- 
ing. And  this  is  confirmed  by  Seacho's  adding,  "  the 
stronger  they  are  the  better,"  when  he  mentions  them 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 

T5  — .  38*  "Ossuna."  This  is  entirely  fictitious.  "  Regio  de  Agüero" 
means  positive  of  the  omen,  and  "  Tiiteafuera,"  take 
yourself  ¿way. 

•76  _  385  «  Pedro  Rcrio  de  Agüero."  In  the  original,  Sancho  calls 
him  "  Rezio  de  mal  Agüero,"  Doctor  Positive  of  the  ill 
omen.    This  is  lost  in  the  translation* 

1 1  387  "  Grateful  bread."  In  Spanish  it  is  "  Fan  agradecido." 
When  the  country-people  would  define  an  honest  good- 
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«atttfá  «ni,  they  lay»  "  Ha  i»  «1 goo*  a»  braaj 
ittclfc" 

78  —  404  "  f  he  stronger  the  better,"    fee  soto  73. 

79  -  406  «  Tto  JMBfltofatae."    «  Barato"  «rigwftNy  incaas  <¿<r*S< 

b^Waasonggaateftteri,  «  dar  Batata"  k,  whan  agasna- 
ater,  by  way  «f  courtesy,  or  ia  retara  for  deciding  m 
hi*  favour,  gf  ves  something  to  a  etaaéer-by.   And  Una 
¡a  fpam  it  a  oarage*  practice  **aoj^ 
pía*  and  many  gat  taek  living  by  sL 

tM0  —  402  ••  Tmnk  beet."  Tbeao  am  sometbiag  «añilar  to  our  pan- 
taloon*. **  Camas  atacadas"  ara  breeches  and  stock- 
Higa  all  ia  one»  rlaaped  or  tied  to  the  girdle. 

.**  mm  446  "  P«or  porridge."  It  i§  caJted  "  Qaapacho,"  aod  U  aiés 
«f  oü,  viaagar,  water,  salt»  «ad  take,  with  bread. 

«ft  «~  410  «'  Hempen  sandals."    These  ate  «sort  of  flat  sandal,  or 
*hoe  aaaaa  of  boma,  or  of  bulrushes,  artfully  platted, 
<    aad  fitted  to  the  foot  ,wos*  by  the  pear  people  in  Spain 
and  italy. 

aJ  m+  4SS  ••  Gaalte.'*    This  ia  Dutch  moaaa  moaey. 

«4  **f  463  «  Galiana.''  A  beautiful  palace  of  a  Moorish  princess, 
now  in  ruins  near  Toboso,  is  callad  by  that  name. 

65  ~  471  "  ¿aoqaeiaa."    This  wold  "  laeayaaa"  is  made  for  the 


S$  _  4sH  *«  tiagasene  «(«aaVon*."  There  is  «  txaditioa  still  be- 
lieved, ia  Spam,  that  the  Moors  are  descended  from 
Hagar. 

$1  -~  401  ««Xaraasa,"  The  buba  of  Xafataa  aaa  «apposed  to  be  the 
aarcset  ia  all  Spain. 

«6  ~»  594  "  steaaillo.M  Cervantes  oaeaaa  Michael  Scotus,  who,  be- 
ing aaora  kaowing  ia  natural  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy, than  was  oomasoa  in  the  dark  ages  of  igno- 
rance, passed  for  a  magician  t  as  friar  Bacon  and  Al- 
bert the  Great  did :  of  the  first  of  whom  (Friar  Baeon) 
a  like  story  of  a  brawn  bead  is  tokL 

$9  —  5ib  "  The  shoe-jig."  This  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  dance,  in 
which  the  soles  of  the  shoe  were  struck  by  the  palm  of 
the  band,  at  eertaia  intervals,  keeping  regular  time. 

go  —  532  '<  Every  hog."    About  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  was  the 

time  for  kiltiag  hogs  for  bacon. 
#1  —  557  "  Twenty-thiwe  «tone,"    This  is  about  eleven  arrobas: 
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the  arroba  u  a  quarter  of  a  hundred,  or  twenty-fire 
pounds :  eleren  of  thein  make  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty-five, pounds. 

92  —  558  "  To  feed  a  cat."    This  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  in 

Spain  of  an  old  or  disabled  soldier's  carrying  offals  of 
tripe,  or  liver,  about  the  streets  to  feed  the  cats. 

93  —  560  "  Why  ought."    Here  is  a  double  meaning  and  play  upon 

the  word  "  deve,"  which  means  either  must,  the  sign 
of  a  mood,  or  relates  to  owing  a  debt. 

94  —  564  "  Nemoroso."    This  has  the  same  meaning  as  if  in  En- 

glish we  should  say,  «  Mr.  Wood  called  himself  Mr, 
Grove." 

95  —  565  "  The  points  and  collar  of  a  poet."    Formerly,  in  Spain» 

the  men  of  quality  wore  loose  coats,'  sloped  down  be- 
fore and  unbuttoned,  under  which  appeared  the  rich 
waistcoat,  and  its  collar  terminating  in  two  points. 

96  —  583  "  Seem  the  longer."    It  was  considered  so  strange  and 

impudent  a  sight  in  Spain,  for  women,  or  eren  men, 
to  shew  their  naked  wrists,  or  arms,  that  Cerrantes 
makes  the  derils  dress  so. 

97  —  585  "  Poor  Jack."    There  if  a  fish  in  Spain,  called  "  bacal, 

loo,"  or  poor- jack. 

98  —  601  "  Quarter-maravedi."     These  are  about  a  half-penny 

each. 

99  —  602  "  Mingo."    This  is  the  name  of  a  very  tedious  and  yer- 

bóse poet,  cotemporary  with  our  author,  and  pror 
bably  somewhat  fantastical  in  his  dress. 


THE  END. 


W.  Lewit,  Printer, 
Paternwtewow. 
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